If  this  be  borrowed  by  a friend 
Right  welcome  shall  he  be — 
To  read,  to  study,  not  to  lend, 
But  to  return  to  me. 


Not  that  imparted  knowledge  doth 
Diminish  learning’s  store. 

But  books  I find,  when  often  lent, 
Return  to  me  no  more. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


IN  the  primitive  ages  of  the  world,  when  the  preservation 
of  human  existence  wassupported  only  by  the  simple  and 
spontaneous  productions  of  Nature,  Mankind  were  totally 
unacquainted  with  every  mode  which  has  been  since  disco- 
vered and  adopted  for  the  gratification  of  sensual  indulgence. 
As  time  advanced,  the  people  became  more  dispersed,  and 
nations  were  formed  in  different  parts  of  the  known  world,  so 
improvement  took  place  as  well  in  the  Art  of  Cookery,  as 
in  the  common  transactions  of  life.  Every  age  contributed 
by  additional  invention,  to  the  increase  of  this  material  and 
gratifying  enjoyment,  till  at  length  those  articles,  which 
were  simply  used  in  their  natural  state,  became  refined,  and 
were  rendered,  by  art,  not  only  pleasing,  but  deliciously 
grateful  to  the  palate.  The  means  of  acquiring  such  indul- 
gence, form  the  subject  of  this  work,  which  the  writer  has, 
for  a great  number  of  years  made  it  his  study  to  obtain,  and 
which,  he  flatters  himfelf,  will  be  found  so  accurate,  clear, 
and  concise,  as  to  render  every  person,  who  follows  the  di- 
rections given,  so  professed  a Cook,  as  to  produce  reputa- 
tion to  themselves,  by  giving  the  most  ample  satisfaction  to 
those  fdr  whom  they  provide. 

During  the  last  and  former  centuries,  the  Art  of  Cookery 
was  reckoned  an  essential  part  of  Female  Education  ; it  is  re- 
corded with  honour  of  some  of  our  Ladies  in  the  highest  de- 
grees of  life,  “ That  they  were  excellent  Housewives,  and 
as  capable  of  descending  to  the  kitchen  with  propriety,  as 
of  acting  in  their  exalted  stations  with  dignity.”  At  this  day, 
the  manor  of  Addington,  in  Surrey,  is  held  by  the  tenure  of 
dressing  a dish  of  soup,  for  the  king  at  his  coronation  ; a te- 
nure of  as  old  date  as  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror ; 
and  Stow,  in  his  Survey  of  London,  says,  that  Henry  VilL 
granted  an  estate  in  Leadenhall  Street,  to  “ Mistris  Cor- 
newallies  widdow , and  her  heires , in  reward  of  fine  pud- 
dings by  HER  MADE,  wherewith  she  had  presented  him” 

Considering  then,  that  as  every  age  has  contributed,  by 
additional  invention  to  the  material  and  gratifying  enjoyment 
of  good  living,  by  means  of  the  Art  of  Cookery,  the  Pub- 
lisher 
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lisher,  who  spared  no  expence  in  rendering  every  Edition 
of  the  HOUSEKEEPER’S  INSTRUCTOR  as  complete, 
simple,  and  copious  as  possible,  through  the  endeavours  of 
Mr.  HENDERSON,  has  now  at  considerably  increased  cost, 
availed  himself  of  the  abilities  of 

Mr.  J.  C.  SCHNEBBELIE, 

A name  fufficiently  known  in  London,  Bath,  &c.  to  stamp 
additional  reputation  on  the  work  now  prefented,  with  every 
modern  improvement. 

In  the  execution  of  this  performance,  with  such  additional 
and  important  advantages,  we  fhall  proceed  in  regular  gra- 
dation to  describe  the  method  of  properly  dressing  every 
kind  of  provision,  as  Fijh,  Flejh , Fowl,  &c.  to  all  of  which 
we  shall  subjoin  the  manner  of  providing  their  respective 
Sauces,  as  also  the  .proper  mode  of  Carving  each  Joint,  Bird, 
or  Fish,  with  neatness  and  dexterity ; so  that  the  Housewife 
will  not  only  be  complete  Mistress  of  The  Whole  Art  of 
Cookery,  but  may  also  acquit  herself  at  the  table  with  honour 
and  reputation.  * 

We  shall  only  farther  observe,  that  this  very  ample  col- 
lection (which,  exclusive  of  the  common  course  of  provi- 
sions) will  contain  every  thing  yet  invented  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  appetite,  is  presented  to  the  public  as  the  moll 
complete  in  its  nature  ever  yet  formed,  the  whole  being  the 
produce  of  time,  study,  and  experience.  As  such  we  lay  it 
before  our  readers,  not  doubting  but  our  labours  will  be  re- 
warded by  the  advantages  they  will  receive  from  being  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  a complete  knowledge  of  the  Culinary 
Art  in  all  its  respective  branches. 

* *■  The  receipts  for  each  article  are  formed  on  so  easy 
and  cheap  a plan,  as  to  be  within  the  purchase  of  all  ranks  of 
people. 

NBA  copious  Index  also  is  added,  whereby  the  reader 
may’  with  case,  immediately  refer  to  any  article  in  this  va- 
riable collection. 
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CHAP.  I. 

SOUPS  and  BROTHS. 

AS  a proper  mode  is  the  fil'd:  and  mod:  judicious 
dep  that  can  be  taken  in  the  difplay  of  any  fub- 
je£f,  fo  we  fhall  commence  our  Work  with  a particular 
defer! ption  of  the  manner  of  making  all  kinds  of  Soups 
and  Broths,  thofe  articles,  in  the  Art  of  Cookery  being, 
at  mod:  entertainments,  whether  of  a public  or  private 
nature,  fird  brought  upon  the  table.  , 

To  acquire  reputation,  and  give  fatisfadfion  to  thofe 
for  whom  any  kind  of  provifion  is  deeded,  the  fird:  grand 
confideration  of  the  Cook  fhould  be  a particular  attach- 
ment to  cleanlinefs,  and  this  more  immediately  in  the 
proper  care  of  all  veffels  wherein  fuch  provifion  is  to  be 
drefled.  They  mud:  be  kept  properly  tinned,  and,  as 
foon  as  poffible,  after  being  ufed,  well  cleaned,  and 
placed,  with  their  covers  on,  in  fome  fituation  adapted 
for  the  purpofe.  Previous  to  their  being  again  ufed, 
examine  them  very  dridtly,  and  be  careful  that  they  are 
totally  free  from  every  kind  of  greafe,  or  any  particles  of 
fand,  which  will  be  too  apt  to  fecret  themfelves  in  un- 
obferved  cavities  of  the  veflels.  To  avoid  this,  rub  the 
palm  of  your  hand  all  round,  with  the  ends  of  your 
fingers  in  the  cavities,  and  if  any  fand  is  left  it  will  dick 
to  the  flefli,  which  will  naturally  draw  it  out.  After 
this  wipe  it  all  round  with  a clean  cloth,  and  you  may  be 
pretty  well  fatisfied  it  is  thoroughly  cleanfed  for  ufe.. 
The  pains  you  have  taken  in  this  fird:  degree  of  care  will 
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, be  amply  repaid  by  the  articles  you  cook  being,  if  pro- 
perly managed  according  to  the  rules  here  laid  down, 
brought  to  table  in  the  higheft  ftate  of  perfe&ion. 

As  a neceifary  prelude  to  the  making  of  Soups  and 
Broths,  we  fhall  introduce  a few  general  obfervations, 
which  we  recommend  as  deferving  the  particular  notice 
and  attention  of  the  cook. 

When  you  make  any  kind  of  Soups,  more  efpecially 
portable,  vermicelli,  or  brown  gravy  Soup,  or,  indeed, 
any  other  that  has  roots  or  herbs  in  it,  always  obferve  to 
lay  the  meat  at  the  bottom  of  your  pan,  with  a good 
lump  of  butter.  Cut  the  herbs  and  roots  fmall,  lay  them 
over  the  meat,  cover  it  clofe,  and  fet  it  over  a flow  fire : 
this  will  draw  all  the  virtue  out  of  the  roots  or  herbs, 
turn  it  to  a good  gravy,  and  give  the  Soup  a different 
flavour  from  what  it  would  have  on  putting  the  water 
in  at  firft.  As  foon  as  you  find  the  gravy  is  nearly  dried 
up,  then  fill  the  faucepan  with  water,  and  when  it  be- 
gins to  boil  fkim  off  the  fat,  and  purfue  the  direfifions 
given  for  the  Soup  intended  to  be  made.  In  making 
reafe  Soup  obferve,  that  if  they  are  old  you  muff  ufe 
foft  water ; but  if  green,  hard  or  fpring  water,  as  it  will 
greatly  contribute  to  the  prefervation  of  their  colour. 
One  principal  thing  to  be  obferved  in  making  all  kinds 
of  Soup  is,  that  no  one  ingredient  is  more  powerful  in 
the  tafte  than  another,  but  that  all  are  as  nearly  as  pof- 
fible  equal,  and  that  the  Soup  be  relifhed  in  proportion 
to  the  purpofe  for  which  it  is  defigned. 

Vermicelli  Soup. 

TAKE  a knuckle  of  veal  and  a fcrag  of  mutton, 
from  each  of  which  cut  the  flefh  into  fmall  pieces  about 
the  fize  of  walnuts,  and  mix  them  together,  with  five  or 
fix  thin  flices  of  lean  ham.  Put  into  the  bottom  of  your 
pan  about  four  ounces  of  butter,  and  then  your  meat;  to 
which  add  three  or  four  blades  of  mace,  two  or  three 
carrots,  two  parfnips,  two  large  onions,  with  a clove 
ftuck  on  both  Tides  of  each,  cut  in  four  or  five  heads  of 
celery  wafhed  clean,  a bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  eight  or 
ten  morels,  and  an  anchovy.  When  your  articles  are 
thus  prepared  and  mixed  together  in  the  pan,  cover  it 

very 
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very  clofe,  and  fet  it  over  a flow  fire,  without  any  water, 
till  the  gravy  is  drawn  out  of  the  meat.  When  this  is 
done,  pour  it  out  into  a pot  or  large  bafon ; then  let  the 
meat  brown  (taking  care  that  it  does  not  burn)  and  put 
into  the  faucepan  four  quarts  of  water.  Let  the  whole 
boil  o-ently  till  it  is  wafted  to  three  pints,  then  ftrain  it, 
and  mix  with  it  the  firft  gravy  drawn  from  the  meat. 
Set  it  on  the  fire,  and  add  two  ounces  of  vermicelli,  a 
nice  head  of  celery  cut  final),  chyan  pepper  and  fait  to 
your  tafte,  and  let  the  whole  boil  about  fix  minutes. 
Lay  a fmall  French  roll  in  the  Soup  difh,  pour  the  Soup 
upon  it,  ftrew  fome  of  the  vermicelli  on  the  furface, 
and  then  ferve  it  to  table. 

Vermicelli  Soup  White. 

WASH  your  vermicelli  in  boiling  water,  and  leave 
it  to  drain  on  a fieve  that  it  may  not  lump  : boil  it  with 
fome  good  gravy  foup  ; and  the  moment  before  ferving 
it  up  put  in  a cullis  a-la-reine,  or  the  yolks  of  fome  eggs 
beat  up  with  cream  or  milk.  It  muft  not  boil  after  the 
eggs  are  in,  or  elfe  it  will  curdle. 

Soup  a la  Heine. 

TAKE  a knuckle  of  veal,  and  three  or  four  pounds 
of  lean  beef,  to  which  put  in  fix  quarts  of  water,  with 
a little  fait.  When  it  boils  take  off  the  fcum  quite  clean, 
then  put  in  fix  large  onions,  two  carrots,  a head  or  two 
of  celery,  a parfnip,  one  leak,  and  a little  thyme.  Let 
the  whole  flew  together  till  the  meat  is  quite  boiled 
down,  then  ftrain  it  through  a hair  fieve,  and  after  it 
has  (food  about  half  an  hour,  fkim  it  well,  and  clear  it 
off  gently  from  the  fettlings  into  a clean  pan.  Boil  half 
a pint  of  cream,  and  pour  it  on  the  crumb  of  a fmall 
loaf  till  the  whole  is  foaked  in.  Take  half  a pound  of 
almonds,  blanch  and  beat  them  as  fine  as  poffible,  put- 
ting in  now  and  then  a little  cream  to  prevent  them 
from  oiling.  Then  take  the  yolks  of  fix  hard  eggs 
beat  them  with  the  loaf  foaked  in  the  cream,  and  mix 
the  whole  together.  Put  your  broth  again  into  the 
faucepan,  and  when  hot  pour  it  to  your  almonds.  Strain 
it  through  a fine  hair  fieve,  rubbing  it  with  a fpoon  till 
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all  the  virtues  and  flavour  are  extracted.  Put  the 
whole  into  the  faucepan,  adding  a little  more  cream 
to  make  it  white.  Set  it  over  the  fire,  keep  ftirring  it 
till  it  boils,  and  fkim  off  the  froth  as  it  rifes.  In  the 
mean  time  foak  the  tops  of  two  French  rolls  in  melted 
butter  in  a ftewpan  till  they  are  crifp,  but  not  brown  5 
then  take  them  out  of  the  butter,  and  lay  them  in  a 
place  before  the  fire.  After  remaining  there  a fhort 
time  put  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  tureen,  pouring  to 
them  a fmall  quantity  of  the  Soup.  When  your  Soup 
has  been  thoroughly  fkimmed  from  froth,  and  is  juft 
ready  to  boil,  then  take  it  off,  pour  it  into  the  tureen, 
and  ferve  it  hot  to  table. — In  making  this  Soup,  parti- 
cular care  muft  be  taken  that  no  fat  be  on  the  furface  of 
the  broth  at  the  time  it  is  poured  upon  the  almonds, 
otherwife  the  whole  will  be  fpoiled. 

Soup  Crejj'y. 

CUT  a pound  of  lean  ham  into  fmall  bits,  and  put 
at  the  bottom  of  a ftew-pan,  with  a French  roll  cut  in 
flices,  and  laid  on  the  top.  l ake  two  dozen  heads  of 
celery  cut  fmall,  fix  onions,  two  turnips,  one  carrot, 
fix  cloves,  four  blades  of  mace,  and  two  hunches  of 
water-creffes.  Put  them  all  in  a ftew-pan,  with  a pint 
of  good  broth.  Cover  them  clofe,  and  let  them  fweat 
gently  for  about  twenty  minutes,  after  which  fill  it  up 
with  veal  broth,  and  ftew  it  four  hours.  When  this  is 
done  ftrain  it  through  a fine  fieve  or  cloth,  and  put  it 
again  into  the  faucepan,  feafoning  it  with  fait  and  a 
little  chyan  pepper.  As  foon  as  it  is  fimmered  up  pour 
it  into  the  tureen,  putting  in  fome  French  roll  toafted 
hard. 

Trcmfparent  Soup. 

CUT  off  the  meat  from  a leg  of  veal  as  clean  as  you 
can,  after  which  break  the  bone  in  fmall  pieces.  Put 
the  meat  into  a large  jug,  with  the  bones  at  top,  and  add 
to  it  a bunch  of  fweet-herbs,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
mace,  half  a pound  of  blanched  almonds,  and  pour  in 
four  quarts  of  boiling  water.  Set  it  over  a flow  fire, 
clofe  covered,  and  let  it  ftand  all  night.  The  next  day 
take  it  out  of  the  jug,  put  it  into  a clean  faucepan,  and 
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Jet  it  boil  flowly  till  itffs*feduced  to£fyd  quarts,  During 
the"  time  it  boils,  be  particfflavlyffare fu  1 to  take  off  all 
the  fcum  and  fat.  Strain  it  into  a, large-bowl,  and  when 
you  think  the  meat  is- perfedlly  fettled  at  the  bottom,  fo 
that  no  fediment  can  intermix  with  the  foup,  put  it  into 
a clean  faucepan,  and  intermix  with  it  three  ®r  four 
ounces  of  boiled  rice,  or  two  ounces  of  vermicelli,  which 
you  like  beff  When' it  has  boiled  about  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  pour  it  into  the  tureen,  and  ferve  it  to  table. 


, Almond  Soup. 

TAKE  a quart  of  almonds,  and  beat  them  in  a 
marble  mortar,  with  the  yolk  of  fix  hard  eggs,  till  they 
become  a fine  pafte.  Mix  them  by  degrees  with  two 
quarts  of  new  milk,  a quart  of  cream,  and  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  double  refined  fugar,  beat  fine,  and  (fir  the 
whole  well  together.  When  it  is  properly  mixed,  fer  it 
over  a flow  fire,  and  keep  it  ftirring  quick  till  you  find 
it  of  a good  thicknefs : then  take  it  off,  pour  it  into 
your  di(h,  and  ferve  it  up.  The  principal  care  to  be 
obferved  in  making  this  foup  is  to  prevent  its  curdling, 
which  can  only  be  done  by  keeping  it  conftantly  ftirring 
till  it  boils. 


Soup  Sante , or  Gravy  Soup , 

TAKE  a pound  and  a half  of  lean  ham  cut  in 
flices,  and  put  them  in  the  bottom  of  the  ftew-pan, 
with  about  two  ounces  of  butter  under  them.  Over  the 
ham  put  three  ounces  of  lean  beef,  and  over  the  beef 
the  fame  quantity  of  veal.  Put  in  fix  onions  cut  in 
flices,  two  carrots,  and  two  turnips  fliced,  two  heads  of 
celery,  a bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  fix  cjoves,  and  two 
blades  of  mace.  Let  there  be  a little  water  at  the  bottom, 
and  when  you  have  gently  drawn  it  till  it  fticks,  put  in 
a gallon  of  boiling  water.  Let  it  ftew  gently  for  two 
hours ; feafon  with  fait  and  chyan  pepper,  and  ftrain  it 
clear  off.  Have  ready  a carrot  cut  in  thin  pieces  about 
two  inches  in  length,  a turnip,  two  heads  of  leeks,  two  of 
celery,  two  of  endive  cut  acrofs,  two  cabbage  lettuces  cut 
in  the  fame  manner,  with  a little  forrel  and  chervil.  Put 
I-  B thefe 
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thefe  into  a (lew-pan,  and  fweat  them  over  the  fire  for 
about  fifteen  minutes ; then  put  them  into  your  foup. 
Set  the  whole  over  the  fire,  and  let  it  boil  gently  about 
a quarter  of  an  hour;  then  pour  it  into  your  tureen, 
with  the  cruft  of  a French  roll  on  the  top,  and  fend  it 
to  table. 

Soup  and  Bouille . 

TAKE  about  five  pounds  of  britket  of  beef,  roll  ft 
up  as  tight  as  you  can,  and  fallen  it  with  a piece  of  tape. 
Put  it  into  a (lew-pan,  with  four  pounds  of  the  leg  of 
mutton  piece  of  beef,  and  about  two  gallons  of  water. 
When  it  boils,  take  off  the  fcum  quite  clean,  and  put 
in  one  large  onion,  two  or  three  carrots,  two  turnips,  a 
leek,  two  heads  of  celery,  fix  or  feven  cloves,  and  fome 
whole  pepper.  Stew  the  whole  very  gently,  clofe  cover- 
ed for  fix  or  feven  hours.  About  an  hour  before  dinner 
drain  the  foup  quite  clear  from  the  meat.  Have  ready 
boiled  carrots  cut  into  fmall  pieces  with  a carrot  cutter, 
turnips  cut  in  balls,  fpinach,  a little  chervil  and  forrel, 
two  heads  of  endive,  and  one  or  two  of  celery  cut  into 
pieces.  Put  thefe  into  a tureen,  with  a French  roll 
dried,  after  the  crum  is  taken  out.  Pour  the  foup  to 
thefe  boiling  hot,  and  add  a little  fait  and  chyan  pep- 
per. Take  the  tape  from  the  beef,  or  bouille,  and 
place  it  in  a difh  by  itfelf,  with  mafhed  turnips  and 
diced  carrots,  each  in  a feparate  fmall  di(h*  and  in  this 
manner  ferve  up  the  whole. 

Ox  Cheek  Soup. 

BREAK  the  bones  of  the  cheek,  and  after  having 
walhed  it  thoroughly  clean,  put  it  into  a large  dew- 
pan,  with  about  two  ounces  of  butter  at  the  bottom, 
and  lay  the  flefhy  fide  of  the  cheek  downwards.  Add 
to  it  about  half  a pound  of  lean  ham,  cut  in  dices. 
Put  in  four  heads  of  celery  cut  fmall,  three  large  onions, 
two  carrots,  one  parfnip  diced,  and  three  blades  of 
mace.  Set  it  over  a moderate  fire  for  about  a quarter 

of  an  hour,  when  the  virtues  of  the  roots  will  be  ex- 
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traced;  after  which  put  to  it  four  quarts  of  water,  and 
let  it  fimmer  gently  till  it  is  reduced  to  two.  If  you 
mean  to  ufe  it  as  foup  only,  drain  it  clear  off,  and  put 
in  the  white  part  of  a head  of  celery  cut  in  fmall  pieces, 
with  a little  browning  to  make  it  a fine  colour.  Scald 
two  ounces  of  vermicelli,  and  put  into  the  foup,  then 
let  it  boil  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  pour  it  into  your 
tureen,  with  the  cruft  of  a French  roll,  and  ferve  it  up. 
If  it  is  to  be  ufed  as  a ftew,  take  up  the  cheek  as  whole 
as  poftible,  and  have  ready  a boiled  turnip  and  carrot 
cut  in  fquare  pieces,  a flice  of  bread  toafted,  and  cut  in 
fmall  dices,  putin  a little  chyan  pepper,  (train  the  foup 
through  a hair  fieve  upon  the  whole,  and  carry  it  to 
table. 

Maccaroni  Soup. 

MIX  together  three  quarts  of  ftrtmg  broth  with  one 
of  gravy.  Take  half  a pound  of  fmall  pipe  maccaroni, 
and  boil  it  in  three  quarts  of  water,  with  a little  butter 
in  it  till  it  is  tender,  after  which  drain  it  through  a fieve. 
Cut  it  in  pieces  of  about  two  inches  in  length,  put  it 
into  your  foup,  and  boil  it  up  for  about  ten  minutes. 
Send  it  to  table  in  a tureen,  with  the  cruft  of  a French 
roll  toafted. 

Calf’s  Head  Soup. 

WASH  the  head  as  clean  as  poftible,  which  you 
will  the  more  eafity  do  by  ftrewing  a little  fait  on  it  to 
take  out  the  (lime.  After  it  is  thoroughly  cleanfed,  put 
it  into  your  ftew-pan,  with  a proper  quantity  of  water, 
and  throw  in  a bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  an  onion  ftuck 
with  cloves,  five  or  fix  blades  of  mace,  and  fome  pearl 
barley.  When  it  has  dewed  till  it  is  tender,  put  in  fome 
ftewed  celery.  Seafon  it  with  pepper,  pour  the  foup 
into  your  diih,  place  the  head  in  the  middle,  and  ferve 
it  to  table. 

Peafe  Soup  in  the  Common  Way . 

PUT  a quart  of  fplit  peafe  into  four  quarts  of  water, 
with  fome  beef  bones,  or  a little  lean  bacon.  Add 
one  head  of  celery  cut  fmall,  with  three  or  four  turnips. 
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Let  it  boil  gently  till  it  is  reduced  to  two  quarts,  and 
then  work  it  through  a fine  fieve  with  a wooden  fpoon. 
Mix  a little  Hour  and  water  well  together,  and  boil  them 
in  the  foup.  Add  another  head  of  celery,  with  chyan 
pepper  and  fait  to  your  tafte.  Cut  a dice  of  bread  in 
dice,  fry  them  a light  brown,  and  put  them  into  your 
difh  ; after  which  pour  in  the  foup,  and  ferve  it  up. 

White  Peafe  Soup. 

TAKE,  four  or  five  pounds  of  lean  beef,  and  put 
it  into  fix  quarts  of  water  with  a little  fait.  When  it 
boils  {kirn  it  clean,  and  put  in  two  carrots,  three  whole 
onions,  a little  thyme,  and  two  heads  of  celery.  When 
you  have  done  this  put  in  three  quarts  of  peafe,  and 
boil  them  with  the  meat  till  the  latter  is  quite  tender: 
then  ftrain  the  foup  through  a hair  fieve,  at  the  fame 
time  rubbing  the  pulp  of  the  peafe  fo  as  to  extra#  all 
their  virtue.  Split  three  cofs  lettuces  into  four  quarters 
each,  and  cut  them  about  four  inches  in  length,  with  a 
little  mint  fhredded  fmal)  : then  put  half  a pound  of 
butter  in  a (lew-pan  that  will  hold  your  foup,  and  put 
the  lettuce  and  mint  into  the  butter,  with  a leek  diced 
very  thin.  Stew  them  a quarter  of  an  hour,  diaking 
them  about  often,  and  after  adding  a little  of  the  foup, 
flew  them  a quarter  of  an  hour  longer : then  put  in 
your  foup,  and  as  much  thick  cream  as  will  make  it 
white:  keep  flirring  it  till  it  boils,  fry  a French  roll  in 
butter  a little  crifp,  put  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  tureen, 
pour  the  foup  over,  and  ferve  it  up. 

Green  Peofe  Soup. 

CUT  a knuckle  of  veal  into  thin  dices,  with  one 
pound  of  lean  ham.  Lay  them  at  the  bottom  of  a foup- 
, pot  with  the  veal  uppermod.  Then  put  in  fix  onions 
cut  in  dices,  with  two  or  three  turnips,  two  carrots,  three 
heads  of  celery  cut  very  final!,  a little  thyme,  four 
cloves,  and  four  blades  of  mace,  Put  a little  water  at 
the  bottom,  cover  the  pot  clote,  and  draw  it  gently, 
taking  particular  care  the  meat  does  not  dick  to  the  pot. 
When  it  is  properly  drawn,  put  in  fix  quarts  of  boiling 
2 * water. 
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water,  and  let  it  few  gently  four  hours,  fkimming  it 
well  during  the  time.  Take  two  quarts  of  peafe,  and 
flew  them  in  fome  of  the  liquor  till  tender ; then  drain 
them  off  and  beat  them  fine,  put  the  liquor  in,  and  mix 
them  up.  Take  a tammy,  or  fine  cloth,  and  rub  them 
through  till  you  have  rubbed  all  the  pulp  out,  and.  then 
put  your  foup  in  a clean  pot,  with  half  a pint  of  fpiriach 
juice,  and  boil  it  up  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour: 
feafon  with  fait  and  a little  pepper.  If  you  think  your 
foup  not  thick  enough,  take  thecrum  of  a French  roll, 
and  boil  it  in  a little  of  the  foup,  beat  it  in  a mortar,  .and 
rub  it  through  your  tammy,  or  cloth,  then  put  it  into 
your  foup,  and  boil  it  up.  Pour  the  foup  into  the 
tureen,  with  half  a pint  of  young  peafe  and  mint, 
dewed  in  frefli  butter ; then  ferve  it  up. 

Onion  Spup. 

TAKE  eight  or  ten  large  Spanifh  onions,  and  boil 
them  in  milk  and  water  till  they  become  quite  foft, 
changing  your  milk  and  water  three  times  while  the 
onions  are  boiling.  When  they  are  quite  foft  rub  them 
through  a hair  tieve.  Cut  an  old  cock  into  pieces,  and 
boil  it  for  gravy,  with  one  blade  of  mace.  Then  drain 
it,  and  having  poured  the  gravy  on  the  pulp  of  the 
onions,  boil  it  gently,  with  the  crumb  of  a dale  penny 
loaf  grated  into  half  a pint  of  cream,  and  feafon  it  to 
your  tade  with  fait  and  chyan  pepper.  When  you  ferve 
it  up,  grate  a crud  of  brown  bread  round  the  edge  of 
the  didi. — It  will  contribute  much  to  the  delicacy  of  the 
flavour,  if  you  add  a little  dewed  fpinach,  ora  few  heads 
of  afparagus. 

Milk  Soup. 

BOIL  a pint  of  milk  with  a little  fait,  and  if  you 
pleafe  fugar ; arrange  fome  diced  bread  in  a difli,  pour 
over  part  ot  your  milk  to  foak  it,  and  keep  it  hot  upon 
your  dove,  taking  care  that  it  does  not  burn.  When 
you  are  ready  to  ferve  your  foup,  beat  up  the  yolks  of 
five  or  fix  eggs,  and  add  them  to  the  red  of  the  milk. 
Stir  it  over  the  fire  till  it  thickens,  and  then  take  it  off 
{or  fear  it  fliould  curdle. 
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Milk  Soup.  Another  Way. 

TAKE  two  quarts  of  new  milk,  and  put  into  it 
two  flicks  of  cinnamon,  two  bay  leaves,  a fmall  quan- 
tity ot  bafket  fait,  and  a little  fugar.  While  thefe  are 
heating,  blanch  half  a pound  of  fweet  almonds,  and  beat 
them  up  to  a pafte  in  a marble  mortar.  Mix  fome  milk 
with  them  by  a little  at  a time,  and  while  they  are  heat- 
ing, grate  fome  lemon-peel  with  the  almonds,  and  a 
little  of  the  juice;  after  which  flrain  it  through  a coarfe 
fieve ; mix  all  together,  and  let  it  boil  up.  Cut  fome 
flices  of  French  bread,  and  dry  them  before  the  fire ; 
foak  them  a little  in  the  milk,  lay  them  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tureen,  pour  in  thefoup,  and  ferve  it  up. 

Milk  Soup,  with  Onions. 

Take  a dozen  of  onions  and  fet  them  over  a flove 
till  they  are  done  without  being  coloured.  Then  boil 
fome  milk,  add  it  to  the  onions,  and  feafon  it  with  fait 
alone.  Put  fome.  button  onions  to  feald,  then  pafs 
them  in  butter,  and  when  tender  add  it  to  the  foup, 
and  ferve  it  up. 

• Rice  Soup. 

PUT  a pound  of  rice  and  a little  cinnamon  into 
two  quarts  ot  water.  Cover  it  clofe,  and  let  itfimmer 
very  gently  till  the  rice  is  quite  tender.  Take  out  the 
cinnamon,  then  fweeten  it  to  your  palate;  grate  into  it 
half  a nutmeg,  and  let  it  fland  till  it  is  cold.  Then  beat 
up  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  with  half  a pint  of  white  wine; 
mix  them  well  together,  and  flir  them  into  the  rice.  Set 
the  whole  over  a flow  fire,  and  keep  flirring  it  all  the  time, 
left  it  fhould  curdle.  When  it  is  of  a good  thicknefs, 
and  boils,  take  it  up,  and  keep  flirring  it  till  you  pour  it 
into  your  dith. 

[Rice  Soup , or  Potage  du  Ris. 

Take  a handful  of  rice,  or  more,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  foup  you  make;  wafh  it  well  in  warm  wa- 
ter, rubbing  it  in  your  hands,  and  let  it  fland  two  hours 
and  a half  or  three  hours  over  a flow  fire,  with  good 
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beef  and  veal  gravy : when  it  is  done,  feafon  it  to  your 
palate,  and  ferve  it  up. 

Scotch  Barley  Broth. 

TAKE  a leg  of  beef  cut  into  pieces,  and  boil  it  in 
three  gallons  of  water,  with  a fliced  carrot  and  a cruft 
of  bread.  Let  it  continue  boiling  till  reduced  to  one 
half.  Then  ftrain  it  off,  and  put  it  again  into  the  pot, 
with  half  a pound  of  barley,  four  or  five  heads  of  celery 
cut  fmall,  a bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  a large  onion,  a little 
parfley  chopped  fmall,  and  a few  marigolds.  When  this 
has  been  boiled  an  hour  put  in  a large  fowl,  and  let  it 
continue  boiling  till  the  broth  is  quite  good.  Seafon  it 
with  fait  to  your  tafte,  take  out  the  onion  and  fweet- 
herbs,  and  fend  it  to  table  with  the  fowl  in  the  middle. 
The  fowl  may  be  ufed  or  omitted,  according  to  your 
own  difcretion,  as  the  broth  will  be  exceeding  good 
without  it. 

Inftead  of  a leg  of  beef,  fome  make  this  broth  with  a 
fheep’s  head,  which  mud  be  chopped  all  to  pieces. 
Others  ufe  thick  flank  of  beef,  in  which  cafe  fix  pounds 
mud  be  boiled  in  fix  quarts  of  water.  Put  in  the  barley 
with  the  meat,  and  boil  it  very  gently  for  an  hour, 
keeping  it  clear  from  fcum.  Then  put  in  the  before- 
mentioned  ingredients,  with  turnips  and  carrots  clean 
fcraped  and  pared,  and  cut  into  fmall  pieces.  Boil  all 
together  foftly  till  you  find  the  broth  very  good,  and  fea- 
fon it  to  your  palate.  Then  take  it  up,  pour  the  broth 
into  your  difli  or  tureen,  put  the  beef  in  the  middle,  with 
carrots  and  turnips  round  the  difli,  and  fend  it  hot  to 
table. — This  is  a very  comfortable  repail,  more  particu- 
larly in  cold  and  fevere  weather. 

Soup  Lorraine.  ' 

TAKE  a pound  of  almonds,  blanch  them,  and  beat 
them  in  a fine  mortar,  with  a very  little- water  to  keep 
them  from  oiling.  Then  take  all  the  white  part  of  a 
large  roafted  fowl,  with  the  yolks  of  four  poached  e^s 
and  pound  all  together  as  fine  as  poflible.  Take  th?ee 
quarts  of  ftrong  veal  broth,  let  it  be  very  white,  and  all 
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the  fat  clean  fkimmed  off.  Pour  it  into  a ftew-pan  with 
the  other  ingredients,  and  mix  them  well  together.  Boil 
them  gently  over  a flow  fire,  and  mince  the  white  part  of 
another  fowl  very  fine.  Seafon  it  with  pepper,  fait,  nut- 
meg, and  a little  beaten  mace.  Put  in  a bit  of  butter 
about  the  fize  of  an  egg,  with  a fpoonful  or  two  of  the 
foup  (trained,  and  fet  it  over  the  fire  to  be  quite  hot. 
Cut  two  French  rolls  into  thin  dices,  and  fet  them  before 
the  fire  to  crifp.  Then  take  one  of  the  hollow  loaves 
which  are  made  for  oyfters,  and  fill  it  with  the  minced 
fowl : clofe  the  roll  as  neat  as  podible,  and  keep  it  hot. 
Strain  the  foup  through  a very  fine  fieve  into  a clean 
faucepan,  and  let  it  dew  till  it  is  of  the  thicknefs  of 
cream.  Put  the  crifped  bread  into  the  didi  or  tureen, 
pour  the  foup  over  it,  place  the  roll  with  the  minced 
meat  in  the  middle,  and  ferve  it  up. 

Soup  Maigre. 

PUT  half  a pound  of  butter  into  a deep  ftew-pan, 
fhnke  it  about,  and  let  it  ftand  till  it  has  done  making 
anoife;  then  throw  in  fix  middle-fized  onions,  pealed 
and  cut  fmall,  and  fhake  them  about.  Take  a bunch 
of  celery,  clean  wadied  and  picked,  cut  it  into  pieces 
about  half  an  inch  in  length  ; a large  handful  of  fpinach 
clean  wadied  and  picked,  a good  lettuce,  (if  it  can  be 
got)  cut  fmall,  and  a bundle  of  pardey  chopped  fine. 
Shake  all  thefe  well  together  in  the  pan  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  then  drew  in  a little  dour:  dir  all  toge- 
ther in  the  ftew-pan,  and  put  in  two  quarts  of  water. 
Throw  in  a handful  of  hard  dry  cruft,  with  about  a quar- 
ter of  an  ounce  of  ground  pepper,  and  three  blades  of 
mace  beat  fine.  Stir  all  together,  and  let  it  boil  gently 
for  about  half  an  hour : then  take  it  off,  beat  up  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  ftir  them  in  with  one  fpoon- 
ful of  vinegar.  Pour  the  whole  into  a toup  didi,  and 
fend  it  to  table. — If  the  feafon  of  the  year  will  admit,  a 
pint  of  green  peafe  boiled  in  the  foup  will  be  a material 
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Giblet  Soup. 

TAKE  four  pounds  of  gravy-beef,  two  pounds  of 
fcrag  of  mutton,  and  two  pounds  of  a fcrag  of  veal.  Put 
thefe  into  a faucepan  with  two  gallons  of  water,  and  let 
them  (lew  very  gently  till  the  broth  begins  to  have  a 
good  tafle.  Then  pour  it  out,  let  it  (land  till  it  is  cold, 
and  (kirn  off  all  the  fat.  Take  two  pair  of  giblets  well 
fcalded  and  cleaned,  put  them  into  the  broth,  and  let 
them  (immer  till  they  are  very  tender.  lake  out  the 
giblets,  and  (train  the  foup  through  a cloth.  Put  a piece 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour  into  your  flew-pan,  and  make  it 
of  a light  brown.  Have  ready,  chopped  fmall,  fome 
parfley,  chives,  a little  penny-royal,  and  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  fweet  marjoram.  Place  the  foup  over  a very 
flow  fire;  put  in  the  giblets,  fried  butter,  herbs,  a little 
Madeira  wine,  fome  fait,  and  chyan  pepper.  Let 
them  fimmer  till  the  herbs  are  tender,  and  then  fend  the 
foup  to  table  with  the  giblets  intermixed. 

Hodge  Podge. 

TAKE  a pound  of  beef,  a pound  of  veal,  and  a 
pound  of  fcrag  of  mutton.  Cut  the  beef  into  fmall 
pieces,  and  put  the  whole  into  a faucepan,  with  two 
quarts  of  water.  Take  an  ounce  of  barley,  an  onion, 
a fmall  bundle  of  fweet-berbs,  three  or  four  heads  of 
celery  walked  clean  and  cur  fmall,  a little  mace,  two 
or  three  cloves,  and  fome  whole  pepper,  tied  all  in  a 
piece  of  cloth  ; and  throw  into  the  pot  with  the  meat, 
three  turnips  pared  and  cut  in  two,  a large  carrot  fcraped 
clean  and  cut  in  fix  pieces,  and  a fmall  lettuce.  Cover 
the  pot  clofe,  and  let  it  flew  very  gently  for  five  or  fix 
hours  ; then  take  out  the  fpice,  fweet-herbs,  and  onion, 
pour  all  into  a foup  difh,  fcafon  it  with  fait,  and  fend  it 
to  table. 

Cow  Heel  Soup. 

TAKE  four  pounds  of  lean  mutton,  three  of  beef, 
and  two  of  veal ; cut  them  acrofs  and  put  them  into  a 
pot,  with  an  old  fowl,  and  four  or  five  dices  of  lean 
ham.  Let  thefe  dew  without  any  liquor  over  a very 
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(low  fire,  but  be  careful  they  do  not  burn  to  the  pot. 
As  foon  as  you  find  the  meat  begins  to  ftick  to  the 
bqjtom,  ftir  it  about,  and  put  in  fome  good  beef  broth 
clear  ot  all  the  (at : then  put  in  fome  turnips,  carrots,  and 
celery  cut  fmall,  a bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  and  a bay 
leaf ; then  add  fome  more  clear  broth,  and  let  it  (lew 
about  an  hour.  While  this  is  doing,  take  a cow  heel, 
fplit  it,  and  fet  it  on  to  boil  in  fome  of  the  fame  broth. 
When  it  is  very  tender  take  it  off,  and  fet  on  a ftew-pan 
with  fome  crufts  of  bread,  and  fome  more  broth,  and 
let  it  foak  eight  or  ten  minutes.  When  the  foup  is 
ftewed  till  it  taftes  rich,  lay  the  crufts  in  a tureen,  and 
the  two  halves  of  the  cow-heel  upon  them.  Then  pour 
in  the  foup,  fcafon  it  to  your  paiate,  and  ferve  it  to 
table. 

White  Soup. 

TAKE  a knuckle  of  veal,  a large  fowl,  and  a pound 
of  lean  bacon  ; put  thefe  into  a faucepan  with  fix  quarts 
of  water  : add  half  a pound  of  rice,  two  anchovies,  a 
few  pepper  corns,  a bundle  of  fweet  herbs,  two  or  three 
onions,  and  three  or  four  heads  of  celery  cut  in  flices. 
Strew  them  all  together,  till  the  foup  is  as  ftrong  as  you 
would  have  it,  and  then  drain  it  through  a hair  fieve 
i'nto  a clean  earthern  pan.  Let  it  (land  all  night,  and 
the  next  day  take  off  the  feum  very  clean,  and  pour  the 
liquor  into  a ftew-pan.  Put  in  half  a pound  of  fweet 
almonds  beat  fine,  boil  it  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  drain  it  through  a lawn  fieve.  Then  put  in  a pint 
of  cream,  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  ftir  all  together,  let 
it  boil  a few  minutes,  then  pour  it  into  your  tureen,  and 
ferve  it  up. 

Gravy  Soup. 

TAKE  a fhin  of  beef,  with  the  bone  well  chopped,  and 
put  it  into  your  faucepan  with  fix  quarts  of  water,  a pint 
of  peafe,  and  fix  onions.  Set  it  over  the  fire,  and  let  it 
boil  gently  till  the  juices  of  the  meat  are  drawn  out : then 
ftrain  the  liquor  through  a fieve,  and  add  toita  quart  of 
ftrong  beef  broth.  Scafon  it  to  your  tafte  with  pepper 
and  l'alt,  and  put  in  a little  celery  and  beet  leaves ; and 

when 
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when  it  has  boiled  till  the  vegetables  are  tender,  pour  it 
into  a tureen,  and  take  it  to  table. 

Spring  Soup. 

TAKE  a pint  of  young  peafe,  fome  chervil,  forrel, 
young  green  onions,  fpring  carrots,  and  turnips,  and 
flew  them  in  fome  butter  till  tender ; when  done,  add 
what  quantity  of  good  brown  gravy  you  with;  feafon 
it  with  pepper,  mace,  and  fait.  Let  the  turnips  and 
carrots  be  fin  ed,  and  be  fure  take  off  all  the  fat  that 
rifes  upon  the  foup. 

Hare  Soup. 

CUT  a large  hare  into'  pieces,  and  put  it  into  an 
earthern  mug,  with  three  blades  of  mace,  two  large  onions, 
a little  fait,  a red-herring,  half  a dozen  large  morels,  a 
pint  of  red  wine,  and  three  quarts  of  water.  Bake  it 
three  hours  in  a quick  oven,  and  then  ftrain  the  liquor 
into  a ftew-pan.  Have  ready  boiled  four  ounces  of  French 
barley,  and  put  in ; juft  feald  the  liver,  and  rub  it  through 
a-fieve  with  a wooden  fpoon  ; put  it  into  the  foup,  feti.t 
over  the  fire,  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  Keep  it  ftirring  till 
it  is  on  the  brink  of  boiling,  and  then  take  it  off.  Put 
fome  crifped  bread  into  your  tureen,  and  pour  the  foup 
into  it This  is  a moft  delicious  rich  foup,  and  cal- 

culated for  large  entertainments.  If  any  other  kind  of 
foup  is  provided,  this  fhould  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  table. 

Partridge  Soup.  . 

TAKE  twro  large  old  partridges,  fkin  them,  and  cut 
them  into  pieces,  wfith  three  or  four  flices  of  ham,  a 
little  celery, 'and  three  large  onions  cut  in  flices.  Fry 
them  in  butter  till  they  are  brown,  but  be  fure  you  do 
not  let  them  burn.  Then  put  them  into  a ftew-pan, 
with  three  quarts  of  boiling  water,  a few  pepper  corns, 
and  a little  fait.  After  it  has  flowed  gently  for  two  hours, 
ftrain  it  through  a lieve,  put  it  again  into  your  ftew-pan, 
with  fome  ftewed  celery  and  fried  bread.  When  it 
is  near  boiling,  pour  it  into  your  tureen,  and  ferve  it  up 
hot, 
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Cray  Fi/fi  Soup. 

Boil  an  hundred  frefh  cray  fifli,  as  alfo  a fine  lobfter, 
and  pick  the  meat  clean  out  of  each.  Pound  the  (hells 
of  both  in  a mortar  till  they  are  very  fine,  and  boil  them 
in  four  quarts  of  water,  with  four  pounds  of  mutton,  a 
pint  of  green  fplit  peas  nicely  picked  and  waflied,  a large 
turnip,  a cairot,  an  onion,  mace,  cloves,  an  anchovy, 
a little  thyme,  pepper,  and  fait.  Stew  them  on  a flow 
fire  till  all  the  goodnefs  is  out  of  the  mutton  and  fliells ; 
then  flrain  it  through  a fieve,  and  put  in  the  meat  of 
your  cray-fifh  and  lobfter,  but  let  them  be  cut  into  very 
final!  pieces,  with  the  red  coral  of  the  lobfter,  if  it  has 
any.  Boil  it  half  an  hour,  and  juft  before  you  ferve  it 
up,  add  a little  butter  melted  thick  and  fmooth : ftirit 
round  when  you  put  it  in,  and  let  it  fimmer  very  gently 
about  ten  minutes.  Fry  a French  roll  nice  and  brown, 
lay  it  in  the  middle  of  the  difh,  pour  the  foup  on  if,  and 
ferve  it  up  hot. 

Eel  Soup. 

TAKE  a pound  of  eels,  which  will  make  a pint  of 
good  foup,  or  any  greater  weight,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  foup  you  intend  to  make.  To  every  pound 
of  eels  put  a quart  of  water,  a cruft  of  bread,  two  or 
three  blades  of  mace,  a little  whole  pepper,  an  onion, 
and  a bunch  of  fvveet  herbs.  Cover  them  clofe,  and  Jet 
them  boil  till  half  the  liquor  is  wafted : then  ftrain  it, 
and  toaft  fome  bread  ; cut  it  final!,  lay  the  bread  in  your 
difh,  and  pour  in  the  foup. — This  foup  is  very  balfamic, 
and  particularly  nutritious  to  weak  conftitutions. 

Oyfier  Soup. 

TAKE  a pound  of  fkate,  four  or  five  flounders,  and 
two  eels;  cut  them  into  pieces,  juft  cover  them  with 
water,  and  feafon  with  mace,  an  onion  ftuck  with  cloves, 
a head  of  celery,  two  parfley  roots  fliced,  fome  pepper 
and  fait,  and  a bunch  of  fweet-herbs.  Cover  them  down 
clofe,  and  after  they  have  fimmered  about  an  hour  and 
a half,  ftrain  the  liquor  clear  off,  and  put  it  into  a 
clean  faucepan.  In  the  mean  time  take  a quart  of  oyfters 

bearded. 
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bearded,  and  beat  them  in  a mortar  with  the  yolks  of  fix 
eggs  boiled  hard.  Seafon  it  with  pepper,  fait,  and  grated 
nutmeg ; and  when  the  liquor  boils  put  all  into  it.  Let 
the  whole  boil  till  it  becomes  of  the  thicknefs  of  cream, 
then  take  it  off,  pour  it  into  your  tureen,  and  ferve  it  to 
table. 

Mutton  Broth. 

TAKE  a neck  of  mutton  about  lix  pounds,  cut  it  in 
two,  boil  the  fcrag  part  in  a gallon  of  water,  fkim  it  well, 
and  then  put  in  a fmall  bundle  of  fweet-herbs,  an  onion, 
and  a good  cruft  of  bread.  When  the  fcrag  has  boiied 
about  an  hour,  put  in  the  other  part  of  the  mutton,  and 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  meat  is  done,  put 
in  a turnip  or  two,  fome  dried  marigolds,  a few  chives 
with  parfley  chopped  fmall,  and  feafon  it  with  fait.  You 
may  at  firft  put  in  a quarter  of  a pound  ot  bailey  or 
rice,  which  both  thickens  and  contributes  a grateful 
flavour.  Some  like  it  thickened  with  oatmeal,  and  fome 
with  bread  ; and,  inftead  of  lweet- herbs  and  onion,  feafon 
it  with  mace  ; but  this  is  mere  fancy,  and  determined  by 
the  different  palates  of  different  people.  If  you  boil 
turnips  as  fauce  to  the  meat,  let  it  be  done  by  themfelves, 
otherwife  the  flavour,  by  being  too  powerful,  will  injure 
the  broth. 

Beef  Broth. 

TAKE  a leg  of  beef  with  the  bone  well  cracked, 
wafli  it  thoroughly  clean,  and  put  it  into  your  pot  with 
a gallon  cf  water.  Scum  it  well,  and  put  in  two  or 
three  blades  of  mace,  a fmall  bunch  of  parfley,  and  a 
large  crufl  of  bread.  Let  it  boil  till  the  beef  and  finews 
are  quite  tender.  Cut  fome  toalled  bread  and  put  into 
your  tureen,  then  lay  in  the  meat,  and  pour  the  foup  all 
over. 

Beef  Drink. 

TAKE  a pound  and  a half  of  lean  beef,  cut  it  into 
fmall  pieces,  and  put  it  into  a gallon  of  water,  with  the 
under  cruft  of  a penny  loaf,  and  a little  fait.  Let  it  boil 
till  it  is  reduced  to  two  quarts,  then  ftrain  it  off,  and  it 

will 
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will  be  very  good  drink.— Obferve,  that  \Vhen  you  fir  ft 

put  the  meat  into  the  water,  that  it  is  dear  of  all  fkin  and 
rat. 

Strong  Beef  Broth  to  keep. 

TAKE  part  of  a leg  of  beef,  and  the  fcrag  end  of  a 
neck  of  mutton.  Break  the  bones  well  of  each,  and  put 
to  it  as  much  water  as  will  cover  it,  with  a little  fait. 
When  it  boils, fkim  it  clean,  and  put  to  it  a large  onion 
ftuck  with  cloves,  a bunch  offweet  herbs,  fome  pepper, 
and  a nutmeg  quartered.  Let  thefe  boil  till  the  virtues’ 
of  the  mace  are  drawn  out,  then  ftrain  the  foup  through 
a fine  fieve,  and  keep  it  for  ufe. 

Veal  Broth. 

STEW  a knuckle  of  veal  in  about  a gallon  of  water, 
put  in  two  ounces  of  rice  or  vermicelli,  a little  fait,  and  a 
blade  of  mace.  When  the  meat  is  thoroughly  boiled,  and 
the  liquor  reduced  to  about  one  half,  it  will  be  very  good 
and  fit  for  ufe.  b 

Chicken  Broth. 

SKIN  a large  old  fowl,  cutoff  the  fat,  break  the  fowl 
to  pieces,  and  put  it  into  two  quarts  of  water,  with  a good 
cruft  of  bread,  and  a blade  of  mace.  Let  it  boil  gently 
five  or  fix  hours  ; then  pour  off  all  the  liquor,  put  a quart 
more  boiling  water  to  it,  and  cover  it  clofe  ; let  it  boil 
foftly  till  it  is  good,  then  ftrain  it  off,  and  feafon  it  with  a 
little  fait.  In  the  mean  time  boil  a clficken,  and  fave  the 
liquor ; and  when  the  field)  is  eat,  take  the  bones,  break 
them,  and  put  them  in  the  liquor  in  which  you  boiled  the 
chicken,  with  a blade  of  mace,  and  a cruft  of  bread.  When 
the  juice  of  the  bones  are  extra&ed,  ftrain  it  off,  mix  it 
with  the  other  liquor,  and  fend  it  to  table. 

Spring  Broth. 

TAKE  a cruft  of  bread,  and  about  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  frelh  butter ; put  them  into  a foup-pot,  or 
ftew-pan,  with  a good  quantity  of  herbs,  as  beet,  l'orrel, 
chervil,  lettuce,  leeks,  and  purflain,  all  waffled  clean, 
and  coarfely  chopped.  Put  to  them  a quart  of  water, 
and  let  them  ftew  till  it  is  reduced  to  one  half,  when  it 
3 Will 
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will  be  fit  for  ufe.— This  is  an  excellent  purifier  of  the 
blood. 

Plumb  Porridge  to  keep. 

TAKE  a leg  and  Jfhin  of  beef,  put  them  into  eight 
gallons  of  water,  and  boil  them  till  the  meat  is  quite 
tender.  When  the  broth  is  ftrong,  drain  it  off,  (hake 
out  the  meat,  and  put  the  broth  again  into  the  pot.  Slice 
fix  penny  loaves  thin,  cutting  off  the  tops  and  bottoms, 
put  fome  of  the  liquor  to  them,  cover  them  over,  and 
let  them  foak  for  a quarter  of  an  hour;  then  boil  and 
ftrain  it,  and  put  it  into  your  pot.  When  the  whole  has 
boiled  a fhort  time,  put  in  five  pounds  of  ftewed  raifins 
of  the  fun,  and  two  pounds  of  prunes.  After  it  has 
boiled  a quarter  of  an  hour,1  put*. in  five  pounds  of  cur- 
rants clean  wafhed  and  picked.  Let  thefe  boil  rill  they 
fwell,  and  then  put  in  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of 
mace,  half  an  ounce  of  cloves,  and  two,  nutmegs,  all 
beat  fine.  Before  you  put  thefe  into  the  pot,  mix  them 
with  a little  cold  liquor,  and  put  them  in  but  a fhort 
time  before  the  whole  is  done.  When  you  take  off  the 
pot,  put  in  three  pounds  of  fugar,.  a little  fait,  a quart 
.of  fack,  a quart  of  claret,  and  the  -juice  of  two  or  three 
lemons,  if  you  think  proper,  in  dead  of  bread  you 
may  thicken  it  with-  fago\-  Pour- your  porridge  into 
earthen  pans  and  keep,  it  formic. 

'Mock' Turtle  Sbhp. 
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SCALD  a calf’s . head  with  the  fkin  on,  and  take  off 
the  horny  part,  which  muff  l^e  cut  into  pieces  about  two 
inches  fquare.  Let  thefe  be  well  waffled  and  cleaned, 
then  dry  them  in  a cloth,  and  put  them  into  a ftew-pan, 
with  four  quarts  of  water  made  as  follows  : Take  fix  or 
feven  pounds  of  beef,  a calf’s  foot,  a ihank  of  ham,  an 
onion,  two  carrots,  a turnip,  a head  of  celery,  fome ' 
cloves  and  whole  pepper,  a bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  a litttle 
lemon  peel,  and  a few  truffles.  Put  thefe  into  eight 
quarts  of  water,  and  let  it  flew  gently  till  the  broth  is 
reduced  one  half.;  then  ftrain  it  off,  and  put  it  into  the 
ftew-pan,  with. the  horny  parts  of  the  calf’s  head.  Add 
fome  knotted  marjoram,  a little  favorv,  thyme,  and 

parfley, 
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parfley,  all  chopped  fmall  together,  with  Tome  cloves 
and  mace  pounded,  a little  chyan  pepper,  fome  ^reen 
onions,  a (halot  cut  fine,  a few  chopped  mulhrooms, 
and  half  a pint  of  Madeira  wine.  Stew  all  thefe  toge- 
ther gently  till  the  foup  is, reduced  to  two  quarts  ; then 
heat  a little  broth,  nnx  fome  flour  fmooth  in  it,  with 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  keep  it  ftirring  over  a gentle 
fire  till  it  is  near  boiling.  Add  this  to  the  foup,  keeping 
it  ftirring  as  you  pour  it  in,  and  let  them  all  ftevv  toge- 
ther  for  another  hour.  When  you  take  it  off  the  fire, 
fq.ueeze  in  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  half  an  orange, 
and  throw  in  fome  broiled  forcemeat  balls.  Pour  fhe 
whole  into  your  tureen,  and  ferve  it  up  hot  to  table. 
— *s  a rich  .foup,  and  to  moft  palates  delicioully 
gratifying. 

Portable  Soup. 

THIS  foup  (which  is  particularly  calculated  for  the 
ufe  and  convenience  of  travellers,  from  its  not  receiving 
any  injury*  by  time,)  muft  be  made  in  the  following 
manner.  Cut  into  fmall  pieces  three  large  legs  of  veal, 
one  of  beef,  and  the  lean  part  of  a ham.  Put  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  butter  at  the  bottom  of  a large  cauldron, 
then  lay  in  the  meat  and  bones,  with  four  ounces  of  an- 
chovies, and  two  ounces  of  mace.  Cut  off  the  green 
leaves  of  five  or  fix  heads  of  celery,  wafh  the  heads  quite 
clean,  cut  them  fmall,  put  them  in  with  three  large  car- 
rots cut  thin,  cover  the  cauldron  quite  clofe,  and  fet  it 
over  a moderate  fire.  When  you  find  the  gravy  begins 
to  draw,  keep  taking  it  up  till  you  have  got  it  all  out; 
then  put  water  in  to  cover  the  meat ; fet  it  on  the  fire 
again,  and  let  it  boil  gently  for  four  hours;  then  ftrain  it 
through  a hair  fieve  into  a clean  pan,  till  it  is  reduced  to 
one  part  out  of  three.  Strain  the  gravy  you  draw  from 
the  meat  into  the  pan,  and  let  it  boil  gently  till  you  find 
it  of  a glutinous  confiftence,  obferving  to  keep'1  Ikimming 
off  the  fat  clean  as  it  rifes.  You  muft  take  particular 
care,  when  it  is  nearly  enough,  that  it  does  not  burn. 
S'eafon  it  to  your  tafte  with  chyan  pepper,  and  pour  it  on 
flat  earthen  dilhes  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Let  it 
Hand  till  the  next  day,  and  then  cut  it  out  by  round  tins  a 

little 
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little  larger  than  a crown  piece.  Lay  the  cakes  in  diflhes, 
and  fet  them  in  the  fun  to  dry,  to  facilitate  which  turn 
them  often.  When  the  cakes  are  dry  put  them  into  a 
tin  box,  with  a piece  of  clean  white  paper  between  each, 
and  keep  them  in  a dry  place.  If  made  in  frofty  wea- 
ther, it  will  be  fooner  formed  into  its  proper  folidity. — 
This  foup  is  not  only  particularly  ufeful  to  travellers, 
but  is  alfo  exceeding  convenient  to  be  kept  in  private 
families ; for  by  putting  one  of  the  cakes  into  a fauce- 
pan,  with  about  a pint  of  water,  and  a little  fait,  a bafon 
of  good  broth  may  be  had  in  a few  minutes.  There  is 
alfo  another  great  convenience  in  it;  that  by  boiling  a 
fmall  quantity  of  water  with  one  of  the  cakes,  it  will 
make  an  excellent  gravy  for  roaft  turkeys  or  fowls. 

[/ft  the  directions  given  for  making  the  ref pective  ar- 
ticles contained  in  this  chapter,  fuch  a quantity  of  each 
ingredient  is  fo  calculated,  that  all  may  be  brought  to 
table  in  their  proper  fate  of  perfection.  The  Cook  has , 
therefore,  only  to  obferve,  that  when  fie  provides  cither, 
to  proportion  the  proper  quantity  of  ingredients,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  people  for  whom  fie  provides,  as  in 
that  cafe  a little  quantity  maybe  made  no  lefs  good  with  a 
large,  and  a fmall  family  pof'efes  equal  enjoyment  with 
the  mofi  elevated  character.— This  is  a guide  which 
Jhould  be  attended  to  in  various  other  articles  of 
cookery.  ] 
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CHAP.  II. 

BOILING  IN  GENERAL. 

SECT.  I. 

BUTCHER’S  MEAT. 

AS  a neceflary  prelude  to  the  directions  given  under 

this  head,  we  fhall  make  a few  neceflary  and  * 
general  obfervations.  All  meat  Ihould  be  boiled  as  flow 
as  poflible,  but  in  plenty  of  water,  which  will  make  it 
rife  and  look  plump.  Be  careful  to  keep  it  clear  from 
fcum,  and  let  your  pot  be  clofe  covered.  If  you  boil  it 
faft  the  outfide  will  be  hardened  before  the  infide  is 
warm,  and  the  meat  will  be  difagreeably  difcoloured. 

A leg  of  veal  of  twelve  pounds  weight,  will  take  three 
hours  and  a half  boiling ; and  the  flower  it  boils  the 
whiter  and  plumper  it  will  be. 

With  refpeCt  to  mutton  and  beef,  if  they  are  rather 
under-done,  they  may  be  eat  without  being  either  difa- , 
greeable  or  unwholefome ; but  lamb,  pork,  and  veal, 
ihould  be  thoroughly  done,  otherwife  they  will  be  ob- 
noxious to  the  light,  and  confequently  ungrateful  to  the 
palate.  A leg  of  pork  will  take  half  an  hour’s  more 
boiling  than  a leg  of  veal  of  the  fame  weight ; but  in 
general,  when  you  boil  beef  and  mutton,  you  may  allow 
as  many  quarters  of  an  hour  as  the  meat  weighs  pounds. 

To  put  in  the  meat  when  the  water  is  cold  muft  be 
allowed  to  be  the  bell  method,  as  thereby  the  middle 
gets  warm  before  the  outfide  becomes  hardened.  Three 
quarters  of  an  hour  will  boil  a leg  of  lamb  four  pounds 
and  a half  weight.  From  thefe  general  directions,  it 
would  be  unneceflary  to  defcribe  the  ufual  mode  of 
boiling  the  common  joints  of  either  mutton  or  beef. 

We  fhall  therefore  proceed  to  thofe  articles  which  re- 
quire more  particular  notice. 

To  drefs  a Calf  s Head,  one  half  boiled,  the  other  baked. 

AFTER  having  well  cleanfed  the  head,  parboil  one 
half,  bcal  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  rub  it  over  the  head 
1 with 
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with  a feather ; then  drew  over  it  a feafoning  of  pepper, 
fait,  thyme,  parfley  chopped  fmall,  fhred  lemon-peel, 
grated  bread,  and  a little  nutmeg  ; (lick  bits  of  butter 
over  it,  and  fend  it  to  the  oven.  Boil  the  other-  halt 
white  in  a cloth,  and  put  them  both  into  a difll.  Boil 
the  brains  in  a piece  of  clean  cloth,  with  a very  little 
parfley,  and  a leaf  or  two  of  fa£e.  When  they  are 
boiled  chop  them  fmall,  and  warm  them  up  in  a fauce- 
pan,  with  a bit  of  butter,  and  a little  pepper  and  fait. 
Lay  the  tongue,  boiled  and  peeled,  in  the  middle  of  a 
fmall  dill),  and  the  brains  round  it ; have  in  another  dilh, 
bacon  or  pickled  pork ; and  in  a third,  greens  and 
carrots. 

Grafs  Lamb. 

WHATEVER  the  number  of  pounds  is  that  the  joint 
weighs,  fo  many  quarters  of  an  hour  mud  it  boil. 
When  done,  ferve  it  up  with  fpinach,  carrots,  cabbage, 
or  brocoli. 

A Ham. 

PUT  your  ham  into  a copper  of  cold  water,  and  when 
it  boils,  take  care  that  it  boils  flowly.  A ham  of  twenty 
pounds  weight  will  take  four  hours  and  a half  boiling ; 
and  fo  in  proportion  for  one  of  a larger  or  fmaller  fize.  . 
An  old  and  large  ham  will  require  lixteen  hours  foaking 
in  a large  tub  of  foft  water  ; but  a greexi  one  does  not 
require  any  foaking.  Be  fure,  while  your  ham  is  boil- 
ing, to  keep  the  water  clear  from  fcum.  When  you 
take  it  up,  pull  off  the  fkin,  and  rub  it  all  over  with  an 
egg,  flrew  on  crumbs  of  bread,  bafle  it  with  a little 
butter,  and  fet  it  to  the  fire  till  it  is  of  a light  brown. 

Another  Way  of  boiling  a Ham. 

WITH  refpeCt  to  its  being  an  old  ham  or  a green  one, 
obferve  the  before-mentioned  directions.  Pare  it  round 
and  underneath,  taking  care  no  rufiy  part  is  left.  Put 
it  into  a pan  or  pot  that  will  properly  contain  it,  cover  it 
with  water,  and  put  in  a few  cloves,  thyme,  and  laurel 
loaves.  Let  it  boil  on  a flow  fire  about  five  hours, 
and  then  add  a glafs  of  brandy,  and  a pint  of  red  wine: 
fipifh  boiling  in  the  fame  manner.  If  it  is  to  be  ferved 
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up  hot,  take  ofl  the  (kin,  and  drew  it  over  with  crumbs 
ot  bread,  a little  pardey  finely  chopped,  and  a few  bits 
of  butter,  and  give  it  a good  colour  either  in  the  oven, 
or  with  a falamander.  It  it  is  to  be  kept  till  cold,  it  will 
be  better  to  let  the  (kin  remain,  as  it  will  be  a means  of 
preferving  its  juices. 

Ham  a la-Braife. 

PARE  your  ham  round  and  underneath,  taking  care 
no  rudy  part  is  left ; cover  it  well  with  meat  under  and 
over,  with  roots  and  fpices,  filling  it  up  with  water. 
The  gravy  that  comes  from  the  ham  being  excellent  for 
all  kinds  of  brown  fauces. 

i longues. 

IF  it  be  a dried  tongue,  deep  it  all  night  in  water; 
but  if  it  be  a pickled  one,  only  wafii  it  well  from  the 
brine.  Let  it  boil  moderately  three  hours.  If  it  is  to  be 
eat  hot,  dick  it  with  cloves,  rub  it  over  with  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  drew  crumbled  bread  over  it,  and,  when 
done,  bade  it  with  butter,  and  fet  it  before  the  fire  till  it 
becomes  of  a light  brown.  Difh  it  up  with  a little  brown 
gravy,  or  red  wine  fauce,  and  lay  dices  of  currant  jelly 
round  the  difh. 

Neats  Tongue , with  Parjley. 

BOIL  it  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  take  it  out  and 
lard  it ; put  it  in  again  to  boil  with  any  meat  you  have 
going  on  ; when  it  is  done  take  the  (kin  off-,  cut  almod 
half  through  the  middle  lengthwife,  that  it  may  open 
in  two  parts,  without  the  pieces  coming  apart,  and 
ferve  it  up  with  fome  gravy,  pepper,  and  pardey  drred 
line.  Ify.ou  widi  you  may  add  a dadi  of  lemon  juice. 

Leg  of  Mutton,  rvith  Cauliflowers  and  Spinach. 

TAKE  a leg  of  mutton  cut  venifon  fadiion,  and  boil 
it  in  a cloth.  Boil  two  fine  cauliflowers  in  milk  and 
water,  pull  them  into  fprigs,  and  (lew  them  with  butter, 
pepper,  (alt,  and  a little  milk : dew  fome  fpinach  in  a 
iaucepan,  and  put  to  it  a quarter  of  a pint  of  gravy, 
with  a piece  of  butter,  and  a littie  dour.  When  all  is 

done. 
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done,  put  the  mutton  in  the  middle  of  the  difh,  the 
fpinach  round  it,  and  the  cauliflower  over  all.  The 
butter  the  cauliflower  was  ftewed  in  muft  be  poured 
over  it,  and  it  muft  be  made  to  appear  like  fmooth 

cream. 

T.amh's  Head. 


WASH  the  head  very  clean,  take  the  black  part  from 
the  eyes,  and  the  gall  from  the  liver.  Lay  the  head  in 
warm  water;  boil  the  lights,  heart,  aitd  part  of  the  liver. 
Chop  and  flour  them,  and  tofs  them  up  in  a faucepan 
with  fome  gravy,  catchup,  and  a little  pepper,  fait* 
lemon-juice,  and  a fpoonful  of  cream.  Boil  the  head  very- 
white,  lay  it  in  the  middle  of  the  difh,  and  the  mince- 
meat round  it.  Place  the  other  parts  of  the  liver  fried, 
with  fome  verv  fmall  bits  of  bacon  on  the  mince-meat, 
and  the  brains  fried  in  little  cakes  and  laid  on  the  rim 
of  the  dith,  with  fome  crifped  parfley  put  between. 
Pour  a little  melted  butter  over  the  head,  and  garnith 
with  lemon. 


Or  you  may  drefs  it  thus : 

BOIL  the  head  and  pluck  tender,  but  do  not  let  the 
liver  be  too  much  done.  Take  the  head  up,  hack  it 
crofs  and  crofs  with  a knife,  grate  fome  nutmeg  over  it, 
and  lay  it  in  a dith  before  a good  fire.  Then  grate  fome 
crumbs  of  bread,  fome  fweet-herbs  rubbed,  a little 
lemon-peel  chopped  fine,  a very  little  pepper  and  fait, 
and  bafte  it  with  a little  butter;  then  throw  a little  flour 
over  it,  and  juft  as  it  is  done  do  the  fame,  bafte  and  dredge 
it.  Take  half  the  liver,  the  heart,  the  lights,  and  tongue, 
chop  them  very  fmall,  with  about  a gill  of  gravy  or 
water.  Firft  thake  fome  flour  over  the  meat,  and  ltir  it 
together,  then  put  in  the  gravy  or  water  a good  piece  of 
butter  rolled  in  a little  flour,  a little  pepper  and  ialt,  and 
what  runs  from  the  head  in  the  dith.  Simmer  all  toge- 
ther a few  minutes,  and  add  half  a fpoonful  of  vinegar; 
pour  it  into  your  dith,  lay  the  head  in  the  middle  of  the 
mince-meat,  have  ready  the  other  half  of  the  liver  cut 
thin  with  fome  flices  of  bacon  broiled,  and  lay  round 
the  head.  Garnifti  with  lemon. 


Leg 
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Leg  of  Lamb  boiled,  and  Loin  fried. 

CUT  your  leg  from  the  loin,  and  boil  it  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour.  Cut  the  loin  in  handfome  {leaks,  beat 
them  with  a cleaver,  and  fry  them  a good  brown.  Then 
flew  them  a little  in  ftrong  graty.  Put  your  leg  on  the 
difli,  and  lay  your  fteaks  round  it.  Pour  on  your  gravy, 
lay  round  lumps  of  ftaved  fpinach  and  crifped  parlley  on 
every  fteak.  Send  it  to  table  with  goofeberry  fauce  in  a 
boat,  and  garnifh  with  lemon. 

A Ilauncji  or  Neck  of  Venifon. 

AS  a neceflary  preparation  for  either  of  thefe  joints, 
let  it  lay  in  fait  for  a week ; then  boil  it  in  a cloth  well 
floured,  and  allow  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  boiling  for 
every  pound  it  weighs.  For  fauce,  boil  fome  cauli- 
flowers, pulled  into  little  fprigs,  in  milk  and  water, 
with  fome  fine  white  cabbage,  and  turnips  cut  in  dice; 
add  fome  beet-root  cut  into  narrow  pieces  about  an  inch 
and  a half  long,  and  half  an  inch  thick.  After  your 
cabbage  is  boiled,  beat  it  up  in  a faucepan  with  a piece 
of  butter  and  fait.  When  your  meat  is  done,  and  laid 
in  the  difh,  put  the  cabbage  next  the  cauliflower, 
and  then  the  turnips.  Place  the  beet-root  here  and 
there,  according  to  your  fancy  \ and  have  a little  melted 
butter  in  a cup,  in  cafe  it  fhould  be  wanted.  This 
difli  is  not  only  excellent  in  its  quality,  but  particu- 
larly pleafing  in  its  appearance.  It  any  is  left,  it  will 
eat  well  the  next  day,  baffled  with  gravy  and  fweet 
fauce. 

Pickled  Pork. 

AFTER  waffling  and  feraping  it  perfectly  clean,  put 
it  into  the  pot  with  the  water  cold,  and  when  the  rind 
feels  tender,  it  is  enough.  The  general  fauce  is  greens, 
among  the  variety  of  which  you  are  to  make  choice  to 
your  own  dire£tion. 

Pifs  Pettitoes 

BOIL  the  feet  till  they  are  quite  tender,  but  take 
up  the  heart,  liver  and  lights,  when  they  have  boiled 
ten  minutes,  and  Hired  them  fmall.  Then  take  out  the 

feet 
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feet  and  fplit  them;  thicken  your  gravy  with  flour  and 
butter,  and  put  in  your  mince-meat,  a fpoonful  of 
white  wine,  a flice  of  lemon,  a little  fait,  and  give  it  a 
o-entle  boil.  Beat  the  yolk  of  an  egg;  put  to  it  two 
fpoonsful  of  cream,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg.  Then 
put  in  the  pettitoes,  and  (hake  it  over  the  fire  till  it  is 
quite  hot,  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  Put  fippets  into  the 
difli,  pour  over  the  whole,  and  garnilli  with  fliced 
kmon. 


# 

SECT.  II. 

BOILING  POULTRY. 

Turkies. 

A Turkey  fhould  not  be  dreffed  till  three  or  four  days 
after  being  killed,  as  it  will  otherwife  not  boil  white, 
neither  will  it  eat  tender.  When  you  have  plucked  it, 
draw  it  at  the  rump,  cut  off  the  legs,  put  the  ends  of 
the  thighs  into  the  body,  and  tie  them  with  a firing. 
Having  cut  off  the  head  and  neck,  grate  a penny  loaf, 
chop  fine  about  a fcore  of  oyfiers.  Aired  a little  lemon- 
peel,  and  put  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  fait,  pepper, 
and  nutmeg.  Mix  thefe  up  into  a light  force-meat, 
with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  three  eggs,  and  a 
fpoonful  or  two  of  cream'.  Stuff  the  craw  of  the  turkey 
with  one  part  of  this  compofition;  the  other  muft  be 
made  into  balls  and  boiled.  When  you  have  fewedup 
the  turkey,  and  dredged  it  with  flour,  put  it  into  a kettle 
of  cold  water;  cover  it  clofe,  fet  it  over  the  fire,  and 
when  the  fcum  begins  to  rife,  take  it  clean  off,  and  then 
cover  the  kettle  clofe.  If  a young  one  of  a moderate  fize 
let  it  boil  very  flowly  for  half  an  hour ; then  take  off 
your  kettle,  and  let  it  ftand  for  fome  time  clofe  covered, 
when  the  fleam  being  confined,  will  fufficientJy  do  it. 
When  you  difh  it  up  pour  a little  of  your  oyfier  fauceover 
it,  lay  the  force-meat  balls  round  it,  and  ferve  it  up  with 

the 
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the  reft  of  the  fauce  in  a boat. — Garnifh  your  difli  with 
barberries  and  lemon. 

The  beft  fauces  for  a boiled  turkey  are,  good  oyfter 
and  celery  fauce. — Make  the  oyfter-fauce  thus:  Take  a 
pint  of  oyflers,  ftrain  the  liquor  from  them,  and  beard 
and  wafh  them  in  cold  water.  Pour  the  liquor  clear  off 
into  a ftew-pan,  and  put  in  the  oyflers  with  a blade  of 
mace,  fome  butter  rolled  with  flour,  and  a quarter  of  a 
lemon.  When  they  boil  up,  put  in  half  a pint  of  cream, 
and  boil  the  whole  gently  together.  Take  the  lemon 
and  mace  out,  fqueeze  the  juice  of  the  lemon  into  the 
fauce,  and  ferve  it  up  in  your  boats  or  bafons. — Make 
the  celery  fauce  thus:  Cut  the  white  part  of  the  celery 
into  pieces  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  boil  it  in  fome 
water  till  it  is  tender.  Then  take  half  a pint  of  veal 
broth  and  a blade  of  mace,  and  thicken  it  with  a little 
flour  and  butter ; add  half  a pint  of  cream,  and  boil  them 
gently  together.  Put  in  your  celery,  and  when  it  boils, 
pour  them  into  your  boats. 

Chickens. 

AFTER  you  have  drawn  them,  lay  them  in  fkimmed 
milk  for  two  hours,  and  trufs  them.  When  you  have 
properly  finged,  and  duffed  them  w'ith  flour,  cover  them 
clofe  in  cold  water,  and  fet  them  over  a flow  fire. 
Having  taken  off  the  feum,  and  boiled  them  flowly  five 
or  fix  minutes,  take  them  off  the  fire,  and  keep' them 
clofe  covered  for  half  an  hour  in  the  water,  which  will 
do  them  fufficiently,  and  make  them  plump  and  white. 
Before  you  difli  them,  fet  them  on  the  fire  to  heat;  then 
drain  them  and  pour  over  them  white  fauce,  which 
you  muff  have  made  ready  in  the  following  manner: 

Take  the  heads  and  necks  of  the  chickens,  w-ith  a 
final l bit  of  ferag  of  veal,  or  any  feraps  of  mutton  you 
may  have  by  you,  and  put  them  into  a faucepan,  with  a 
blade  or  two  of  mace,  and  a few  black  pepper  corns,  an 
anohovv,  a head  of  celery,  a flice  of  the  end  of  a lemon, 
and  a bunch  of  fweet  herbs.  Put  to  thefe  a quart  of 
water,  cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  boil  till  it  is  reduced  to 
half  a pint.  Then  ftrain  it,  and  thicken  it  with  a quarter 
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ef  a pound  of  butter  mixed  with  flour,  and  boil  it  five  or 
fix  minutes.  Then  put  in  two  fpoonsful  of  mufhrooms, 
and  mix  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  with  a tea  cup  full  of 
cream,  and  a little'nutmeg  grated.  Put  in  your  fauce, 
and  keep  lhaking  it  over  the  fire,  till  it  is  near  boiling; 
then  pour  it  into  your  boats,  and  ferve  it  up  with  y.our 
chickens. 

Fozds. 

AFTER  having  drawn  your  fowls,  which  you  mufl 
be  particularly  careful  in  doing,  cutoff  the  head,  neck, 

• and  legs.  Skewer  them  with  the  ends  of  their  legs  in 
their  bodies,  and  tie  them  round  with  a firing.  Singe 
and  duft  them  well  with  flour,  put  them  into  cold 
water,  cover  the  kettle  clofe,  and  fet  it  on  the  fire; 
but  take  it  off  as  foon  as  the  fcum  begins  to  rife. — 
Cover  them  clofe  again,  and  let  them  boil  gently  twenty 
minutes;  then  take  them  off,  and  the  heat  of  the 
water  will  do  them  fufficiently.  Melted  butter  wTith 
parfley  Hired  fine  is  the  ufual  fauce;  but  you  may  ferve 
them  up  with  the  like  fauce  as  before  directed  for 
chickens. 

Rabbits  or  Dudes. 

BOIL  your  duck  or  rabbit  in  a good  deal  of  water, 
and  when  the  fcum  rifes  take  it  clean  off.  A duck  will 
take  about  twenty  minutes,  and  a rabbit  half  an  hour. 
Melted  butter  and  parfley  is  frequently  ufed  as  fauce  for 
rabbits;  but  if  you  prefer  onion  fauce,  which  will  do 
for  eirher,  make  it  thus:  Peel  your  onions  and  throw 
them  into water  as  you  peel  them;  then  cut  them  into 
thin  flices,  boil  them  in  milk  and  water,  and  fcum  the 
liquor.  About  half  an  hour  will  boil  them.  When 
they  are  fufficiently  boiled,  put  them  into  a clean  fieve 
to  drain;  chop  them,  and  rub  them  through  a cullender; 
then  put  them  into  a faucepan,  and  lhake  a little  flour^ 
with  two  or  three  fpoonsfulof  cream,  and  a good  piece 
of  butter.  Stew  them  all  together  till  thev  are  thick 
and  fine;  lay  the  duck  or  rabbit  in  a difb,  and  pour 
the  fauce  all  over,  it  a ra.bbit,  you  muft  pluck  out  the 
I.  F. 
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jaw-bones,  and  flick  one  in  each  eve,  the  fmall  end  In- 
wards. 

Another  fauce  fora  boiled  duck  may  be  made  thus: 
1 ake  one  large  onion,  a handful  of  parfley  clean  wafhed 
and  picked,  and  a lettuce:  cut  the  onion  fmall,  chop 
the  parfley  fine,  and  put  them  into  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
good  gravy,’ with  a fpoonful  of  lemon  juice,  and  a little 
pepper  and  fait.  When  they  have  ftewed  together  half 
an  hour,  add  two  fpoonsful  of  red  wioe.  Lay  the  duck 
in  your  difli,  and  pour  the  fauce  over  it. 

Pigeons. 

WHEN  you  draw  your  pigeons,  be  careful  to  take  out 
the  craw  as  clean  as  poflible.  Waft  them  in  feveral 
waters,  and  having  cut  off  the  pinions,  turn  their  legs 
under  their  wings.  Let  them  boil  very  flowly  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  they  will  be  fufficiently  done.  Difli 
them  up,  and  pour  over  them  good  melted  butter : lay 
round  the  difh  a little  brocoli,  and  ferve  them  up  with 
melted  butter  and  parfley  in  boats. — They  fliould  be 
boiled  by  themfelves,  and  may  be  eaten  with  bacon, 
greens,  fpinach,  or  afparagus. 

Geefe. 

SINGE  a goofe,  and  pour  over  it  a quart  of  boiling 
milk.  Let  it  continue  in  the  milk  all  night,  then  take 
it  out,  and  dry  it  well  with  a cloth.  Cut  an  onion  very 
fmall  with  fome  fage,  put  them  into  the  goofe,  few  it  up 
at  the  neck  and  vent,  and  hang  it  up  by  the  legs  till  the 
next  day  ; then  put  it  into  a pot  of  cold  water,  cover  it- 
c-lofe,  and  let  it  boil  gently  for  an  hour.  Serve  it  up 
with  onion  fauce. 

Partridges. 

BOIL  them  quick  in  a good  deal  of  water,  and  fit- 
teen  minutes  will  be  fufficient.  For  fauce,  take  a quar- 
ter of  a pint  of  cream,  and  a bit  of  frefh  butter  about  the 
fize  of  a walnut.  Stir  it  one  way  till  it  is  melted,  and 
then  pour  it  over  the  birds. 


P he  aj ant’s. 
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Pheafants. 

THESE  ntuft  be  like  wife  boiled  in  plenty  of  water. 
If  it  is  a fmall  one,  half  an  hour  will  be  fufficient,  but 
if  a large  one,  three  quarters.  For  fauce,  (tew  fome  heads 
of  celery  cut  very  fine,  thickened  with  cream,  and  a 
fmall  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  feafon  with  fait 
to  your  palate.  When  your  bird  is  done,  pour  the 
fauce  over  it,  and  garnith  the  dith  with  thin  flices  of 
lemon. 

~ Snipes  or  Woodcocks. 

SNIPES  or  Woodcocks  muft  be  boiled  in  good 
flrong  broth,  or  beef  gravy,  which  you  mud  make  as 
follows:  Cut  a pound  of  lean  beaf  into  fmall^pieces,  and 
put  it  into  two  quarts  of  water,  with  an  onion,  a bundle 
of  fweet-herbs,  a blade  or  two  of  mace,  fix  cloves,  and 
fome  whole  pepper.  Cover  it  clofe,  let  it  boil  till  it  is 
half  wafted,  then  ftrain  it  off,  and  put  the  gravy  into  a 
faucepan,  with  fait  enough  to  feafon  it.  Draw  the  birds 
clean,  but  take  particular  care  of  the  guts.  Put  the 
birds  into  the  gravy,  cover  them  clofe,  and  ten  minutes 
will  boil  them.  In  the  mean  time  cut  the  guts  and  liver 
fmall,  then  take  a little  of  the  gravy  the  birds  are  boiling 
in,  and  ftevv  the  guts  in  it  with  a blade  of  mace.  Take 
about  as  much  of  the  crumb  of  bread,  as  the  infide  of  a 
roll,  and  rub  or  grate  it  very  fmall  into  a clean  cloth, 
then  put  it  into  a pan  with  fome  butter,  and  fry  it  till 
crifp,  and  of  a fine  light  brown  colour.  When  vour 
birds  are  ready,  take  about  half  a pint  of  the  liquo/they 
were  boiled  in,  and  add  to  the  guts  too  fpoonsful  of  red 
wine,  and  a piece  of  butter  about  the  fize  of  a walnut 
rolled  in  Hour.  Set  them  on  the  fire,  and  fhake  your 
faucepan  often,  (but  by  no  means  ftir  it  with  a fpoon) 
till  the  butter  is  melted  then  put  in  the  fried  crumbs, 
give  the  faucepan  another  fhake-,  take  up  your  birds,  lay 

them  in  the  dith,  and  pour  your  fauce  over  them. 

Garnith  with  fliced  lemon*. 
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boiling  fish. 

Turbot. 

WHEN  you  have  thoroughly  wafhed  and  cleanfed 
your  mh,  rub  fome  alle-gar  over  it,  which  will  greatly 
contribute  to  its  firmnefs.  Put  it  in  your  fifh-plate  with 
the  belly  upwards,  and'  fallen  a cloth  tight  ovdr  it  to 
prevent  its  breaking.  Let  it  boil  gently  in  hard  water, 
\Mth  plenty  of  fait  and  vinegar,  and  fcum  it  well  to 
prevent  die  fk in  being  difcoloured.  Be  fure  not  to  put 
in  your  nth  till  your  water  boils,  and  when  it  is  enough, 
take  it  up,  and  drain  it.  Remove  the  cloth  carefully, 
and  flip  the  fifh  very  cautiouflv  on  the  difli,  for  fear  of 
breaking  it.  Lay  over  it  o\fl:er-patties,  or  fried  oyffers. 
Put  your  lobfter  or  gravy-fauce  into  boats,  and  garnifh 
with  crifped  parfley  and  pickles. 

Another  Way  to  drefs  a Turbot. 

PUT  into  the  bottom  of  your  ftew-pan  fome  thyme, 
parfley,  fweet-herbs,  and  an  onion  fliced.  Then  Jay  in 
your  fifh,  and  drew  over  it  the  like  quantity  of  the  fame 
herbs,  with  fome  chives  and  fweet  bafil.  Cover  the  fifh 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  white  wine  and  the  beft  vine- 
gar. Strew  in  a little  bay  fait  with  fome  whole  pepper. 
Set  the  ftew-pan  over  a gentle  fire,  and  gradually  in~ 
creafe  the  heat  till  it  is  enough  ; which  done,  take  it  off 
the  fire,  but  let  the  fifh  remain  in  the  liquor,  till  you  have 
made  your  fauce  as  follows : Set  a fauce-pan  over  the 
fire,  with  a pound  of  butter,  two  anchovies  fplit,  boned, 
and  walked,  two  large  fpoonsful  of  capers,  cut  fmall, 
fome  chives  whole,  a little  pepper  and  fait,  fome  nut- 
meg grated,  a little  flour,  a fpoonful  of  vinegar,  and  a 
little  Water. — Keep  fhaking  it  round  for  fome  time,  and 
then  put  on  the  fifh  to  make  it  quite  hot.  When  both 
are  done,  put  the  turbot  into  a difh,  pour  fome  of  the 
fauce  over  it,  and  the  remainder  into  a boat.  Garnifti 
the  difli  with  horfe  radilli. 
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Turbot,  en  Maigret 

Put  into  your  ftew-pan  a pint  of  water,  a good  bit 
of  fait,  fome  garlick,  onions,  all  forts  of  fweet  herbs, 
and  cloves ; boil  the  whole  half  an  hour  over  a flow- 
fire.  Let  it  fettle.  Pour  it  off  clear,  and  (train  it 
through  a fieve  ; then  put  in  twice  as  much  milk  as 
brine, & and  put  the  fifh  in  it  over  a flow  fire,  letting  it 
dimmer  only.  When  your  turbot  is  done,  you  may  ferve 
it  with  any  one  of  the  following  fauces:  Ragout  of  egg 
balls,  ragout  of  oyfters,  or  truffles,  or  mulhroom,  or  a 
fauce  hachee. 

Salmon. 

THIS  is  fo  fubftantial  a fifh,  that  it  requires  to  be 
well,  boiled.  A piece  not  very  thick  will  take  half  an 
hour.*  Soil  horfe-radidi  in  the  water.  For  fauce,  melt 
fome  butter  plain,  and  fome  other  with  anchovy.  Gar- 
nifh  with  horfe-radith  and  diced  lemon. 

To  drefs  a zvhole  Salmon  for  a large  Company. 

WHEN  the  falmon  is  fcalde,d  and  gutted,  take  off  the 
head  and  tail,  cut  the  body  through  into  dices  an  inch  and 
a half  thick,  and  throw  them  into  a large  pan  of  pump 
water.  When  they  are  all  put  in,  fprinkle  a handful  of 
bay  fait  upon  the  water,  ftir  it  about,  and  then  take  out 
the  fidi.  Set  on  a large  deep  dew  pan,  boil  the  head  and 
tail,  but  do  not  fplit  the  head,  and  put  in  fome  fait. — 
When  they  have  boiled  ten  minutes,  fkim  the  water 
very  clean,  and  put  in  the  dices.  When  they  are 
boiled  enough,  take  them  out,  lav  the  head  and  tail  in  a 
didi,  and  the  dices  round.  Serve  it  up  with  plain  melt- 
ed butter  and  anchovy  fauce.  Garnilh  with  horfe-radifh, 

mixed  with  the  dices. 

% 

Cod's  Head. 

TAKE  out  the  gills  and  the  blood,  wafh  the  whole 
very  clean,  rub  over  it  a little  fait,  and  a glafs  of  allegar, 
and  lay  on  your  fifli  plate.  When  the  water  boils,  throw 
in  a good  handful  of  fait,  with  a glafs  of  allegar.  Then 
put  in  the  fifb.,  and  let  it  boil  gently  half  an  hour  (if  it  is 
3 a large 
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a large  one  three  quarters).  Take  it  up  very  carefully, 
and  drip  the  (kin  clean  ofl,  fet  it  before  a brifk  fire, 
dredge  it  all  over  with  flour,  and  bade  it  well  with  butter. 
When  the  froth  begins  to  rife,  throw  over  it  fome  very 
fine  white  bread  crumbs,  and  continue  hading  it  to  make 
it  troth  well.  When  it  is  of  a fine  light  brown,  difh  it  up, 
and  garnifh  it  with  lemon  cut  in  dices,  fcraped  horfe- 
radifh,  barberries,  a few  fmall  fifii  fried  and  laid  round 
it,  or  fried  oyders.  Cut  the  row  and  liver  in  dices,  and 
lay  over  it  a little  of  the  lumpy  part  of  the  lobder  out  of 
the  fauce  which  you  mud  make  as  follows  r Take  a 
good  lobder,  and  dick  a fkewer  in  the  vent  of  the  tail  to 
keep  out  the  water.  Throw  into  the  water  a handful  of 
fait,  and  when  it  boils  put  in  the  lobder,  which  will  be 
done  in  half  an  hour.  If  it  has  fpawn,  pick  them  off, 
and  pound  them  very  fine  in  the  mortar.  Put  them  into 
half  a pound  of  good  melted  butter;  then  take  the  meat 
out  of  your  lobder,  break  it  in  bits,  and  put  that  in  like- 
wife,  with  a large  fpoonful  of  lemon-pickle,  the  fame  of 
walnut  catchup,  a dice  of  lemon,  one  or  two  dices  of 
horfe-radifh,  and  a fmall  quantity  of  beaten  mace;  feafon 
it  to  your  tade  with  fait  and  chyan  pepper.  Eoil  them 
one  minute,  then  take  out  the  horfe  radifii,  and  lemon, 
pour  it  into  your  fauce-boat,  and  ferve  it  up  with  your 
filh.— If  lobders  cannot  be  procured,  you  may  make  ufe 
of  oyders  or  flirimps  the  fame  way:  and  it  you  cannot 
get  any  kind  of  fhell-fifh,  you  may  then  add  to  the  butter 
two  anchovies  cut  fmall,  a fpoonful  of  walnut  liquor, 
and  an  onion  duck  with  cloves. 

Whole  Cod. 

PUT  a large  quantity  of  water  into  your  fifh-kettle? 
which  mud  be  of  a proper  fize  for  the  cod,  with  a_ 
quarter  of  a pint  of  vinegar,  a handful  of  fait,  and  halt 
a dick  of  horfe  radifli.  Letthefe  boil  together  for  fome 
time,  and  then  put  in  the  fifii.  V*  hen  it  is  done  enough 
(which  will  be  known  by  feeling  the  fins,  and  the  look 
of  the  fifii)  lay  it  to  drain,  put  it  on  a hot  fifii  plate,  and 
then  in  a warm  difh,  with  the  liver  cut  in  half,  and  laid 
on  each  fide.  Serve  it  up  with  ihrimp  or  oyfter-fauce, 
and  garnifii  with  fcraped  horfe-radifh. 
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Salt  Cod. 

STEEP  your  fait  fifh  in  water  all  night,  with  a glafs  of 
vinegar  thrown  into  it,  which  will  takeout  the  fait;  and 
make  it  as  mild  as  frefli  fifh.  The  next  day  boil  it, 
and  when  it  is  enough,  feparate  it  in  flakes  into  your  di(h. 
Then  pour  egg  fauce  over  it,  or  parfnips  boiled  and  beat 
fine  with  butter  and  cream.  As  it  will  foon  grow  cold 
lend  it  to  table  on  a water-plate. 

Cod's  Sounds. 

BOIL  your  founds  well,  but  be  careful  they  are  not 
done  too  much.  Take  them  up,  and  let  them  (land  till 
they  are  quite  cold.  Then  make  a force-meat  of  chop- 
ped oyfters,  crumbs  of  bread,  a lump  of  butter,  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  fait,  and  fill  your  founds 
with  it.  Skewer  them  into  the  fhape  of  a turkey,  and  lard 
them  down  each  fide,  as  you  would  the  breaft  of  a turkey. 
Duft  them  wrell  with  flour,  and  put  thembefore  the  fire  in 
a tin  oven  to  roafl.  Bafte  them  well  with  butter,  and  when 
enough,  pour  on  them  oyfler  fauce,  and  garnifh  with  bar- 
berries.— This  is  a pretty  fide-difh  for  a large  table;  or 
very  proper  in  the  time  of  Lent. 

Soa/s. 

TAKE  a pair  of  foals,  (kin  and  gut  them.  Then 
wafli  them  thoroughly  clean,  and  lay  them  in  vinegar, 
fait,  and  water,  for  two  hours;  then  dry  them  in  a cloth, 
put  them  into  a ftew-pan  with  a pint  of  white  wine,  a 
bunch  of  fweet-herbs,  an  onion  ftuck  with  fix  cloves, 
feme  whole  pepper,  and  a little  fait.  Cover  them  quite 
clofe,  and  when  enough,  take  them  up,  lay  them  in 
your  difli,  (train  the  liquor,  and  thicken  it  with  butter 
and  flour.  Pour  the  fa'uce  over,  and  garnifh  with  fera- 
ped  horfe-radifii  and  lemon.  You  may  add  prawns, 
lhrimps,  or  mufcles  to  your  fauce,  according  to  the 
fancy  of  thofe  for  whom  you  provide. — This  is  a very 

good  method;  but  to  make  a variety,  you  may  drefs  them 
as  follows: 

lake  two  or  three  pair  of  middling  fized  foals,  flcin, 
gut  and  walk  them  in  (pring  water.  Then  put  them  on 

a dilh. 
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a difh,  and  pour  half  a pint  of  white  wfne  over  them,  turf* 
them  two  or  three  times  in  it  and  then  pour  it  away.— 
Cutoff  the  heads  and  fails  of  the  foals,  and  fet  on  aftew- 
pan  with  a little  rich  fifh  broth;  put  in  an  onion  cut  in 
pieces,  a bunch  of  fweet-herbs,  pepper,  fait,  and  a blade 
of  mace.  When  thefe  boil,  put  in  the  foals,  and  with 
them  half  a lemon  cut  in  dices  with  the  peel  on.  Let 
them  fimmer  flowly  for  fome  time,  then  take  out  the 
fweet-herbs,  and  put  in  a pint  of  ftrong  white  wine,  and 
a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Let  them  all  fimmer 
together  till  the  foals  are  enough.  While  the  fifh  are 
doing,  put  in  half  a pint  of  veal  gravy,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  e (fence  of  ham;  let  it  boil  a little,  then  take  up 
the  foals,  and  pour  this  over  them.— Serve  up  fauce  as 
before  dire&ed,  and  garnifli  your  difh  with  diced  lemon 
and  horfe-radifli. 

Trout. 

BOIL  them  in  vinegar,  water,  and  fait,  with  a piece 
©f  horfe-radifli ; and  ferve  them  up  with  anchovy-fauce 
and  plain  butter. 

Pike. 

WHEN  you  have  taken  out  the  gills  and  guts,  and 
thoroughly  waflied  it,  make  a good  force-meat  of  chop- 
ped oyflers,  the  crumb  of  half  a penny  loaf,  a little  lemon- 
peel  Aired  flue,  a lump  of  butter,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
a few  fweet-herbs,and  feafon  them  to  your  tafte  with  fait, 
pepper  and  nutmeg.  Mix  all  thefe  well  together,  and 
put  them  into  the  belly  of  the  fifh,  which  mull:  be  fewed 
up,  and  fkewered  round.  Boil  it  in  hard  water  with  a 
little  fait,  .and  a tea-cup  full  of  vinegar  put  into  the  pan. 
As  foon  as  the  water  boils,  put  in  the  fifh  (but  not  be- 
fore) and  if  it  is  of  a middling  fize,  it  will  be  done  in 
half  an  hour.  Serve  it  up  with  oyfter  fauce  in  a boat, 
having  firfl;  poured  a little  on  the  fifh.  Garnifli  with 
pickled  barberries. 

Carp. 

WHEN  you  kill  your  carp,  fave  all  the  blood,  and 
have  ready  fome  nice  gravy  made  of  beef  and  mutton, 

feafoned 
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feafoned  with  pepper,  fait,  mace,  and  onion.  Before 
you  put  in  your  fifh,  (train  it  off,  and  boil  your  carp  be- 
fore you  put  it  into  the  gravy.  Set  it  on  a (low  fire  about 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  thicken  the  fauce  with  a large 
piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  or  you  may  make  your 
fauce  thus;  take  the  liver  of  the  carp  clean  from  the 
guts,  three  anchovies, a little  parfley, thyme, and  an  onion. 
Chop  thefe  fmall  together,  and  take  half  a pint  of  Rhe- 
nith  wine,  four  fpoonsful  of  vinegar,  and  the  blood  of  the 
carp.  When  all  thefe  are  flewed  gently  together,  put  it 
to  the  carp,  which  mud  firfl:  be  boiled  in  water  with  a 
little  fait  and  a pint  of  wine;  but  take  care  not  to  do  it 
too  much  after  the  carp  is  put  into  the  fauce. 

Mullets. 

THESE  mud  be  boiled  in  fait  and  water.  When 
they  are  enough,  pour  away  part  of  the  water,  and  put 
to  the  reft  a pint  of  red  wine,  fome  fait  and  vinegar, 
two  onions  diced,  with  a bunch  of  fweet-herbs,  fome 
nutmeg,  beaten  mace,  and  the  juice  of  a lemon.  Boil 
thefe  well  together,  with  two  or  three  anchovies.  Then 
put  in  the  fifh,  and  when  they  have  fimmered  in  it  fome 
time,  put  them  into  a difh,  and  drain  the  fauce  over 
them.  You  may  add  fhrjmp  or  oyfter-fauce  according 
to  your  diferetion. 

Mackarel. 

GUT  and  wafli  them  clean,  then  dry  them  in  a cloth, 
and  rub  them  gently  over  with  vinegar.  Lay  them 
ftrait  on  your  fifh  plate,  and  be  very  careful  in  handling 
them,  as  they  are  fo  tender  a fifli  that  they  will  eafily 
break.  When  the  water  boils,  put  them  into  your  filh- 
pan  with  a little  fait,  and  let  them  boil  gently  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  When  you  pike  them  up,  drain 
them  well,  and  put  the  water  that  runs  from  them  into  a 
fauce-pan  with  one  large  fpoonful  of  catchup,  a blade  or 
two  of  mace,  an  anchovy,  and  a (lice  of  lemon.  "Let 
thele  all  boil  together  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then 
ftrain  it  through  a hair  fieve,  and  thicken  it  with  flour 
and  butter.  Put  this  fauce  in  one  boat,  and  melted  but* 
ter  and  parfley  in  another.  Difh  up  your  fifli  with  their 

F tails 
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tails  in  the  middle,  andgnrnifli  with  fcraped  horfe-radifh 
and  barberries.  Mackarel  may  be  ferved  with  melted 
butter  and  a little  fennel,  cut  fine,  mixed  with  fcalded 
goofeberries ; alfo  with  fweet  herbs,  cut  fine,  in  melt- 
ed butter,  with  a little  anchovy  eflence. 

Mackarel  a-la- Bourgeois. 

SPLIT  them  open,  put  pepper,  fait,  mace,  parfley, 
fhalots  and  bread  crumbs,  with  fome  butter  on  them. 
You  may  either  fry  or  fend  them  to  the  oven.  Serve 
them  up  with  plain  melted  butter. 

, Herrings. 

SCALE,  gut,  and  wafh  them,  then  dry  them  tho- 
roughly in  a cloth,  and  rub  them  over  with  a little  fait 
and  vinegar.  Skewer  their  tails  in  their  mouths,  and 
lay  them  on  your  fiih-plate.  When  the  water  boils,  put 
them  in,  and  about  ten  or  twelve  minutes  will  do  them. 
After  you  have  taken  them  up  let  them  drain  properly, 
and  then  turn  their  heads  into  the  middle  of  the  difli. 
Serve  them  up  with  melted  butter  and  parfley,  and  gar- 
nifli  with  fcraped  horfe-radilh. 

Flounders , Plaife , and  Dabs. 

AS  the  fimilarity  of  thefe  fifli  is  fo  great,  the  method 
of  drefling  either  muft  be  the  fame.  Firfi:  cut  off  the 
fins,  nick  the  brown  fide  under  the  head,  and  take  out 
the  guts.  Then  drv  them  with  a cloth,  and  boil  them  in 

Q 

fait  and  water.  Serve  them  up  with  flirimp,  cockle,  or 
mufcle  fauce,  and  garnifh  with  red  cabbage. 

Perch . 

PUT  your  fifli  into  the  water  when  it  boils,  with  fome 
fait,  an  onion  cut  in  flices,  fome  parfley,  and  as  much 
milk  as  will  turn  the  water.  When  the  fifli  is  enough, 
put  it  into  a foup  difh,  and  pour  a little  of  the  water  with 
the  parfley  and  onions  over  it.  Serve  it  up  with  melted 
butter  and  parfley  in  a boat. 

Eels . 

AFTER  fkinning,  gutting,  and  properly  wafliing 

them,  cut  off  their  heads,  dry  them,  and  twift  them 

round 
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round  on  your  fifh-plate.  Boil  them  in  fait  and  water, 
and  ferve  them  up  with  melted  butter  and  parfley. — If 
you  only  boil  them  in  fuch  a quantity  of  water  as  will 
juft  cover  them,  the  liquor  will  be  exceeding  good,  and 
very  beneficial  to  weak  or  confumptive  conftitutions. 

Sturgeon. 

WHEN  you  have  cleaned  your  fifh  properly,  pre- 
pare as  much  liquor  as  will  boil  it  in  the  following 
manner:  To  two  quarts  of  water  put  a pint  of  vinegar, 
a ftick  of  horfe-radifh,  two  or  three  bits  of  lemon-peel, 
fome  whole  pepper,  a bay-leaf,  and  a fmall  quantity  of 
fait.  Boil  your  fifh  in  this  liquor,  and  when  enough 
(which  you  will  know  by  the  flefh  appearing  likely  to 
feparate  from  the  bones)  take  it  up,  and  have  ready  the 
following  fauce : Melt  a pound  of  butter,  diftolve  an 
anchovy  in  it,  put  in  a blade  or  two  of  mace,  bruife  the 
body  of  a crab  in  the  butter,  a few  fhrimps  or  Cray  fifh, 
a little  catchup,  and  a little  lemon-juice.  When  it 
boils,  take  up  the  fturgeon,  drain  it  well,  lay  it  in  your 
difh,  and  ferve  it  up  with  the  fauce  poured  into  boats. 
Garnifh  with  fried  oyfters,  diced  lemon,  and  fcraped 
horfe-radifh. 

Turtles. 

THESE  animals  not  only  furnifh  the  moft  delicious 
repaft  to  the  epicure,  but  to  all  thofe  who  can  obtain  fo 
luxurious  a gratification.  They  are  of  various  fizes, 
and  that  the  reader  may  be  informed  how  to  drefs  them, 
we  (hall  here  confine  ourfelves  to  one  of  about  eighty 
pounds  weight.  Take  the  turtle  out  of  the  water  the 
night  before  you  intend  to  drefs  it.  In  the  morning 
cut  its  throat,  or  the  head  oft',  and  let  it  bleed  for  fome 
time.  Then  cut  off  the  fins;  fcald,  fcale,  and  trim 
them  and  the  head,  and  raife  the  callipee,  which  is  the 
belly  or  under  fhell  j clean  it  well,  leaving  to  it  as  much 
meat  as  you  conveniently  can.  Take  from  the  back  fhell 
all  the  meat  and  entrails,  except  the  monfieur,  which  is 
the  fat,  and  looks  green:  this  muft  alfo  be  baked  with 
the  fhell,  Wafh  all  clean  with  fait  and  water,  and  cut  it 
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into  pieces  of  a moderate  fize.  Take  it  from  the  bones, 
and  put  them  with  the  fins  and  head  into  a foup-pot,  with 
a gallon  of  water,  fome  fait,  and  two  blades  of  mace. 
When  it  boils,  fkin  it  clean,  and  put  in  it  a bunch  of 
thyme,  parfley,  favory,  and  young  onions,  and  your 
veal  part,  except  about  one  pound  and  a half,  which  mull 
be  made  forcemeat  of,  as  for  Scotch  collops,  adding  a 
little  chyan  pepper.  When  the  veal  is  boiled  in  the 
foup  about  an  hour,  take  it  out,  cut  it  into  pieces,  and 
put  to  the  other  part.  The  guts,  which  are  confidered 
as  the  beft  part,  mull  be  fplit  open,  feraped,  and  made 
clean,  and  cut  into  pieces  about  two  inches  long.  Scald 
and  Ikin  the  paunch  or  maw,  and  cut  it  like  the  other 
parts;  mix  them  with  the  guts  and  other  parts,  except  the 
liver,  and  add  half  a pound  of  frefli  butter,  a few  flialots, 
a bunch  of  thyme,  parfley,  and  a little  favory,  feafoned 
with  fait,  white  pepper,  mace,  three  or  four  cloves 
beaten,  and  a little  chyan  pepper.  Stew  them  about  half 
an  hour  over  a good  charcoal  Are,  and  put  in  half  a pint 
of  Madeira  wine,  with  as  much  of  the  broth  as  will  cover 
it,  and  let  it  flew  till  tender,  which  will  take  about  four 
or  five  hours.  When  it  is  nearly  enough,  fkim  it,  thicken 
it  with  flour,  add  fome  veal  broth,  and  make  it  about 
the  thicknefs  of  a fricafee.  Let  your  forcemeat  balls  be 
fried  about  the  fize  of  a walnut,  and  ftewed  about  half  an 
hour  with  the  refl.  If  there  are  any  eggs,  let  them  be 
boiled  and  cleaned;  but  if  none,  get  twelve  or  fourteen 
yolks  of  hard  eggs.  Then  put  the  flew  (which  is  the 
callipafli)  into  the  fliell  with  the  eggs,  and  either  make  ufe 
of  a falamander,  or  put  it  into  the  oven  to  bake.  Slafli 
the  callipee  in  feveral  places,  put  fome  butter  to  it,  and 
feafon  it  moderately  with  chyan  and  white  pepper,  fait, 
beaten  mace,  chopped  thyme,  parfley  and  young  onions. 
Put  a piece  on  each  flafli,  and  fome  over  the  whole,  and 
a duft  of  flour ; then  bake  it  in  a brilk  oven,  in  a tin 
or  iron  dripping-pan.  The  back  fliell,  which  is  called 
the  callipafli,  mud  be  feafoned  like  the  callipee,  and 
baked  in  a dripping-pan,  fet  upright,  with  four  brick- 
bats, or  any  thing  ot  that  kind.  An  hour  and  a halt 
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will  bake  it,  which  mud  be  done  before  the  (lew  be  put 
in.  The  fins,  when  boiled  very  tender,  muftbe  taken 
out  of  thefoup,  and  put  into  a ftew-pan,  with  fome  good 
veal  gravy,  not  high  coloured,  a little  Madeira  wine, 
feafoned  and  thickened  as  the  callipafh,  and  ferved  in  a 
difh  by  itfelf.  The  lights,  heart,  and  liver,  may  be  done 
the  fame  way,  but  a little  higher  feafoned  : or  the  lights 
and  heart  may  be  ftewed  with  the  callipafh,  and  taken 
out  before  you  put  it  into  the  {hell,  with  a little  of  the 
fauce,  adding  a little  more  feafoning;  but  difh  it  by  it- 
felf.  The  veal  part  may  be  made  fricandos,  or  Scotch 
collops.  The  liver  fhould  never  be  ftewed  with  the  cal- 
lipafh, but  dreffed  by  itfelf  in  any  manner  you  like;  ex- 
cept you  feparate  the  lights  and  heart  from  the  callipafh, 
and  ferve  them  together  in  one  difh.  Be  careful  to  (train 
the  foup,  and  ferve  it  in  a tureen,  or  large  china  bowl. — 
The  different  difhes  may  be  placed  on  the  table  as  fol- 
lows : The  callipee  at  the  head,  the  callipafh  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  lights,  foup,  fins,  &c.  in  the  centre.— 
The  fins  kept  in  the  liquor  will  eat  well  when  cold. 

Court  Bouillon,  for  all  Kinds  of  frefli  Fijh . 

PUT  into  your  fifh-kettle,  which  muff  be  according 
to  the  fize  of  your  fifh,  fome  water,  a quart  of  white 
wine,  a bit  of  butter,  fait,  pepper,  a faggot  of  fweet 
herbs,  fome  ftewed  onions  and  carrots  : boil  your  fifh 
in  this  liquor. 


CHAP.  III. 

BOASTING  IN  GENERAL. 

SECT.  I. 

BUTCHER’s  meat. 

HPHE  firft  confideration  of  the  cook  in  roafting  muft 
X be  to  regulate  the  ftrength  of  her  fire  in  proportion 
to  the  article  fhe  has  to  drefs.  If  it  is  a fmall  or  thin 

joint. 
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joint,  the  fire  muft  be  brifk,  that  it  may  be  done  quick; 
but  if  a large  one,  a fubftantial  fire  muft  be  made  in  order 
that  it  may  gradually  receive  the  heat,  and  by  ftirring  up 
the  fire,  when  it  begins  to  burn  up,  and  keeping  the  bot- 
tom clear,  the  meat  muft  be  roafted  as  it  ought  to  be,  and 
with  little  trouble  to  the  cook.  Never  put  fait  on  your 
meat  before  you  lay  it  to  the  fire,  as  it  will  be  apt  to  draw 
out  the  gravy.  In  roafting  Beef \ if  it  be  a large  piece, 
fkewer  a fheet  of  writing  paper  over  the  fat,  and  bafte  it 
well  while  roafting.  When  it  is  near  enough,  which  you 
will  know  by  the  fmoke  drawing  to  the  fire,  take  off  the 
paper,  then  bafte  it  well  and  dredge  it  with  flour  to  make, 
it  frothy.  Mutton  and  Lamb  muft  be  roafted  with  a clear, 
quick  fire. — Veal  requires  particular  care,  and  muft  be 
done  of  a fine  light  brown  colour.  If  it  is  a fillet  or  loin, 
put  paper  over  the  fat,  in  the  fame  manner  as  you  do 
beef.  At  firft  let  it  be  fome  diftance  from  the  fire,  and 
bafte  it  with  butter  ; but  when  it  is  got  thoroughly  warm, 
put  it  nearer,  and  when  nearly  done,  dredge  it  with  flour. 
If  a breaft,  put  the  caul  over  it,  with  the  fweet-bread 
fkewered  on  the  back,  and  when  fufficiently  done,  take 
off  the  caul  and  dredge  it  with  flour.  Pork  as  well  as  Veal 
fhould  be  well  done,  otherwife  it  will  naufeate:  but  mut- 
ton and  beef,  if  a little  under  done  may  be  difpenfed  with. 
Wild  Fozols  muft  be  roafted  with  a clear,  brifk  fire,  and 
when  they  are  frothy,  and  of  a light  brown  colour,  they 
are  enough.  Great  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  over-do 
them,  as  the  lofs  of  gravy  will  produce  a want  of  the 
flavour.  Tame  Fowls  require  more  roafting,  and  muft  be 
often  bafted,  in  order  to  keep  up  a ftrong  froth,  which 
will  make  them  look  well  when  brought  to  table.  Pigs 
and  GeeJ'e  muft  be  done  with  a quick  fire,  turned  quick, 
and  frequently  bafted.  Hares  and  Rabbits  require  time 
and  care,  otherw'ife  the  body  will  be  done  too  much,  and 
the  ends  too  little.  In  roafting  any  article,  always  allow 
longer  time  for  it  in  frofty  than  in  mild  weather ; and 
take  particular  care  that  your  fpits  are  thoroughly  clean 
before  you  put  on  your  meat,  as  nothing  is  more  difa- 
wreeable  than  the  mark  of  it  left  in  the  flelli. 

° Having  laid  before  the  cook  thefe  neceflary  and  ge- 
2 » neral 
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neral  obfervations  in  roafting,  we  fhall  now  proceed  to 
give  directions  for  dreffing  the  refpefitive  articles  under 
this  head ; beginning  with 

, Beef. 

THE  firft  fteps  to  be  taken  in  roafting  Beef  we  have 
already  noticed  in  the  foregoing  obfervations.  It  re- 
mains, therefore,  only  to  fay,  that  the  time  each  joint 
will  take  doing  muft  be  proportioned  to  its  weight.  If 
a piece  of  ten  pounds  it  will  take  an  hour  and  a half  at 
a good  fire.  Twenty  pounds  weight,  if  a thick  piece, 
will  take  three  hours,  but  if  thin  half  an  hour  lefs;  and 
fo  on  in  proportion  to  the  weight.  When  done,  take  it 
up,  and  put  it  into  your  difh.  Serve  it  with  potatoes, 
horfe-radifh,  and  pickles  for  fauce,  and  garnifh  the  rim  of 
the  difti  with  horfe-radifh  fcraped  very  fine. 

Mutton  and  Lamb. 

MUTTON  and  Lamb  muft  be  roafted  with  a 
quick  clear  fire.  Bafte  it  as  foon  as  you  lay  it  down, 
fprinkle  on  a little  fait,  and,  when  near  done,  dredge  it 
with  flour.  A leg  of  mutton  of  fix  pounds  will  take  ail 
hour  and  a quarter,  and  one  of  twelve  two  hours ; a 
breaft  half  an  hour  at  a quick  fire;  a neck  an  hour,  and 
a fhoulder  much  about  the  fame  time  as  a leg.  In  dref- 
fing the  loin,  the  chine  (which  is  the  two  loins,)  and  the 
faddle  (which  is  the  two  necks  and  part  of  the  fhoulders 
cut  together)  you  muft  raife  the  fkin,  and  fkevver  it  on, 
and  when  near  done,  take  off  the  fkin,  and  bafte  it  to 
froth  it  up.  Send  fome  good  plain  gravy  up  with  it. 

Haunch  of  Mutton  dreffed  like  Venifon. 

TAKE  a hind-quarter  of  fine  mutton,  ftale  killed,  and 
cut  the  leg  like  a haunch.  Lay  it  in  a pan  with  the  back 
dowgwards,  pour  in  a bottle  of  red  wine,  and  Jet  the 
meat  foak  in  it  twenty- four  hours.  Before  you  fpit  it,  let 
it  be  covered  with  clean  paper  and  pafte  as  you  do  venifon, 
in  order  to  preferve  the  fat.  Roaft  it  before  a quick  fire’ 
and  keep  balling  with  butter  mixed  with  fome  of  the’ 
liquor  in  which  it  was  foaked.  When  done,  ferve  it  up 

with 
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with  Come  good  rich  gravy  in  one  boat,  and  fweet  fauce 
in  another.  It  will  take  about  three  hours  roafting. 

A Fore-Quarter  of  Houfe- Lamb. 

A Small  fore-quarter  of  houfe-lamb  will  take  an  hour 
and  a half  roafting  j a leg  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
When  it  is  done,  and  put  into  the  difh,  cut  off  the 
fhoulder,  and  pepper  and  fait  the  ribs.  Serve  it  up  with 
fallad,  brocoli,  potatoes,  or  mint  fauce. 

Tongues  or  Udders. 

PARBOIL,  the  tongue  before  you  put  it  down  to 
roaft ; (tick  eight  or  ten  cloves  about  it,  bafte  it  with 
butter,  and  ferve  it  up  with  fome  gravy  and  fweetmeat 
fauce.  An  udder  may  be  roafted  after  the  fame  manner. 
You  may  alfo  lard  the  tongue  nicely,  but  take  care  that 
the  fire  does  not  burn  the  lardinsr. 

O 

Veal. 

IF  your  fire  is  good,  veal  will  take  about  a quarter  of 
an  hour  to  each  pound  in  roafting.  The  fat  of  the  loin 
and  fillet  muft  be  covered  with  paper,  as  we  have  before 
obferved.  The  fillet  and  fhoulder  muft  be  fluffed  with 
the  following  favoury  compofitiotv — -a  quarter  of  a pound 
of  fuet  chopped  fine,  parfley  and  fweet  herbs  chopped, 
grated  bread  and  lemon  peel ; pepper,  fait,  and  a little 
nutmeg,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Work  thefe  all  well 
together,  and  fluff  them  into  your  veal  as  fecure  as  you 
can,  that  it  may  not  fall  out  while  roafting.  The  breaft 
muft  be  roafted  with  the  caul  on  till  it  is  near  enough  ; 
then  take  it  off,  and  flour  and  bafte  the  meat.  When 
you  have  taken  it  up,  and  put  it  into  your  difh,  pour  a 
little  melted  butter  over  it,  and  ferve  it  up  with  any  of 
the  following  fauces ; potatoes,  brocoli,  cucumbers 
ftewed,  French  beans,  peafe,  cauliflowers,  celery  Hew- 
ed. Remember,  in  drefling  any  joint  of  veal  that  it  is 
well  done,  but  at  the  fame  time  let  it  not  be  too  much. 
If  it  is  not  done  enough  it  will  be  too  difguftful  to  en- 
joy, and  if  too  much,  the  juices  will  be  loft,  and  the 
ffefli  eat  taftelefs. 
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Pork. 

PORK,  like  veal,  muft  be  well  done.  If  it  is  a 
loin,  take  a (harp  penknife,  and  cut  the  fkin  acrofs, 
which  will  not  only  make  the  joint  more  convenient  to 
carve,  but  will  alfo  make  the  rind,  or  crackling*  more 
pleafant  to  eat.  A leg  of  pork  myft  be  fcored  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  loin  ; if  not  particularly  obje£ded 
to,  {duff  the  knuckle  part  with  fage  and  onion  chopped 
fine,  with  pepper  and  fait ; or  cut  a hole  under  the  twift, 
put  the  feafoning  there,  and  fallen  it  with  a fkewer, 
Roald  it  crifp,  as  it  will  make  the  crackling,  of  which 
mold  people  are  fond,  eat  the  better.  If  you  want  a 
Spring  (which  is  not  very  common,  though,  at  the  fame 
time,  if  young,  will  eat  exceeding  well)  cut  off  the 
thank,  or  knuckle,  fprinkle  fage  and  onion  over  it, 
roll  it  round,  and  tie  it  with  a firing.  About  two  hours 
will  do  it.  The  Spare-Rib  fhould  be  balded  with  a 
little  bit  of  butter,  a very  little  duft  of  flour,  and  feme 
dried  fage  fhred  fmall.  The  principal  fauces  for  any 
kind  of  roaft  pork  are,  potatoes,  muftard  and  apple- 
fauce,  the  latter  of  which  you  maid  make  thus:  Pare, 
core,  andflice  fome  apples,  and  put  them  into  a lauce- 
pan  with  a little  water,  to  prevent  their  burning,  and 
throw  in  a bit  of  lemon-peel.  When  they  are  enough, 
take  out  the  peel,  hiuife  the  apples,  and  add  a piece  of 
butter,  and  a little  fugar.  When  you  have  worked  the 
whole  together  very  fine,  fet  it  on  the  fire  till  it  is  quite 
hot,  then  put  it  into  vourbafon,  and  ferve  it  up  with  the 
meat. — If  it  is  a leg  of  pork,  have  a little  drawn  oravv 
ready  againft  it  is  done,  and  pour  it  into  the  diih  when 
you  ferve  it  up.  The  beft  way  of  drefling  Pork  Grijkin 
is  to  roaft  it,  bafte  it  with  a little  butter  and  fage,  and  3 
little  pepper  and  fait.  The  only  article  ufed  as  fauce  for 
this  is  muftard. 

Slicking  Pigs. 

WHEN  your  pig  is  properly  prepared  for  dreffing, 
put  into  the  belly  of  it  a little  fage  fhredded  fine,  with 
fome  fait,  a tea-fpoonful  of  black  pepper,  arid  a cruft  of 
brown  bread.  Then  fpit  it,  few  up  the  belly,  and  lay  it 
down  to  a brifk  clear  fire,  with  a pig  plate  hung  in  the 
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middle  to  prevent  the  body  part  being  done  before  the 
extremities.  As  foon  as  it  is  warm,  put  a piece  of 
butter  into  a cloth,  and  frequently  rub  the  pig  with  it 
while  reading.  When  it  becomes  of  a fine  brown,  and 
the  (team  draws  to  the  fire,  rub  it  quite  dry  with  a clean 
cloth,  and  then  with  a bit  of  cold  butter,  which  will 
help  to  crifp  it.  Having  taken  it  up,  and  put  it  into 
your  difh,  cut  off  the  head  with  a (harp  knife,  and  take 
off  the  collar,  the  ears,  and  the  jaw-hone.  Split  the 
jaw  in  two,  and  when  you  have  cut  the  pig  down  the 
back,  which  mud  be  done  before  you  draw  ou:  the  fpit, 
lay  the  two  (ides  with  the  back  part  to  each  other,  a jaw 
on  each  fide,  and  an  ear  on  each  dioulder,  and  the  collar 
on  the  dioulder.  Have  ready  your  fauce,  which  you 
mud  make  in  the  following  manner  : Having  chopped 
the  brains,  put  them  in  a faucepan,  with  a tea-fpoonful 
of  white  gravy,  the  gravy  that  runs  out  of  the  pig 
(which  you  mud  be  careful  to  fave,  by  putting  a bafon 
or  pan  in  the  dripping-pan  under  the  pig  as  foon  as  the 
gravy  begins  to  run)  and  a fmall  piece  of  anchovy.  Add 
to  thefe  half  a pound  of  butter,  and  as  much  dour  as  will 
thicken  the  gravy,  a dice  of  lemon,  a fpoonfbl  of  white 
wine,  fome  caper  liquor,  and  a little  fait.  Shake  it 
over  the  fire  till  it  is  quite  hot,  then  pour  it  into  your 
didi  with  the  pig,  and  ferve  it  up.  You  may  like  wife 
boil  a few  currants,  and  fend  them  in  a tea-faucer,  with 
a glafs  of  currant-jelly  in  the  middle. 

As  there  may  fometimes  be  a necefiitv  for  the  cook’s 
killing  the  pig  herfelf,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  in- 
form her  in  ' that  cafe  how  to  proceed.  Stick  the  pig 
jud  above  the  bread  bone,  and  let  the  knife  touch  its 
heart,  otherwife  it  will  be  a long  time  dying.  As  foon 
as  it  is  dead,  put  it  into  cold  water  for  a few  minutes, 
and  rub  it  over  with  a little  rodn  beat  exceeding  dne, 
or  indead  of  that  ufe  its  own  blood,  which  will  nearly 
anfwer  the  fame  purpofe.  Let  it  lie  halt  a minute  in  a 
pail  of  fealding  water,  then  take  it  out,  lay  it  upon  a 
clean  table,  and  drip  off  all  the  hairs  as  fad  as  poflible; 
but  if  they  do  not  come  clean  off,  put  it  into  the  hot 
water  again,  and  when  it  is  perfe&ly  clean  off,  wadi  it  in 
° warm 
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warm  water,  and  then  in  two  or  three  cold  waters,  that 
when  dreffed  it  may  not  tafte  of  the  rofin.  Take  off  the 
four  feet  at  the  firft  joints,  flit  it  down  the  belly,  and  take 
out  all  the  entrails.  Put  the  heart,  liver,  lights,  and 
pettitoes  together;  wafh  the  pig  well  in  cold  water,  and 
having  perfectly  dried  it  with  a cloth,  hang  it  up.  When 
you  drefs  it  proceed  as  before  directed. 

Calf's  Head. 

WHEN  you  have  thoroughly  wafhed,  and  cleanfed 
it  from  the  flime,  take  out  the  bones,  and  dry  it  well  in  a 
cloth.  Make  a feafoning  of  beaten  mace,  pepper,  fait, 
nutmeg,  and  cloves,  fome  bacon  cut  very  fmall,  and 
fome  grated  bread.  Strew  this  over  the  head,  roll  it  up, 
fkewer  it,  and  tie  it  with  tape.  While  roafting,  bafte  it 
with  butter,  and  when  done,  having  previoufly  made  a 
rich  veal  gravy,  thickened  with  butter  rolled  in  flour, 
pour  it  over,  and  ferve  it  to  table.  Some  like  mufli- 
room  fauce,  in  which  cafe  make  it  as  follows:  Clean  and 
wadi  a quart  of  frefh  mufhrooms,  cut  them  into  pieces, 
and  put  them  into  a ftew-pan,  with  a little  fait,  a blade 
of  mace,  and  a little  butter.  Stew  them  gently  for  half 
an  hour,  and  then  add  a pint  of  cream,  and  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs  beat  up  fine;  keep  flirring  it  till  it  boils,  then 
pour  it  into  a boat,  and  ferve  it  up  with  the  head. — This 
is  an  excellent  fauce  for  fowls  or  turkies. 

Ham,  or  Gammon  of  Bacon. 
WHICHEVER  you  drefs  of  thefe,  take  off  the 
Ikin  or  rind,  and  lay  the  meat  in  luke-warm  water  for 
two  or  three  hours.  Then  put  it  into  a pan,  pour  over 
it  a quart  of  Canary  wine,  and  let  it  foak  about  half  an 
hour.  When  you  have  fpitted  it,  put  a flieet  of  clean 
paper  over  the  fat  fide,  pour  the  Canary,  in  which  it  was 
foaked,  into  the  dripping-pan,  and  bafte  the  meat  with 
it  all  the  time  it  is  roafting.  When  it  is  enough  take  off 
the  paper,  and  dredge  it  well  with  crumbled  bread  and 
parfley  fhred  fine.  Make  the  fire  brifk,  and  brown  it 
well.  If  you  ferve  it  up  hot,  garnifli  with  rafpings  of 
bread;  but  if  cold,  for  a fecond  courfij,  garnilh  with 
green  parfley. 
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roasting  poultry. 

Turkies. 

WHEN  your  Turkey  is  properly  truded  for  dreffing, 
fluff  it  with  the  following  ingredients:  Take  four  ounces 
ol  butter,  or  chopped  ldet,  fome  grated  bread,  a little 
lemon-peel,  parfley  and  fweet  herbs  chopped  together, 
pepper,  ialt  and  nutmeg,  a little  cream,  and  the  yolks 
ot  two  or  three  eggs  : work  thefe  ail  well  together,  and 
fill  the  craw  with  it.  Let  your  fire  be  very  brifk,  and 
when  you  put  it  down  paper  the  bread,  and  let  it  con- 
tinue on  till  near  done  : then  take  it  off,  dredge  it  with 
flour,  and  keep  balling  it  till  it  is  done.  If  it  is  a large 
turkey,  ferve  it  up  with  gravy  alone,  or  brown  celery, 
or  mufhroom  fauce.  It  it  is  a turkey-poult,  ferve  it  up 
\vith  gravy  and  bread  fauce,  the  latter  of  which  make 
thus : Cut  the  crumby  part  of  a penny  loaf  into  thin 
flices,  put  it  into  a faucepan  with  cold  water,  a few  pep- 
per corns,  a little  fait,  and  an  onion  : boil  it  till  the  bread 
is  quite  foft,  and  then  beat  it  very  fine:  put  it  into  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  with  two  fpoonsful  of  thick 
cream,  and  when  it. boils  up,  pour  it  into  a bafon,  or 
boat,  and  ferve  it  up  with  the  turkey. — A middling  fized 
tu-key  will  take  more  than  an  hour,  a fmall  one  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  a very  large  one  an  hour  and  a 
half. — In  drefling  thefe,  as  well  as  fowls,  always  let  your 
fire  be  clear  and  brifk. 

Fowls. 

WHEN  your  fowls  are  laid  to  the  fire,  finge  them, 
then  balle  them  with  butter,  and  dredge  over  fome  flour. 
When  the  fmoke  begins  to  draw  to  the  fire,  bade  and 
dredge  them  again  : let  the  fire  be  brifk,  and  fend  them 
to  table  with  a good  froth.  The  proper  Sauces  for  road 
fowls  are,  gravy,  egg,  mudiroom,  or  celery-fauce,  the 
latter  of  which  make  thus:  Wadi  and  pare  a large 
bunch  of  celery  very  clean,  cut  it  into  thin  bits,  and  boil 
it  oentlv  in  a little  water  till  it  is  tender;  then  add  a little 
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beaten  mace,  nutmeg,  pepper  and  fait,  and  thicken  it 
with  a large  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour ; then  give  it 
a boil,  and  ferve  it  up  in  a-boat.  To  the  water  in 
which  you  boil  the  celery  put  half  a pint  ol  cream, 
which  will  make  it  very  rich  and  fubftantial. — This 
is  an  excellent  fauce,  not  only  for  fowls  but  alfo  for 
partridges,  or  any  other  game  ot  the  fame  kind. 

Chickens. 

BE  particularly  careful  in  drawing  your  chickens, 
which  done  cut  off  their  claws,  and  trufs  them  for  dref- 
flng.  Put  them  down  to  a good  fire,  and  finge,  duff, 
and  bafte  them  with  butter.  When  they  are  enough, 
fmth  them,  and  lay  them  in  your  difh.  Serve  them  up 
with  parfley  and  butter  poured  over  them,  and  gravy  and 
mulhroom  fauce  in  boats. — A large  chicken  will  take 
half  an  hour;  a fmall  one  twenty  minutes. 

Green  Geefe. 

"WHEN  the  goofe  is  properly  cleaned,  and  ready  for 
drefling,  put  into  the  body  a large  lump  of  butter,  then 
fpit  it,  and  lay  it  down  to  a brilk  clear  fire.  Singe  it, 
dredge  it  with  flour,  and  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  receive 
the  heat  of  the  fire,  bafie  it  well  with  butter,  which  will 
occafion  the  flefh  to  rife,  and  make  it  look  well.  When 
you  think  it  near  enough,  dredge  it  a^ain  with  flour,  and 
bafte  it  till  the  froth  rifes,  and  it  is  of  a dear  light 
brown.  When  done,  take  it  up,  and  put  it  into  your 
difh,  having  ready  the  following  fauce:  Melt  feme 
butter,  and  put  it  into  a fpoonful  of  forrel-juice,  a little 
fugar,  and  a few  fealded  goofeberries.  Pour  it  into 
your  fauce-boat,  and  fend  it  up  hot  with  the  goofe  to 
table.  You  may  likewile  add  gravy  and  apple-fauce, 
and  garnifh  your  difh  with  a cruft  of  bread  grated  very 
fine.  " ’ ‘ '' 

A Stubble  Goofe. 

TAKE  two  onions,  with  a few  leaves  of  fage  waffled 
clean,  and  chop  them  as  fine  as  poflible.  Mix  with 
them  a large  piece  of  butter,  fome  fait,  and  pepper. 
Put  this  into  the  body  of  the  goofe,  then  tie  both  ends, 
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and  put  it  down  to  the  fire  to  roaft.  Singe  and  dredge 
it  with  flour,  and  when  it  is  thoroughly  hot,  bafte°it 
with  frefli  butter.  When  near  done,  dredge  it  again, 
and  keep  bafting  it  till  the  froth  rifes,  and  the  fleam 
draws  to  the  fire,  then  take  it  up,  put  it  into  your  difh, 
pour  a little  boiling  hot  water  over  it,  and  ferve  it  up 
with  good  gravy  fauce  in  one  boat,  apple-faucc  in  ano- 
ther, and  muftard. 

Ducks. 

YOU  mud  prepare  them  for  the  fpit  in  the  fame 
manner  you  do  geefe,  by  putting  into  the  body  fome 
fage  and  onion  chopped  fine,  with  pepper  and  fait.  When 
you  lay  them  down,  finge,  dufl,  and  bafte  them  with 
butter,  and  a good  fire  will  roaft  them  in  about  twenty 
minutes.  Before  you  take  them  up,  dufl:  them  with 
flour,  and  give  them  another  .bafting  with  butter  to 
make  them  troth  and  look  brown.  Your  gravy  muft  be 
made  of  the  gizzard  and  pinions,  with  an  onion,  a 
tea  fpoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  a few  grains  of  pepper,  a 
large  blade  of  mace,  and  a tea  fpoonful  of  catchup. 
When  they  are  thoroughly  flewed,  ftrain  off  the  gravy, 
put  fome  into  the  dith  with  the  ducks,  and  the  remain- 
der in  a boat  or  bafon.  Wild  ducks  mult  be  done  in 
the  fame  manner. 

Pigeons. 

AFTER  you  have  drawn  your  Pigeons,  and  taken 
the  craws  clean  out,  wafh  them  in  feveral  waters.  When 
you  have  dried  them,  roll'  a good  lump  of  butter  in  fome 
chopped  parfley,  and  feafon  it  with  pepper  and  fait.  Put 
this  into  your  pigeons,  then  fpit,  dufl  with  flour,  and 
bafle  them.  When  enough,  ferve  them  up  with  parfley 
and  butter  for  fauce,  and,  if  in  feafon,  garnifli  your  difli 
with  bunches  of  afparagus.  A good  fire  will  roaft  them 
in  twenty  minutes. 

Larks. 

TAKE  a dozen  of  Larks,  put  them  on  a fkewer,  and 
tie  both  ends  of  the  fkewer  to  the  fpit.  Dredge  and 
bafle  them,  and  in  about  ten  or  twelve  minutes  they  will 
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be  done.  Make  your  fauce  thus:  Take  the  crumb  of 
half  a penny  loaf,  Hired  it  very  line,  and  put  it  into  a 
(few- pan  or  frying-pan,  with  a piece  of  butter  about  the 
fize  of  a walnut.  Shake  it  over  a gentle  fire  till  it  is  of 
a lio-ht  brown,  then  lay  it  between  your  birds  on  your 
plate  or  difh,  and  pour  a little  melted  butter  over 
them. 

Rabbits. 

WHEN  you  have  cafed  your  rabbits,  fkewer  their 
heads  upon  their  backs,  their  fore-legs  into  their  ribs, 
and  the  hind  legs  double.  Take  the  crumb  of  half  a 
penny  loaf,  a little  parfley,  thyme,  fweet-marjoram,  and 
lemon-peel.  Shred  all  thefe  fine,  and  feafon  them  with 
pepper,  fait,  and  nutmeg.  Mix  them  up  into  a light 
fluffing  with  two  eggs,  a little  cream,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter.  Put  this  into  their  bellies,  few  them 
up,  and  dredge  and  bade  them  well  with  butter. — 
When  done,  take  them  up,  chop  the  livers  after  boiling, 
and  lay  them  in  lumps  round  the  edge  of  your  difh. — 
Serve  them  up  with  parfley  and  butter  for  fauce. 

To  roaft  a rabbit  hare-fafhion,  you  muft  lard  it  with 
bacon,  and  bade  it  in  the  fame  manner  you  do  a hare, 
directions  for  which  you  will  find  in  the  next  feCtion.  If 
you  lard  it,  make  gravy  fauce,  if  not,  white  fauce  will 
be  moft  proper. 


S E C T.  III. 

ROASTING  GAME. 

Pheafants  and  Partridges. 

THE  fame  methods  are  to  be  taken  in  dreffing either 
of  thefe  birds.  When  you  have  fpitted  and  laid  them 
down,  duft  them  with  hour,  and  bafte  them  often  with 
freffi  butter,  keeping  them  at  a good  diftance  from  the 
fire.  About  half  an  hour  will  roaft  them.  Make  ypur 
gravy  of  a ferag  of  mutton,  and  put  into  the  fauce-pan 
with  it  a tea-fpoonful  of  lemon-pickle,  a large  fpoonful 
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of  catchup,  and  the  fame  ot  browning*.  Strain  it  and 
put  a little  into  the  difh  with  the  birds.  Serve  them  up 
with  the  remainder  in  one  bafon,  and  bread-fauce  in  an- 
other. By  wav  of  ornament  fix  one  of  the  principal  fea- 
thers ot  the  pheafant  in  its  tail. 

Woodcocks  or  Snipes. 

THESE  birds  are  fo  peculiar  from  all  others  that  they 
mutt  never  be  drawn.  When  you  have  fpirted  them, 
take  the  round  of  a threepenny  loaf,  and  toaft  it  nice  and 
brown;  then  lay  it  in  a difh  under  the  birds,  and  when 
you  put  them  to  the  fir bade  them  with  a little  butter, 
and  let  the  tiail  or  gut  drop  on  the  toaft.  W^hen  they 
are  done,  put  the  toaft  in  a difh,  and  lay  rjie  birds  on  it. 
Pour  about  a qu  irter  ot  a pint  of  gravy  into  the  difh,  and 
fet  it  over  a lamp  or  chafing  difh  for  three  or  four 
minutes,  and  then  take  it  hot  to  table. — A woodcock 
will  take  about  twenty  minutes  roafting,  and  a fnipe 
fifteen. 

Ruffs  and  Rees  (which  are  particularly  found  in  Lin- 
colnfhire  and  the  Ifle  of  Ely)  are  very  delicate  birds, 
and  muft  be  trulTed  like  the  woodcock,  but  not  drefied 
with  the  guts.  When  done,  ferve  them  up  with  gravy 
and  bread  fauce,  and  garnifh  the  difh  with  crifp  crumbs 
of  bread. 

Hares. 


* As  we  fliall  have  frequent  occafion  to  mention  the  article 
Browning,  it  will  be  neceflary  here  to  give  proper  directions 
how  to  make  it, — Beat  fmall  four  ounces  of  treble- refined  fugar, 
and  put  it  into  a frying-pan,  with  one  ounce  of  butter. — • 
Set  it  over  a clear  fire,  and  mix  it  well  together.  When  it  be- 
gins to  be  frothy  by  the  fugar  difi'olving,  hold  it  higher  over  the 
fire,  and  have  ready  a pint  of  red  wine.  When  the  fugar  and 
butter  is  of  a deep  brown,  pour  in  a little  of  the  wine,  and  flir 
it  well  together;  then  add  more  wine,  and  keep  flirring  it  all 
the  time.  Put  in  half  an  ounce  of  Jamaica  pepper,  fix  cloves, 
four  fhalots  peeled,  two  or  thrde  blades  of  mace,  three  fpoons- 
ful  of  catchup,  a little  fait,  and  a rind  of  one  lemon.  Boil 
them  fiowly  about  ten  minutes,  and  then  pour  it  into  a bafon. 
When  cold,  take  off  the  feum  very  clean,  and  bottle  it  up  for 
ufe. 
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Hares. 

WHEN  your  hare  is  cafed  and  properly  traded  for 
drafting,  make  a fluffing  thus:  Take  a large  dice  of 
bread,  and  crumble  it  very  fine,  put  to  it  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  beef  marrow,  orfuer,  the  like  quantity  of  but- 
ter, the  liver  boiled  and  fibred  fine,  a fprig  or  two  of 
winter  favory,  a bit  of  lemon-peel,  an  anchovy,  a little 
chvan  pepper,  and  half  a nutmeg  grated.  Mix  thefe 
well  together  with  a giafs  of  red  wine  and  two  eggs,  put 
it  into  the  belly  of  the  hare,  and  few  it  up.  When  you 
have  fpitted  it,  and  laid  it  before  the  fire,  put  into  your 
dripping-pan  a quart  of  milk,  and  keep  bafting  your 
hare  with  it  till  there  is  little  left.  When  it  is  neady 
done,  dredge  it  with  dour,  and  bade  it  with  butter  till  it 
is  properly  frothed. — If  it  is  a fmall  hare  it'  will  take 
about  an  hour  and  a half;  and  if  a large  one  two  hours. 
When  done,  put  it  into  your  difh,  and  ferve  it  up  with 
plenty  of  good  rich  gravy,  and  fome  currant  jelly 
warmed  in  a cup;  or  red  wine  and  fugar  done  to  a fyrup 
thus:  take  a pint  of  red  wine,  put  it  into  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  fugar,  fet  it  over  a flow  fire,  and  let  it  fimmer 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour;  then  take  it  off,  and  pour  it 
into  your  fauce-boat  or  bafon. 

Venifon. 

TAKE  a haunch  of  venifon,  and  when  you  have 
fpitted  it,  rub  fome  butter  all  over  it.  Take  four  {fleets 
of  clean  paper,  well  buttered,  two  of  which  put  on  the 
haunch.  Then  make  a pafte  with  fome  flour,  a little 
butter  and  water;  roll  it  out  half  as  big  as  your  haunch, 
and  put  it  over  the  fat  part ; cover  this  with  the  other 
twofheetsof  paper,  and  tie  them  fait  with  packdmad. 
Lay  it  to  a brifk  fire,  and  bafte  it  well  all  the  time  it  is 
roafling.  When  it  is  near  done,  take  off  both  paper  and 
pafte,  dredge  it  well  with  flour,  and  bafte  it  with  butter. 
As  foon  as  it  becomes  of  a light  brown,  take  it  up,  and 
ferve  it  to  table  with  brown  gravy,  currant  jelly,  or  the 
fyrup  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article  for  a hare.— 
A haunch  will  take  about  three  hours  roaftins:. 
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SEC  T.  IV. 

ROASTING  FISH. 

I ' > 

To  roaji  Sturgeon. 

PUT  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour  into  a ffew-pan, 
with  fait,  pepper,  parfley,  onions,  fweet  herbs,  cloves, 
half  a pint  of  water,  and  a little  vinegar.  Stir  it  over 
the  fire,  and  when  it  is  luke-warm  take  it  off,  and  put 
your  fturgeon  in  to  fleep.  When  it  has  taken  the  fla- 
vour of  the  herbs,  roaft  it  and  ferve  it  with  any  vege- 
table fauce  you  think  fit. 

Roajled  en  Gras. 

LARD  it  with  fat  bacon,  roaft  it,  and  ferve  it  with 
a ragout  of  truffles,  morells,  muflirooms,  veal  fweet- 
bread,  &c. 

Lobjiers. 

"WHEN  you  have  half-boiled  your  lobfter,  take  it 
out  of  the  water,  rub  it  well  with  butter,  and  lay  it  be- 
fore the  fire;  continue  bailing  it  with  butter  till  it  has  a 
fine  froth,  and  the  fhells  look  of  a dark  brown.  Then 
put  it  into  your  difh,  and  ferve  it  up  with  plain  melted 
butter  in  a fauce-boat. 


CHAP.  IV. 

RAKING. 

SECT.  I. 

liUTCHER’s  MEAT. 

THE  only  method  to  be  obferved  previous  to  thi# 
mode  of  cookery,  is  to  have  the  pans,  or  whatever 
veffels  you  fend  your  provifions  in  to  the  oven,  perfectly 
clean,  fo  that  the  care  you  have  taken  in  preparing  the 
article  may  not  be  injured  from  neglect  in  cleanlinefs. 

Rump' 
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Rump  of  Beef  a-la-Braife. 

CUT  out  the  bone  quite  clean,  then  beat  the  fletli 
well  with  a rolling-pin,  and  lard  it  with  a piece  of  bacon 
cut  out  of  the  back.  Seafon  your  bacon  with  pepper, 
fait,  and  cloves,  and  lard  acrofs  the  meat,  that  it  may 
cut  handfomer.  Seafon  the  meat  with  pepper,  fait,  and 
cloves;  put  it  into  an  earthen  pot  with  all  the  broken 
bones,  halt  a pound  of  butter,  fome  bay  leaves,  whole 
pepper,  one  or  two  fhalots,  and  fome  fweet  herbs.  Let 
the  top  of  the  pan  be  covered  quite  clofe,  then  put  it 
into  the  oven,  and  it  will  be  done  in  about  fix  hours.' — • 
When  enough,  tkim  off  the  fat  clean,  put  the  meat  into 
a difh,  and  ferve  it  up  with  a good  ragout  of  mufhrooms, 
truffles,  forcemeat  balls,  and  yolks  of  eggs.  Let  the 
gravy  which  comes  from  the  beef  be  added,  nicely  fea- 
foned,  to  thofe  ingredients. 

Calf's  Head. 

WHEN  you  have  properly  cleanfed  the  head,  put  it 
into  a large  earthen  difh,  or  pan,  and  rub  the  infide  with 
butter.  Put  fome  long  iron  fkewers  acrofs  the  top  of 
the  difh,  and  lay  the  head  on  them.  Grate  fome  nut- 
meg all  over  the  head,  with  a few  fweet  herbs  fhred 
fmall,  fome  crumbs  of  bread,  and  a little  lemon-peel 
cut  fine.  Then  flour  it  all  over,  flick  pieces  of  butter 
in  the  eyes,  and  on  different  parts  of  the  head,  and  fend 
it  to  the  oven.  You  may  throw  a little  pepper  and  fait 
over  it,  and  put  into  the  difh  a bunch  of  fweet  herbs, 
an  onion,  a blade  of  mace,  fome  whole  pepper,  two 
cloves,  and  a pint  of  water,  and  boil  the  brains  with 
fome  fage.  When  the  head  is  enough,  lay  it  on  a difh, 
and  put  it  before  the  fire  to  keep  warm  ; then  Air  all 
together  in  the  difh,  and  put  it  into  a faucepan,  and 
when  it  is  quite  hot  flrain  it  off,  and  pour  it  into  the 
faucepan  again.  Put  in  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour, 
the  fage  and  brains  chopped  fine,  a fpoonful  of  catchup, 
and  two  of  red  wine.  Boil  them  well  together,  pour  the 
whole  over  the  head  in  a difh,  and  fend  it  to  table. 

I j H 2 Pigs. 
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Pigs. 

LAY  your  pig  into  a difh  well  buttered,  flour  it  all 
over,  rub  fome  butter  on  the  pig,  and  fend  it  to  the 
oven.  When  you  think  it  is  enough  take  it  out,  rub  it 
over  with  a buttered  cloth,  and  put  it  into  the  oven 
again  til]  it  is  dry;  then  take  it  out,  lay  it  in  a dilh,  and 
cut  it  up.  Skim  off  the  fat  from  the  difh  it  was  baked 
in,  and  fome  good  gravy  will  remain  at  the  bottom. 
Put  this  to  a little  veal  gravy,  with  a piece  of  butter 
roiled  in  flour,  and  boil  it  up  with  the  brains;  then  pour 
it  into  a dilh,  and  mix  it  well  with  the  fage  that  comes 
out  of  the  belly  of  the  pig.  Serve  it  up  hot  to  table 
with  apple-fauce  and  muftard. 

A Bullock's  or  Calf's  Heart. 

TAKE  fome  crumbs  of  bread,  chopped  fuet,  (ora 
bit  of  butter)  parfley  chopped,  fweet  marjoram,  lemon- 
peel  grated,  pepper,  fait  and  nutmeg,  with  the  yolk  of 
an-egg;  mix  thefe  all  well  together,  Huff  the  heart  with 
it,  and  fend  it  to  the  oven.  When  done,  ferve  it  up 
with  gravy,  melted  butter,  and  currant  jelly  in  boats. 
The  fame  methods  are  to  be  ufed  whether  you  bake  or 
roalt  it;  but  if  care  is  taken,  baking  it  is  the  btft  way, 
as  it  will  be  more  regularly  done  than  it  can  be  by 
roafting. 

SECT,  II, 

BAKING  FISH. 

Cod's  Head. 

WHEN  it  is  thoroughly  cleanfed  and  wafhed,  lay  it 
in  the  difh,  which  you  muff  firft  rub  round  with  butter. 
Put  in  a bunch  of' fweet  herbs,  an  onion  ftuck  with 
cloves,  three  or  four  blades  of  mace,  fome  black  and 
write  pepper,  a nutmeg  bruifed,  a little  lemon-peel,  a 
piece  of  horfe-radifh,  and  a quart  of  water.  Duff  the 
head  with  flour,  grate  a little  nutmeg  over  it,  flick  bits 
pf  butter  on  various  parts,  and  fprmkle  rafpings  all  over 
it  and  fend  it  to  the  oven.  When  done,  take  the  head 
J " put 
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out  of  the  difli,  and  put  it  into  that  it  is  to  be  ferved 
up  in.  Set  the  difh  over  boiling  water,  and  cover  it 
clofe,  to  prevent  its  getting  cold.  In  the  mean  time, 
as  expeditioufly  as  you  can,  pour  all  the  liquor  out  of 
the  difli  in  which  it  was  baked  into  a faucepan,  and  let 
it  boil  three  or  four  minutes ; then  ftrain  it,  and  put  to 
it  a gill  of  red  wine,  two  fpoonsful  of  catchup,  a pint 
of  fhrimps,  half  a pint  of  oyfters,  a fpoonful  of  mufh- 
room  pickle,  and  a quartern  of  butter  rolled  in  flour. 
Stir  all  well  together,  and  let  it  boil  till  it  is  thick ; 
then  ftrain  it  and  pour  it  into  the  difli.  Have  ready 
fome  toafted  bread  cut  three-corner-ways,  and  fried 
crifp.  Stick  fome  pieces  of  toaft  about  the  head  and 
mouth,  and  lay  the  remainder  round  the  head.  Garnifh 
your  difli  with  crifped  parfley,  lemon  notched,  and 
fcraped  horfe-radifh.  This  method  is  equally  good  for 
roafting. 

Salmon. 

TAKE  a piece  of  falmon  of  five  or  fix  pounds  weight, 
(or  larger  according  to  your  company)  and  cut  it  into 
flices  aliout  an  inch  thick,  after  which  make  a forcemeat 
thus:  Take  fome  of  the  flefli  of  the  falmon,  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  the  meat  of  an  eel,  with  a few  mufti* 
rooms.  Seafon  it  with  pepper,  fait,  nutmeg,  and  cloves, 
and  beat  all  together  till  it  is  very  fine.  Boil  the  crumb 
of  a roll  in  milk,  and  beat  it  up  with  four  eggs  till  it  is 
thick ; then  let  it  cool,  add  four  more  raw  eggs  to  it, 
and  mix  the  whole  well  together.  Take  the  Ikin  from 
the  falmon,  and  lay  the  flices  in  a difli.  Cover  every 
flice  with  the  force-meat,  pour  fome  melted  butter  over 
them,  with  a few  crumbs  of  bread,  and  place  ovfters 
round  the  difli.  Put  it  into  the  oven,  and  when  it  is 
of  a fine  brown,  pour  over  a little  melted  butter,  with 
fome  red  wine  boiled  in  it,  and  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and 
ferve  it  up  hot  to  table. 

Carp . 

TAKE  a brace  of  carp,  and  having  greafed  the  pan, 
in  which  they  are  to  be  baked,  with  butter,  put  them 
jnto  it.  Let  it  be  of  fuch  a fize  as  will  hold  them  at 
3 full 
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full  length,  other  wife  they  will,  be  apt  to  break.  When 
you  have  put  them  into  the  pan,  feafon  them  with  a 
little  black  and  white  pepper,  mace,  cloves,  nutmeg 
a bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  an  onion,  and  an  anchovy  : 
then  pour  in  a bottle  of  white  wine,  cover  them  clofe 
and  put  them  into  the  oven.  If  of  a large  fize  they  will 
take  an  hour  baking;  but  if  fmall,  a lefs  time  will 
do.  When  enough,  take  them  out  of  the  pan,  and  lay 
them  in  a difh . Set  it  over  boiling  water  to  keep  it  hot, 
and  cover  it  clofe.  Pour  all  the  liquor  in  which  they 
were  baked  into  a faucepan ; let  it  boil  a minute  or  two, 
ftrain  it,  and  add  half  a pound  of  butter  rolled  in  flour. 
Keep  (birring  it  all  the  time  it  is  boiling  ; fqueeze  in  the 
juice  of  halt  a lemon,  and  put  in  a proper  quantity  of 
fait,  .obferving  to  fkim  all  the  fat  off  the  liquor.  Pour 
the  fauce  over  the. fifh,  lay  the  roes  round  them,  and 
garnifh  with  lemon. 

Eels  and  Lampreys. 

CUT  off  their  heads,  gut  them,  and  take  out  the 
blood  from  the  bone  as  clean  as  poflible.  Make  a 
force-meat  ot  fhrimps  or  oyfters  chopped  fmall,  half  a 
penny  loaf  crumbled,  a little  lemon-peel  fhred  fine,  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  a little  fait,  pepper,  and  nut- 
meg. Put  this  into  the  bellies  of  the  fifh,  few  them  up, 
and  turn  them  round  on  the  difh.  Put  flour  and  butter 
over  them,  pour  a little  water  into  the  difh,  and  bake 
them  in  a moderate  oven.  When  done,  take  the  gravy 
from  under  them,  and  fkim  off  the  fat;  ftrain  it  through 
a hair  fieve,  and  add  one  tea-fpoonful  of  lemon-pickle, 
two  of  browning,  a large  fpoonful  of  walnut-catchup,  a 
glafs  of  white  wine,  an  anchovy,  and  a flice  of  lemon. 
Let  it  boil  ten  minutes,  and  thicken  it  with  butter  and 
flour.  Garnifh  with  lemon  and  crifped  parfley. 

Herrings. 

SCALE,  wafh,  and  dry  them  well  in  a cloth,  then 
lay  them  on  a board,  and  take  a little  black  pepper,  a 
few  cloves,  and  plenty  of  fait : mix  them  together,  and 
rub  the  fifh  all  over  with  it.  Lay  them  ftrait  in  a pot, 
cover  them  over  with  vinegar,  putin  a few  bay  leaves, 
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tie  a ftrong  paper  over  the  top,  and  bake  them  in  a mo- 
derate oven.  They  may  be  eat  either  hot  or  cold  ; and 
if  you  ufe  the  bjdl  vinegar,  they  will  keep  good  for  two 
or  three  months. 

-Sprats  may  be  done  in  the  fame  manner,  and  either  of 
them  will  furnifh  an  occafional  and  pleafing  relifh. 

Turbot. 

TAKE  a difh  about  the  fize  of  the  turbot,  rub 
butter  thick  all  over  it,  throw  on  a little  fait,  a little 
-beaten  pepper,  halt  a large  nutmeg,  and  fome  parfley 
chopped  fine.  Pbur  in  a pint  of  white  wine,  cut  off  the 
head  and  tail,  and  lay  the  turbot  in  the  difh;  pour  an- 
other pint  of  white  wine  all  over,  grate  the  other  half  of 
the  nutmeg  over  it,  a little  pepper,  fome  fait,  and 
chopped  parfley.  Lay  a piece  of  butter  here  and  there 
all  over,  then  drew  it  with  flour  and  crumbs  of  bread. 
Being  thus  prepared,  fend  it  to  the  oven,  and  let  it  be 
done  of  a fine  brown  colour.  When  you  take  it  out,  or 
have  it  home,  put  the  turbot  into  the  difh  in  which  you 
mean  to  ferve  it  up,  then  flir  the  fauce  in  the  difh  it  was 
baked  in,  pour  it  into  a faucepan,  fliake  in  a little 
flour,  let  it  boil,  and  then  flir  in  a piece  of  butter  with 
two  fpoonsful  of  catchup.  When  the  whole  boils,  pour 
it  into  bafons,  and' ferve  it  up  with  the  fifh.  Garnith 
your  difh  with  lemon ; and  you  may  add  what  other  fauce 
you  fancy,  as  fhrimps,  anchovies,  mufhrooms,  &c. 

Pike , with  Force-vieat. 

PREPARE  your  pike  thus: — Gut  it  without  cutting 
it  open,  and  take  care  it  is  well  cleaned.  Cut  a notch 
down  the  back  from  head  to  tail,  turn  it  round,  and 
fallen  the  tail  in  the  mouth.  Make  your  force-meat 
thus,  lake  the  udder  of  a leg  ot  veal,  or  the  kidney 
part  of  a loin  of  lamb,  fome  fat  bacon  cut  in  dice,  the 
fpawn  or  melt  of  the  fifli,  fome  green  onions,  a muthroom 
or  two,  or  truffles,  parfley  and  fait,  and  a little  nutmeg  and 
pepper:  add  a bit  of  butter  to  fry  it;  chop  it  all  well, 
with  the  crumb  of  a French  roll  foaked  in  cream  or  milk! 
Pound  all  together  in  a large  mortar,  with  three  or  four 
eggs;  try  if  it  is  feafoned  to  your  mind,  fill  the  belly  of 
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your  fifh  with  it,  clofe  up  that  part  which  was  cut  in  the 
back,  and  make  it  nice  and  even.  Then  take  two  or 
three  eggs,  beat  them  up,  daub  the  fifh  well  over  with 
it,  and  ftrew  on  fome  crumbs  of  bread.  Put  it  in  a 
gentle  oven,  and  proportion  the  time  according  to  the 
lize  of  your  fifh.  When  done  ufe  the  following 
fauce,  take  two  or  three  ladles  of  good  gravy,  and  add 
to  it  three  large  fpoonsful  of  whole  capers,  fome  parfley 
chopped  fine,  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  and  a little 
minced  fhalot.  Pour  this  into  a boat  or  bafon,  and 
ferve  it  up  hot  with  your  fifh.  Garnifh  with  fried 
parfley.  A piper  may  be  baked  the  fame  as  the  pike. 

Mackarel. 

CUT  their  heads  off,  wafh  and  dry  them  in  a cloth, 
cut  them  open,  rub  the  bone  with  a little  bay  fait  beat 
fine;  take  fome  mace,  black  and  white  pepper,  and  a 
few  cloves,  all  beat  fine;  lay  them  in  a long  pan,  and 
between  every  layer  of  fifh  put  two  or  three  bay  leaves, 
and  cover  them  with  vinegar.  Tie  writing  paper  over 
them  firft,  and  then  thick  brown  paper  doubled.  They 
mult  be  put  into  a very  flow  oven,  and  will  take  a long 
time  doing.  When  they  are  enough,  uncover  them,  and 
let  them  ltand  till  they  are  cold;  then  pour  away  all  the 
vinegar,  they  are  boiled  in,  cover  them  with  fome  more 
vinegar  and  put  in  an  onion  ftuck  with  cloves.  Send 
them  to  a very  flow  oven  again,  and  let  them  Hand  two 
hours.  When  completely  done,  put  them  alide,  and 
they  will  keep  good  a confiderable  time.  When  you 
take  them  out,  let  it  be  with  a flice,  as  your  hands  will 
be  apt  to  break,  and  fpoil  them.  They  make  a moll  ex- 
cellent occafional  repaft. 


CHAP.'  V. 

BROILING. 

IN  this  mode  of  cooking,  three  tilings  are  to  be  prin- 
cipally obferved.  Firft,  that  your  gridiron  is  tho- 
roughly clean,  and  vour  fire  quite  clear.  Secondly, 

that 
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{]  that  you  turn  your  meat  quick  and  often  while  broilin 


as  it  will  be  a means  of  preferving  the  juices.  And, 
thirdly,  to  have  your  difh  placed  on  a chafing-difh  of 
hot  coals,  that  by  putting  one  piece  after  another  into  it 


Beef  Steaks. 

LET  your  fteaks  be  cut  off  the  rump  of  beef  about 
half  an  inch  thick ; take  care  to  have  your  fire  clear* 
and  rub  your  gridiron  well  with  beef  fuet.  When  it  is 
hot  lay  on  your  fteaks:  let  them  broil  till  the  fide  next 
the  fire  is  brown;  then  turn  them,  and  when  the  other 
fide  is  brown,  lay  them  on  a hot  difh,  with  a flice  of 
butter  between  each  fteak;  fprinkle  a little  pepper  and  < 
fait  over  them,  and  let  them  ftand  two  or  three  mi- 
nutes ; in  the  mean  time  flice  a flialot  as  thin  as  pof- 
lible  into  a fpoonful  of  water ; lay  on  your  fteaks  again* 
and  keep  turning  them  till  they  are  enough;  then  put 
them  on  your  difh,  pour  the  flialot  and  water  over  them, 
and  fend  them  to  table.  Add  for  fauce  horfe-radifli  and 
pickles.  Garnifh  with  fcraped  horfe-radilh. 


CUT  your  fteaks  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  if  it 
he  the  loin,  take  off  the  fkin  with  a part  of  the  fat. 
When  your  gridiron  is  hot,  rub  it  with  frefli  fuet,  laf 
on  your  fteaks,  and  keep  turning  them  as  quick  as 
poffible:  if  you  do  not  take  great  care  the  fat  that  drops 
from  them  into  the  fire  will  fmoak  and  fpoil  thorn;  but 
this  may  be  in  a great  meafure  prevented,  by  plajing 
your  gridiron  on  a flant.  When  enough  put  them  into 
a hot  difh,  rub  them  well  with  butter,  flice  a fhalot  very 
thin  into  a fpoonful  of  water,  and  pour  it  on  them,  with 
a fpoonful  of  catchup.  Serve  them  up  hot,  with  fcraped 
horfe-radifh  and  pickjos. 
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they  are  done,  the  whole  may  be  taken  quite  hot  to 


SECT.  I. 


BUTCHER’S  MEAT  and  POULTRY. 


Mutton  Steaks. 
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broiling 

Pork  Chops. 

IN  broiling  thefe  the  fame  rules  arc  to  be  obferved  as 
thofe  given  for  mutton  chops,  except  with  this  difference, 
that  they  require  more  doing.  When  they  are  enough, 
put  a little  good  gravy  to  them;  and  in  order  to  give 
them  an  agreeable  flavour,  drew  over  a little  fage  fhred 
very  fine.  The  only  fauce  is  muftard. 

Ox  Palates. 

PREPARE  your  palates  for  broiling  thus:  Having 
peeled  them,  put  into  a ftew-pan  a little  butter  rolled 
in  flour,  fait  and  pepper,  two  fhalots,  a clove  of 
garlic,  two  cloves,'  parfley,  a laurel  leaf,  thyme,  and 
as  much  milk  as  will  fimmer  your  palates  till  tender. 
When  this  is  done,  take  them  out,  and  rub  over  them 
the  yolks  of  eggs  with  bread  crumbs;  then  put  them  on 
your  gridiron,  broil  them  flowly,  and  when  enough  fetTe 
them  up  with  fharp  fauce. 

Chickens. 

SLIT  your  chickens  down  the  back,  feafon  them 
with  pepper  and  fait,  and  lay  them  on  the  gridiron  over 
a clear  fire,  and  at  a great  diftance.  Let  the  infides 
continue  next  the  fire  till  they  are  nearly  half  done;  then 
turn  them,  taking  care  that  the  ffefhy  fides  do  not  burn, 
and  let  them  broil  till  they  are  of  a fine  brown.  Have 
ready  good  gravy  fauce,  with  fome  mufhrooms,  and 
garnifli  them  with  lemon  and  the  livers  broiled;  the 
gizzards  cut,  flatbed  and  broiled,  with  pepper  and  fait, 
or  you  may  make  the  following  fauce:  take  a handful 
of  forrel,  and  dip  it  in  boiling  water ; then  drain  it,  and 
have  readv  half  a pint  of  good  gravy,  a flialot  Aired 
fmall,  and  fome  parfley  boiled  very  green;  thicken  it 
with  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  add  a glafs  of 
red  wine;  then  lay  your  forrel  in  heaps  round  the 
chickens,  and  pour  the  fauce  over  them.  Garnifh  with 
diced  lemon. 

Pigeons. 

PIGEONS  may  be  broiled  either  whole  or  flit,  and 
mud;  be  done  very  flowly  over  a clear  fire.  If  you 

broil 
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broil  them  whole,  take  fome  parfley  fhred  fine,  a piece 
of  butter  as  big  as  a walnut,  with  a little  pepper  and  fait, 
and  put  into  their  bellies,  tying  both  ends  with  a bit  of 
coarfe  thread.  If  you  fplit  them,  feafon  the  infide  with 
pepper  and  fait;  and  when  done,  ferVe  them  up  with 
parfley  and  butter  poured  over  them. — They  will  be 
quicker  done  by  being  flit;  but  the  belt  method  is  to 
broil  them  whole. 


SECT.  II. 

BROILING  FISIL 
Frejh  Salmon. 

CUT  fome  dices  from  a frefh  falmon,  and  wipe 
them  clean  and  dry ; then  melt  fome  butter  fmooth  and 
fine,  with  a little  flour  and  bafket  fait.  Put  the  pieces 
of  falmon  into  it,  and  roll  them  about,  that  they  may 
be  covered  all  over  with  butter.  Then  lay  them  on 
a nice  clean  gridiron,  and  broil  them  over  a clear  but 
flow  fire.  While  the  falmon  is  broiling  make  your  fauce 
thus:  Take  two  anchovies,  wafh,,bone,  and  cut  them 
into  fmall  pieces,  and  cut  a leek  into  three  or  four  Jong 
pieces.  Set  on  a faucepan  with  fome  butter  and  a little 
flour,  put  in  the  anchovies  and  leek,  with  fome  capers 
cut  fmall,  fome  pepper  and  fait,  and  a little  nutmeg ; 
add  to  them  fome  warm  water,  and  two  fpoonsful  of 
vinegar,  (baking  the  faucepan  till  it  boils;  and  then 
keep  it  on  the  fimmer  till  you  are  ready  for  it..  When 
the  falmon  is  done  on  one  tide,  turn  it  on  the  other  till 
it  is  quite  enough;  then  take  the  leek  out  of  the  fauce, 
pour  it  into  a diih,  and  lay  the  broiled  falmon  upon  it, 
Garnifh  with  lemons  cut  in  quarters. 

Dried.  Salmon , 

LAY  your  dried  falmon  in  foak  for  two  or  three 
hours,  then  lay  it  on  the  gridiron,  and  fhake  over  it  a 
little  pepper.  It  will  take  but  a fliort  time,  and  when 
done  ferve  it  up  with  melted  butter, 
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Cod. 

CU  I the  cod  into  dices  about  two  inches  thick,  and 
dry  and  flour  them  well.  Make  a good  clear  fire,  rub 
the  gridiron  with  a piece  of  chalk,  and  fet  it  high  from 
the  fire.  Then  put  in  your  dices  of  fidi,  turn  them 
often,  and  let  them  broil  till  they  are  of  a fine  brown 
colour.  Great  care  mud  be  taken  in  turning  them  that 
they  do  not  break.  When  done  ferve  them  up  with 
lobfter  and  fliriinp  fauce. 

Crimped  Cod. 

TAKE  a gallon  of  fpring  water,  put  it  into  a 
faucepan  over  the  fire,  and  throw  in  a handful  of  fait. 
Boil  it  up  feveral  times,  and  keep  it  clean  fcummed. 
When  it  is  well  cleared  from  the  fcum,  take  a middling 
fized  cod,  as  Iredi  as  podible,  and  put  it  into  fome  frefh 
pump-water.  Let  it  lie  a few  minutes,  and  then  cut  it 
into  dices  about  two  inches  thick.  Throw  thefe  into  the 
boiling  brine,  and  let  them  broil  brifkly  a few  minutes. 
Then  take  the  dices  out  with  great  care  that  they  may 
not  break,  and  put  them  on  a fieve  to  drain.  When 
they  are  well  dried,  flour  them,  and  lay  them  at  a diflance 
upon  a very  good  fire  to  broil.  When  enough  ferve 
them  up  with  lobfler,  flirimp,  or  oyfter  fauce. 

Cod  Sounds. 

LAY  them  a few  minutes  in  hot  water;  then  take 
them  out,  rub  them  well  with  fait,  and  take  off  the 
fkin  and  black  dirt,  that  they  may  look  white.  After 
this  put  them  into  water,  and  give  them  a boil,  then 
take  them  out,  flour  them  well,  drew  on  fome  pepper 
and  fait,  and  lay  them  on  the  gridiron.  When  enough 
lay  them  on  your  difli,  and  pour  over  them  melted 
butter  and  mudard. 

Trout. 

WHEN  you  have  properly  cleanfed  your  fidi,  and 
made  it  thoroughly  dry  with  a cloth,  tie  it  round  with 
packthread  from  head  to  tail,  in  order  to  preferv.e  its 
fhape  entire.  Then  melt  fome  butter,  with  a good  deal 
of  bafket  fait,  and  pour  it  all  over  the  trout  till  it  is 
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perfectly  covered  : after  lying  in  it  a minute  or  two,  take 
it  our,  and  put  it  on  the  gridiron  over  a clear  fire,  that 
it  may  do  gradually.  For  fauce,  wafh  and  bone  an 
anchovy,'  and  cut  it  very  fmall ; chop  a large  fpoonful 
of  capers;  melt  fome  butter,  with  a little  flour,  pepper, 
fait  and  nutmeg,  and  put  it  into  the  anchovy  and  capers, 
with  half  a fpoonful  of  vinegar.  When  the  trout  is  done, 
lay  it  in  a warm  difli,  pour  your  fauce  boiling  hot  over 
it,  and  fend  it  to  table. 

Mackarel. 

WASH  them  clean,  cut  off  their  heads,  and  take  out 
the  roes  at  the  neck  epd.  Boil  the  roes  in  a little  water; 
then  bruife  them  with  a fpoon,  beat  up  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  with  a little  nutmeg;  a little  lemon-peel  cut  fine, 
fome  thyme,  parfley  boiled  and  chopped  fine,  a little 
fait  and  pepper,  and  a few  crumbs  of  bread.  Mix  thefe 
well  together,  and  put  it  into  the  bellies  of  the  fifh  ; 
then  flour  them  well,  and  broil  them  nicely.  Let  your 
fauce  be  melted  butter,  with  a little  catchup  or  walnut 
pickle. 

• Mackarel  a la  Maitre  cT Hotel. 

Broil  your  Mackarel  whole  : the  fauce  is  fweet  herbs, 
•hopped  fine,  in  melted  butter. 

Haddocks  and  Whitings. 

WHEN  you  have  gutted  and  clean  wafhed  them,  dry 
them  well  in  a cloth,  and  rub  a little  vinegar  over  them, 
which  will  prevent  the  ikin  from  breaking.  Having 
done  this,  dredge  them  well  with  flour,  and  before  you 
put  them  on,  rub  the  gridiron  well  with  beef  fuet.  Let 
your  gridiron  be  very  hot  when  you  lay  your  fifh  on, 
otherwife  they  will  flick  to  it,  and  the  fifh  be  broke  in 
turning.  While  they  are  broiling,  turn  them  two  or 
three  times,  and  when  enough  ferve  them  up  with  plain 
melted  butter,  or  fhrimp  fauce. 

Another,  and  indeed  a very  excellent  method  of  broil- 
ing thefe  fifh  is  thus:  When  you  have  cleaned  and  dried 
them  as  before-mentioned,  put  them  into  a tin  oven, 
and  fet  them  before  a quick  fire.  As  foon  as  the  fkins 
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begin  to  rife,  take  them  from  the  fire,  and  having  beat 
up  an  egg  rub  it  over  them  with  a feather.  Sprinkle  a 
few  crumbs  of  bread  over  them,  dredge  them  well  with 
flour,  and  rub  your  gridiron,  when  hot,  with  fuet  or 
butter.  Lay  on  your  fit h,  and  when  you  have  turned 
them  rub  over  a little  butter,  and  keep  turning  them 
till  they  are  done,  which  will  be  known  by  their  appear- 
ing of  a nice  brown  colour;  when  done,  ferve  them  up 
either  with  fhnmp  fauce,  or  plain  melted  butter,  and  war- 
mth with  melted  butter  or  red  cabbage.  ° 

Eds. 


HAVING  fkimmed,  cleanfed,  and  dried  your  eels 
rub  them  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg;  flrew  over  them 
forne -crumbs  of  bread,  chopped  parfley  and  fage,  and 
fealon  them  with  pepper  and  fait.  Bafte  them  well  with 
butter,  and  then  put  them  on  the  gridiron  over  a clear 
fire.  When  done,  ferve  them  up  with  melted  butter  and 
parfley. 

Eds  pitch- co eked . 

TAKE  a large  eel,  and  fcourit  well  with  fait  to  clean 
off  all  the  flime;  then  flit  it  down  the  back,  take  out  the 
bone,  and  cut  it  into  three  or  four  pieces.  Take  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  and  put  it  over  the  infide,  fprinkle  on  crumbs 
of  bread,  with  fome  fweet  herbs  and  parfley  chopped 
very  fine,  a little  nutmeg  grated,  and  fome  pepper  and 
fait  mixed  together.  Then  put  it  on  a gridiron  over  a 
clear  fire,  broil  it  of  a fine  light  brown,  and  when  enongh, 
ferve  it  up  with  anchovy  fauce,  and  parfley  and  butter! 
Garnifh  with  raw  parfley  and  horfe-radifli. 

Another  method  of  pitch-cocking  eels  is,  when  you 
have  gutted,  cleanfed,  and  properly  dried  them,  fprinkle 
them  with  pepper,  fait,  and  a little  dried  fage,  turn  them 
backward  and  forward,  and  fleevver  them.  Rub  your 
gridiron  with  beef-fuet,  broil  them  a good  brown,  and 
when  done,  put  them  into  your  difh,  and  ferve  them  up 
with  plain  melted  butter  for  fauce.  Garnifh  your  difh 
with  fried  parfley, 
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SCALE,  gut,  and  cut  off  their  heads;  wafli  them 
clean,  and  dry  them  in  a cloth;  then  dull:  them  well 
with  Hour  and  broil  them.  Take  the  heads,  math 
them,  and  boil  them  in  fmall,  beer  or  ale,  with  a little 
whole  pepper  and  onion.  When  it  is  boiled  a quarter 
of  an  hour  (train  it  off,  thicken  it  with  butter  and  flour, 
and  aTgood  deal  of  muftard.  . Lay  the  herrings,  when 
done,  in  a plate  or  difh,  pour  the  fauce  into  a boat,  and 
ferve  them  up. 
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SECT.  I. 

BUTCHER’S  MEAT,  a 

Venifon. 


UT  your  meat  into  dices,  and  make  gravy  of  the 


bones.  Fry  it  of  a nice  brown,  and  when  done 
take  it  up,  and  keep  it  hot  before  the  lire.  Then  put 
fome  butter,  well  rolled  in  flour,  into  the  pan,  and  keep 
ftirring  it  till  it  is  quite  thick  and  brown ; but  be  careful 
that  it  does  not  bum.  Stir  in  half  a pound  of  fine  fugar 
beat  to  powder,  put  in  the  gravy  made  from  the  bones, 
and  fome  red  wine.  Make  it  the  thicknefs  of  a fine 
cream ; fqueeze  in  the  juice  of  a lemon,  warm  the  venifon 
in  it,  put  it  in  the  difh  and  pour  the  fauce  over  it. 


CUT  your  veal  into  dices  of  a moderate  thicknefs, 
dip  them  in  the  yolk  of  eggs  beat  up  fine,  and  drew  over 
them  crumbs  of  bread,  a few  fweet-herbs,  fome  lemon- 
peel,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg.  Then  put  them  into 
your  pan,  and  fry  them  with  frefli  butter.  While  they 
are  frying,  make  a little  good  gravy,  and  when  the  meat 
is  dotie,  take  it  out,  and  lay  it  in  a difh  before  the  fire. 


Veal  Cutlets. 
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Shake  a little  flour  into  the  pan,  and  dir  it  roend;  put 
in  the  gravy,  with  the  juice  of  a lemon,  dir  the  whole 
well  together,  and  pour  it  over  the  cutlets.  Garnifli  your 
dith  with  diced  lemon. 

Neck  or  Loin  of  Lamb. 

CUT  your  lamb  into  chops,  rub  both  Tides  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  and  fprinkle  over  them  Tome  crumbs  of 
bread,  mixed  with  a little  parfley,  thyme,  marjoram, 
winter  favory,  and  a little  lemon-peel,  all  chopped  very 
fine.  Fry  them  in  butter  till  they  are  of  a nice  light 
brown,  then  put  them  into  your  difli,  and  garnifh  with 
crifped  parfley. 

Or  you  may  drefs  them  thus: 

Put  your  freaks  into  the  pan  wfith  half  a pint  of  ale, 
and  a little  feafoning,  and  cover  them  clofe.  When 
enough  take  them  out  of  the  pan,  lay  them  in  a plate 
before  the  fire  to  keep  hot,  and  pour  all  out  of  the  pan 
into  a bafon;  then  put  in  half  a pint  of  white  wine,  a 
few  capers,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  beat  fine,  with  a little 
nutmeg  and  fait;  add  to  this  the  liquor  they  were  fried  in, 
and  keep  flirring  it  one  way  all  the  time  till  it  is  thick; 
then  put  in  the  chops,  keep  fhaking  the  pan  for  a mi- 
nute or  two,  lay  the  chops  in  the  difh,  and  pour  the 
fauce  over  them.  Garnifh  with  crifped  parfley  and 
lemon. 

Sweetbreads. 

CUT  them  into  long  dices,  beat  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
and  rub  it  over  them  with  a feather.  Make  a feafoning 
of  pepper,  fait,  and  grated  bread,  drew  this  over  them, 
and  fry  them  in  butter.  Serve  them  up  with  melted 
butter  and  catchup,  and  garnifh  with  crifped  pardey,  and 
very  fmall  thin  dices  of  toaded  bacon. 

Calf's  Brains. 

CUT  the  brains  into  four  pieces,  and  foak  them  in 
liroth  and  white  wine,  with  two  dices  of  lemon  put  into 
it,  a little  pepper  and  fait,  thyme,  laurel,  cloves,  parfley, 
and  flialots.  When  they  have  remained,  in  this  about 
half  an  hour,  take  them  out  and  foak  them  in  batter 
made  of  white  wine,  a little  oil,  and  a little  fait,  and 
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fry  them  of  a fine  colour.  You  may  likewife  drew  over 
them  crumbs  of  bread  mixed  with  the  yolks  of  eggs. 
Serve  them  up  with  plain  melted  butter,  and  garnitli 
with  fried  pardey. 

Beef-Steaks . 

FRY  your  (teaks  over  a brifk  fire,  with  a little  butter 
in  the  pan,  and  when  they  are  of  a nice  light  brown 
take  them  out,  and  put  them  in  a difh  before  the  fire. 
Then  take  half  a pint  of  hot  gravy,  and  put  it  into  the 
pan  with  a little  pepper  and  fait,  and  two  or  three  fhalots 
chopped  fine.  Boil  them  up  in  the  pan  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  and  then  pour  the  whole  over  the  (teaks.  Gar- 
nifli  with  fcraped  horfe-radi(h. 


Ox  Tongues. 

WHEN  you  have  boiled  the  tongue  till  it  is  tender, 
cut  it  into  flices,  and  feafon  them  with  a little  nutmeg, 
cinnamon  and  fugar.  Then  beat  up  the  yolk  of  an 
egg  with  a little  lemon  juice,  and  rub  it  over  the  dices 
with  a feather.  Make  fome  butter  boiling  hot  in  the 
frying-pan,  and  then  put  in  the  dices.  When  done, 
ferve  them  up  with  melted  butter,  fugar,  and  white  wine, 
all  well  mixed  together. 

Ox  Feet,  or  Cow  Heel. 

SPLIT  the  feet  afunder,  then  take  out  all  the  bones, 
and  put  the  meat  into  the  frying  pan  with  fome  butter. 
When  it  has  fried  a few  minutes,  put  in  fome  mint  and 
pardey  dired  fmall,  a little  fait,  and  fome  beaten  butter. 
Add  likewife  the  volks  of  two  eggs  beat  fine,  half  a pint 
of  gravy,  the  juice  of  a lemon  or  orange,  and  a little 
nutmeg.  When  the  foot  is  done,  take  it  out,  put  it  into 
your  didi,  and  pour  the  fauce  over  it. 

Tripe. 

* CUT  your  tripe  into  pieces  about  three  inches  fquare; 
dip  them'  in  fome  fmall  beer  batter,  or  yolks  of  eggs, 
and  have  a good  quantity  of  mutton  or  beef  dripping  in 
your  pan.  Fry  it  till  it  is  -of  a nice  light  brown,  then 
take  it  out,  let  it  drain  for  a minute,  put  it  into  your 
di(h,  and  ferve  it  up  with  plain  melted  butter  in  a boat, 
and  mu  (lard, 
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Saufages. 

I he  mode  ot  frying  faufages  is  fo  fimple,  and  ge- 
nerally known,  that  it  needs  no  defcription.  However, 
vve  lhall  notice  one  way,  of  which  the  cook,  may  not  be 
informed.  lake  fix  apples,  and  (lice  four  of  them  as 
thick  as  a crown  piece;  cut  the  other  two  into  quar- 
ters, and  take  the  cores  clean  out.  Fry  the  dices  with 
the  faufages  till  they  are  of  a nice  light  brown  colour. 
When  done  put  the  faufages  into  the  middle  of  the  di(h, 
and  the  apples  round  them.  Garnidi  with  the  apples 
quartered. 

Chickens. 

CUT  your  chickens  into  quarters,  and  rub  them 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg;  then  drew  on  fome  crumbs  of 
bread,  with  pepper,  fait,  grated  nutmeg  and  lemon- 
peel,  and  chopped  parfley.  Fry  them  in  butter,  and 
when  done  put  them  into  your  difli  before  the  fire.  For 
fauce  thicken  fome  gravy  with  a little  flour,  and  put 
into  it  a fmail  quantity  of  chyan  pepper,  fome  mufliroom 
powder,  or  catchup,  and  a little  lemon  juice.  When 
it  is  properly  heated,  pour  it  over  the  chickens,  and 
ferve  it  up. 

Artichoke  Bottoms. 

BLANCH  them  in  water,  then  flour  them,  and  fry 
them  in  frefh  butter.  Lay  them  in  your  did),  and  pour 
melted  butter  over  them  for  fauce.  Or  you  may  put  a 
little  red  wine  into  the  butter,  and  feafon  with  nutmeg, 
pepper  and  fait. 

Celery. 

TAKE  fix  or  eight'heads  of  frefh  celery,  and  cut  off 
the  green  tops,  with  the  outfide  flalks.  Wadi  them 
well,  and  have  the  roots  clean.  Have  ready  a pint  of 
•white  wine,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  beat  fine,  and  a 
little  fait  and  nutmeg.  Mix  all  well  together  with  flour, 
and  make  it  into  a batter,  then  dip  every  head  into  it, 
put  them  into  a pan,  and  fry  them  with  butter.  When 
enough,  lay  them  in  your  difli,  and  pour  melted  butter 
over  th  cm  for  fauce. 

2 Potatoes. 
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Potatoes. 

CUT  your  potatoes  into  thin  flices,  and  fry  them  in 
butter  till  they  are  nicely  brown.  Then  lay  them  in  a 
difli  or  plate,  and  pour  melted  butter  over  them  for 

fauce.  . 

Potatoes  likewife  are  fried  by  the  trench  in  a batter, 
and  ferved  up  with  powdered  fugar  thrown  over  them. 
You  muft  fry  all  your  batters  in  fweet  oil  or  hog’s  lard. 
Any  kind  of  fruit  may  be  fried  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
ferved  up  as  a corner  difh  in  the  fecond  courfe. 

SECT.  II. 

FRYING  FISH. 

AS  a neceffary  prelude  to  our  diredlions  for  frying 
fifh,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  make  the  few  following 
general  observations:  When  you  fry  any  kind  of  fifh, 
firft  dry  them  in  a cloth,  and  then  flour  them.  Put  into 
your  frying  pan  plenty  of  dripping,  or  hog’s-lard,  and 
let  it  boil  before  you  put  it  in  a difh.  When  they  are 
properly  fried,  lay  them  in  a difli,  or  hair  fieve,  to 
drain.  If  you  fry  parfley,  be  fure  to  pick  it  very  cau- 
tioufly,  wafh  it  well,  dip  it  into  cold  water,  and  throw  it 
into  a pan  of  boiling  fat.  This  will  make  it  very  crifp, 
and  of  a fine  green,  provided  you  do  not  let  it  remain 
too  long  in  the  pan ; but  this  you  may  prevent  by  its 
appearance  while  doing. 

Turbot. 

HAVING  properly  cleanfed  your  fifh  (which  in  this 
mode  of  drefiing  muft  be  fmall)  and  thoroughly  dried  it, 
ftrew  on  fome  flour,  and  put  it  into  your  pan,  with  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  hot  lard  to  cover  it.  When  it  is 
fried  nice  and  brown,  take  it  carefully  out,  and  tho- 
roughly drain  the  fat  from  it.  In  the  mean  time  clean 
the  pan,  put  into  it  as  much  claret  and  white  wine  as 
will  nearly  cover  the  fifh,  with  an  anchovy,  fait,  nutmeg, 
and  a little  ginger.  Put  in  the  turbot,  and  let  it  remain 
in  the  liquor  till  it  is  half  wafted ; then  take  it  o ut,  and 
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put  in  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  a minced 
lemon.  Let  them  fimmer  together  till  of  a proper 
thick nefs,  then  rub  a hot  difh  with  a piece  of  fhalot,  lay 
the  turbot  in  the  difh,  pour  over  the  fauce,  and  ferve  it 

up.  \ou  may  likewife  add  plain  melted  butter  in  a 
bafon. 

Carp. 

AFTER  having  cleaned  your  fifli,  lay  them  in  a’ 
cloth  to  dry,  then  flour  them,  put  them  into  the  pan, 
and  fry  them  of  a fine  light  brown.  Take  fome  crufts 
of  bread,  cut  them  three-corner-ways,  and  fry  them  with 
the  roes  ot  the  fifh.  When  your  fifli  are  nicely  fried,  lay 
them  on  a coarfe  cloth  to  drain,  and  prepare  anchovy 
fauce,  with  the  juice  of  a lemon.  Lay  your  carp  in  the 
difh,  with  the  roes  on  each  fide,  and  garnifh  with  the 
fried  cruft,  and  flices  of  lemon. 

Tench. 

SLIT  the  fifh  along  the  backs,  and  raife  the  flefh 
from  the  bone;  then  cut  the  fkin  acrofs  at  the  head  and 
tail,  ftrip  it  clean  off,  and  take  out  the  bone.  Having 
thus  prepared  them  for  frying,  take  one  of  them,  and 
mince  the  flefh  very  frnall,  with  mufhrooms,  chives, 
and  parfley  chopped  fine;  a little  fait,  pepper,  beaten 
mace,  nutmeg,  and  a few  favory  herbs.  Mix  thefe 
well  together,  then  pound  them  in  a mortar,  and  crumbs 
of  bread  foaked  in  cream,  the  yolks  of  three  or  four 
eggs,  and  a piece  of  butter;  and  with  this  compofition 
fluff  your  fifh.  Put  clarified  butter  into  your  pan,  fet 
it  over  the  fire,  and  when  it  is  hot  ftrew  fome  flour  on 
your  fifh,  and  put  them  in  one  by  one.  When  they  have 
fried  till  they  are  of  a nice  brown  colour,  take  them  up 
and  lay  them  in  a coarfe  cloth  before  the  fire  to  keep 
hot.  Then  pour  all  the  fat  out  of  the  pan,  put  in  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  and  lhake  in  fome  flour. 
Keep  it  ftirring  with  a fpoon  till  the  butter  is  a little 
brown,  and  then  put  in  half  a pint  of  white  wine.  Stir 
them  together,  and  put  in  half  a pint  of  boiling  water, 
an  onion  thred  with  cloves,  a bunch  of  fweet-herbs,  and 
two  blades  of  mace.  Cover  thefe  clofe,  and  let  them 

flew 
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I Hew  as  ^ently  as  you  can  for  a quarter  of  an  hour;  then 
ftrain  off  the  liquor,  and  put  them  into  the  pan  again, 
addin0-  two  fpoonsful  of  catchup,  an  ounce  ot  truffles 
or  morels  boiled  tender  in  half  a pint  of  water,  a few 
mufhrooms,  and  half  a pint  of  oyfters,  waffled  clean  in 
their  own  liquor.  When  your  fauce  is  properly  heated* 
and  has  a good  flavour,  put  in  your  tench,  and  let  them 
lay  in  it  till  they  are  thoroughly  hot;  then  take  them 
out,  lay  them  in  your  difh,  and  pour  the  fauce  over 
them.  Garnifli  wffh  diced  lemon.  The  fame  methods 
may  be  ufed  in  frying  of  carp. 

Soals. 

TAKE  off  the  (kin,  rub  the  fifh  over  with  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  and  ftrew  on  fome  crumbs  of  bread.  Fry 
them  in  hog’s-lard  over  a brifk  fire,  till  they  are  of  a fine 
light  brown.  Then  take  them  up,  drain  them,  put  them 
into  your  difh,  and  ferve  them  up  with  plain  melted 
butter  in  a boat.  Garnifh  with  green  pickles. 

Smelts.  , 

BE  careful  to  take  away  the  gills,  but  leave  in  the  roes. 
After  you  have  wafhed  them,  dry  them  well  in  a cloth, 
then  beat  up  an  egg  very  fine,  rub  it  over  them  with  a *' 
feather,  and  ftrew  on  crumbs  ot  bread.  Fry  them  in 
hog’s-lard  over  a brifk  fire,  and  put  them  in  when  the  fat 
is  boiling  hot.  When  they  are  done  of  a fine  brown, 
take  them  out,  and  drain  the  fat  from  them,  and  when 
you  difh  them  up,  put  a bafon  with  the  bottom  upwards, 
into  the  middle  of  your  difh,  and  lay  the  tails  of  your 
fifh  on  the  fide  of  it.  Garnifli  with  fried  parfley. 

Eds. 

AFTER  having  properly  cleaned  them,  and  taken  off 
the  heads,  cut  them  into  pieces,  feafon  them  with  pep- 
per and  fait,  ftrew  on  fome  flour,  and  fry  them  till  they 
are  of  a fine  brown  colour.  Drain  them  properly  before 
you  lay  them  in  the  difh.  Serve  them  up  with  melted 
butter  and  the  juice  of  a lemon  fqueezed  into  it.  Gar- 
nifti  with  crifped  parfley. 

Lampreys. 

WHEN  you  cut  them  open  to  clean  them,  be  careful 

to 
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to  fave  the  blood,  and  wadi  them  thoroughly  clean  in 
waim  water.  I‘  ry  them  in  clean  dripping,  and  when 
nearly  enough,  put  out  the  fat,  put  a little  white  wine,  - 
and  give  the  pan  a fhake  round.  Throw  a little  pep- 
per, with  fome  fweet-herbs,  a few  capers,  a piece  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  the  blood  you  faved  from  the 
fHh.  Cover  the  pan  clofe,  and  (hake  it  often.  When 
they  are  enough,  take  them  out,  ftrain  the  fauce,  put  it 
into  the  pan  again,  and  give  it  a quick  boil.  Squeeze 
in  the  juice  of  a lemon,  Air  all  together,  and  when  it 
isjufl  upon  the  boil,  pour  it  over  the  fith,  and  ferve  it 
up.  Garnifh  with  fliced  lemon. 

Mullets. 

SCORE  the  fith  acrofs  the  back,  and  dip  them  in 
melted  butter.  Fry  them  in  butter  clarified,  and  when 
enough,  lay  them  on  a warm  difh.  Serve  them  up  with 
plain  melted  butter  or  anchovy  fauce. 

Herrings. 

FIRST  ferape  off  all  the  feales,  then  wafli  them, 
dry  them  well  in  a cloth,  and  dredge  them  with  flour. 
Fry  them  in  butter  over  a brifk  fire,  and  when  done, 
fet  their  tails  up  one  again  A another  in  the  middle  of  the 
dilh.  Fry  a large  handful  of  parfley  crifp,  take  it  out 
before  it  lofes  its  colour;  lay  it  round  the  fifli,  and  ferve 
them  up  with  melted  butter,  parfley,  and  muflard. 

/,  Oyjlcrs. 

THE  largefl  oyflers  you  can  get  fliould  be  chofen  for 
frying.  When  you  have  properly  cleaned  and  rinced  them, 
Arew  over  them  a little  grated  nutmeg,  a blade  of  mace 
pounded,  a fpoonful  of  flour,  and  a little  fait.  Dip 
your  oyflers  fingly  into  this,  and  fry  them  in  hog’s-lard 
till  they  are  of  a nice  brown  colour.  Then  take  them 
out  of  the  pan,  put  them  into  your  difh,  and  pour  over 
them  a little  melted  butter,  with  crumbs  of  bread  mixed. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

S T E WIN  G. 

SECT.  I. 

BUTCHER’S  MEAT. 

Fillet  of  Veal. 

TAKE  the  fillet  of  a cow-calf,  fluff  it  well  under  the 
udder,  and  at  the  bone-end  quite  through  to  the 
(hank.  Put  it  into  the  oven,  with  a pint  of  water  under 
it,  till  it  is  of  a fine  brown;  then  put  it  into  a ftew-pan, 
with  three  pints  of  gravy.  Stew  it  till  it  is  tender,  and  then 
put  a few  morels,  truffles,  a tea-fpoonful  of  lemon- 
pickle,  a large  one  of  browning,  one  of  catchup,  and  a 
little  chyan  pepper.  Thicken  it  with  a lump  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour.  Take  out  your  veal,  and  put  it  into  your 
difh,  then  drain  the  gravy,  pour  it  over,  and  lay  round 
force-meat  balls.  Garnidi  with  diced  lemon  and  pickles. 

Brccijl  of  Veal. 

PUT  a breafl:  of  veal  into  the  dew-pan  with  a little 
broth,  a glafs  of  white  wine,  a bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  a 
few  mudirooms,  two  or  three  onions,  with  fome  pepper 
and  fait.  Stew  it  over  a gentle  fire  till  it  is  tender; 
and  when  done  drain  and  fcum  the  fauce.  Garnidi 
with  force-meat  balls. 

Knuckle  of  Veal. 

LAY  at  the  bottom  of  your  faucepan  four  wooden 
(kewers  crofs-ways,  then  put  in  the  veal,  with  two  or 
three  blades  of  mace,  a little  whole  pepper,  a piece  of 
thyme,  a fmall  onion,  a crud  of  bread,  and  two  quarts 
of  water.  Cover  it  down  clofe,  make  it  boil,  and  then 
.only  let  it  fimmer  for  two  hours.  When  enough,  take 
it  up,  put  it  into  your  didi,  and  drain  the  liquor  over 
it.  Garnidi  with  lemon. 

Neck  of  Veal. 

LARD  it  with  large  pieces  of  bacon  rolled  in  pepper, 
and  fait,  dialots  and  fpices.  Put  it  into  your  ftf^w-pan 
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with  about  three  pints  of  broth,  two  onions,  a laurel 
leaf,  and  a little  brandy.  Let  it  fimmer  gently  till  it  is 
tender,  then  put  it  into  your  dilh,  take  the  fcum  clean 
off  the  liquor,  and  then  pour  it  on  the  meat. 

Calf's  Head. 

AFTER  having  properly  cleaned  the  head,  put  it 
into  cold  water,  and  let  it  lay  for  an  hour;  then  carefully 
take  out  the  brains,  the  tongue,  the  eyes  and  the  bones. 
Then  take  a pound  of  veal  and  a pound  of  beef  fuet,  a 
very  little  thyme,  a good  deal  of  lemon-peel  minced,  a 
nutmeg  grated,  and  two  anchovies;  chop  all  very  fine, 
then  grate  two  ftalerolls,  and  mix  the  whole  together  with 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs;  fave  enough  of  this  to  make 
about  twenty  balls.  Take  half  a pint  of  freili  mu(h- 
rooms  clean  peeled  and  walked,  the  yolks  of  fix  eggs, 
beat  fine,  half  a pint  of  oyfters  clean  walhed,  or  pickled 
cockles;  mix  thefe  altogether,  after  firft  fie  wing  your 
oyfters.  Put  the  force-meat  into  the  head  and  ciofe  it; 
tie  it  tight  with  packthread,  and  put  it  into  a deep  ftew- 
pan,  with  two  quarts  of  gravy  and  a blade  or  two  of 
mace.  Cover  it  ciofe  and  let  it  (lew  two  hours.  In  the 
mean  time,  beat  up  the  brains  with  fome  lemon-peel  cut 
fine,  a little  parfley  chopped,  half  a nutmeg  grated,  and 
the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Have  fome  dripping  boiling,  and 
fry  half  the  brains  in  little  cakes ; fry  all  the  forcemeat 
balls,  and  keep  them  both  hot  by  the  fire.  Take  half  an 
ounce  of  truffles  and  morels,  then  ftrain  the  gravy  the 
head  was  ftewed  in,  and  put  the  truffles  and  morels  to  it, 
with  a few  mulhrooms.  Boil  all  together,  then  put  in 
the  reft  of  the  brains,  ftew  them  together  for  a minute  or 
two,  pour  the  whole  over  the  head,  and  lay  die  cakes  of 
fried  brains  and  forcemeat  balls  round  it.  Garniffl  with 
lemon. — For  a finall  family,  the  halt  of  a head  may  be 
done  equally  fine,  only  properly  proportioning  the  quan- 
tity of  the  refpeftive  articles. — A lamb  s head  mult  be 
done  in  the  very  fame  manner. 

Calf's  Liver. 

LARD  the  liver,  and  put  it  into  a ftew-pan,  with 

fome  fait,  whole  pepper,  a bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  an 
- onion 
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I onion,  and  a blade  of  mace.  Let  it  ftew  till  tender,  then 
take  it  up,  and  cover  it  to  keep  hot.  Strain  the  liquor  it 
i -was  (tewed  in,  fcum  off  all  the  fat,  thicken  it  with  a piece 
j of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  pour  it  over  the  liver. 

Rump  of  Beef. 

HALF  roaft  your  beef,  then  put  it  into  a ftew-pan, 
with  two  quarts  of  water,  and  one  of  red  wine,  two  or 
three  blades  of  mace,  a (halot,  one  fpoonful  of  lemon 
pickle,  two  of  walnut  catchup,  and  the  fame  of  brown- 
ing. Put  in  chyan  pepper  and  fait  to  your  tafte.^ 
Cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  flew  over  a gentle  fire  for  two 
hours;  then  take  up  your  beef,  and  lay  it  in  a deep 
difli,  fcum  off  the  fat,  and  (train  the  gravy;  put  in  an 
ounce  of  morels,  and  half  a pint  of  mufhroom ; thicken 
your  gravy,  and  pour  it  over  the  beef.  Garnifli  with 
force-meat  balls  and  horfe-radifh. 

Beef  Steaks. 

PEPPER  and  fait  your  (teaks,  and  lay  them  in  a 
ftew-pan.  Put  in  half  a pint  of  water;  a blade  or  two 
of  mace,  an  anchovy,  a fmall  bunch  of  herbs,  a piece 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  a glafs  of  white  wine,  and  an 
onion.  Cover  the  whole  clofe,  and  let  it  (tew  till  the ' 
(teaks  are  tender;  then  take  them  out,  (trew  fome  flour 
over  them,  fry  them  in  frefli  butter  till  they  are  of  a 
nice  brown,  and  then  pour  off  all  the  fat.  Strain  the 
fauce  they  were  (tewed  in,  pour  it  into  the  pan,  and  tofs 
it  up  all  together  till  the  fauce  is  quite  hot  and  thick. 
Then  lay  your  (teaks  in  the  difli,  pour  the  fauce  over 
them,  and  garnifli  with  horfe-radifli  and  pickles. 

Beef  Gobbets. 

TAKE  any  piece  of  Beef,  except  the  leg,  cut  it  into 
fmall  pieces,  and  put  them  into  a ftew-pan.  Cover 
them  with  water,  and  when  they  have  (tewed  an  hour, 
put  in  a little  mace,  cloves,  and  whole  pepper,  tied 
loofely  in  a muflin  rag,  with  fome  celery  cut  fmall. 
Then  add  fome  fait,  turnips  and  carrots  pared  and  cut 
in  dices,  a little  parfley,  a bunch  of  fweet-herbs,  a large 
cruft  of  bread,  and  an  ounce  either  of  barley  or  rice. 
Cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  ftew  tifl  it  is  tender.  Then 
HI.  L take 
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take  oat  the  herbs,  fpices,  and  bread,  and  have  ready  a 
French  roll  nicely  toaded,  and  cat  into  four  parts.  Put 
thefe  into  your  difh,  pour  in  the  meat  and  fauce,  ami 
fend  it  hot  to  table. 

Neat's  Tongue. 

PUT  the  tongue  into  your  (lew-pan  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  cover  it.  When  it  has  dewed  about 
two  hours,  take  it  out,  peel  it,  and  put  it  in  again, 
with  a pint  of  drong  gravy,  half  a pint  of  white  wine,  a 
bunch  of  fweet-herbs,  a little  pepper  and  fait,  fome  mace, 
cloves,  and  whole  pepper,  tied  in  a mudin  rag  ; add 
likewife  a fpoonful  of  capers  chopped  fine,  fome  turnips 
and  carrots  diced,  and  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour. 
Let  the  whole  dew  together  very  gently  for  two  hours  ; 
then  take  out  the  fpice  and  fweet-herbs,  put  the  tongue 
into  your  dilh,  drain  the  fauce,  pour  it  over,  and  ferve 
it  up. 

To  drefs  Ox  Palates. 

HAVING  cleanfed  and  boiled  your  Palates,  take  off 
the  (kin,  and  pick  out  all  that  part  that  is  black,  and 
cut  them  in  bits : turn  fome  onions  a few  times  over 
the  fire  with  a bit  of  butter,  and  when  it  is  half  done 
put  it  in  the  palates.  Moiden  your  ragout  with  fome 
good  broth,  and  a little  cullis ; feafon  it  to  your  tade, 
and  add  a bunch  of  fweet  herbs  : when  it  is  well  fkim- 
med  and  the  fauce  of  a proper  confidence,  put  in  a 
little  mudard,  and  ferve  it  up. 

O.r  Palates  forced. 

STEW  your  palates  whole  with  forcemeat  rolled 
up;  when  done,  cut  them  in  half:  ferve  them  up  with 
a good  fauce  of  truffles. 

To  marinate  Ox  Palates. 

HAVING  boiled  fome  palates  in  water  till  tender, 
cut  them  in  pieces  of  what  fliape  you  pleafe,  and  deep 
them  two  or  three  hours  in  fome  vinegar,  with  fait, 
pepper,  a clove  of  garlic,  a little  flour  and  butter,  a 
laurel  leaf,  and  three  cloves.  The  whole  marinade 
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Ifruft  be  made  luke  warm,  then  take  them  out,  dry, 
ilour,  and  fry  them,  and  ferve  them  up  with  fried  par- 
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Turkey  en  Pain. 

TAKE  a fine  turkey,  bone  it,  and  put  into  the  car- 
cafe  a ragout  compofed  of  large  livers,  mufhrooms,  and 
ftreaked  bacon,  all  cut  in  (mail  dice,  and  mingled 
with  fait,  fine  fpices,  and  fhred  parlley  and  onions.  Sew 
the  turkey  up,  but  take  care  to  fhape  it  nicely;  then 
put  a thin  'flice  of  bacon  upon  the  breaft,  and  wrap  it 
in  a cloth.  Stew  it  in  a pot,  but  not  too  large  a one, 
with  good  broth,  a glafs  of  white  wine,  and  a bunch 
of  fweet  herbs ; when  it  is  done,  (train  the  liquor  the 
turkey  was  done  in  into  a (lew-pan,  after  haying  taken 
off  the  fat ; reduce  it  to  a fauce,  adding  a fpoonful  of 
cullis ; then  unwrap  your  turkey,  take  off  the  baco'n, 
dry  away  the  greafe,  and  ferve  it  up  with  the  fauce. 

Folds.  i 

PURSUE  the  fame  method,  at  firft,  in  (tewing  fowls 
as  you  do  turkies;  that  is  to  fay,  put  (kewers  crofs-ways 
at  the  bottom  of  your  (tew-pan.  When  you  have  laid 
in  your  fowl,  put  to  it  a quart  of  gravy,  a bunch  of 
celery  clean  walhed  and  cut  very  fmall,  with  two  or  three 
blades  of  mace.  Let  it  (tew  gently  till  the  liquor  is  re- 
duced to  a quantity  only  fufficient  for  lauce;  then  add 
a large  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  two  fpoonsful  of 
red  wine,  the  fame  quantity  of  catchup,  with  pepper 
and  fait  to  fealon  it.  Lay  your  fowl  in  the  difh,  pour  the 
fauce  over  it,  and  fend  it  to  table. 

Chickens, 

HALF  boil  them  in  as  much  water  as  will  juft  cover 
them,  then  take  them  out,  cut  them  up,  and  take  out 
the  bread-bones.  Put  them  into  your  dew-pan  with  the 
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liquor,  and  add  a blade  of  mace,  and  a little  fait.  Covet 
tne  pan  clofe,  and  fet  it  over  a flow  fire.  Let  it  flew  till 
the  chickens  are  enough,  then  put  the  whole  into  your 
dith,  and  ferve  it  to  table. 

Goofe  Giblets . 

PUT  them  into  fcalding  water,  by  which  you  will  be 
enabled  to  make  them  properly  clean.  When  this  is 
done,  cut  the  neck  into  four  pieces,  the  pinions  in  two, 
and  flice  the  gizzard.  Put  them  into  your  ftew-pan 
with  two  quarts  of  water,  or,  if  you  have  it,  mutton 
broth,  with  fome  fweet-herbs,  an  anchovy,  a few  pep- 
per corns,  three  or  four  cloves,  a fpoonful  of  catchup, 
and  an  onion.  When  the  giblets  are  tender,  put  in  a. 
fpoonful  of  good  cream,  thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter, 
then  pour  the  whole  into  a foup-difh,  with  fippets  of 
bread  at  the  bottom,  and  ferve  it  up. 

Ducks. 

TAKE  two  ducks,  properly  picked  and  drawn,  duft 
them  with  flour,  and  fet  them  before  the  fire  to  brown. 
Then  put  them  into  a ftew-pan,  with  a quart  of  water, 
a pint  of  red  wine,  a fpoonful  of  walnut  catchup,  the 
fame  of  browning,  an  anchovy,  half  a lemon,  a clove 
of  garlic,  a bunch  of  fweet-herbs,  with  chyan  pepper 
and  fait  to  your  tafle.  Let  them  flew  gently  for  halt  an 
hour,  or  till  you  find  them  tender;  then  lay  them  on  a 
difli,  and  keep  them  hot.  Skim  off  the  fat  from  the 
liquor  in  w'hich  they  were  ftew'ed,  ftrain  it  through  a 
hair  fieve,  add  to  it  a few  morels  and  truffles,  boil  it 
quick  till  reduced  to  little  more  than  half  a pint,  then 
pour  it  over  your  ducks,  and  ferve  them  up. 

Duck  zoith  Green  Pease. 

PUT  into  your  ftew-pan  a piece  of  frelh  butter,  and 
fet  it  on  the  lire;  then  put  in  your  duck,  and  turn  it  in 
the  pan  two  or  three  minutes:  take  out  the  fat,  but  let 
the  duck  remain.  Put  to  it  a pint  of  good  gravy,  a 
pint  of  peafe,  two  lettuces  cut  fmall,  a bunch  of  fweet- 
herbs,  and  a little  pepper  and  fait.  Cover  them  clofe, 
gnd  let  them  ftew  for  half  an  hour,  now  and  then  fhaking 
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the  pan.  When  they  are  juft  done,  grate  in  a little 
nutmeg,  with  a fmall  quantity  of  beaten  mace,  and 
thicken  it  either  with  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  or 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  beat  up  with  two  or  three  fpoonsful 
of  cream.  Shake  it  all  together  for  two  or  three  mi- 
nutes, then  take  out  the  fweet-herbs,  lay  the  duck  in  the 
difh,  and  pour  the  fauce  over  it.  Garnifh  with  boiled 
mint  chopped  very  fine. 

Pigeons. 

PUT  into  the  bodies  of  your  pigeons  a feafoning  made 
with  pepper  and  fait,  a few  cloves  and  mace,  fome  fweet 
herbs,  and  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Tie  up  the 
necks  and  vents,  and  half  roaft  them.  Then  put  them 
into  a ftewpan,  with  a quart  of  good  gravy,  a little 
white  wine,  a few  pepper  corns,  three  or  four  blades  of 
mace,  a bit  of  lemon,  a bunch  of  fweet-herbs,  and  a fmall 
onion.  Stew  them  gently  till  they  are  enough;  then 
take  the  pigeons  out,  and  ftrain  the  liquor  through  a 
fieve;  fcum  it  and  thicken  it  in  your  ftew-pan  with  a piece 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour;  then  put  in  the  pigeons  with 
fome  pickled  mufhrooms;  flew  it  about  five  minutes; 
put  the  pigeons  into  a difh,  and  pour  the  fauce  over 
them. 

P he  afants. 

PUT  into  your  ftew-pan  with  the  pheafant  as  much 
veal  broth  as  will  cover  it,  and  let  it  flew  till  there  is  juft 
enough  liquor  left  for  fauce.  Then  fcum  it,  and  put 
in  artichoke  bottoms  parboiled,  a little  beaten  mace,  a 
glafs  of  wine,  and  fome  pepper  and  fait.  If  it  is  not 
fufficiently  fubftantial,  thicken  it  with  a piece  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour,  and  fqueeze  in  a little  lemon- juice.  Then 
take  up  the  pheafant,  pour  the  fauce  over  it,  and  put 
force-meat  balls  into  the  difh. 

Partridges , 

TRUSS  your  partridges  in  the  fame  manner  as  for 
roaftmg,  fluff  the  craws,  and  lard  them  down  each  fide 
ot  the  breaft;  then  roll  a lump  of  butter  in  pepper,  fait, 
and  beaten  mace,  and  put  into  the  bellies.  Sew  up 
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the  vents,  and  then  put  them  into  a (lew-pan,  with 
a quart  of  good  gravy,  a fpoonful  of  Madeira  wine, 
the  fame  of  catchup,  a tea-fpoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  half 
the  quantity  of  mufhroom-powder,  one  anchovy,  half  a 
lemon,  and  a fprig  ot  fweet  marjoram.  Cover  the  pan 
clofe,  and  (tew  them  half  an  hour;  then  take  them  out, 
and  thicken  the  gravy.  Boil  it  a little,  and  pour  it  over 
the  partridges,  and  lay  round  them  artichoke  bottoms 
boiled  and  cut  in  quarters,  and  the  yolks  of  four  hard 
egg s.  Woodcocks  mud  be  (tewed  in  the  fame  manner. 

Cucumbers. 

PARE  twelve  middle-fized  cucumbers,  (lice  them 
about  the  thicknefs  of  a half  crown,  and  lay  them  in  a 
coarfe  cloth  to  drain.  When  quite  dry,,  flour  them,  and 
fry  them  in  frefh  butter  till  they  are  brown;  then  take 
them  out  with  an  egg-(lice  and  lay  them  on  a plate  be- 
fore the  fire.  Take  a large  cucumber,  cut  a long  piece 
out  of  the  fide,  and  fcoop  out  all  the  pulp.  Have 
ready  fome  onions  nicely  fried,  fill  the  cucumber  with 
thefe,  and  feafon  with  pepper  and  fait,  then  put  in  the 
piece  that  was  cut  out,  and  tie  it  round  with  packthread. 
Flour  it,  and  fry  it  till  it  is  brown;  then  take  it  out  of 
the  pan,  and  keep  it  hot.  Let  the  pan  remain  on  the 
fire,  and  while  you  are  putting  in  a little  flour  with  one 
hand,  keep  (tirring  it  with  the  other.  When  it  is  thick, 
put  in  two  or  three  fpoonsful  of  water,  half  a pint  of 
white  or  red  wine,  and  two  fpoonsful  of  catchup.  Stir 
them  together,  and  add  three  blades  of  mace,  four 
cloves,  half  a nutmeg  grated,  and  a little  pepper  and  fait, 
all  beat  fine  together.  Stir  it  into  the  faucepan,  and 
then  throw  in  your  cucumbers.  Let  them  (tew  for  two 
or  three  minutes,  then  lay  the  whole  cucumber  in  the 
middle  of  your  difh,  having  firft  untied  it,  the  refi:  round 
it,  and  pour  the  fauce  all  over.'  Garniili  the  difh  with 
fried  onions. 

Peafe  and  Lettuce. 

PUT  a quart  of  green  peafe,  and  two  large  lettuces 
waihed  clean,  and  cut  fmallacrofs,  into  a (tew-pan,  with 
a quart  of  gravy,  and  flew  them  till  they  are  tender. 

^ ' ' 2 Pot 
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. * 

ij  Pat  in  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  feafoned 
i with  pepper  and  fait.  'VVhen  of  a pioper  thickneis,  dilh 
a them  up,  and  fend  them  to  table.  Inftead  of  butter 
| you  may  thicken  them  with  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and 
1 if  you  put  two  or  three  thin  rafhers  of  lean  ham  at  the 
1 bottom  of  the  ftew-pan,  it  will  give  the  whole  a very 
, tine  flavour. 

I - r 1 ; } Cl  ,.*1*  • 1 ' '«‘i»  '• 

S E C T.  III. 

STEWING  FISH. 

Carp  and  Tench. 

HAVING  fcaled  and  gutted  your  fifh,  wafii  them 
i thoroughly  clean,  dry  them  with  a cloth.  Then  put  them 
| into  a ftew-pan,  with,  a quart  of  water,  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  red  wine,  a large  fpoonful  of  lemon-pickle,  ano- 
ther of  browning,  a little  muflhroom-powder,  chyan 
| pepper,  a large  onion  ftuck  with  cloves,  and  a ftick  of 
horfe-radifh.  (If  carp,  add  the  blood,  which  you  muft 
be  careful  to  fave  when  you  kill  them.)  Cover  you* 
t pan  clofe  to  keep  in  the  fteam;  and  let  them  ftew 
: gently  over  a flow  fire  till  your  gravy  is  reduced  to  juft 
enough  to  cover  them.  Then  take  the  fifh  out,  and 
put  them  into  the  difli  you  intend  for  table.  Set  the 
gravy  again  on  the  fire,  and  thicken  it  with  a large  lump 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour;  boil  it  a little,  and  then  ftrain 
it  over  your  fifh.  Garnifh  with  pickled  mufhrooms, 

1 fcraped  horfe-radifli,  and  the  roes  of  the  fifh,  fome  of 
them  fried  and  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  and  the  reft  boiled. 
Juft  before  you  fend  it  up,  fqueeze  into  the  fauce  the  juice 
of  a lemon. 

Barbel. 

TAKE  a large  barbel,  fcale,  gut,  and  wafih  it  in  vine- 
gar and  fait,  and  afterwards  in  clear  water.  Then  put  it 
into  a ftew-pan,  with  a fufficiency  of  eel  broth  to  cover  it, 
and  add  fome  cloves,  a bunch  of  fweet-herbs,  and  a bit 
of  cinnamon,  Let  them  ftew  gently  till  the  fifh  is  done, 
then  take  it  out,  thicken  the  fauce  with  butter  and  flour, 
pour  it  over  the  fifh,  and  ferve  it  up. 
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Smalt  Barbel. 

THE  fmall  barbel  is  ftewed  like  carp,  and  when 
lar^e  may  be  done  on  the  gridiron,  ferved  up  with  a 
white  fauce.  ' ‘ 7 ’ 

Trout. 

MAKE  a fluffing  with  grated  bread,  a piece  of  butter, 
chopped  parfley,  lemon-peel  grated,  pepper,  fait,  nut- 
meg, favory  herbs,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  all  well  mixed 
together.  Fill  the  belly  of  your  fifli  with  this,  and  then 
put  it  into  a flew-pan  with  a quart  of  good  boiled  gravy, 
half  a pint  of  Madeira  wine,  an  onion,  a little  whole 
pepper,  a few  cloves,  and  a piece  of  lemon  peel.  Stew 
It  very  gently  over  a flow  fire,  and  when  done,  take  out 
the  fifh  and  add  to  the  fauce  a little  flour  mixed  in  fome 
cream,  a little  catchup,  and  the  juice  of  a lemon.  Let 
it  juft  boil  up,  then  ftrain  it  over  your  fifli,  and  ferve 
it  up.  / * 

Pike. 

MAKE  a browning  with  butter  and  flour,  and  put  it 
into  your  flew-pan  with  a pint  of  red  wine,  a faggot,  four 
cloves,  a dozen  of  fmall  onions  half-boiled,  with  fome 
pepper  and  fait.  Cut  your  pike  into  pieces,  put  it  in,  and 
let  it  flew  very  gently.  When  done,  take  it  out,  and  add 
to  the  fauce  two  anchovies  and  a fpoonful  of  capers  chop- 
ped fine.  Boil  it  for  a minute  or  two,  and  then  pour  it 
over  the  fifli.  Garni fli  with  bread  nicely  fried,  and  cut 
three-corner  ways. 

A Fricttndeau  of  Pike. 

CUT  a pike  into  flices,  according  to  its  fize  ; after 
having  fcaled,  gutted,  and  wafhed  it,  lard  all  the  upper 
part  with  bacon,  cut  fmall,  and  put  it  into  a ftewrpan 
with  a glafs  of  white  wine,  fome  good  broth,  a bunch 
of  fwect  herbs,  and  fome  fillet  of  veal  cut  into  fmall 
dice : when  it  is  ftewed,  and  the  fauce  ftrained  off, 
glaze  it  like  other  fricandeaus.  It  may  alfo  be  fricaf- 
feed  like  chickens  (as  a fide  difli) ; or  yon  may  flew  it 
and  ferve.it  up  with  a white  fauce. 
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I Cod. 

CUT  fome  flices  of  cod,  as  for  boiling:,  and  feafon 
them  with  grated  nutmeg,  pepper,  fait,  and  fweet-herbs 
Put  them  into  a tfevv-pan  with  half  a pint  of  white  wine 
and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water.  Cover  them  clofe,  and 
let  them  limmer  for  five  or  fix  minutes.  Then  fqueeze 
in  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  add  a few  oyfters  with  their 
liquor  (trained,  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  a 
blade  or  two  of  mace.  Let  them  flew  very  gently,  and 

i frequently  (hake  the  pan  to  prevent  its  burning. 

I When  the  fifh  is  done,  take  out  the  onion  and  fweet- 
herbs,  lay  the  cod  in  a warm  difh,  and  flrain  the  fauce 
r over  it. 

Souls,  Plmfe,  and  Flounders. 

THE  fame  methods  mult  be  taken  for  flewfiig  either 
n of  thefe  kinds  of  fifh.  Half  fry  them  in  butter,  then 
take  them  out  of  the  pan,  and  put  to  the  butter  a quart 
of  water,  two  anchovies,  and  an  onion  diced.  When 
r they  have  boiled  (lowly  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  put 
c your  fifh  in  again,  and  let  them  flew  gently  about  twenty 
minutes  ; then  take  out  the  fifh,  and  thicken  the  fauce 
with  butter  and  flour.  Give  the  whole  a gentle  boil,  then 
flrain  it  through  a hair  fieve  over  the  fifli,  and  ferve  them 
up  with  oyfter,  cockle,  or  fhrimp  fauce. 

Lampreys  and  Eels. 

HAVING  (kinned,  gutted,  and  thoroughly  wafhed 
your  fifh,  feafon  them  with  fait,  pepper,  a little  lemon- 
peel  fhred  fine,  mace,  cloves,  and  nutmeg.  Put  fome 
thin  flices  of  butter  into  your  ftew-pan,  and  having  rolled 
your  fifli  round,  put  them  in,  with  half  a pint  of  good 
gravy,  a gill  of  white  wine,  a bunch  of  marjoram,  win- 
ter favory,  thyme,  and  an  onion  diced.  Let  them  flew 
over  a gentle  fire,  and  keep  turning  them  till  they  are  ten- 
der. Then  take  them  out,  and  put  an  anchovy  into  the 
fauce.  Thicken  it  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beat  very- 
fine,  or  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  When  it  boils, 
pour  it  over  the  fifli,  and  lerve  them  to  table. 

III.  M 
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Prawns , Shrimps,  or  Cray-fijh. 

TAKE  about  two  quarts  of  either  of  thefe  fifli,  and 
pick  out  the  tails.  Put  the  bodies  into  your  dew-pan, 
with  about  a pint  ot  white  wine  (or  water  with  a fpoon- 
tul  of  vinegar)  and  a blade  of  mace.  Stew  thefe  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  then  dir  them  together  and  drain 
them.  Having  done  this,  wafh  out  vour  pan,  and  put 
into  it  the  drained  liquor  and  tails.  Grate  into  it  a fmall 
nutmeg,  put  in  a.Jitrle  fait,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour,  and  fliake  it  all  together.  Cut  a thin 
dice  of  bread  round  a quartern  loat,  toad  it  br6wn  on 
both  tides,  cut  it  into  fix  pieces,  lay  it  clofe  together  in 
the  bottom  of  your  difh,  pour  your  fifli  and  fauce  hot  over 
it,  and  fend  it  hot  to  table. — If  cray-fifli,  garnifli  the  difh 
with  fome  of  their  bigged  claws  laid  thick  round. 

Oyjlers. 

SI  RAIN  the  liquor  of  your  oyders,  and  put  it  into 
your  faucepan  with  a little  beaten  mace,  and  thicken  it 
with  flour  and  butter.  Boil  this  three  or  four  minutes, 
then  toad  a dice  of  bread,  cut  it  in  three-cornered  pieces, 
and  lav  them  round  the  difh  into  which  you  intend  to  put 
the  oyders.  Then  put  into  the  pan  a fpoonful  of  cream 
with  your  oyders,  fhake  them  round,  and  let  them  dew 
till  they  are  quite  hot,  but  be  careful  they  do  not  boil. — 
Pour  them  into  a deep  plate,  or  foup-difh,  and  ferve 
them  up. — Mod  kinds  of  fhell-fidi  may  be  dewed  in  the 
fame  manner. 

Oyjlers  Scolloped. 

WASH  them  thoroughly  clean  in  their  own  liquor, 
and  then  put  them  into  your  fcollop  fliells;  drew  over 
them  a few  crumbs  of  bread.  Lay  a dice  of  butter  on 
the  fird  you  put  in,  then  more  oyders  and  bread,  and 
butter  fuccellively  till  the  fhell  is  full.  Put  them  into  a 
Dutch  oven  to  brown,  and  ferve  them  up  hot  in  the 
fhells. 

Mafcles. 

WASH  them  very  clean  in  feveral  waters,  then  put 
them  into  a dew-pan,  and  cover  them  clofe.  Let  them 
3 dew  : 
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Jftew  till  the  fliells  open,  and  then  pick  out  the  fifti  clean, 
1 otic  by  one.  Look  under  the  tongue  to  fee  if  ther  • be  a 
I crab,  and  if  you  find  one,  throw  that  mufcle  avvty. — 
Y.»u  will  likewife  find  a little  tough  article  under  the 

• tongue,  which  you  muft  pick  off.  Having  thus  pro- 

• peHy  cleanfed  them,  put  them  into  a faucepan,  an  .1  to  a 
quart  of  mufcles,  put  half  a pint  of  the  liquor  Hr  lined 

3 through  a fieve;  add  a few  blades  of  mace,  a fmall  niece 
i of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  let  them  flew  gently.  Lay 
- fome  toafted  bread  in  the  difli,  and  when  the  mufcles  are 
■ done,  pour  them  on  it,  and  ferve  them  up. 


CHAP.  VIIL 

HASHING  AND  MINCINQ. 

SECT.  I. 

BUTCHER’S  MEAT. 

Calf's  Head. 

AS  a whole  calf’s  head  is  rather  too  large  for  the  con- 
fumption  of  moft  families  at  one  time,  and  as  we 
: mean  to  confine  our  receipts  within  fuch  compafs  as  may 
with  equal  convenience  and  pleafure,  fuit  all,  fo  we  (hall 
here  give  directions  for  halhing  only  one  half,  obferving, 
that  lliould  there  be  occafion  for  doing  the  whole,  it  is 
only  doubling  the  ingredients  here  given  for  a part. 
Wafh  the  head  as  clean  as  poflible,  and  then  boil  it 
■ a quarter  of  an  hour.  When  cold  cut  the  meat,  as  alfo 
the  tongue,  into  thin  broad  dices,  and  put  them  into  a 
flewing-pan,  with  a quart  of  good  gravy.  When  it  has 
■ flewed  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  put  in  an  anchovy,  a 
little  beaten  mace,  chyan  pepper,  two  fpoonsful  of 
I lemon  pickle,  the  fame  quantity  of  walnut  catchup,  hc;5 
an  ounce  ot  truffles  and  morels,  a (lice  or  two  of  lemo: ■>. 
fome  fweet-herbs,  and  a glafs  of  white  wine.  Mix  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  with  fome  flour,  and  put  it 
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in  a few  minutes  before  the  meat  is  done.  In  the  mean 
time  put  the  brains  into  hot  water,  and  beat  them  fine 
in  a bafon ; then  add  two  eggs,  a fpoonful  of  flour,  a bit 
of  lemon-peel  Aired  fine,  and  a little  parfley,  thyme,  and 
fage  chopped  final!.  Beat  them  all  well  together,  and 
Hrew  in  a little  pepper  and  fait;  then  drop  them  in  little 
cakes  into  a pan  with  boiling  lard;  fry  them  of  a light 
brown,  and  lay  them  on  a fieve  to  drain.  Take  your 
hafli  out  of  the  pan  with  a fiHi  dice,  and  lay  it  in  your 
difli.  Strain  your  gravy  over  it,  and  lay  upon  it  a few 
mufhrooms,  forcemeat  balls,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs 
boiled  hard,  and  the  brain  cakes.  Garnifli  with  fliced 
lemon  and  pickles.' — If  the  company  is  fo  large  that  there 
fliould  be  a necefiity  for  drefling  the  whole  head,  in  order 
to  make  a pleating  variety,  do  the  other  half  thus: — 
When  it  is  parboiled,  hack  it  crofs  and  crofs  with  a knife, 
and  grate  fome  nutmeg  all  over  it.  Take  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  a little  fait  and  pepper,  a few  fweet  herbs, 
fome  crumbs  of  bread,  and  a little  lemon-peel  chopped 
very  fine.  Strew  this  over  the  head,  and  then  put  it 
into  a deep  difli  before  a good  fire.  Bafte  it  with  butter, 
and  keep  the  difli  turning  till  all  parts  are  equally  brown. 
Then  take  it  up,  and  lay  it  on  your  hafli.  Blanch  the 
half  of  the  tongue,  and  Jay  it  on  a foup-plate;  boil  the 
brains  with  a little  fage  and  parfley,  chop  them  fine,  and 
mix  them  with  fome  meltedbutter  anda  fpoonfulofcream; 
make  it  quite  hot,  then  pour  it  over  the  tongue,  and 
ferve  it  up  with  the  head. — The  mode  of  doing  this  halt 
is  ufuajly  termed  grilling. 

Veal  Minced. 

PTRST  cut  your  veal  into  thin  flices,  and  then  into 
fmall  bits.  Put  it  into  a faucepnn  with  half  a pint  of 
gravy,  a little  pepper  and  falf,  a flice  of  lemon,  a good 
piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  a tea-fpoonful  of  lemon- 
pickle,  and  a large  fpoonful  of  cream.  Keep  fliaking  it 
over  the  fire  till  it  boils,  have  fippets  of  bread  ready  in 
the  difli,  and  then  pour  the  whole  over  them.  Garnifli 
tvith  fliced  lemon. 
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Mutton  Hajlied. 

CUT  your  meat  into  fmall  pieces,  as  thin  as  poflible  ; 

1 then  boil  the  bones  with  an  onion,  a few  fweet-herbs,  a 
blade  of  mace,  a very  little  whole  pepper,  a little  fait, 
and  a piece  of  cruft  toafted  very  crifp.  Let  it  boil  till 
there  is  juft  enough  for  fauce;  then  (train  it,  and  put  it 
into  a faucepan,  with  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour;— 
then  put  in  the  meat,  and  when  it  is  very  hot  it  is  enough. 
Seafon  with  pepper  and  fait.  Have  ready  fome  thin 
bread  toafted  brown  and  cut  three  corner-ways,  lay  them 
in  the  difh,  and  pour  over  the  ha(h.  Garnifli  with 
pickles  and  horfe  radifh. 

SECT.  II. 

II A HING  POULTRY  and  GAME. 

Turkics. 

CUT  the  flefh.into  pieces,  and  takeoff  all  the  (kin, 
otherwife  it  will  give  the  gravy  a greafy  difagreeable  tafte. 
Put  it  into  a ftew-pan  with  a pint  of  gravy,  a tea-fpoon- 
ful  of  lemon-pickle,  a dice  of  the  end  of  a lemon,  and  a 
little  beaten  mace.  Let  it  boil  about  fix  or  feven  minutes, 
and  then  put  it  into  your  difh.  Thicken  your  gravy 
with  flour  and  butter,  mix  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  with  a 
fpoonful  of  thick  cream,  put  it  into  your  gravy,  and 
(hake  it  over  the  fire  till  it  is  quite  hot,  but  do  not  let  it 
boil;  then  drain  it,  and  pour  it  over  your  turkey.  Lay 
fippets  round,  ferve  it  up,  and  garnifli  with  lemon  or 
parfley. 

Or  you  may  do  it  thus: 

CUT  the  remains  of  a roafted  turkey  into  pieces,  and 
put  them  into  a ftew-pan  with  a glafs  of  white  wine, 
chopped  parfley,  (halots,  muflirooms,  truffles,  fait,  and 
pepper,  and  about  half  a pint  of  broth.  Let  it  boil  half 
an  hour,  which  will  be  fufflcient  to  do  it;  then  add  a 
pounded  anchovy  and  a fqueeze  of  lemon.  Scum  the 
fat  clear  from  the  fauce,  then  pour  the  whole  into  your 

difh  over  fippets  made  of  toafted  bread  cut  thin. 

' Garnifli  wdth  diced  lemon. 

Fowls. 
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Folds. 

CUT  up  your  fowl  as  for  eating,  then  put  it  into  a 
ftew-pan  with  half  a pint  of  gravy,  a tea-fpoonful  of 
lemon-pickle,  a little  catchup,  and  a llice  of  lemon. — 
Thicken  it  with  Hour  and  butter ; and  juft  before  you 
dilh  it  up,  put  in  a fpoonful  of  good  cream.  Lay  iippets 
in  the  dilh,  and  pour  the  hafh  over  them. 

Chickens. 

CUT  a cold  chicken  into  pieces,  and  if  you  have  no 
gravy,  make  a little  with  the  long  bones,  onion,  fpice, 
&c.  Flour  the  chicken,  and  put  into  the  gravy,  with 
white  pepper,  fait,  nutmeg,  and  grated  lemon.  When 
it  boils,  ftir  in  an  egg,  and  mix  with  it  a little  cream. 
As  toon  as  it  is  thoroughly  hot,  fqueeze  in  a little  lemon - 
juice,  then  put  the  whole  into  a difh,  ftrew  over  it  fome 
crumbs  of  bread,  brown  them  with  a falamander,  and 
then  ferve  it  up  hot  to  table. 

Partridges  or  Woodcocks. 

HAVING  cut  it  up  in  the  ufual  manner  as  when  firft 
brought  to  the  table,  work  the  entrails  very  fine  with  the 
back  of  a fpoon,  put  in  a fpoonful  of  red  wine,  the  fame 
of  water,  and  half  a fpoonful  of  vinegar;  cut  an  onion 
in  flices,  and  pull  it  into  rings ; roll  a little  butter  in  flour, 
put  them  all  into  your  pan,  and  fhake  it  over  the  fire  till 
it  boils:  then  put  in  your  bird,  and  when  it  is  thoroughly 
hot,  lay  it  in  your  difh,  with  fippets  round  it.  Strain 
the  fauce  over  the  bird  and  lay  the  onions  in  rings.  This 
will  make  a delicate  dilh  for  two  people  either  for  dinner 
or  fupper;  and  where  there  is  a. large  company  is  an 
ornamental  addition  to  other  articles  provided. 

Wild  Ducks. 

CUT  up  your  duck  in  the  ufual  manner,  then  put  it 
into  a pan,  with  a fpoonful  of  good  gravy,  the  fame  of 
red  wine,  and  an  onion  diced  exceeding  thin.  When  it 
has  boiled  two  or  three  minutes,  lay  the  duck  in  the 
dilh,  and  pour  the  gravy  over  it.  ^ou  may  add  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  caper  liquor,  or  a little  browning. 
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Hares. 

CUT  your  hare  into  fmall  pieces,  and  if  you  have 
any  of  the  pudding  left,  rub  it  fmall,  and  put  to  it  a gill 
of  red  wine,  the  fame  quantity  of  water,  half  an  anchovy 
chopped  fine,  an  onion  ftuck  with  four  cloves,  and  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Put  thefe 
all  together  in  a faucepan,  and  fet  it  over  a flow  fire, 
fhaking  it  at  times  that  the  whole  may  be  equally  heated. 
When  it  is  thoroughly  hot  (for  you  raufl  not  let  any  kind 
of  hath  boil,  as  it  will  harden  the  meat)  take  out  the 
onion,  lay  fippets  in  and  round  the  difih,  pour  in  your 
hath,  and  ferve  it  hot  to  table. 

Hare  Jugged. 

AFTER  you  have  cut  your  hare  into  fmall  pieces, 
lard  them  here  and  there  with  very  thin  flips  of  bacon; 
feafon  them  with  a little  pepper  and  fait,  and  put  them 
into  an  earthen  jug,  with  a blade  or  two  of  mace,  an 
onion  fluck  with  cloves,  and  a bunch  of  fweetdierbs. 
Cover  the  jug  clofe,  that  the  fleam  may  be  retained;  fet 
it  in  a pot  of  boiling  water,  and  about  three  hours  will 
do  it.  Then  turn  it  out  of  the  jug  into  the  difli,  take 
out  the  onion  and  fweet-herbs,  and  fend  it  hot  to  table. 
With  refpeft  to  the  larding,  it  may  be  ufed  or  omitted, 
at  your  own  diferetion.  Garnilh  with  fliced  lemon. 

Venifon. 

CUT  your  venifon  into  very  thin  flices,  and  put  it 
into  a flewing-pan,  with  a large  glafs  of  red  wine,  a 
fpoonful  of  catchup,  the  fame  of  browning,  an  onion 
ftuck  with  cloves,  and  half  an  anchovy  chopped  fine. 
When  it  boils,  put  in  your  venifon,  and  let  it  remain 
till  it  is  thoroughly  heated.  Then  pour  the  whole 
together  into  a foup-dilh,  with  fippets  underneath. — 
Garnifh  with  red  cabbage  or  currant  jelly. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

F R ICJSSEEING. 

S E C T.  I. 

BUTCHER’S  MEAT,  POULTRY,  &c. 

Neat's  Tongue. 

HAVING  hoiled  the  tongue  till  it  is  tender,  take  it 
up,  peel  it,  and  cut  it  into  dices.  Put  them  into 
a frying-pan  with  a proper  quantity  of  butter,  and  let 
them  fry  till  they  are  brown.  Then  pour  the  butter 
clean  out  of  the-  pan,  and  put  in  fofne  good  gravy,  with 
a bunch  of  fweet-herbs,  an  onion,  fome  pepper  and  fait, 
a blade  or  two  of  mace,  and  a gill  of  wine.  When  they 
have  all  fimmered  together  about  half  an  hour,  take  out 
the  dices  of  tongue,  drain  the  gravy  and  put  all  again 
into  the  pan,  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  beat  fine,  a 
little  nutmeg  grated,  and  a fmall  piece  of  butter  rolled  in 
dour.  Shake  the  whole  well  tbgether,  and  when  it  has 
fimmered  for  about  five  minutes,  put  the  tongue  into 
your  didi,  pour  over  the  fauce,  and  ferve  it  to  table. 

Sweetbreads  White. 

THESE  mud  be  likewife  fird  fcalded,  and  then  cut 
into  long  dices;  which  done,  thicken  fome  veal  gravy 
with  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  fiour,  a little  cream,  fome 
grated  lemon-peel  and  nutmeg,  white  pepper,  fait,  and 
a little  mudiroorn  powder.  When  thefe  have  dewed 
together  about  ten  minutes,  put  in  the  fweetbreads,  fliake 
the  pan,  and  let  them  firnmer;  then  fqueeze  in  a little 
lemon-juice,  pour  the  whole  into  your  difli,  and  ferve 
it  up. 

Lamb's  Stones. 

FRY  them  in  hog’s-lard  till  they  are  of  a nice  brown 
colour,  then  take  them  out,  and  put  them  into  a plate 
before  the  fire  till  you  have  prepared  the  following  fauce:. 
"Thicken  about  half  a pint  of  veal  gravy  with  fome  flour, 
put  to  it  a dice  of  lemon,  a little  catchup,  a tea-fpoonful 
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of  lemon-pickle,  grated  nutmeg,  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
beat  fine,  and  two  fpoonsful  of  thick  cream.  I ut  thefe 
into  a faucepan  over  the  fire,  and  keep  (baking  it  till 
it  looks  white  and  thick  ; then  put  in  the  lamb’s  (tones, 
give  them  a (hake,  and  when  the  whole  is  properly- 
heated,  put  it  into  your  ditli,  with  boiled  forcemeat- 
bads  round,  intermixed  with  thin  dices  of  lemon  byway 
of  garnidi. 

Calf’s  Feet  a-la-Carmagot. 

PARBOIL  them,  then  take  out  the  long  bones,  fplit 
them,  and  put  them  into  a dew- pan,  with  fome  veal 
gravy,  and  a glafs  of  white  wine.  Add  likewife  the 
yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs  beat  up  with  a little  cream, 
grated  nutmeg,  fait,  and  a piece  of  butter.  Stir  it  till  it 
is  of  a good  thicknefs;  and  when  the  whole  has  gently 
fimmered  for  about  ten  minutes,  put  the  feet  into  your 
difb,  and  pour  the  fauce  over  them.  Garnifh  with  diced 
lemon. 

Tripe . 

CUT  your  tripe  into  pieces  about  two  inches  fquare, 
and  put  them  into  your  dew-pan,  with  as  much  white 
wine  as  will  half  cover  them,  a little  white  pepper,  diced 
ginger,  a blade  of  mace,  a bunch  of  fweet-herbs,  and  an 
onion.  When  it  has  dewed  a quarter  of  an  hour  (which 
will  be  a fufficient  time  to  do  it),  take  out  the  herbs  and 
onion,  and  put  in  a little  dired  pardey,  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  half  an  anchovy  cut  fmall,  a cup  full  of  cream, 
and  either  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  or  a piece  of  butter. 
Seafon  it  to  your  tade  5 and  when  you  didi  it  up,  garnidi 
with  lemon. 

Chickens. 

SKIN  your  chickens,  and  then  cut  them  into  fmall 
pieces,  after  which  wadi  them  with  warm  water,  and  tho- 
roughly dry  them  with  a cloth.  Seafon  them  with  fait 
and  pepper,  and  put  them  into  a dew-pan  with  a little 
water,  a large  piece  of  butter,  a bunch  of  thyme  and  fvveet- 
marjoram,  an  onion  duck  with  cloves,  a little  lemon 
pickle,  a glafs  of  wine,  an  anchovy,  a little  mace  and 
nutmeg.  When  the  chickens  have  Hewed  till  they  are 
HI*  N tender, 
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tender,  take  them  up,  and  lay  them  in  your  didt.  Thicken 
your  gravy  with  butter  rolled  in  Hour,  and  then  (train  it. 
Beat  lip  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  mix  them  with  a 
gill  of  rich  cream ) put  this,  into  your  gravy  and  (hake  it 
over  the  fire  till  it  is  quite  hot,  but  do  not  fufFer  it  to 
boil.  Pour  this  over  your  chickens,  and  ferve  them  up. 
Garnifh  with  diced  lemon. 

Rabbits  White. 

TO  fricaflee  rabbits  white,  you  mult  cut  them  up  as 
for  eating,  and  then  put  them  into  a dew-pan,  with  a pint 
of  veal  gravy,  a little  beaten  mace,  a dice  of  lemon,  an 
anchovy,  a tea  fpoonful  of  lemon-pickle,  a little  chyari 
pepper  and  lalt.  Let  them  dew  over  a gentle  fire  till  they 
are  enough,  then  take  them  out,  and  lay  them  in  your  didi. 
Thicken  the  gravy  with  butter  and  flour;  then  drain  it, 
and  add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  mixed  with  a gill  of  thick 
cream,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg.  Stir  thefe  well  toge- 
ther, and  when  it  begins  to  dimmer,  pour  it  quite  hot 
over  your  rabbits,  and  ferve  them  to  table. 

Rabbits  Brown. 

CUT  them  into  pieces  as -before  directed,  and  fry 
them  in  butter  of  a light  brown.  Then  put  them  into 
a dew-pan,  with  a pint  of  water,  a dice  of  lemon,  an 
anchovy,  a large  fpoonful  of  browning,  the  fame  of 
catchup,  a tea-fpoonful  of  lemon-pickle,  and  a little 
chyan  pepper  and  fait.  Stew  them  over  a dow  fire  till 
they  are  enough,  then  thicken  your  gravy  with  butter 
and  flour,  and  drain  it.  Difli  up  your  rabbits,  and  pour 
the  gravy  over  them.  Garnilh  with  diced  lemon. 

SECT.  II. 

FRICASSEEING  FISH,  &c. 

Cod  Sounds. 

HAVING  properly  cleaned  them,  cut  them  into 
fmall  pieces,  boil  them  in  milk  and  water,  and  then  fet 

them  to  drain.  Then  put  them  into  a clean  faucepan 
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and  feafon  them  with  beaten  mace,  grated  nutmeg,  and<a 
little  pepper  and  fait.  Add  to  them  a cup  full  of  cream, 
with  a good  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  keep  {bak- 
ing the  whole  till  it  is  thoroughly  hot,  and  of  a good 
thicknefs.  Then  pour  all  into  your  difli,  and  ferve  it  up, 
with .fliced  lemon  for  garnifh. 


Soals. 


WHEN  you  have  fkinned,  gutted,  and  thoroughly 
waffled  them,  cut  off  their  heads,  and  dry  the  filh  in  a 
cloth.  Then  cut  the  flefh  very  carefully  from  the  bones 
and  fins  on  both  fides;  cut  it  fiift  longways  and  then 
acrofs,  in  fuch  divifions  that  each  fifh  may  make  eight 
pieces.  Put  the  heads  and  bones  into  a ftew-pan,  with  a 
pint  of  water,  a bunch  of  fweet-herbs,  an  onion,  a little 
whole  pepper,  two  or  three  blades  of  mace,  a fmall 
piece  of  lemon-peel,  a little  fait,  and  a cruft  of  bread. 
Cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  boil  till  it  is  half  wafted : then 
flrain  it  through  a fine  fieve,  and  put  it  into  a flew-pan 
with  your  fifli.  Add  to  them  half  a pint  of  wFite  wine, 
a little  parfley  chopped  fine,  a few  mufhrooms  cut  fmall, 
a little  grated  nutmeg,  and  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour.  Set  all  together  over  a flow  fire,  and  keep  fhaking 
, the  pan  till  the  fifli  are  enough:  then  dith  them  up  with 
the  gravy,  and  ferve  them  to  table.  Garnifh  with 
lemon. 

Eels. 

SKIN  three  or  four  large  eels,  and  notch  them  from 
end  to  end.  Cut  them  into  four  or  five  pieces  each,  and 
lay  them  in  fome  fpring  water  for  half  an  hour  to 
crimp:  then  dry  them  in  a cloth,  and  put  them  into 
your  pan,  with  a piece  of  frefli  butter,  a green  onion'  or 
two,  and  a little  chopped  parfley.  Set  the  pan  on  the 
fire,  and  fliake  them  about  for  a few  minutes:  then  put 
in  about  a pint  of  white  wine,  and  as  much  good  broth, 
with  pepper,  fait,  and  a blade  of  mace.  Stew  all  toge- 
ther about  half  an  hour;  and  then  add  the  yolks  of  four 
or  five  eggs  beat  fmooth,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg,  and 
chopped  parfley.  Stir  the  whole  well  together,  and  let 
it  funnier  tour  or  five  minutes,  then  fqueeze  in  the  juice 
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of  a lemon,  give  the  whole  a good  fliake,  pour  it  into 
your  difh,  and  ferve  it  up  hot.  Garnifli  with  lemon. 

Tench  are  exceeding  fine  drcfled  in  the  fame  manner. 

Flounders. 

TAKE  a fharp  knife,  and  carefully  raife  the  flefli  on 
both  Tides  from  head  to  tail;  then  take  the  bone  clear 
out,  and  cut  the  flefli  into  pieces  in  the  fame  manner  as 
dire£fed  for  foals,  only  let  the  pieces  of  each  confift  of 
fix  inftead  of  eight.  Dry  your  fifli  well,  then  fprinkle 
them  with  fait,  dredge  them  with  flour,  and  fry  them  in 
a pan  of  hot  beef  dripping,  fo  that  the  fifli  may  be  crifp. 
When  fo  done,  take  them  out  of  the  pan,  drain  the  fat 
from  them,  and  fet  them  before  the  fire  to  keep  warm. 
Then  clean  the  pan,  and  put  into  it  fome  minced  oyfters, 
with  their  liquor  clean  drained,  fome  white  wine,  a little 
grated  nutmeg,  and  three  anchovies.  Stew  thefe  toge- 
ther a few  minutes,  and  then  put  in  your  fifli,  with  about 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  frefh  butter.  Shake  them  well 
together,  and  when  quite  hot,  difli  up  your  fifli  with  the 
fauce,  and  ferve  them  to  table.  Garnifli  with  yolks  of 
eggs,  boiled  hard  and  minced,  and  fliced  lemon.  You 
may  fricaflee  falmon,  or  any  other  firm  fifli,  in  the  fame 
manner. 

Skait  or  Thornback. 

THESE  mull  be  prepared  for  drefling  in  the  fame 
manner  as  direfled  for  foals  and  flounders ; after  which 
put  them  into  your  ftew-pan.  To  one  pound  of  the  fifli 
put  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water,  a little  beaten  mace,  and 
grated  nutmeg  ; a fmall  bunch  of  fweet-herbs,  and  a 
little  fait.  Cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  boil  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour.  Then  take  out  the  fweet-herbs,  put  in  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  good  cream,  a piece  of  butter,  the 
fize  of  a walnut,  rolled  in  flour,  and  a glafs  of  white  wine. 
Keep  fliaking  the  pan  all  the  time  one  way  till  your  fri- 
cafl'ee  is  thick  and  fmooth:  then  difli  it  up,  and  garnifli 
with  lemon. 

Oyfters. 

PUT  a little  butter  into  your  ftew-pan,  with  a flice 
of  ham,  a faggot  of  parfley  and  fweet-herbs,  and  an 

onion 
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onion  Truck  with  two  cloves.  Let  them  (lew  over  a flow 
fire  a few  minutes,  and  then  add  a little  flour,  Tome  good 
- broth,  and  a piece  of  lemon-peel ; then  put  in  your  oyfters, 
and  let  them  fimmer  till  they  are  thoroughly  hot.  Thicken 
with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  a little  cream,  and  a bit  of 
good  butter,  take  out  the  ham,  faggot,  onion,  and  lemon- 
peel,  and  add  the  fqueeze  of  a lemon.  Give  the  whole 
a (hake  in  the  pan,  and  when  it  fimmers  put  it  into  your 
difh,  and  ferve  it  up. 

Eggs. 

/ 

BOIL  your  eggs  hard,  and  take  out  Tome  of  the  yolks 
whole:  then  cut  the  reft  in  quarters,  yolks  and  whites 
together.  Set  on  fume  gravy  with  a little  Hired  thyme 
and  parfley  in  it,  and  let  it  boil  about  a minute.  Then 
put  in  your  eggs,  with  a little  grated  nutmeg,  and  fhake 
them  up  with  a piece  of  butter  till  it  is  of  a proper  thick- 
nefs.  Pour  it  into  your  difh,  and  ferve  it  up. 

Eggs  with  Onions  and  Mujhrooms. 

WHEN  you  have  boiled  the  eggs  hard,  take  out  the 
yolks  whole,  and  cut  the  whites  in  flipsrwith  fome  onions 
and  muflirooms.  Fry  the  onions  and  muflirooms,  throw 
in  the  whites,  and  turn  them  about  a little.  If  there  is 
any  fat  pour  it  off.  Flour  the  onions,  &c.  and  put  to  them 
a little  good  gravy.  Boil  this  up,  then  put  in  the  yolks, 
and  add  a little  pepper  and  fait.  Let  the  whole  fimmer 
for  about  a minute,  and  then  difh  it  up. 

Mujhrooms. 

IF  your  muflirooms  are  very  fmall  (fuch  as  are 
ufually  termed  buttons)  you  muft  only  wipe  them  with 
a flannel ; but,  if  large,  peel  them,  fcrape  the  infides, 
and  throw  them  into  fome  fait  and  water.  After  laying 
fome  time  take  them  out,  and  boil  them  in  water  with 
fome  fait  in  it;  and  when  they  are  tender,  put  in  a little 
fhred  parfley,  an  onion  ftuck  with  cloves,  and  a glafs  of 
wine.  Shake  them  up  with  a good  piece  of  butter  rolled 
in  flour,  and  put  in  three  fpoonsful  of  thick  cream,  and 
a little  nutmeg  cut  in  pieces.  When  the  whole  has  flood 
two  or  three  minutes,  take  out  the  onion  and  nutmeg, 

then 
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then  pour  the  mufhrooms  with  their  fauce  into  your  difli, 
and  ferve  them  to  table. 

Skirrils. 

WASH  them  thoroughly  clean,  and  when  you  have 
boiled  them  till  they  are  tender,  fkin  the  roots,  and  cut 
them  into  flices.  Have  ready  a little  cream,  a piece  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour,  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  fine,  a 
little  grated  nutmeg,  two  or  three  fpoonsful  of  white  wine, 
with  a very  little  fait,  and  ftir  all  together.  Put  your 
roots  into  the  difli,  and  pour  the  fauce  over  them. 

Artichoke  Bottoms. 

THESE  may  be  fricafleed  either  dried  pr  pickled. 
If  dried,  lay  them  in  warm  water  for  three  or  four  hours, 
fhifting  the  water  two  or  three  times.  Having  done  this, 
put  fome  cream  into  your  faucepan,  with  a large  piece  of 
frefli  butter,  and  ftir  them  together  one  way  till  the 
butter  is  melted.  Then  put  in  the  artichokes,  and  when 
they  are  hot  difli  them  up. 


CHAP.  X. 
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B U T C H E R’s  M E A T. 

' Breajt  of  Veal. 

HALE  road  it,  then  take  out  the  bones,  and  put  the 
meat  into  a ftew-pan,  with  a quart  of  veal  gravy, 
an  ounce  of  morels,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  truffles.— 
When  the  meat  has  flowed  till  it  is  tender,  and  juft  before 
you  thicken  the  gravy,  put  in  a few  oyfters,  tome  pickled 
mufhrooms,  and  pickled  cucumbers,  all  cut  in  lmall 
fquare  pieces,  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  boiled  hard. — 
In  the  mean  time,  cut  your  fweet-bread  into  pieces,  and 
fry  it  of  a light  brown.  When  the  veal  is  properly 
J 5 ftewed, 
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ftewed,  difli  it  up,  and  pour  the  gravy  hot  upon  it.  Lay 
vour  fweet-bread,  morels,  truffles,  and  eggs  round  it,  and. 
garnifh  with  pickled  barberries. — In  placing  this  difli  on 
The  table,  if  the  company  is  large,  and  the  provifional 
entertainment  deligned  to  be  fet  out  in  tafte,  if  tor  fupper, 
it  mu  ft  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  but  if  for 
dinner,  either  at  the  top  or  on  one. fide.  It  may  llke- 
wife  be  ftewed  tender,  and  ferved  with  a white  fauce 
of  young  peas  or  button  mufhrooms. 

Neck  of  Veal. 

CUT  your  veal  into  freaks,  and  flatten  them  with  a 
rolling-pin ; then  feafon  them  with  fait,  pepper,  cloves, 
and  mace;  lard  them  with  bacon  ftrewed  with  lemon- 
peel  and  thyme,  and  dip  them  in  the  yolks  of  eggs. 
Having  done  this,  make  up  a fheet  of  flrong  cap-paper 
at  the  four  corners  in  the  fhape  of  a dripping-pan,  butter 
it  all  over,  as  alfo  the  gridiron,  and  fet  over  a charcoal 
fire,  put  in  your  meat,  and  let  it  do  leifurely,  keep  turn- 
ing it  often,  and  bade  it  well  in  order  to  keep  in  the  gravy. 
When  it  is  enough  have  ready  half  a pint  of  flrong  gravy, 
feafon  it  high,  and  put  into  it  mufhrooms  and  pickles, 
forcemeat  balls  dipped  in  the  yolks  of  eggs,  oy  Hers  ftewed, 
and  fried,  to  lay  round,  and  at  the  top  of  your  difli,  and 
then  ferve  it  up. — It  for  white  ragoo,  put  in  a gill  of 
white  wine,  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  beat  up  with  two 
or  three  fpoonsful  of  cream;  but  if  a brown  ragoo;  put 
in  red  wine. 

Sweetbreads  Broum. 

FIRST  fcald  your'  fvveetbreads,  and  then  cut  them 
into  dices.  Beat  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg  very  fine,  with 
a little  flour,  pepper,  fait  and  nutmeg.  Dip  your  flices 
of  fweetbread  into  this,  and  fry  them  of  a nice  light 
brown.  I hen  thicken  a little  good  gravy  with  fome 
flour;  boil  it  well,  and  add  catchup  or  mufhroom  pow- 
der, a little  juice  of  a lemon,  and  chyan  pepper.  Put 
your  fweetbreads  into  this,  and  when  they  have  ftewed  in 
it  about  five  minutes,  put  the  whole  into  your  difli,  and 
ferve  it  up.  Garnifli  with  fliced  lemon. 


Calf's 
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Calf’s  Feet. 

AFTER  boiling  the  feet,  take  out  the  bones,  cut  the 
meat  into  flices,  and  brown  them  in  a frying-pan  ; then 
put  them  into  fbmc  good  beef  gravy,  with  morels,  truffles, 
pickled  mufhrooms,  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  boiled 
hard,  fome  fait,  and  a little  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Let 
them  flew  together  about  five  minutes,  and  then  put  all 
into  your  dilh.  Garnifh  with  fliced  lemon. 

Pig’s  Feet  and  Ears. 

FIRST  boil  them  till  they  are  tender,  then  cut  the  ears 
into  long  narrow  flices.  And  fplit  the  feet  down  the  mid- 
dle. Put  into  a ftew-pan  about  half  a pint  of  beef  gravy, 
a tea-fpoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  a large  one  of  catchup, 
the  fame  of  browning,  and  a little  fait. — Thicken. -thefe 
with  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  let  the  feet  and 
ears  be  yolked  over  with  egg,  then  roll  them  in  bread 
crumbs  and  feafoning ; let  the  feet  be  nicely  browned 
with  a falamander,  or  fryed  ; then  let  them  boil  gently, 
and  when  enough,  lay  the  feet  in  the  middle  of  the 
difli,  and  the  ears  round  them.  Then  ftrain  your  gravy, 
pour  it  over  them,  and  garnifh  with  curled  parfley. 

Fore  Quarter  of  Houfe-Lamb. 

TAKE  off  the  knuckle-bone,  and  then,  with  a fliarp 
knife,  cut  off*  the  fkin.  Lard  it  well  with  bacon,  and  fry 
it  of  a nice  light  brown.  Then  put  it  into  a ftew-pan, 
and  juft  cover  it  over  with  mutton-gravy,  a bunch  of 
fweet-herbs,  fome  pepper,  fait,  beaten  mace,  and  a little 
whole  pepper.  Cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  ftew  half  an 
hour.  Then  pour  out  the  liquor,  and  take  care  to  keep 
the  Jamb  hot.  Strain  off  the  gravy,  and  have  ready  half 
a pint  of  oyfters  fried  brown.  Pour  all  the  fat  from  them, 
and  put  them  into  the  gravy,  with  two  fpoonsful  ofred 
wine,  a few  mufhrooms,  and  a bit  of  butter  rolled  in  flour . 
Boil  all  together,  with  the  juice  of  halt  a lemon.  Lay 
the  lamb  in  the  difli,  pour  the  fauce  over  it,  and  fend  it 
to  table. 

Beef.  ' . 

TAKE  any  piece  of  beef  that  has  got  fome  fat  to  it, 

cut  the  meat  clean  from  the  bones,  ftrew  fome  flour  over 

it, 
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it,  and  fry  it  in  a large  ftew-pan  with  butter  till  it  is  of  a 
nice  brown;  then  cover  it  in  the  pan  with  gravy  made  in 
the  following  manner:  Take  about  a pound  of  coarle 
beef,  half  a pound  of  veal  cut  fmall,  a bunch  of  fweet- 
herbs,  an  onion,  fome  whole  black  and  white  pepper,  two 
or  three  blades  of  mace,  four  or  five  cloves,  a piece  of 
carrot,  a (lice  of  lean  bacon  fteeped  in  vinegar,  and  a cruft 
of  bread  toafted  brown.  Add  to  thefe  a quart  of  wine, 
and  let  it  boil  till  it  is  half  wafted.  In  the  mean  time,  pour 
a quart  of  boiling  water  into  the  ftew-pan,  cover  it  clofe, 
and  let  it  flew  gently.  As  foon  as  the  gravy  is  done, 
ftrain  it,  and  pour  it  into  the  ftew-pan  with  the  beef. 
Then  take  an  ounce  of  truffles  and  morels  cut  fmall,  with 
fome  frefh  or  dried  mufhrooms,  and  two  fpoonsful  of 
catchup.  Cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  ftew  till  the  fauce  is 
thick  and  rich.  Have  ready  fome  artichoke  bottoms 
quartered,  and  a few  pickled  mufhrooms.  Boil  the  whole 
together,  and  when  your  meat  is  tender,  and  the  fauce 
rich,  lay  the  meat  in  a difh,  pour  the  fauce  over  it,  and 
ferve  it  hot  to  table. 

Mutton.  , > • 

CUT  fome  thin  flices,  the  right  way.  of  the  grain,  off 
a fine  leg  of  mutton,  and  pare  off  all  the  fkin  and  fat. — 
Then  put  a piece  of  butter  into  your  ftew-pan,  and  fhake 
fome  flour  over  it;  add  to  thefe  two  or  three  flices  of 
lemon,  with  half  an  onion  cut  very  fmall,  a bunch  of 
fweet  herbs,  and  a blade  of  mace.  Put  your  meat  with 
thefe  into  the  pan,  ftir  them  together  for  five  or  fix 
minutes,  and  then  put  in  half  a pint  of  gravy,  with  an 
anchovy  minced  fmall,  and  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour.  Stir  the  whole  well  together,  and  when  it  has 
ftewed  about  ten  minutes,  difh  it  up,  and  ferve  it  to  table. 
Garnifh  with  pickles  and  fliced  lemon. 

SECT.  II. 

RAGOOS  of  POULTRY,  VEGETABLES,  &c. 

A Goo/e. 

SKIN  your  go.ofe,  dip  it  into  boiling  water,  and  break 
the  breaft-bone,  fo  that  it  may  lay  quite  flat.  Seafon  it 

m*  0 with 
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with  pepper  and  fait,  and  a little  mace  beaten  to  powder ; 
lard  it,  and  then  flour  it  all  over.  Having  done  this" 
take  about  a pound  of  beef  fuet,  and  put  it  into  your 
ftew-pan,  and  when  melted,  boiling  hot,  put  in'  the 
goofe.  As  foon  as  you  find  the  goofe  brown  all  over, 
put  in  a quart  of  beef  gravy  boiling  hot,  a bunch  of 
fweet-herbs,  and  a blade  of  mace,  a few  cloves,  fomc 
whole  pepper,  two  or  three  fmall  onions,  and  a bay-leaf. 
Cover  the  pan  quite  clofe,  and  let  it  flew  gently  over  a 
flow  fire.  If  the  goofe  is  fmall,  it  will  be  done  in  an 
hour,  but  if  large,  an  hour  and  a half.  Make  a ragoo 
for  it  in  the  following  manner:  Cut  fome  turnips  and 
carrots  into  fmall  pieces,  with  three  or  four  onions  diced, 
boil  all  enough,  put  them,  with  half  a pint  of  rich  beef 
gravy,  into  a faucepan,  with  fome  pepper,  fait,  and  a 
piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Let  them  flew  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  When  the  goofe  is  done,  take  it  out 
of  the  ftew-pan,  drain  the  liquor  it  was  ftewed  in  well 
from  it,  put  it  into  a difli,  and  pour  the  ragoo  over  it. 

Livers  of  Poultry. 

TAKE  the  liver  of  a turkey,  and  the  livers  of  fix 
fowls,  and  put  them  into  cold  water.  When  they  have 
laid  in  it  fome  time,  take  them  out,  and  put  the  fowls 
livers  into  a faucepan,  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  gravy, 
a fpoonful  of  mufhrooms  either  pickled  or  frefti,  the 
fame  quantity  of  catchup,  and  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour.  Seafon  them  to  your  tafte  with  pepper  and  fait, 
and  let  them  flew  gently  about  ten  minutes.  In  the  mean 
time,  broil  the  turkey’s  liver  nicely,  and  lay  it  in  the 
middle,  with  the  ftewed  livers  round  it.  Pour  the  fauce 
over  all,  and  garnifli  with  lemon. 

Oyjlers. 

WHEN  the  oyfters  are  opened,  fave  as  much  of  the 
liquor  as  you  can,  and  (train  it  through  a fieve;  wafti 
your  oyfters  clean  in  warm  water,  and  then  make  a 
batter  as  follows:  Beat  up  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  with 
half  a nutmeg  grated,  cut  a little  lemon-peel  fmall,  a 
good  deal  of  parfley,  and  add  a fpoonful  of  the  juice  of 
fpinach,  two  fpoonsfui  of  cream  or  milk,  and  beat  the 

whole 
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whole  up  with  flour  till  it  is  a thick,  batter.  Having 
prepared  this,  put  a piece  of  frefli  butter  into  a ftew-pan, 
and  when  it  is  thoroughly  hot,  dip  your  oyfters  one  by 
one  into  the  batter,  then  roll  them  in  crumbs. of  bread 
"•rated  fine,  and  fry  them  quick  and  brown,  which  done, 
take  them  out  of  the  pan,  and  fet  them  before  the  fire. — 
Have  ready  a quart  of  chefnuts,  fhelled  and  fkinned,  and 
fry  them  in  the  batter.  When  enough,  take  them  up, 
pour  the  fat  out  of  the  pan,  (hake  a little  flour  all  over 
the  pan,  and  rub  a piece  ot  butter  all  round  with  a fpoon. 
Then  put  in  the  oyfter  liquor,  three  or  four  blades  of 
mace,  the  chefnuts,  and  half  a pint  of  white  wine.  Let 
them  boil,  and  have  ready  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  beat  up, 
with  four  fpoonsful  of  cream.  Stir  all  well  together, 
and  when  it  is  thick  and  fine,  lay  tbs  oyfters  in  the  difli, 
and  pour  the  ragoo  over  them.  Garnifh  with  chefnuts 
and  lemon. 

Mufcles. 

PUT  your  mufcles  into  a faucepan,  and  let  them 
flew  till  they  open.  Then  take  them  out  of  the  (hells, 
and  fave  the  liquor.  Put  into  your  ftew-pan  a bit  of 
butter,  a few  mufhrooms  chopped,  a little  parfley  and 
grated  lemon-peel.  Stir  thefe  together,  and  then  put 
in  fome  gravy,  with  pepper  and  fait 5 thicken  it  with  a 
little  flour,  boil  it  up,  put  in  the  mufcles  with  their  liquor, 
and  let  them  be  hot;  then  pour  them  into  your  difli,  and 
ferve  them  up.  There  are  fome  mufcles  of  a pernicious 
quality;  to  know  which,  when  you  flew  them,  put-a  half- 
crown  into  the  faucepaji,  and  if  it  is  difcoloured,  the 
mufcles  are  not  wholefome. 

Mujhrooms. 

TAKE  fome  large  mufhrooms,  peel  them,  and  cut 
the  infi.de.  Then  broil  them  on  a gridiron,  and  when 
the  outfide  is  brown,  put  them  into  a ftew-pan,  with  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  water  to  cover  them.  When  they 
have  ftewed  ten  minutes,  put  to  them  a fpoonful  of  white 
wine,  the  fame  of  browning,  and  a little  vinegar. 
1 hicken  it  with  butter  and  flour,  give  it  a gentle  boil, 
and  ferve  it  up  with  lippets  round  the  difli. 
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Artichoke  Bottoms. 

SOAK  them  in  warm  water  for  two  or  three  hours, 
changing  the  water.  Then  put  them  into  a ftew-pan, 
with  fome  good  gravy,  mufbroom  catchup  or  powder, 
and  a little  chyan  pepper  and  fait.  When  they  boil, 
thicken  with  a little  flour,  put  them  into  your  difh,  pour 
the  fauce  over  them,  and  ferve  them  up  hot  to  table. 

AJparagus. 

TAKE  an  hundred  of  grafs,  fcrape  them  clean,  and 
put  them  into  cold  water;  then  cut  them  as  far  as  is 
good  and  green,  and  take  two  heads  of  endive,  with  a 
young  lettuce,  and  an  onion,  and  cut  them  all  very 
I'm  all.  Put  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  into  your 
ftew-pan,  and  when  it.  is  melted,  put  in  the  grafs,  with 
the  other  articles.  Shake  them  about,  and  when  they 
haveftewed  ten  minutes,  feafon  them  with  a little  pepper 
and  fait,  ftrew  in  a little  flour,  (hake  them  about,  and 
then  pour  in  half  a pint  of  gravy.  Let  them  ftew  till 
the  fauce  is  very  good  and  thick,  and  then  pour  all  into 
your  difh.  Garnifh  with  a few  of  the  fniall  tops  of  the 
grafs. 

Cucumbers. 

SLICE  two  cucumbers  and  two  onions,  and  fry  them 
together  in  a little  butter.  Then  drain  them  in  a fieve, 
and  put  them  into  a faucepan,  with  a gill  of  gravy,  two 
fpoonsful  of  white  wine,  and  a blade  of  mace.  When 
they  have  ftewed  five  or  fix  minutes,  put  in  a piece  of 
butter,  about  the  fize  of  a walnut,  rolled  in  flour,  a little 
fait  and  chyan  pepper.  Shake  them  well  together  till  the 
whole  is  of  a good  thicknefs,  then  put  them  into  your 
difh,  and  ferve  them  up. 

Cucumbers 

May  likewife  be  ftewed  with  forcemeat.  Cut 
your  cucumbers  into  two  or  three  pieces,  accord- 
ing to  the  fize;  take  all  the  infide  out  with  a cutter, 
put  in  your  forcemeat,  then  put  fome  butter  into  your 
ftew-pan  along  with  the  cucumbers ; after  they  have 
ftewed  fome  time  add  fome  good  gravy,  a glafs  of  white 

wine,  and  let  them  go  on  till  tender ; then  ftrain  off 
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the  gravy,  feafon  and  thicken  it  with  cullis.  Put  it  into 
the  difh  with  the  cucumbers  ; the  difh  mull  be  glazed. 

Cauliflowers. 

TAKE  a large  cauliflower,  w’afh  it  thoroughly  dean, 
and  fcparate  it  into  pieces,  in  the  fame  manner  you  would 
do  for  pickling.  Stew  them  in  a nice  brown  cullis  till 
they  are  tender.  Seafon  with  pepper  and  fait,  and  put 
them  into  the  difh  with  the  fauce  over  them.  Garnifli 
with  a few  fprigs  of  the  cauliflower  nicely  boiled. 

French  Beans. 

TAKE  a quarter  of  a peck  of  beans,  firing  them 
clean,  but  do  not  fplit  them.  Cut  them  acrofs  in  three 
parts,  and  lay  them  in  fait  and  water.  After  remaining 
thus  about  a.  quarter  of  an  hour,  dry  them  well  in  a 
cloth,  then  put  them  into  a pan,  and  when  you  have 
fried  them  of  a nice  brown  colour,  take  them  out,  pour 
all  the  fat  from  the  pan,  and  put  into  it  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  hot  water.  Stir  it  into  the  pan  by  degrees,  and 
let  it  boil.  Then  take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  frefh 
butter  ro'lled  in  a little  flour,  two  fpoonsful  q£  catchup, 
one  of  mufhroom-pickle,  four  of  white  wine,  an  onion 
fluck  with  fix  cloves,  two  or  three  blades  of  beaten 
mace,  a little  grated  nutmeg,  and  a little  pepper  and 
fait.  Stir  it  all  together  for  a few  minutes,  and  then  put 
in  the  beans.  Shake  the  pan  till  the  whole  is  well  mixed 
together,  then  take  out  the  onion,  and  pour  all  into  your 
difh.  Garnifli  with  what  moft  pleafes  your  fancy;  but 
pickles  may  be  preferred.  This  makes  a- very  pretty 
lide  difh. 

Endive. 

TAKE  three  heads  of  fine  white  endive,  wafli  them 
thoroughly  clean,  and  then  put  them  into  fait  and  water 
lor  three  hours.  Cut  off"  the  green  heads  of  a hundred 
of  afparagus,  chop  the  reft  fmall  as  far  as  it  runs  tender 
and  throw  it  likewife  into  fait  and  water.  Then  take  a 
bunch  of  celery,  wafli  and  ferape  it  clean,  and  cut  it 
into  pieces  about  three  inches  long.  Put  it  into  a fauce- 
pan  with  a pint  of  water,  three  or  four  blades  of  mace, 
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and  fome  white  pepper  tied  in  a doth.  When  it  has 
Oewed  till  it  is  quite  tender,  put  in  the  afparagus,  (hake 
the  faucepan,  and  let  it  fimmer  till  the  grafs  is  enough. 
Take  the  three  heads  of  endive  out  of  the  water,  drain 
them,  and  leave  the  largeft  whole.  Pull  the  others 
afunder,  leaf  by  leaf,  and  put  them  into  the  ftew-pan, 
with  a pint  of  white  wine.  Cover  the  pan  clofe,  and  let 
it  boil  till  the  endive  is  juft  enough.  Then  put  in  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  butter  rolled  in  hour,  cover  the  pan  again, 
and  keep  fhaking  it.  When  the  endive  is  enough,  take 
it  up,  and  lav  the  whole  head  in  the  middle  ; then  with  a 
fpoon  take  out  the  celery  and  grafs,  and  lay  them  round 
it,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  endive  over  that.  Pour  the 
liquor  out  of  the  faucepan  into  the  ftew-pan,  ftir  the  whole 
together,  and  feafon  it  with  fait.  Have  readv  the  volks 
of  two  eggs,  beat  up  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream, 
and  a little  mated  nutmeg.  Mix  this  with  the  fauce, 
keep  ftirring  it  one  way  till  it  is  thick,  then  pour  it  ovef 
the  ragoo,  and  ferve  it  to  table. 

Cabbage  Force-meagre. 

TAKE  a fine  white-heart  cabbage,  wafh  it  clean,  and 
boil  it  about  five  minutes.  Then  drain  it,  cut  the  ftalk 
flat  to  ftand  in  a difh,  carefully  open  the  leaves,  and  take 
out  the  infide,  leaving  the  outfide  leaves  whole.  Cut  what 
you  take  out  very  fine:  then  take  the  flefh  of  two  or  three 
flounders  or  plaice,  and  chop  it  with  the  cabbage,  the 
yolks  and  whites  of  four  eggs  boiled  hard,  and  a handful 
of  picked  parfley,  Beat  all  together  in  a mortar,  with  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  melted  butter.  Then  mix  it  up 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  a few  crumbs  of  bread.  Fill 
the  cabbage  with  this,  and  tie  it  together:  put  it  into  a 
deep  ftew-pan,  with  half  a pint  of  water,  a quarter  ot  a 
pound  of  butter  rolled  in  a little  flour,  the  yolks  ot  tour 
eggs  boiled  hard,  an  onion  ftuck  with  fix  cloves,  fome 
whole  pepper  and  mace  tied  in  a piece  of  muflin,  half  an 
ounce  of  truffles  and  morels,  a fpoonful  of  catchup,  and  a 
few  pickled  mufhrooms.  Cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  fim- 
mer an  hour.  When  it  is  done,  take  out  the  onion  and 
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fpice,  lay  the  cabbage  in  your  difh,  untie  it,  pour  over 
the  fauce,  and  ferve  it  to  table. 

Jfparagus  forced  in  French-rolls. 

CUT  a piece  out  of  the  cruft  of  the  tops  of  three 
French  rolls,  and  take  out  all  the  crumb;  but  be  careful 
that  the  crufts  fit  again  in  the  places  from  whence  they 
were  taken'.  Fry  the  rolls  brown  in  frefli  butter:  then 
take  a pint  of  cream,  the  yolks  of  fix  eggs  beat  fine,  and 
a litle  fait  and  nutmeg.  Stir  them’ well  together  over  a 
flow  fire  till  it  begins  to  be  thick.  Have  ready  an  hun- 
dred of  (mall  grafs  boiled,  and  lave  tops  enough  to  ftick 
the  rolls  with.  Cut  the  reft  of  the  tops  fmall,  put  them 
into  the  cream,  and  fill  the  loaves  with  them.  Before 
you  fry  the  rolls,  make  holes  thick  in  the  top  crufts  to 
ftick  the  grafs  in.  Then  lay  on  the  pieces  of  cruft,  and 
ftick  the  grafs  in,  which  will  make  it  look  as  if  it  vgas 
growing.  This  makes  a very  handfome  fide  difh  at  a 
fecond  courfe. 

Peas  Francois. 

SHE'LL  a quart  of  peas,  cut  a large  Spanifh  onion 
fmall,  and  two  cabbage  or  Silefia  lettuces.  Put  them 
into  a ftew-pan,  with  halfa  pint  of  water,  a little  fait,  pep- 
per, mace,  and  nutmeg,  all  beaten.  Cover  them  clofe, 
and  let  them  ftew  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  put  in  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  frefli  butter  rolled  in  a little  flour,  a 
fpoonful  of  catchup,  and  a piece  of  burnt  butter  about  the 
fize  of  a nutmeg.  Cover  them  clofe,  and  let  it  fimmer  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  obferving  frequently  to  fhake  the  pan. 
Have  ready  four  artichoke  bottoms  fryed,  and  cut  in 
two,  and  when  you  pour  the  peas  with  their  fauce  into  a 
difh,  lay  them  round  it.  If  you  chufe  to  make  a pleafing 
addition,  do  a cabbage  in  the  manner  dire&edin  the  article 
Cabbage  Force-meagre , and  put  in  the  middle  of  the 
difh. 
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GRAVIES,  CULLISES,  and  other  SAUCES. 

IN  the  preceding  chapters  we  have,  where  a proper 
opportunity  offered,  direfited  the  neceffary  fauces  to  be 
made  for  each  refpedtive  article ; but  as  there  are  many 
others  which  are  ufed  for  different  purpofe^,  and  on  various 
occafions,  we  thall  place  them  all  in  the  prefent  chapter, 
beginning  with 

Gravies. 

TO  make  beef  gravy,  take  a piece  of  the  chuck,  or 
neck,  and  cut  it  into  fmall  pieces 5 then  drew  fome  flour 
over  it,  mix  it  well  with  the  meat,  and  put  it  into  the 
faucepan,  with  as  much  water  as  will  cover  it,  an  onion, 
a little  all-fpice,  a little  pepper,  and  fome  fait.  Cover 
it  clofe,  and  when  it  boils  take  off  the  fcum,  then  throw' 
in  a hard  cruft  of  bread,  or  fome  rafpings,  and  let  it  ftew 
till  the  gravy  is  rich  and  good,  then  ftrain  it  off,  and 
pour  it  into  your  fauce-boat. 

A very  rich  Gravy. 

TAKE  a piece  of  lean  beef,  a piece  of  veal,  and  a 
piece  of  mutton,  and  cut  them  into  fmall  bits:  then  take 
a large  faucepan  with  a cover,  lay  your  beef  at  the  bottom, 
then  your  mutton,  then  a very  little  piece  of  bacon,  a 
flice  or  twm  of  carrot,  fome  mace,  cloves,  whole  black 
and  white  pepper,  a large  onion  cut  in  flices,  a bundle 
of  fweet-herbs,  and  then  lay  on  your  veal.  Cover  it  clofe, 
and  fet  it  over  a flow'  fire  for  fix  or  feven  minutes,  and 
fhake  the  faucepan  often.  Then  duft  fome  flour  into  it, 
and  pour  in  boiling  water  till  the  meat  is  fomething  more 
than  covered.  Cover  your  faucepan  clofe,  and  let  it 
ftew  till  it  is  rich  and  good.  Then  feafon  it  to  your  tafte 
with  fait,  and  ftrain  it  off— This  gravy  will  be  fo  good 
as  to  anfwer  mod  purpofes. 

Brown  Gravy. 

PUT  a piece  of  butter,  about  the  fize  of  a hen’s  egg, 
into  a faucepan,  and  when  it  is  melted  fhake  in  a little 
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flour,  and  let  it  be  brown.  Then  by  degrees  dir  in  the 
following  ingredients : Half  a pint  of  water,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  ale  or  final  1 beer  that  is  not  bitter  ; an  onion 
and  a piefce  of  lemon-peel  cut  fmall,  three  cloves,  a 
blade  of  mace,  fome  whole  pepper,  a fpoonful  of 
mufli room- pickle,  the  fame  quantity  of  catchup,  and 
an  anchovy.  Let  the  whole  boil  together  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  then  drain  it,  and  it  will  be  good  fauce  for  various 
dithes. 

Sauce  Italien. 

PUT  a piece  of  fred  butter  into  your  dew-pan,  with 
fome  mullirooms,  onions,  pardey,  and  the  half  of  a laurel 
leaf,  all  cut  fine ; turn  the  whole  over  the  fire  fome 
time,  and  (hake  in  a little  flour ; moiflen  it  with  a glafs 
of  white  wine,  as  much  good  broth,  adding  fait,  pep- 
per, and  a little  mace  beat  fine.  Let  it  boil  half  an 
hour ; then  skim  away  the  fat  and  ferve  it  up.  You 
may  give  it  a fine  flavour  while  boiling,  by  putting  in  a 
bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  but  take  them  out  before  you 
ferve  the  fauce. 

Sauce  Piquante. 

PUT  a bit  of  butter  with  two  diced  onions  into 
a dew-pan,  a carrot,  a parfnip,  a little  thyme,  lau- 
rel, bafil,  two  cloves,  two  ihalots,  a clove  of  garlick,  and 
fome  parfley  ; turn  the  whole  over  the  fire  till  it  be  well 
coloured  ; then  diake  in  fome  flour,  and  moiden  it  with 
fome  broth  and  a fpoonful  of  vinegar.  Let  it  boil  over 
a flow  fire,  and  skim  and  drain  it  through  a fieve.  Sea- 
fon  it  with  fait  and  pepper,  and  ferve  it  with  any  difli 
you  wifli  to  be  heightened. 

Sauce  Piquante , to  ferve  cold . 

CUT  fome  fallad  herbs  very  fine,  with  half  a clove 
of  garlick,  and  two  dalots : mix  the  whole  with  muf- 
tard,  fweet  oil,  a dad  of  vinegar,  fome  fait,  and  pepper. 

A Cullisfor  all  Sorts  of  Ragoos  and  rich  Sauces. 

TAKE  about  two  pounds  of  legmf  veal,  and  two 
fiices  ot  lean  ham,  and  put  them  into  a dew-pan,  with 
two  or  three  cloves,  a little  nutmeg,  a blade  of  mace, 
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fome  parfley  roots,  two  carrots  cut  in  pieces,  fome 
iTialots,  and  two  bay-leaves.  Set  them  over  a flow  fire, 
cover  them  clofe,  and  let  them  do  gently  for  half  an 
hour,  taking  care  they  do  not  burn : then  put  in  fome 
beef  broth,  let  it  flew  till  it  is  as  rich  as  required,  and 
then  flrain  it- off  for  ufe. 

A Family  Cullis. 

TAKE  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  ftir  it  in 
your  flew- pan  till  your  flour  is  of  a fine  yellow  colour; 
then  put  in  fome  thin  broth,  a little  gravy,  a glafs  of 
white  wine,  a bundle  of  parfley,  thyme,  laurel  and 
fweet-bafll,  two  cloves,  a little  nutmeg  or  mace,  a few 
mufhrooms,  and  pepper  and  fait.  Let  it  flew  an  hour 
over  a flow  fire,  then  fkim  all  the  fat  clean  off,  and 
flrain  it  through  a lawn  fieve. 

A White  Cullis. 

CUT  a piece  of  veal  into  fmall  bits,  and  put  it  into 
a flew-pan,  with  two  or  three  flices  of  lean  ham,  and 
two  onions,  each  cut  into  four  pieces;  then  put  in  fome 
broth,  and  feafon  with  mufhrooms,  parfley,  green  onions, 
and  cloves.  Let  it  flew  till  the  virtues  of  all  are  pretty 
well  extra£ted;  then  take  out  all  your  meat  and  roots 
with  a lkimmer,  put  in  a few  crumbs  of  bread,  and  let 
it  flew  ftftly.  Take  the  white  part  of  a young  fowl, 
and  pound  it  in  a mortar  till  it  is  very  fine,  put  this 
into  your  cullis,  but  do  not  let  it  boil;  if  it  does  not 
appear  fufficiently  white,  you  muft  add  two  dozen  of 
blanched  almonds.  When  it  has  ftewed  till  it  is  of  a 
good  rich  tafte,  flrain  it  off. 

A Cullis  for  Fifa. 

BROIL  a jack  or  pike,  till  it  is  properly  done,  then 
take  off  the  fkin,  and  feparate  the  flefli  from  the  bones;' 
Boil  fix  eggs  hard,  and  take'  out  the  yolks;  blanch  a 
few  almonds,  beat  them  to  a pafle  in  a mortar,  and  then 
add  the  yolks  of  the  eggs:  mix  thefe  well  with  butter, 
then  put  in  the  fifli,  and  pound  all  together.  I hen  take 
half  a dozen  onions,  and  cut  them  into  flices,  two 
parfnips,  and  three  carrots.  Set  on  a flew  pan,  put 
into  it  a piece  of  butter  to  brown,  and  when  it  boils  put 
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in  the /roots;  turn  them  till  they  are  brown,  and  then 
pour  in  a little  broth  to  moiften  them.  When  it  has 
boiled  a few  minutes,  (train  it  into  another  faucepan; 
then  put  in  a whole  leek,  fome-  parfley,  fweet  bafil, 
half  a dozen  cloves,  fome  mufhrooms  and  truffles,  and 
a few  crumbs  of  bread.  When  it  has  (tewed  gently  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  put  in  the  fifh,  &c.  from  the  mortar. 
Let  the  whole  (tew  fome  time  longer,  but  be  careful  it 
does  not  boil.  When  fufficiently  done  (train  it  through 
a coarfe  (ieve.  This  is  a very  proper  fauce  to  thicken 
all  made  diflies. 

Ham  Sauce. 

CUT  fome  thin  dices  of  the  lean  part  of  a drefled' 
ham,  and  beat  it  with  a rolling-pin  to  a math.  Put  it 
into  a faucepan,  with  a tea-cup  full  of  gravy,  and  fet  it 
over  a flow  fire:  but  keep  (tirring  it  to  prevent  its 
(ticking  at  the  bottom.  When  it  has  been  on  fome 
time,  put  in  a bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  half  a pint  of  beef 
gravy,  and  fome  pepper.  Cover  it  clofe,  let  it  (tew 
over  a gentle  (ire,  and  when  it  is  quite  done,  (train  it  off. 
This  is  a very  good  fauce  for  any  kind  of  veal. 

EJfence  of  Ham. 

TAKE  three  or  four  pounds  of  lean  ham,  and  cut  it 
into  pieces  about  an  inch  thick.  Lay  them  in  the  bottom  , 
of  a (tew-pan,  with  dices  of  carrots,  parfnips,  and  three 
or  four  onions  cut  thin.  Let  them  flew  till  they  flick  to 
the  pan,  but  do  not  let  it  burn.  Then  pour  on  fome 
flrong  veal  gravy  by  degrees,  fome  frefli  muflirooms  cut 
in  pieces  (but  if  not  to  be  had  mufliroom  powder), 
truffles  and  morels,  cloves,  baffl,  parfley,  a cruft  of 
bread,  and  a leek.  Cover  it  down  clofe,  and  when  it  has 
flmmered  till  it  is  of  a good  thicknefs  and  flavour,  (train 
it  off.  If  you  have  preferved  the  gravy  from  a drefled 
ham,  you  may  ufe  it  with  the  before-mentioned  ingre- 
dients, inftead  of  the  ham,  which  will  make  it  equally 
good,  but  not  quite  fo  high  flavoured. 

« A Sauce  for  Lamb. 

TAKE  a bit  of  butter,  and  mix  it  with  (hired  parfley, 
fli-alots,  and  a little  crumb  of  bread  grated  very  fine. 
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Pat  the  whole  into  a ftew-pan  with  a glafs  of  good 
broth,  and  as  much  white  wine,  and  let  it  boil  fome 
little  time.  Seafon  it  with  pepper  and  fait;  and  when 
you  ufe  it  fqueeze  a lemon  into  it. 

Sauce  for  any  Kind  of  Bo  aft  Meat. 

TAKE  an  anchovy,  wafh  it  clean,  and  put  to  it  a 
glafs  of  red  wine,  fome  gravy,  a fhalot  cut  fmall,  and  a 
little  juice  of  a lemon.  Stew  thefe  together,  ftrain  it  off, 
and  mix  it  with  the  gravy  that  runs  from  the  meat. 

A White  Sauce. 

PUT  fome  good  'meat  broth  into  a ftew-pan,  with  a 
good  piece  of  crumb  of  bread,  a bunch  of  parfley,  fhalots, 
thyme,  laurel,  bafil,  a clove,  a little  grated  nutmeg, 
fome  whole  muftirooms,  a glafs  of  white  wine,  fait,  and 
pepper.  Let  the  whole  boil  till  half  is  confumed,  then 
luain  it  through  a fieve ; and  when  you  are  ready  to 
ufe  it,  put  in  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  beat  up  with  fome 
cream,  and  thicken  it  over  the  fire,  taking  care  that 
the  eggs  do  not  curdle.  This  fauce  may  be  ufed  with 
all  forts  of  meat  or  fifh  that  is  done  white. 

Sauce  for  moft  hinds  of  Fifh. 

TAKE  fome  mutton  or  veal  gravy,  and  put  to  it  a 
little  of  the  liquor  that  drains  from  your  filh.  Put  it 
into  a faucepan,  with  an  onion,  an  anchovy,  a fpoonful 
of  catchup,  and  a glafs  of  white  wine.  Thicken  it  with 
a lump  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  a fpoonful  pf  cream. 
If  you  have  oyfiers,  cockles,  or  fhrimps,  put  them  in 
after  you  take  it  off  the  fire,  but  it  will  be  exceeding 
good  without.  If  you  have  no  cream,  inftead  pf  white 
wine  you  muff  ufe  red.  i 

Sauce  Nonpareil. 

TAKE  a turnip,  carrot,  and  fome  mufhrooms,  cut 
them  into  a difh,  and  put  them  into  a ftew-pan  with 
fome  butter.  Let  them  go  gently  on  till  tender,  then 
add  fome  good  gravy,  a glafs  of  white  wine,  Tome  fait, 
mace,  and  pepper,  with  a few  girkins  and  a daft)  of  vi- 
negar. Roll  a little  butter  in  Hour  to  thicken  your  fauce. 
This  fauce  is  very  good  for  braifed  lamb. 
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Sauce  a-la-Menehout 

PUT  a Tittle  cullis  into  a ftew-pan,  with  a piece  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour,  fait  and  pepper,  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  three  or  four  fhalots  cut  fmalJ,  and  thicken  it  over 
the  fire.  This  fauce  (hould  be  thick,  and  may  be  ufed 
with  every  difh  that  is  done  a-la-Saint  Menehout.  It 
is  fpread  over  the  meat  or  fifh,  which  is  afterwards  co- 
vered with  grated  bread,  and  browned  with  a hot  fala~ 
mander. 

Egg  Sauce. 

BOIL  two  eggs  till  they  are  hard:  firfl  chop  the 
whites,  then  the  yolks,  but  neither  of  them  very  fine, 
and  put  them  together.  Then  put  them  into  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  good  melted  butter,  and  flir  them  well 
together,  ' » 

Bread  Sauce. 

CUT  a large  piece  of  crumb  from  a ftale  loaf,  and 
put  it  into  a faucepan,  with  half  a pint  of  water,  an 
onion,  a blade  of  mace,  and  a few  pepper-corns  in  a bit 
of  cloth.  Boil  them  a few  minutes,  then  take  out  the 
onion  and  fpice,  mafh  the  bread  very  fmooth,  and  add  to 
it  a piece  of  butter  and  a little  fait. 

Anchovy  Sauce. 

TAKE  an  anchovy,  and  put  it  into  half  a pint  of 
gravy,  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  rolled  in  a 
little  flour,  and  flir  all  together  till  it  boils.  You  may 
add,  at  your  diferetion,  a little  lemon-juice,  catchup, 
red  wine,  or  walnut  liquor. 

Shrimp  Sauce. 

WASH  half  a pint  of  fhrimps  very  clean,  and  put 
them  into  a flew-pan,  with  a fpoonful  of  anchovy  liquor, 
and  half  a pound  of  butter  melted  thick.  Boil  it  up  for 
five  minutes,  and  fqueeze  in  half  a lemon.  Tofs  it  up, 
and  pour  it  into  your  fauce-boat. 

Oyjler  Sauce. 

WHEN  the  oyfters  are  opened,  preferve  the  liquor, 
and  It  rain  it  through  a fine  fieve.  Walh  the  oyfters 
yery  clean,  and  take  off  the  beards.  Put  them  into  a 
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ftew-pan,  and  pour  the  liquor  over  them.  Then  add  a 
large  fpoonful  of  anchovy  liquor,  half  a lemon,  two 
blades  of  mace,  and  thicken  it  with  butter  rolled  in  flour. 
Put  in  half  a pound  of  butter,  and  boil  it  up  till 
the  butter  is  melted.  Then  take  out  the  mace  and 
lemon,  and  fqueeze  the  lemon  jnice  into  the  fauce.  Give 
it  a boil,  ftirring  it  all  the  time,  and  put  it  into  your 
fauce-boat. 

To  melt.  Butler. 

KEEP  a plated  or  tin  faucepan  for  the  purpofe  only  of 
melting  butter.  Put  a little  water  at  the  bottom,  and  a 
duft  of  flour.  Shake  them  together,  and  cut  the  butter 
in  flices.  As  it  melts  fhake  it  one  way;  let  it  boil  up, 
and  it  will  be  fmooth  and  thick. 

Caper  Sauce. 

TAKE  fome  capers,  chop  half  of  them  very  fine, 
and  put  the  reft  in  whole.  Chop  alfo  fome  parfley,  with 
a little  grated  bread,  and  fome  fait;  put  them  into 
butter  melted  very  fmooth,  let  them  boil  up,  and  then 
pour  it  into  your  fauce-boat. 

Shalot  Sauce. 

CHOf1  five  or  fix  ftialots  very  fine,  put  them  into  a 
faucepan  with  a gill  of  gravy,  a fpoonful  of  vinegar,  and 
, fome  pepper  and  fait.  Stew  them  for  a minute  and 
then  pour  them  into  your  difli  qr  fauce-boat. 

Lemon  Sauce  for  boiled  Foivls. 

TAKE  a lemon  and  pare  off  the  rind,  then  cut  it  into 
flices,  take  the  kernels  out,  and  cut  it  into  fmall  fquare 
bits;  blanch  the  liver  of  the  fowl,  and  chop  it  fine;  mix 
the  lemon  and  liver  together  in  a boat,  pour  on  fome 
hot  melted  butter,  and  ftir  it  up. 

Goofeberry  Sauce.  ■ 

PUT  fome  coddled  goofeberries,  a little  juice  of  forrel, 
and  a little  ginger,  into  fome  meltqd  butter. 

Fennel  Sauce. 

r BOIL  a bunch  of  fennel  and  parfley,  chop  it  very 
fmall,  and. ftir  it  into  fome  melted  butter, 

flint 
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Mint  Sauce . 

WASH  your  mint  perfe&ly  clean  from  grit  or 
dirt,  then  chop  it  very  fine,  and  put  to  it  vinegar  and 

fugar. 

A reli/hing  Sauce. 

PUT  into  a fmall  (lew-pan  two  -dices  of  ham,  a dove 
of  garlick,  a laurel  leaf,  and  two  diced  onions;  let  them 
heat,  and  then  add  a little  broth,. two  fpoonstul  of  cullis, 
and  a fpoonful  of  tarragon  vinegar.  Stew  them  an  hour 
over  a dow  fire,  then  drain  it  through  a fieve,  and  pour 
it  into  your  fauce-boat. 

To  crifp  Parjley. 

WHEN  you  have  picked  and  wadied  your  parfley 
quite  clean,  put  it  into  a Dutch  oven,  or  on  a dieet  of 
paper.  Set  it  at  a moderate  didance  from  the  fire,  and 
keep  turning  it  till  it  is  quite  crifp.  Lay  little  bits  of 
butter  on  it,  but  not  to  make  it  greafy. — 1 his  is  a much 
better  method  than  that  of  frying. 

Sauce  for  Wild  Ducks,  Teal,  8(c. 

TAKE  a proper  quantity  of  veal  gravy,  with  fome 
pepper  and  fait;  fqueeze  in  the  juice  of  two  Seville 
oranges  and  add  a little  red  wine;  let  the  red  wine  boil 

O' 

fome  time  in  the  gravy. 

Pontiff  Sauce. 

PUT  two  or  three  dices  of  lean  veal,  and  the  fame 
of  ham,  into  a dew-pan,  with  fome  diced  onions, 
carrot,  pardey,  and  a head  of  celery.  When  brown, 
add  a little  white  wine,  fome  good  broth,  a clove  of 
garlick,  four  ibalots,  two  cloves,  a little  coriander,  and 
two  dices  of  lemon  peel  Boil  it  over  a dow  fire  till  the 
juices  are  extra&ed  from  the  meat,  then  (kirn  it,  and 
drain  it  through  a fieve.  Jud  before  you  ufe  it,  add  a 
little  cullis,  with  fome  pardey  chopped  very  fine. 

Afpic  Sauce. 

INFUSE  chervil,  tarragon,  burnet,  garden  crefs,  and 
mint  into  a little  cullis  for  about  half  an  hour;  then  drain 
it,  and  add  a fpoonful  of  garlick- vinegar,  with  a little 
pepper  and  fait. 
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Forcemeat  Balls. 


TAKE  half  a pound  of  veal  and  half  a pound  of  fuel 
cut  fine,  and  beat  them  in  a marble  mortar  or  wooden 
bowl,  fhred  a few  fweet  herbs  fine,  a little  mace  dried, 
a fmall  nutmeg  grated,  a little  lemon-peel  cut  very  fine* 
fome  pepper  and  fait,  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Mix 
all  thefe  well  together,  then  roll  fome  of  it  in  fmall  round 
balls,  and  fome  in  long  pieces.  Roll  them  in  flour,  and 
fry  them  of  a nice  brown  If  they  are  for  the  ufe  of  white 
fa uce,  inftead  of  frying,  put  a little  water  into  a faucepan 
and  when  it  boils,  put  them  in,  and  a few  minutes  will 
do  them. 

Lemon  Pickle. 
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TAKE  about  a fcore  of  lemons,  grate  off  the  out- 
rinds  very  thin,  and  cut  them  into  quarters,  but  leave  the 
bottoms  whole.  Rub  on  them  equally  half  a pound  of 
bay-falt,  and  fpread  them  on  a large  pewter  difh.  Either 
put  them  in  a cool  oven,  or  let  them  dry  gradually  by  the 
fire,  till  the  juice  is  all  dried  into  the  peels:  then  put 
them  into  a well  glazed  pitcher,  with  an  ounce  of  mace, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  cloves  beat  fine,  an  ounce  of  nut- 
meg cut  into  thin  flices,  four  ounces  of  garlick  peeled, 
half  a pint  of  muftard-feed  bruifed  a little,  and  tied  in  a 
muflin  bag.  Pour  upon  them  two  quarts  of  boiling 
white  wine  vinegar,  clofe  the  pitcher  well  up,  and  let  it 
ftand  five  or  fix  days  by  the  fire.  Shake  it  well  up  every 
day,  then  tie  it  clofe,  and  let  it  ftand  three  months  to  take 
off  the  bitter.  When  you  bottle  it,  put  the  pickle  and 
lemon  into  a hair  fieve,  prefs  them  well  to  get  out  the 
liquor,  and  let  it  (land  till  another  day;  then  pour  off  the 
fine,  and  bottle  it.  Let  the  other  Hand  three  or  four 
days,  and  it  will  refine  itfelf.  Pour  it  off  and  bottle  it; 
let*  it  (land  again,  and  bottle  it  till  the  whole  is  refined.—* 
It  may  be  put  into  any  white  fauce  and  will  not  hurt  the 
colour.  It  is  very  good  for  fifh -fauce  and  made  diflies. 
One  tea  fpoonful  is  enough  for  white,  and  two  for  brown 
fauce  for  a fowl.  It  is  a mod  ufeful  pickle,  and  gives  a 
pleafant  flavour.  Always  put  it  in  before  you  thicken 
the  fauce,  or  put  any  cream  in,  left  the  fharpnefs  fhould 
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CHAP.  XII. 

MADE  DISHES. 

SECT.  I. 


BUTCHER’S  MEAT. 
Bombarded  Veal. 


TAKE  a fillet  of  veal,  and  having  dean  cut  out  the 
bone,  make  a forcemeat  thus:  Take  the  crumb  of 
a penny  loaf,  half  a pound  of  fat  bacon  {craped,  ati 
anchovy,  two  or  three  fprigs  of  fweet  marjoram,  a little 
lemon-peel,  thvme,  and  parfley.  Chop  thefe  well  toge- 
ther, and  feafon  them  to  your  tafte  with  fait,  chyan 
pepper,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg.  Mix  up  all  together 
with  an  egg,  and  a little  cream;  and  with  this  forcemeat 
fill  up  the  place  from  whence  the  bone  was  taken.  Then 
make  cuts  all  round  the  fillet  at  about  an  inch  diftance 
from  each  other.  Fill  one  nich  with  forcemeat,  a fecond 
with  fpinach  that  has  been  well  boiled  and  fqueezed,  and 
a third  with  crumbs  of  bread,  chopped  oyfters,  and 
beef  marrow,  and  thus  fill  up  the  holes  round  the  fillet. 
Wrap  the  caul  clofe  round  it,  and  put  it  in  a deep  pot, 
with  a pint  of  water.  Make  a coarfe  pafte  to  lay  over  it 
in  order  to  prevent  the  oven  giving  it  a difagreeable  tafte. 
When  it  is  taken  out  of  the  oven,  (kirn  off  the  fat,  and 
put  the  gravy  into  a ftew-pan,  with  a fpoonful  of 
mufhroom  catchup,  another  of  lemon-pickle,  five 
boiled  artichoke  bottoms  cut  into  quarters,  two  fpoons- 
ful  of  browning,  and  half  an  ounce  of  morels  and  truffles. 
T.  hicken  it  with  butter  rolled  in  Hour,  give  it  a gentle 
boil,  put  your  veal  into  the  dilh,  and  pour  your  fauce 
over  it. 


Fricandeau  of  Veal. 

^ TAKE  the  thick  part  of  the  leg  of  veal,  (liape  it 
nicely  oval,  lard  it  well,  and  put  it  into  boiling  water. 
Let  it  boil  up  once,  then  take  it  out,  and  put  into  your 
ftew-pan  fome  flices  of  veal,  roots,  fweet  herbs,  with 
H . Q fait. 
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pepper,  and  mace.  Put  in  half  a pint  of  gravy, 
len  Put  your  fricandeau,  covering  it  with  fome  pep- 
pei  and  butter.  Let  it  go  gently  on  for  three  hours, 
ten  take  it  out  and  glaze  it.  You  may  ferve  it  with 
ioriel  iauce,  which  is  alrhoft  always  ufed,  or  glazed 
onions,  or  endive  fauce.  It  the  larded  fricandeau  lavs 
a tew  hours  in  water,  it  will  be  a great  deal  the  whiter. 

Veal  Olives. 

CUT  fome  large  collops  off  a fillet  of  veal,  and  hack 
them  well  with  the  back  of  a knife.  Spread  very  thinly 
torce-meat  over  each,  then  roll  them  up,  and  either  toad 
or  bake  them.  Make  a ragoo  of  oyders  and  fweetbreads 
cut  in  fquare  bits,  a few  mufhroorns  and  morels,  and  lay 
tnem  in  the  difh  with  the  rolls  of  veal.  Put  nice  brown 
gravy  into  the  difh,  and  fend  them  up  hot,  with  force- 
meat balls  round  them.  Garniili  with  lemon. 

Grenadines  of  Veal. 

THESE  are  done  the  fame  as  the  fricandeau,  ex- 
cepting that  the  veal  is  cut  into  Dices.  Three  pieces 
make  a difh ; and  they  are  ferved  with  the  fame  fauces. 

Veal  Cutlets  cn  Papiloles. 

CUT  them  thin,  and  put  them  in  fquare  pieces  of 
white  paper,  with  fait,  pepper,  parfley,  fhalots,  mufh- 
roonis,  all  fhred  fine,  with  butter;  twill:  the  paper  round 
the  cutlets,  letting  the  end  remain  uncovered  ; rub  the 
outfide  of  the  paper  with  butter;  lay  the  cutlets  upon 
the  gridiron  over  a flow  fire,  with  a flieet  of  buttered 
paper  under  them.  Serve  them  in  the  papers. 

Porcupine  of  a Breajl  of  Veal. 

TAKE  a fine  large  bread  of  veal,  bone  it,  and  rub  it 
over  with  the  yolks  of  two  egg s.  Spread  it  on  a table, 
and  lay  over  it  a little  bacon  cut  as  thin  as  poflible,  a 
handful  of  parfley  fhred  fine,  the  yolks  of  five  hard  boiled 
eggs  chopped  fmall,  a little  lemon-peel  cut  fine,  the  crumb 
of  a penny  loaf  deeped  in  cream,  and  feafon  to  your 
tade  with  fait,  pepper,  and  nutmeg.  Roll  the  bread  of 
veal  clofe,  and  fkewer  it  up.  Then  cut  fome  fat  bacon, 
the  leafi  of  ham  that  has  been  a little  boiled,  and  pickled 
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cucumbers,  about  two  inches  long.  Lard  the  veal  with 
this  in  rows  ; firftham,  then  bacon,  and  then  cucumbers, 
till  you  have  larded  every  part  of  it.  Put  it  into  a deep 
earthern  pot,  with  a pint  of  water,  cover  it  clofe,  and  fet 
it  in  a flow  oven  for  two  hours.  When  it  comes  from 
the  oven,  fkim  off  the  fat,  and  ftrain  the  gravy  through 
a fieve  into  a ftew.-pan.  Put  into  it  a glafs  of  white  wine, 
a little  lemon-pickle  and  caper  liquor,  and  a fpoonful  of 
muihroom  catchup.  Thicken  it  with  a little  butter 
rolled  in  flour,  lay  your  porcupine  on  the  dilh,  and  pour 
your  fauce  over  it.  Have  ready  a roll  ot  force-meat 
made  thus:  take  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf,  half  a pound 
.of  beef  fuet  ihred  fine,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  a 
few  chopped  oyfters.  Mix  thefe  well  together,  and 
feafon  it  to  your  tafie  with  chyan  pepper,  fait,  and 
nutmeg.  Spread  it  on  a veal  caul,  and  having  rolled  it 
up  clofe  like  a collared  eel,  bind  it  in  a cloth,  and  boil  it 
an  hour.  This  done  cut  it  into  four  flices,  lay  one  at 
each  end,  and  the  others  on  the  fides.  Have  ready  your 
fweetbread  cut  in  flices  and  tried,  and  lay  them  round 
it  with  a few  muthrooms. — This  makes  a grand  bottom 
difh  at  that  time  of  the  year  when  game  is  not  to  be 
had. 

Fricandeau  of  Veal  a-la-Bourgeoife. 

CUT  fome  lean  veal  into  thin  flices,  lard  them  with 
flreaked  bacon,  and  feafon  them  with  pepper,  fait,  beaten 
mace,  cloves,  nutmeg,  and  chopped  parfley.  Put  in  the 
bottom  of  your  ftew'-pan  fome  flices  of  fat  bacon,  lay  the 
veal  upon  them,  cover  the  pan,  and  fet  it  over  the  fire  for 
eight  or  ten  minutes,  juft  to  be  hot,  and  no  more.  Then, 
with  a britk  fire,  brown  your  veal  on  both  fides,  and  fhake 
iome  flour  over  it.  Pour  in  a quart  of  good  broth  or 
gravy,  cover  it  clofe,  arid  let  it  ftevv  gently  till  it  is 
enough.  Then  take  out  the  flices  of  bacon,  (kirn  all  the 
tat  oft  clean,  and  beat  up  the  yolks  of  three  e^s,  with 
fome  of  the  gravy.  Mix  all  together,  and  keep  it  (hi- 
ring one  way  till  it  is  fmoolh  and  thick.  Then  take  it  up, 
lay  your  meat  in  the  difh,  pour  the  fauce  over  it,  and 
gar.nifli  with  lemon. 
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Calf's  Head  Surprife. 

WHEN  you  have  properly  cleanfecl  it  for  drefting, 
fcrape  a pound  of  fat  bacon  very  fine,  take  the  crumbs 
of  two  penny  loaves,  a fmall  nutmeg  grated,  and  fcafon 
to  your  tafle  with  fait,  chyan  pepper,  and  a little  lemon- 
peel.  Beat  up  the  yolks  of  fix  eggs,  and  mix  all  toge- 
ther into  a rich  force-meat.  Put  a little  of  it  into  the 
ears,  and  the  reft  into  the  head.  Then  put  it  into  a deep 
pot,  juft  wide  enough  to  admit  it,  and  put  to  it  two 
quarts  of  water,  halt  a pint  of  white  wine,  a blade  or 
two  of  mace,  a bundle  of  fweet-herbs,  an  anchovy,  two 
fpoonsful  of  walnut  and  mufhroom  catchup,  the  fame 
quantity  of  lemon-pickle,  and  a little  fait  and  chyan 
pepper.  Lay  a coarfe  pafte  over  it  to  keep  in  the  fteam, 
and  put  it  for  two  hours  and  a half  into  a very  quick 
oven.  When  you  take  it  out,  lay  the  head  in  a foup- 
difh,  fkim  off  the  fat  from  the  gravy,  and  ftrain  it 
through  a hair  ficve  into  a ftew-pan.  Thicken  it  with 
a lump  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  when  it  has  bolied 
a few  minutes,  put  in  the  yolks  of  fix  eggs  well  beaten, 
and  mixed  with  half  a pint  of  cream.  Have  ready 
boiled  a few  force-meat  balls,  and  halt  an  ounce  of 
trufflqs  and  morels,  but  do  not  (lew  them  in  the  gravy. 
Pour  the  gravy  over  the  head,  and  garnifh  with  truffles 
and  morels,  force-meat  balls,  barberries  and  mufhrooms. 
This  makes  an  elegant  top  dilb,  and  is  not  very  ex- 
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r A Calfs  Pluck. 

ROAST  the  heart  fluffed  with  fuet,  fweet-herbs,  and 
a little  parfley,  all  chopped  fmall,  a few  crumbs  of 
bread,  fome  pepper,  fait,  nutmeg,  and  a little  lemon- 
peel,  all  mixed  up  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Boil  the 
lights  with  part  of  the  liver,  and  when  they  are  enough, 
chbp  them  very  fmall,  and  put  them  into  a faucepan 
with  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  fome  pepper  and 
fait,  and  a little  juice  of  lemon.  Fry  the  other  part  of 
the  liver  with  fome  thin  flices  of  bacon.  Lay  the  mince 
at  the  bottom  of  the  difh,  the  heart  in  the  middle,  and 
the  fried  liver  and  bacon  round,  with  fome  crilped 
parfley.  Serve  them  up  with  plain  melted  butter  m 

a fauce-boat.  . 
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Loin  of  Veal  en  Epigram. 

ROAST  a loin  of  veal  properly  for  eating,  then  take 
it  up,  and  carefully  cut  off  the  Ikin  from  the  back  part 
without  breaking  it.  Cut  out  all  the  lean  part,  but  leave 
the  ends  whole,  to  contain  the  following  mincemeat: 
Mince  all  the  meat  very  fine  with  the  kidney  part,  put 
it  into  a little  gravy,  enough  to  moiften  it  with  the  gravy 
that  comes  from  the  loin.  Put  in  a little  pepper  and  fait, 
fome  lemon-peel  Hired  fine,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  and 
a fpoonful  of  catchup.  Thicken  it  with  a little  butter 
relied  in  flower.  Give  it  a (hake  or  two  over  the  fire,  put 
it  into  the  loin,  and  pull  the  ikin  gently  over  it.  If  the 
Ikin  Ihould  not  quite  cover  it,  give  the  part  wanting  a 
brown  with  a hot  iron,  or  put  it  into  an  oven  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Send  it  up  hot,  and  garnifh  with 
lemon  and  barberries. 

Pillow  of  Veal. 

HALF  road  a neck  or  bread  of  veal,  then  cut  it  into 
fix  pieces,  and  feafon  it  with  pepper,  fait,  and  nutmeg. 
Take  a pound  of  rice  and  put  to  it  a quart  of  broth, 
fome  mace,  and  a little  fait.  Stew  it  over  a dove  on  a 
very  flow  fire,  till  it  is  thick ; but  butter  the  bottom  of 
the  pan  you  do  it  in.  Beat  up  the  yolks  of  fix  eggs,  and 
dir  them  into  it.  Then  take  a little  round  deep  did),  butter 
it,  and  lay  fome  of  the  rice  at  the  bottom.  Then  lay  the 
veal  in  a round  heap,  and  cover  it  all  over  with  rice.  Rub 
it  over  with  the  yolks  of  eggs,  and  bake  it  an  hour  and 
a half.  Then  open  the  top,  and  pour  in  a pint  of  good 
rich  gravy.  Send  it  hot  to  table,  and  garnifh  with  a 
Seville  orange  cut  in  quarters. 

Shoulder  of  Veal  a la  Piedmonloife. 

CUT  the  fkin  off  a Ihoulder  of  veal,  fo  that  it  mav 
hang  at  one  end  ; then  lard  the  meat  with  bacon  or  ham, 
and  feafon  it  with  pepper,  fait,  mace,  fweet  herbs,  parfley, 
and  lemon  peel.  Cover  it  again  with  the  fkin,  dew  it  with 
gravy,  and  when  it  is  tender,  take  it  up.  Then  take  forrel, 
fome  lettuce  chopped  fmall,  and  dew  them  in  fome  butter 
with  parfley,  onions,  and  mufhrooms.  When  the  herbs 
are  tender,  put  to  tfiem  fome  of  the  liquor,  fome  fweet- 
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breads  and  bits  of  ham.  Let  all  flew  together  a lliort 
time;  then  lift  up  the  (kin,  lay  the  (tewed  herbs  over  and 
under,  cover  it  again  with  the  fkin,  moiften  it  with  melted 
butter,  drew  over  it  crumbs  of  bread,  and  fend  it  to  the 
oven  to  brown.  Serve  it  up  hot,  with  fome  good  gravy 
in  the  dith. 

Sweetbreads  of  Veal  a la  Dauphine. 

TAKE  three  of  the  larged  fwectbreads  you  can  get, 
and  open  them  in  fuch  a manner  that  you  can  (tuff  in 
force-meat.  Make  your  force-meat  with  a large  fowl  or 
young  cock  : (kin  it,  and  pick  off  all  the  fiefli.  Then 
take  halt  a pound  of  tat  and  lean  bacon,  cut  it  verv  fine, 
and  beat  them  in  a mortar.  Seafon  it  with  an  anchovy, 
fome  nutmeg,  a little  lemon-peel,  a very  little  thyme, 
and  fome  parfley.  Mix  thefe  up  with  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  fill  your  fweetbreads  with  it,  and  fatten  them  toge- 
ther with  fine  wooden  (kewers.  Put  layers  of  bacon  at 
the  bottom  of  a ttew-pan,  and  feafon  them  with  pepper, 
fait,  mace,  cloves-,  fweet-herbs,  and  a large  onion 
iliced.  Lay  upon  thefe  thin  dices  of  veal,  and  then 
your  fweetbreads.  Cover  it  clofe,  let  it  ftand  eight  or 
ten  minutes  over  a flow'  fire,  and  then  pour  in  a quart  of 
boiling  water  or  broth,  and  let  it  flew  gently  for  two  hours. 
Then  take  out  the  fweetbreads,  keep  them  hot,  drain  the 
gravy,  (kirn  all  the  fat  off,  and  boil  it  up  till  it  is  reduced 
to  about  half  a pint.  Then  put  in  the  fweet-breads,  and 
let  them  flew  two  or  three  minutes  in  the  gravy.  Lay 
them  in  a difh,  and  pour  the  gravy  over  them.  Garnifli 
with  lemon. 

Siveelbreads  en  Gordincerc. 

PARBOIL  three  fweetbreads ; then  take  a flew-pan, 
and  put  in  it  layers  of  bacon,  or  ham  and  veal  ; over- 
which  lay  the  fweetbreads,  with  the  upper  fides  dow  n- 
wards. Put  in  a layer  of  veal  and  bacon  over  diem,  a 
pint  of  veal  broth, and  three  or  four  blades  of  mace.  Stew 
them  gently  three  quarters  ot  an  hour ; then  take  out 
the  fweetbreads,  (train  the  gravy  through  a iieve,  and 
(kirn  01T  the  fat.  Make  an  amulet  ot  yolks  of  eggs,  in 
the  following  manner : Beat  up  four  yolks  of  eggs,  put 
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two  on  a plate,  and  fet  them  over  a dew-pan  of  boiling 
water,  with  another  plate  over  it,  and  it  will  be  foon 
done.  Put  a little  fpinach-juice  into  the  other  half,  and 
ferve  it  the  fame.  Cut  it  out  in  fprigs  of  what  form  yon 
pleafe,  put  it  over  the  fweetbreads  in  the  difli,  and  keep 
them  as  hot  as  you  can.  Thicken  the  gravy  with  butter 
rolled  in  flour  and  two  yolks  of  eggs  beat  up  in  a gill 
of  cream.  Put  it  over  the  fire,  and  keep  ftirring  it  one 
way  till  it  is  thick  and  fmooth.  Pour  it  over  the  fweet- 
breads, and  fend  it  to  table.  Garnifh  with  lemon  and 
beet-root. 

Sweetbreads  a-la-daub. 

TAKE  three  of  the  larged  and  fined  fweetbreads  you 
can  get,  and  put  them  for  five  minutes  into  a faucepan 
of  boiling  water.  Then  take  them  out,  and  when  they 
are  cqld,  lard  them  with  fmall  pieces  of  bacon.  Put  them 
into  a dew-pan  with  fome  good  veal  gravy,  a little  lemon- 
juice,  and  a fpoonful  of  browning.  Stew  them  gently  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  a little  before  they  are  ready 
thicken  with  flottr  and  butter.  Difli  them  up  and  pour 
the  gravy  over  them.  Lay  round  them  bunches  of  ' 
boiled  celery,  or  oyfier  patties ; and  garnifli  with  barber- 
ries or  parfley. 

Scotch  Co  Hops. 

CUT  your  collops  off  the  thick  part  of  a leg  of  veal, 
about  the  fize  and  thickncfs  of  a crown-piece,  afid  put  a 
piece  of  butter  browned  into  your  frying-pan,  then  lay 
in  your  collops,  and  fry  them  over  a quick  fire.  Shake 
and  turn  them,  and  keep  them  on  a fine  froth.  When 
they  are  of  a nice  light  brown  take  them  out*  put  them 
into  a pot,  and  fet  them  before  the  fire  to  keep  warm. 
Then  put  cold  butter  again  into  your  pan,  and  fry  the 
collops  as  before.  When  they  are  done  and  properly 
brown,  pour  the  liquor  from  them  into  a dew-pan,  and 
add  toil  half  a pint  of  gravy,  half  a lemon,  an  anchovy, 
hall  an  ounce  of  morels,  a large  fpoonful  of  browning, 
the  fame  of  catchup,  two  fpoonsful  of  lemon-pickle,  an°d 
fea fon  to  your  tade  with  fait  and  c’hyan  pepper.  Thicken 
it  with  butter  and  flour,  let  it  boil  five  or  fix  minutes, 
and  then  put  in  your  collops,  and  fhake  them  over  the 
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fire,  but  be  careful  not  to  let  them  boil.  When  they 
have  fimmercd  a little,  take  them  out,  and  lay  them  in 
the  difii.  Then  (train  your  gravy,  and  pour  it  hot  on 
them.  Lay  on  them  forcemeat  balls,  and  little  dices 
of  bacon  curled  round  a (kewer  and  boiled.  Throw  a 
few  mufhrooms  over  them,  and  garnilli  with  barberries 
and  lemon. 

Beef  Collops. 

TAKE  a large  rump  (leak,  or  any  piece  of  beef  that 
is  tender,  and  cut  it  into  pieces  in  the  form  of  Scotch 
collops,  but  larger.  Hack  them  a little  with  a knife,  then 
flour  them,  and  having  melted  a little  butter  in  your  (lew- 
pan,  put  in  your  collops,  and  fry  them  quick  for  about 
two  minutes.  Then  put  in  a pint  of  gravy,  a bit  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour, and  feafon  it  with  pepper  and  fait.  Cut  four 
pickled  cucumbers  into  thin  dices,  a few  capers,  .half  a 
walnut,  and  a little  onion  dtred  fine.  Put  thefe  into  the- 
pan,  and  having  dewed  the  whole  together  about  five 
minutes,  put  them  all  hot  into  your  difli,  and  fend  them 
to  table.  Garnilli  with  lemon. 

Beef  a- la- daub. 

TAKE  a rump  of  beef,  and  cut  out  the  bone,  or  a 
part  of  the  leg  of  mutton  piece,  or  what  is  ufually  called 
the  moufe-buttock,  and  cut  fome  fat  bacon  into  dices  as 
long  as  the  beef  is  thick,  and  about  a quarter  of  an  inch 
fquare.  Take  four  blades  of  mace,  double  that  number 
of  cloves,  a little  all-fpice,  and  half  a nutmeg  grated 
fine.  Chop  a good  handful  of  parfley,  and  fome  fweet- 
herbs  of  all  forts  very  fine,  and  feafon  with  fait  and 
pepper.  Roll  the  bacon  in  thefe,  and  then  take  a large 
larding-pin,  and  with  it  thruft  the  bacon  through  the 
beef.  Having  done  this,  put  it  into  a ftevv-pan,  with  a 
quantity  of  brown  gravy  fufficient  to  cover  it.  Chop 
three  blades  of  garlick  very  fine,  and  put  in  fome  frelli 
' mufhrooms,  two  large  onions,  and  a carrot.  Stew  it 
gently  for  fix  hours,  then  take  it  out,  (train  off  the 
gravy,  and  fkim  off  all  the  fat.  Put  your  meat  and 
gravy  into  the  pan  again,  and  add  to  it  a gill  of  white 
wine  ; and  if  you  find  it  not  fufficiently  feafoned,  add  a 
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little  more  pepper  and  fait.  Stew  it  gently  for  half  an 
hour  more,  and  then  add  fome  artichoke  bottoms,  morels 
and  truffles,  fome  oyfters,  and  a fpoontul  ot  vinegar. 
Then  put  the  meat  into  a foup-difli,  and  pour  the  fauce 
over  it. 

Beef  Trembleni. 

TAKEabrifket  of  beef,  and  tie  up  the  fat  end  quite 
tight.  Put  it  into  a pot  of  water,  and  let  it  boil  gently 
for  fix  hours.  Seafon  the  water  with  a little  fait,  a hand- 
full  of  all-fpice,  two  onions,  two  turnips,  and  a carrot.  In 
the  mean  time  put  a piece  of  butter  into  a ftew-pan,  and 
melt  it,  then  put  in  two  fpoonsful  of  flour,  and  ftir  it  till 
it  is  fmooth.  Put  in  a quart  of  gravy,  a fpoonful  of 
catchup,  the  fame  of  browning,  a gill  of  white  wine,  and 
fome  turnips  and  carrots  cut  into  fmall  pieces.  Stew 
them  gently  till  the  roots  are  tender,  and  feafon  with  pep- 
per and  fait.  Skim  the  fat  clean  off,  put  the  beef  in  the 
difh,  and  pour  the  fauce  over  it. — Garnifh  with  any  kind 
of  pickles. 

Beef  Kidneys  a-la-Bonrgeoife. 

CUT  them  in  thin  flices,  and  fet  them  over  the  fire, 
with  a bit  of  butter,  fait,  pepper,  parfley,  onions,  and  a 
fmall  clove  of  garlick ; the  whole  Aired  fmall : when 
clone,  take  them  off  the  fire,  but  do  not  let  them  lie 
long,  as  they  will  become  tough.  Add  a few  drops  of 
vinegar,  and  a little  cullis.  Beef  Kidneys  may  alfo  be 
' ferved  a-la-braife  with  fauce  piquante. 

Beef  a- la-mode. 

THE  mofl  proper  parts  for  this  purpofe  are,  a fmall 
buttock,  a leg-of-mutton  piece,  a clod,  or  part  of  a large 
buttock.  Being  furniflied  with  your  meat,  take  two, 
dozen  of  cloves,  as  much  mace,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
all-fpice  beat  fine:  chop  a large  handful  of  parfley,  and 
all  forts  of  fweet-herbs  fine;  cut  fome  fat  bacon  as  long 
as  the  beef  is  thick,  and  about  a quarter  of  an  inch 
fquare,  and  put  into  it  the  fpice,  &c.  and  into  the  beef 
the  fame.  Then  put  the  beef  into  a pot,  and  cover  it 
with  water.  Chop  four  large  onions  very  fine,  and  fix 
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cloves  of  garlic,  fix  bay-leaves,  and  a handful  of  cham- 
pignons, or  frcfh  muflirooms,  put  all  into  the  pot,  with 
a pint  of  porter  or  ale,  and  half  a pint  of  red  wine;  put 
in  fome  pepper  and  fait,  fome  chyan  pepper,  a fpoonful 
of  vinegar,  ftrew  three  handfuls  of  bread-rafpings,  fifted 
fine,  over  all;  cover  the  pot  clofe  and  flew  it  for  fix 
hours,  or  according  to  the  fize  of  the  piece;  if  a large 
piece,  eight  hours.  Then  take  the  beef  out,  put  it  into 
a deep  dilb,  and  keep  it  hot  over  fome  boiling  water; 
ftrain  the  gravy  through  a fieve,  and  pick  out  the  cham- 
pignons or  muflirooms;  Ikim  all  the  fat  off  clean,  put  it 
into  your  pot  again,  and  give  it  a boil  up;  if  not  feafon- 
ed  enough,  feafon  it  to  your  liking ; then  put  the  gravy- 
over  your  beef,  and  fend  it  hot  to  table.  If  you  like  it 
bell  cold,  cut  it  in  dices  with  the  gravy  over  it,  which  will 
be  a ftrong  jelly. 

Beef  a-la-royal. 

TAKE  all  the  bones  out  of  a brifket  of  beef,  and 
make  holes  in  it  about  an  inch  from  each  other.  Fill 
one  hole  with  fat  bacon,  a fecond  wdth  chopped  parfley, 
and  a third  with  chopped  oyfters,  Seafon  thefe  ftufhngs 
with  pepper,  fait,  and  nutmeg.  "When  the  beef  is  com- 
pletely fluffed,  put  it  into  a pan,  pour  upon  it  a pint  of 
wine  boiling  hot,  dredge  it  well  with  flour,  and  fend  it 
to  the  oven.  Let  it  remain  there  three  hours,  and  when 
it  is  taken  out,  fkim  off  all  the  fat,  put  the  meat  into 
your  difli,  and  drain  the  gravy  over  it.  Garnifh  with 
pickles. 

Beef  Olives. 

CUT  fome  fteaks  from  a rump  of  beef  about  half  an 
inch  thick,  as  fquare  as  you  can,  and  about  ten  inches 
long;  then  cut  a piece  of  fat  bacon  as  wide  as  the  beef, 
and  about  three  parts  as  long.  Put  part  of  the  yolk  of 
an  egg  on  the  beef,  the  bacon  on  that,  and  the  yolk  of 
an  egg  on  the  bacon.  Lay  fome  good  favory  force-meat 
on  that,  fome  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg  on  the  force-meat, 
and  then  roll  them  up,  and  tie  them  round  with  a firing 
in  two  places.  Strew  on  fome  crumbs  of  bread,  and 
over  them  fome  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Then  fry  them 
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brown  in  a large  pan,  with  fome  beef  dripping,  and  when 
they  are  done  take  them  out,  and  lay  them  to  drain. 
Melt  fome  butter  in  a ftew-pan,  put  in  a fpoonful  ot 
flour,  and  ftir  it  well  till  it  is  fmoqth.  Then  put  in  a 
pint  of  good  gravy,  with  a gill  of  white  wine,  and  then 
the  olives,  and  let  them  flew  an  hour.  Add  fome 
mufhrooms,  truffles,  and  morels,  force-meat  balls,  fweet- 
breads  cut  in  fmall  pieces,  and  fome  ox-paiates.  Squeeze 
in  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  feafon  it  with  pepper 
and  fait.  Shake  them  up,  and  having  carefully  ikimmed 
off  the  fat,  lay  your  olives  in  the  dilb,  and  paur  the  gravy 
over  them.  Garnifh  with  lemon  and  beet  root. 

Bouille  Beef. 

PUT  the  thick  end  of  a brilket  of  beef  into  a kettle 
and  cover  it  with  water.  Let  it  boil  faft  for  two  hours, 
then  flew  it  clofe  bv  the  fire  fide  for  fix'  hours  more,  and 
fill  up  the  kettle  as  the  water  decreafes.  Put  in  with  the 
beef  fome  turnips  cut  in  little  balls,  fome  carrots,  and 
fome  celery.  About  an  hour  before  the  meat  is  done, 
take  out  as  much  broth  as  will  fill  your  foup  difh,  and 
boil  in  it,  for  an  hour,  turnips  and  carrots  cut  in  little  round 
or  fquare  pieces,  with  fome  celery,  and  feafon  it  to  your 
tafte  with  fait  and  pepper.  Serve  it  up  in  two  difhes,  the 
beef  in  one  difh,  and  the  foup  in  another.  You  may  put 
pieces  of  fried  bread  in  your  foup,  and  boil  in  a few'  knots 
of  greens;  and  if  you  would  have  your  foup  very  rich,  add 
a pound  or  two  of  mutton-chops  to  your  broth  when  you 
take  it  from  the  beef,  and  let  them  flew  in  it  for  an  hour; 
but  remember  to  take  out  the  mutton  before  you  ferve  the 
foup  up. 

Sirloin  of  Beef  en  Epigram. 

ROAST  a firloin  of  beef,  and  when  it  is  done,  take 
it  off  the  fpit,  carefully  raife  the  fkin,  and  draw  it  off. 
I hen  cut  out  the  lean  part  of  the  beef,  but  obferve  not 
to  touch  either  the  ends  or  fides.  Hath  the  meat  in  the 
following  mannner:  cut  it  into  pieces  about  the  fize  of  a 
crown  piece,  put  half  a pint  of  gravy  into  a ftew-pan,  an 
onion  chopped  fine,  two  fpoonsfulofcatchup,  fome  pepper 
»nd  fait,  fix  fmall  pickled  cucumbers  cut  in  thin  flices, 
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and  the  gravy  that  comes  from  the  beef,  with  a little 
butter  rolled  in  flour.  Put  in  the  meat,  and  (hake  it  up 
for  five  minutes.  Then  put  it  on  the  firloins,  draw  the 
fkin  carefully  over,  and  lend  it  to  table.  Garnilh  with 
lemon  and  pickles. 

The  Infide  of  a Sirloin  of  Beef  forced. 

LIFT  up  the  fat  of  the  infide,  cut  out  the  meat  quite 
clofe  to  the  bone,  and  chop  it  fmall.  Take  a pound  of 
fuet,  and  chop  that  fmall ; then  put  to  them  fome  crumbs 
of  bread,  a little  lemon-peel,  thyme,  pepper,  and  fait,  half 
a nutmeg  grated,  and  two  fhalots  chopped  fine,  Mix  all 
together  with  a glafs  of  red  wine,  and  then  put  the  meat 
into  the  place  you  took  it  from  ; cover  it  with  the  fkin  and 
fat,  Ikewer  it  down  with  fine  fkewers,  and  cover  it  with 
paper.  The  paper  mud  not  be  taken  off  till  the  meat  is 
put  on  the  difh,  and  your  meat  mud  be  fpitted  before  you 
takeout  the  infide.  Juft  before  the  meat  is  done,  take  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  red  wine,  and  two  fhalots  Aired  Amalfi 
boil  them,  and  pour  it  into  the  difh,  with  the  gravy  that 
comes  from  the  meat.  Send  it  hot  to  table,  and  garnilh 
with  lemon. 

The  infide  of  a rump  of  beef  forced  muft  be  done 
nearly  in  the  fame  manner,  only  lift  up  the  outfide  fkin, 
take  the  middle  of  the  meat,  and  proceed  as  before 
directed.  Put  it  into  the  fame  place,  and  fkewer  it 
down  clofe. 

A Bound  of  Beef  forced. 

RUB  vour  meat  firft  with  common  fait,  then  a little 
bav-falt,  fome  falt-petre,  and  coarfe  fugar.  Let  it  lay 
a full  week  in  this  pickle,  turning  it  every  day.  On  the 
day  it  is  to  be  dreffed,  wadi  and  dry  it,  lard  it  a little, 
and  make  holes,  which  fill  with  bread  crumbs,  marrow, 
or  fuet,  parftey,  grated  lemon-peel,  fweet-herbs,  pepper, 
fait,  nutmeg,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  made  into  fluffing. 
Bake  it  with  a little  water  and  fome  fmall  beer,  whole 
pepper,  and  an  onion.  When  it  comes  trom^the  oven, 
ffiim  the  fat  clean  off,  put  the  meat  into  your  diih,  and 
pour  the  liquor  over  ir.— Inftead  of  baking,  you  may  boil 
it,  but  it  muft  be  done  gradually  over  a flow  fire.  When 
cold,  it  makes  a handfome  fide-board  difh  for  a large 
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Beef  Steaks  rolled. 

TAKE  lb  me  beef  (leaks,  and  beat  them  with  a cleaver 
till  they  are  tender;  make  fome  forcemeat  with  a pound 
of  veal  beat  fine  in  a mortar,  the  flelh  of  a fowl,  half  a 
pound  of  cold  ham,  or  gammon  of  bacon,  fat  and  lean; 
the  kidney  fat  of  a loin  of  veal,  and  a fweetbread,  all  cut 
very  fine;  fome  truffles  and  morels  dewed,  and  then  cut 
fmall,  two  fhalots,  fome  parfley,  and  a little  thyme,  fome 
lemon-peel,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  a nutmeg  grated,  and 
half  a pint  of  cream.  Mix  all  thefe  together,  and  ftir 
them  over  a flow  fire  for  ten  minutes.  Put  them  upon 
the  deaks,  and  roll  them  up;  then  (kevver  them  tight, 
put  them  into  the  frying-pan,  and  fry  them  of  a nice 
brown.  Then  take  them  from  the  fat,  and  put  them  into 
a dew-pan,  with  a pint  of  good  drawn  gravy,  a fpoo'nful 
of  red  wine,  two  of  catchup,  a few  pickled  mufhrooms, 
and  let  them  dew  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Take  up  the 
deaks,  cut  them  into  two,  and  lay  the  cut  fide  uppermod. 
Garnifh  with  lemon. 

Beef  Rump  en  Malelotte. 

TAKE  your  beef  rump  and  cut  it  in  pieces  ; parboil 
them,  and  then  boil  them  in  fome  broth  without  any 
feafoning  ; when  about  half  done,  dir  in  a little  butter 
with  a fpoonful  of  flour  over  the  fire  till  brown,  and 
moiden  it  with  the  broth  of  your  rumps;  then  put  your 
rumps  in  with  a dozen  of  large  parboiled  onions,  a glafs 
of  white  wine,  a bunch  of  parfley,  a laurel  leaf,  with  a 
bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  and  pepper  and  fait.  Let  them 
dew  til!  the  rump  and  onions  are  done  ; then  fkim  it 
well,  and  put  an  anchovy  cut  fmall  and  fome  capers 
cut  into  the  fauce.  Put  the  rump  in  the  middle  of 
the  difh  with  the  onions  round  it.  A Beef  rump  will 
take  four  hours  doing. 

Beef  Efcarlot. 

y 1 HE  proper  piece  of  beef  for  this  purpofe  is  the 
brifket,  which  you  mud  manage  as  follows:  Take  half  a 
pound  of  courfe  fugar,  two.  ounces  of  bay  fait,  and  a 
pound  o(  common  fait.  Mix  thefe  well  together,  rub 
the  beef  with  it,  put  it  into  an  earthen  pan,  and  turn  it 

every 
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every  day.  It  may  lie  in  this  pickle  a fortnight,  then  boil 
it,  and  ferve  it  up  with  favoys;  but  it  eats  much  better 
when  cold,  and  cut  into  flices. 

Tongue  and  Udder  forced. 

FIRS  T parboil  them,  then  blanch  the  tongue,  and  flick 
it  with  cloves;  and  fill  the  udder  with  forcemeat  made 
with  veal.  Firft  wafli  the  infide.  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
then  put  in  the  forcemeat,  tie  the  ends  clofe,andfpit  them, 
roafl  them,  and  bade  them  with  butter.  When  they  are 
done,  put  good, gravy  into  the  difh,  fweet  fauce  into  a 
cup,  and  ferve  them  up. 

% 

Tripe  a la  Kilkenny. 

TAKE  a piece  of  double  tripe,  and  cut  it  into  fquare 
pieces ; peel  and  wafli  ten  large  onions,  cut  each  into  two, 
and  put  them  on  to  boil  in  water  till  they  are  tender. 
Then  put  in  your  tripe,  and  boil  it  ten  minutes.  Pour 
off  almofl  all  the  liquor,  fliake  a little  flour  into  it,  and 
put  in  fome  butter,  with  a little  fait  and  mufiard.  Shake 
ali  over  the  fire  till  the  butter  is  melted,  then  put  it  into 
your  dilli,  and  fend  it  to  table,  as  hot  as  poflible.  Garnifh 
with  lemon  or  barberries. — This  difh  is  greatly  admired 
in  Ireland. 

Harrico  of  Mutton. 

CUT  the  bed  end  of  a neck  of  mutton  into  chops,  in 
Angle  ribs,  flatten  them,  and  fry  them  of  a light  brown. 
Then  put  them  into  a large  faucepan,  with  two  quarts  of 
water,  and  a large  carrot  cut  in  flices;  and  when  they 
have  dewed  a quarter  of  an  hour,  put  in  two  turnips  cut 
in  fquare  pieces,  the  white  part  of  a head  of  celery,  two 
cabbage  lettuces  fried,  a few  heads  of  afparagus,  and  fea- 
fon  all  with  a little  chyan  pepper.  Boil  all  together  till 
tender,  and  put  it  into  a tureen  or  foup  difh,  without  any 
thickening  to  the  gravy. 

Shoulder  of  Mutton  furprifed. 

HALF  boil  a fhoulder  of  mutton,  and  then  put  it  into 
a dew-pan  with  two  quarts  of  veal  gravy,  four  ounces  of 
rice,  a little  beaten  mace,  and  a tea-fpoonful  of  mufhroom 
Dowder.  Stew  it  an  hour,  or  till  the  rice  is  enough,  and 
“ thea 
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then  take  up  your  mutton  and  keep  it  hot.  Put  to  the 
rice  half  a pint  of  cream,  and  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour  j then  (hake  it  well,  and  boil  it  a few  minutes.  Lay 
your  mutton  on  the  difli,  and  pour  your  gravy  over  it. 
Garnifli  with  pickles  or  barberries. 

To  drefs  the  Uvibles  of  Deer. 

TAKE  the  kidney  of  a deer,  with  the  fat  of  the  heart; 
feafon  them  with  a little  pepper,  fait,  and  nutmeg.  Firft 
fry,  and  then  flew  them  in  fome  good  gravy  till  they  are 
tender.  Squeeze  in  a little  lemon;  take  the  fkirts,  and 
fluff  them  with  a forcemeat  made  with  the  fat  of  the 
venifon,  fome  fat  of  bacon,  grated  bread,  pepper,  mace, 
fage,  and  onion  chopped  very  fmall.  Mix  it  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg.  When  the  fkirts  are  fluffed  with  this, 
tie  them  to  the  fpit  to  roaft;  but  firft  ftrew  over  them 
fome  thyme  and  lemon-peel.  When  they  are  done,  lay 
the  fkirts  in  the  middle  of  the  difli,  and  then  fricaffee  round 
it. 

Mutton  Kebobbed. 

CUT  a loin  of  mutton  into  four  pieces,  then  take  off 
the  fkin,  and  rub  them  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  ftrew 
over  them  a few  crumbs  of  bread  and  a little  parfley 
Aired  fine.  Spit  and  roaft  them,  and  keep  baiting  them 
all  the  time  with  frefh  butter,  in  order  to  make  the  froth 
rife.  When  they  are  properly  done,  put  a little  brown 
gravy  under  them,  and  fend  them  to  table.  Garnifh  with 
pickles. 

Leg  of  Mutton  a-la-haut  Gout. 

TAKE  a fine  leg  of  mutton  that  has  hung  a fortnight 
(if  the  weather  will  permit)  and  fluff  every  part  of  it  with 
fome  cloves  of  garlick,  rub  it  with  pepper  and  fait,  and 
then  roaft  it.  When  it  is  properly  done,  fend  it  up 
with  fome  good  gravy,  and  red  wine  in  the  difli. 

Leg  of  Mutton  roofed  with  Oyfters. 

TAKE  a fine  leg  of  mutton  that  has  hung  two  or  three 
days,  fluff  every  part  of  it  with  oyfters,  roaft  it,  and  when 
done,  pour  fome  good  gravy  into  the  difli,  and  garnifli 
with  horfe-radifh. — If  you  prefer  cockles  you  rauft  pro- 
ceed in  the  fame  manner. 
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Shoulder  of  Mutton  cn  Epigram. 

ROAST  a (boulder  of  mutton  till  it  is  nearly  enough, 
then  carefully  take  oft  the  fkin  about  the  thicknefs  of  a 
crown-piece,  and  alfo  the  fhank-bone  at  the  end.  Seafon 
both  the  (Ivin  and  fhank-bone  with  pepper,  fait,  a little 
lemon-peel  cut  fmall,  and  a few  fweet-herbs,  and  crumbs 
of  bread.  Lay  this  on  the  gridiron  till  it  is  of  a fine  brown; 
and  in  the  mean  time,  take  the  reft  of  the  meat,  and  cut  it 
like  a hafh,  in  pieces  about  the  bignefs  of  a (hilling.  Save 
the  gravy  and  put  to  it,  with  a few  fpo'onsful  of  ftrong 
gravy,  a little  nutmeg,  half  an  onion  cut  fine,  a fmall 
bundle  of  herbs,  a little  pepper  and  fait,  fome  girkins  cut 
very  fmall,  a few  mufh rooms,  two  or  three  truffles  cut 
fmall,  two  fpoonsful  of  wine,  and  a little  flour  dredged 
into  it.  Let  all  thefe  (lew  together  very  (lowly  for  five 
or  fix  minutes,  but  be  careful  it  does  not  boij.  Take 
out  the  fweet  herbs,  lay  the  hath  in  the  difh,  and  the 
broiled  upon  it.  Garnifti  with  pickles. 

Sheeps  Rumps  and  Kidnies. 

BOIL  fix  fheeps  rumps  in  veal  gravy ; then  lard  your 
kidnies  with  bacon,  and  fet  them  before  the  fire  in  a 
tin  oven,  as  foon  as  the  rumps  become  tender,  rub  them 
over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  a little  grated  nutmeg,  and 
fome  chvan  pepper.  Skim  the  fat  from  the  gravy,  and 
put  the  gravy  in  a ftew-pan,  with  three  ounces  of  boiled 
rice,  a fpoonful  of  good  cream,  and  a little  catchup  and 
mufhroom  powder.  Thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter,  and 
give  it  a gentle  boil.  Fry  your  rumps  till  they  are  of  a 
light  browm;  and  when  you  difh  them  up,  lay  them 
round  on  the  rice,  fo  that  the  fmall  ends  may  meet  in  the 
middle;  lay  a kidney  between  every  rump,  and  garnifti 
with  barberries  and  red  cabbage.  Ibis  makes  a pretty 
fide  or  corner  difli. 

Mutton  Rupps  a la  braife. 

BOIL  fix  mutton  rumps  for  fifteen  minutes  in  water; 
then  take  them  out,  and  cut  them  into  two,  and  put  them 
into  a ftew-pan,  with  half  a pint  of  good  gravy,  a gill  of 
white  wine,  an  onion  ftuck  with  cloves,  and  a little  fait 
and  chyan  pepper.  Cover  them  clofe  and  ftew  thern^tm 
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they  are  tender.  Take  them  and  the  onion  out,  and 
thicken  the  gravy  with  a little  butter  rolled  in  flour,  a 
fpoonful  of  browning,  and  the  juice  ot  half  a lemon. 
Boil  it  up  till  it  is  fmooth  but  not  too  thick.  Then  put 
in  your  rumps,  give  them  a (hake  or  two,  and  difli  them, 
up  hot.  Garni fli  with  horfe-radifh  and  beet  root.  For 
variety,  you  may  leave  the  rumps  whole,  and  lard  fix 
kidnies  on  one  fide,  and  do  them  the  fame  as  the  rumps, 
only  not  boil  them,  and  put  the  rumps  in  the  middle  ot 
the  difli,  and  kidnies  round  them,  with  the  fauce  over 
all. 

Mutton  Chops  in  Difguife. 

RUB  the  chops  over  with  pepper,  fait,  nutmeg,  and  a 
little  parfley.  toll  each  in  half  a flieet  of  white  paper, 
well  buttered  withinfide,  and  clofe  the  two  ends.  Boil 
fome  hog’s-lard,  or  beef  dripping,  in  a flew-pan,  and 
put  the  fteaks  into  it.  Fry  them  of  a fine  brown, 
then  take  them  out,  and  let  the  fat  thoroughly  drain 
from  them.  Lay  them  in  your  difli,  and  ferve  them 
up  with  good  gravy  in  a fauce-boat.  Garnifli  with  horfe- 
adifli  and  fried  parfley. 

A Shoulder  of  Mutton  called  Hen  and  Chickens. 

HALF  roaft  a fhoulder,  then  take  it  up,  and  cut  off 
the  blade  at  the  firft  joint,  and  both  the  flaps,  to  make 
the  blade  round  jfcore  the  blade  round  in  diamonds,  throw 
a iittle  pepper  and  fait  over  it,  and  fet  it  in  a tin  oven  to 
broil.  Cut  the  flaps  and  meat  off  the  thank,  in  thin  dices 
and  put  the  gravy  that  came  out  of  the  mutton  into  a 
flew-pan,  with  a little  good  gravy,  two  fpoonsfulof  wal- 
nut catchup,  one  of  browning,  a little  civ,  an  pepper,  and 
one  or  two  fhalots.  When  your  meat  is  render,  thicken 
it  with  flour  and  butter,  put  it  into  the  difli  .with  the 
gravy,  and  lay  the  blade  on  the  top.  Garnifli  with  green 
pickles. 

A Quarter  of  Lamb  Forced. 

TAKE  a large  leg  of  lamb,  cut  a long  flit  on  the  back 
fide,  and  take  out  the  meat ; but  be  careful  you  do  not 
deface  the  other  fide.  Then  chop  the  meat  fmall  with 
marrow,  halt  a pound  of  beef-luet,  fome  oyfters,  an  an- 
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chovy  walked,  an  onion,  fume  fweet-herbs,  a little  lemon* 
peel,  and  fome  beaten  mace  and  nutmeg.  Beat  all  thefe 
together  in  a mortar,  fluff  up  the  leg  in  the  fhape  it  was 
before,  few  it  up,  and  rub  it  all  over  with  the  yolks  of 
eggs  beaten;  fpit  it,  flour  it  all  over,  lay  it  to  the  fire, 
and  bade  it  with  butter.  An  hour  will  road  it.  In  the 
mean  fime,  cut  the  loin  into  deaks,  feafon  them  with 
pepper,  fait,  and  nutmeg,  lemon-peel  cut  fine,  and  a few' 
herbs,  fry  them  in  frefli  butter  of  a fine  brown,  then 
pour  out  all  the  butter,  put  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  white 
wine,  fliake  it  about,  and  then  add  half  a pintofflrong 
gravy,  wherein  good  fpice  has  been  boiled,  a quarter  ol 
a pint  of  oyders,  and  the  liquor,  fome  mulhrooms,  and  a 
fpoonful  of  the  pickle,  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour, 
and  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beat  fine;  dir  all  thefe  together 
till  thick,  then  lay  your  1'eg  of  lamb  in  the  dilh,  and  the 
loin  round  it.  Pour  the  fauce  over  them,  and  garnifli 
with  lemon. 

Lamb's  Bits. 

SKIN  the  flones,  and  fplit, them:  then  lay  them  on  a 
dry  cloth  with  the  fweetbreads  and  the  liver,  and  dredge 
them  wTell  with  flour.  Fry  them  in  lard  or  butter  till  they 
are  of  a light  browm,  and  then  lay  them  in  a fieve  to  drain. 
Fry  a good  quantity  of  parfley,  lay  your  bits  on  the 
difh,  the  parfley  in  lumps  over  them,  and  pour  round 
them  melted  butter. 

Lamb  ei-la- Bechamel. 

LA  Bechamel  is  nothing  more  than  to  reduce  any 
thing  to  the  confidence  of  cream,  till  it  is  thick  enough 
to  make  a fauce.  When  it  begins  to  thicken,  put  in 
the  meat  cut  in  dices,  warm  it  without  boiling,  feafon 
it  to  your  fade,  and  ferve  it  up. — All  dices  a-la-becha- 
mel  are  done  in  the  fame  manner. 

Lamb  Chops  en  C q for  ole. 

HAVING  cut  a loin  of  lamb  into  chops,  put  yolks  of 
eggs, on  both  tides,  and  drew  bread-crumbs  over  them, 
with  a few  cloves  and  mace,  pepper,  and  fait  mixed; 
fly  them  of  a nice  light  brown,  and  put  them  round  in  a 

crffli,  as  clofe  as  you  can ; leave  a hole  in  the  middle  to  put 
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the  following  fauce  in  : all  forts  of  fweet-herbs  and  pardey 
chopped  fine,  and  (tewed  a little  in  fome  good  thick  gravy. 
Garni  ill  with  fried  parfley. 

Barbacued  Pig. 

PREPARE  a pig  about  ten  weeks  old  as  for  roaft- 
ing.  Make  a forcemeat  of  two  anchovies,  fix  fage  leaves 
and  the  liver  of  the  pig,  all  chopped  very  (mail;  then 
put  them  into  a mortar,  with  the  crumb  of  half  a penny 
loaf,  four  ounces  of  butter,  half  a tea-fpoonful  of  chyan 
pepper,  and  half  a pint  of  red  wine.  Beat  them  all  to- 
gether to  a palte,  put  it  in  the  pig’s  belly,  and  few  it  up. 
Lay  your  pig  down  at  a good  difiance  before  a large 
brifk  fire,  finge  it  well,  put  into  your  dripping-pan  three 
bottles  of  red  wine,  and  bafte  it  well  with  this  all  the  time 
it  is  roafiing.  When  it  is  half  done,  put  under  the  pig 
two  penny  loaves,  and  if  you  find  your  wine  too  much 
reduced,  add  more.  When  your  pig  is  near  enough, 
take  the  loaves  and  fauce  out  of  your  dripping-pan,  and 
put  to  the  fauce  one  anchovy  chopped  fmall,  a bundle  of 
iweet-herbs,  and  half  a lemon.  Boil  it  a few  minutes  then 
draw  your  pig,  put  a fmall  lemon  or  apple  in  the  pig’s 
mouth,  and  a leafon  each  fide.  Strain  your  fauce,  and  pour 
it  on  boiling  hot.  Send  it  up  whole  to  table,  and  garnifh 
with  barberries  and  diced  lemon. 

A Pig  au  Pere  Duillet. 

CUT  off  the  head,  and  divide  the  body  into  quarters; 
lard  them  with  bacon,  and  feafon  them  well  with  fait, 
pepper,  nutmeg,  cloves,  and  mace.  Put  a layer  of  fat 
bacon  at  the  bottom  of  a kettle,  lay  the  head  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  the  quarters  routed  it.  Then  put  in  a bay  leaf,  an 
onion  Aired,  a lemon,  with  fome  carrots,  pardey,  and  the 
liver,  and  cover  it  again  with  bacon.  Put  in  a quart  of 
broth,  flew  it  for  an  hour,  and  then  take  it  up.  Put  your 
pig  into  a ftew-pan,  pour  in  a bottle  of  white  wine,  cover 
it  clofe,  and  let  it  ftew  very  gently  an  hour.  In  the  mean 
time,  while  it  is  ftewing  in  the  wine,  take  the  firft  gravy 
it  was  fie  wed  in,  (kirn  off  the  fat,  and  drain  it.  Then 
take  a fweet-bread  cut  into  five  or  fix  dices,  fome  truffles, 
morels,  and  mudirooms,  and  ftew  all  together  till  they 
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are  enough.  Thicken  it  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  or 
a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour;  and  when  your  pig  is 
enough,  take  it  out,  and  lay  it  in  your  difh.  Put  the 
wine  it  was  ftewed  in  to  the  fauce,  then  pour  it  all  over 
the  pig,  and  garnifh  with  lemon.  If  it  is  to  be  ferved  up 
cold,  let  it.  (land  till  it  is  fo,  then  drain  it  well,  and  wipe 
it,  that  it  may  look  white,  and  lay  it  in  a difh,  with  the 
head  in  the  middle,  and  the  quarters  round  it.  Throw 
fome  green  parfley  over  all.  Either  of  the  quarters 
feparately  make  a pretty  difh. 

A Pig  Matelote. 

HAVING  taken  out  the  entrails,  and  fcalded  your 
pig,  cut  off  the  head  and  pettitoes;  then  cut  the  body 
into  four  quarters,  and  put  them,  with  the  head  and  toes, 
into  cold  water.  Cover  the  bottom  of  a ftew-pan  with 
dices  of  bacon,  and  place  the  quarters  over  them,  with 
the  pettitoes,  and  the  head  cut  in  two.  Seafon  the  whole 
with  pepper  and  fait,  a bay  leaf,  a little  thyme,  an  onioo, 
and  add  a bottle  of  white  wine.  Then  lay  on  more  dices 
of  bacon,  put  over  it  a quart  of  water,  and  let  it  boil. 
Skin  and  gut  two  large  eels,  and  cut  them  in  pieces  about 
five  or  fix  inches  long.  When  your  pig  is  half  done,  put 
in  your  eels  ; then  boil  a dozen  of  large  craw-fid],  cut  off 
the  claws,  and  take  off  the  fhells  of  the  tails.  When 
your  pig  and  eels  are  enough,  lay  firft  your  pig  in  the  difh, 
and  your  pettitoes  round  it;  but  do  not  put  in  the  head, 
as  that  will  make  a pretty  cold  difli.  Then  lay  your 
eels  and  craw-fifh  over  them,  and  take  the  liquor  they 
were  ftewed  in,  fkim  off  the  fat,  and  add  to  it  half  a pint 
of  ftrong  gravy,  thickened  with  a little  piece  of  burnt 
butter.  Pour  this  over  it,  and  garnidi  with  lemon  and 
craw-fid].  Fry  the  brains  and  lay  them  round,  and  all 
over  the  difh.  At  grand  entertainments  this  will  do  for 
a firft  courfe  or  remove. 

Sheeps  Trotters  cn  Gratten. 

BOIL  them  in  water,  and  then  put  them  into  a ftew- 
pan  with  a glafs  of  white  wine,  half  a pint  of  broth,  as 
much  cullis,  a bunch  of  fweOt  herbs,  with  fait,  whole 
pepper,  and  mace.-  Stew  them  by  a flow  fire  till  the 

fauce 
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fauce  is  reduced,  then  take  out  the  herbs,  and  ferve 
them  upon  a grattan. — Sheeps  Trotters  may  be  ferved 
with  a ragout  or  cucumbers. 

SECT.  II. 

MADE  DISHES  of  POULTRY,  &c. 

Turkey  a-la-daub. 

BONE  yourturkev,  but  let  it  be  fo  carefully  done,  as 
not  to  fpoil  the  look  of  it,  and  then  fluff  it  with  the  fol- 
lowing forcemeat : Chop  fome  oyfters  very  fine,  and  mix 
them  with  fome  crumbs  of  bread,  pepper,  fait,  fhalots, 
and  very  little  thyme,  parfley,  and  butter.  Having  filled 
your  turkey  with  this,  few  it  up,  tie  it  in  a cloth,  and  boil 
it  white,  but  be  careful  not  to  boil  it  too  much.  Serve 
it  up  with  good  oyfter  fauce.  Or  you  may  make  a rich 
gravy  of  the  bones,  with  a piece  of  veal,  mutton,  and 
bacon,  feafon  with  fait,  pepper,  fhalots,  and  a little  mace. 
Strain  it  off  through  a fieve  ; and  having  before  half- 
boiled  your  turkey,  flew  it  in  this  gravy  jult  half  an  hour. 
Having  well  fkimmed  the  gravy,  difli  up  your  turkey  in 
it,  after  you  have  thickened  it  with  a few  mufhrooms 
ftewed  white,  or  Hewed  palates,  forcemeat-balls,  fweet- 
breads,  or  fried  oyfters,  and  pieces  of  lemon.  Difh  it 
with  the  bread  upwards.  You  may  add  a few  morels 
and  truffles  to  your  fauce. 

Turkey  in  a Ilurry. 

1 RUSS  a turkey  with  the  legs  inward,  and  flatten 
it  as  much  as  you  can:  then  put  it  into  a ftew-pan,  with 
melted  lard,  chopped  parfley,  fhalots,  mufhrooms,  and  a 
little  garlick  : give  it  a few  turns  on  the  fire,  and  add  the 
juice  of  half  a lemon  to  keep  it  white.  Then  put  it 
into  another  ftew-pan,  with  flices  of  veal,  one  flice  of 
ham,  and  melted  lard,  and  every  thing  as  ufed  before ; 
adding  whole  pepper  and  fait:  cover  it  over  with  flices 
of  lard,  and  fet  it  about  half  an  hour  over  a flow  fire: 
then  add  a glafs  of  white  wine  and  a little  broth,  and 
flnifh  the  brazing  j {Urn  and  ftft  the  fauce,  add  a little 

cullis 
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cullis  to  make  it  rich,  reduce  it  to  a good  confidence, 
put  the  turkey  into  your  difh,  and  pour  the  fauce  over  it 
Garnifli  with  lemon. 

Fowls  a-la-Braze. 

TRUSS  your  fowl  as  tor  boiling,  with  the  legs  in  the 
body ; then  lay  over  it  a layer  of  fat  bacon  cut  in  thin 
flices,  wrap  it  round  in  beet-leaves,  then  in  a caul  of  veal, 
and  put  it  into  a large  faucepan  with  three  pints  of  water, 
a glafs  of  Madeira  wine,  a bunch  of  fweet-herbs,  two  or 
three  blades  of  mace,  and  half  a lemon  ; dew  it  till  it  is 
quite  tender,  then  take  it  up  and  fkim  off  the  fat ; make 
your  gravy  pretty  thick  with  dour  and  butter,  drain  it 
through  a hair  fieve,  and  put  to  it  a pint  of  oyders  and  a 
tea-cupful  of  thick  cream  ; keep  (baking  your  pan  over 
the  fire,  and  when  it  has  fimmered  a fhort  time,  ferve  up 
your  fowl  with  the  bacon,  beet-leaves,  and  caul  on,  and 
pour  your  fauce  hot  upon  it.  Garnifh  with  barberries 
and  red  beet-root. 

Folds  forced. 

TAKE  a large  fowl,  pick  it  clean;  draw  it,  cut  it 
down  the  back,  and  take  the  (kin  od'  the  whole;  cut  the 
flefir  from  the  bones,  and  chop  it  with  half  a pint  of 
oyders,  one  ounce  of  beef-marrow,  and  a little  pepper 
and  fait.  Mix  it  up  with  cream  ; then  lay  the  meat  on 
the  bones,  draw  the  (kin  over  it,  and  few  it  up  the  back. 
Cut  large  thin  flices  of  bacon,  lay  them  on  the  bread  of 
your  fowl,  and  tie  them  on  with  packthread  in  diamonds. 
It  will  take  an  hour  reading  by  a moderate  fire.  Make 
a good  brown  gravy  fauce,  pour  it  into  your  difh,  take 
the  bacon  off,  lay  in  your  fowl,  and  ferve  it  up.  Garnifii 
with  pickles,  muibrooms,  or  oyders. — It  is  proper  for  a 
fide-dilh  at  dinner,  or  top-difh  for  fupper. 

Fowls  marinaded. 

RAISE  the  fkin  from  the  bread-bone  of  a lame  fowl 

D 

with  vour  finder;  then  take  a veal  fweetbread  and  cut  it 
fmall,  a few  oyders,  a few  mudtrooms,  an  anchovy,  fome 
pepper,  a little  nutmeg,  fome  lemon-peel,  and  a little 
‘thyme  ; chop  all  together  fmall,  and  mix  it  with  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  duff  it  in  between  the  fkin  and  the  fiefh,  but 

take 
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take  crreat  care  you  do  not  break  the  fkin  ; and  then  put 
what  oyders  you  pleafe  in  the  body  of  the  fowl.  Paper 
the  bread,  and  road  it.  Make  good  gravy,  and  garnidi 
with  lemon.  You  may  add  a tew  mufltrooms  to  the 
fauce. 

C/i  i ckens  ch  ir  in  grate. 

FLATTEN  the  bread-bones  of  your  chickens  with 
a rolling-pin,  but  be  careful  you  do  not  break  the  fkin. 
Strew  fome  flour  over  them,  then  fry  them  in  butter  of  a 
fine  light  brown,  and  drain  all  the  fat  out  of  the  pan,  but 
leave  the  chickens  in.  Lay  a pound  of  gravy  beef,  with 
the  fame  quantity  of  veal  cut  into  thin  dices,  over  your 
chickens,  together  with  a little  mace,  two  or  three  cloves, 
fome  whole  pepper,  an  onion,  a fmall  bunch  of  fweet- 
herbs,  and  a piece  of  carrot.  Then  pour  in  a quart  of  boil- 
ing water,  cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  dew  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  Then  take  out  the  chickens,  and  keep  them  hot : 
let  the  gravy  boil  till  it  is  quite  rich  and  good;  then 
drain  it  off,  and  put  it  into  your  pan  again,  with  two 
fpoonsful  of  red  wine,  and  a few  muflirooms.  Put  in 
your  chickens  to  heat,  then  take  them  up,  lay  them  in 
your  difli,  and  pour  your  fauce  over  them.  Garnifli 
with  lemon,  and  a few  dices  of  cold  ham  broiled. 

Chickens  a la  braze. 

TARE  a couple  of  fine  chickens,  lard  them,  and 
feafon  them  with  pepper,  fait,  and  mace ; then  put  a 
layer  of  veal  in  the  bottom  of  a deep  dew-pan,  with  a 
dice  or  two  of  bacon,  an  onion  cut  in  pieces,  a piece  of 
carrot,  and  a layer  of  beef;  then  put  in  the  chickens  with 
the  breads  downwards,  and  a bundle  of fweet-herbs;  after 
that  a layer  of  beef,  and  put  in  a quart  of  broth  or  water; 
cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  dew  very  gently  for  an  hour.  In 
the  mean  time  get  ready  a ragoo  made  thus:  lake  two 
veal  fweetbreads,  cut  them  fmall,  and  put  them  into  a 
faucepan,  with  a very  little  broth  or  water,  a few  cocks- 
combs, truffles,  and  morels,  cut  fmall,  with  an  ox-palate. 
Stew  them  ail  together,  and  when  your  chickens  are  done, 
take  them  up,  and  keep  them  hot ; then  drain  the  liquor 
they  were  dewed  in,  Ikim  off  the  fat,  and  pour  it  into 
your  ragoo;  add  a glafs  of  red  wine,  a fpoontul  of  catch- 
up? 
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up,  and  a few  mufhrooms;  then  boil  all  together  with  a 
few  artichoke  bottoms  cut  in  four,  and  afparagus  tops.  If 
your  fauce  is  not  thick  enough,  put  in  a piece  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour;  and  when  properly  done,  lay  your  chick- 
ens in  the  dilh,  and  pour  the  ragoo  over  them.  Garnifh 
with  lemon. 

Chickens  in  favory  Jelly. 

TAKE  two  chickens,  and  roaft  them.  Boil  fome 
calf’s  feet  to  a ftrong  jelly;  then  take  out  the  feet,  and 
fkim  off  the  fat;  beat  up  the  wdaites  of  three  eggs,  and 
mix  them  with  half  a pint  of  white  wine  vinegar,  the 
juice  of  three  lemons,  a blade  or  two  of  mace,  a few 
pepper-corns,  and  a little  fait.  Put  them  to  your  jellv; 
and  when  it  has  boiled  five  or  fix  minutes,  (train  it  fe- 
veral  times  through  a jelly-bag  till  it  is  very  clear.  Then 
put  a little  in  the  bottom  of  a bowl  large  enough  to  hold 
your  chickens,  and  when  they  are  cold,  and  the  jelly  fet, 
lay  them  in  wdth  their  breafls  dowm.  Then  fill  your 
bowl  quite  full  with  the  reft  of  your  jelly,  which  you 
inuft  take  care  to  keep  from  fetting,  fo  that  wTen  you 
pour  it  into  your  bowl  it  will  not  break.  Let  it  ftand 
all  night;  and  the  next  day  put  your  bafon  into  warm 
water,  pretty  near  the  top.  As  foon  as  you  find  it  loofe 
in  the  bafon,  lay  your  difh  over  it,  and  turn  it  out 
whole. 

Chickens  and  Tongues. 

BOIL  fix  fmall  chickens  very  white ; then  take  fix 
hogs  tongues  boiled  and  peeled,  a cauliflower  boiled 
whole  in  milk  and  water,  and  a good  deal  of  fpinach 
boiled  green.  Then  lay  your  cauliflower  in  the  middle, 
the  chickens  clofe  all  round,  and  the  tongues  round 
them  with  the  roots  outwards,  and  the  fpinach  in  little 
heaps  between  the  tongues.  Garnifh  with  fmall  pieces 
of  bacon  toalted,  and  lay  a piece  on  each  of  the  tongues. 
This  is  a good  difh  for  a large  company. 

Pullets  a la  Saint e Menehout. 

HAVING  truffed  the  legs  in  the  body,  flit  them 
down  the  back,  fpread  them  open  on  a table,  take  out 

5 the 
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the  thigh  bones,  and  beat  them  with  a rolling-pin. 
Seafon  them  with  pepper,  fait,  mace,  nutmeg,  and 
fweet-herbs.  Then  take  a pound  and  a half  of  veal,  cut 
it  into  thin  llices,  and  lay  it  in  a dew-pan.  Cover  it  clofe 
and  fet  it  over  a flow  fire,  and  when  it  begins  to  dick 
to  the  pan,  dir  in  a little  flour,  ihake  it  about  till  it  is 
a little  brown,  and  then  pour  in  as  much  broth  as  will 
dew  the  fowls.  . Stir  them  together,  and  put  in  a little 
whole  pepper,  an  onion,  and  a dice  of  bacon  or  ham. 
Then  lay  in  your  fowls,  cover  them  clofe,  and  when 
they  have  ftewed  half  an  hour,  take  them  out,  lay  them 
on  the  gridiron  to  brown  on  the  infide,  and  then  lay 
them  before  the  fire  to  do  on  the  outfide.  Strew  over 
them  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  fome  crumbs  of  bread, 
and  bade  them  with  a little  butter.  Let  them  be  of  a 
fine  brown,  and  boil  the  gravy  till  there  is  about  enough 
for  fauce;  then  drain  it,  and  put  into  it  a few  mufh- 
rooms,  with  a fmall  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Lay 
the  pullets  in  the  dith,  pour  the  fauce  over  them,  and 
garni  ill  with  lemon. 

Dncks-a-la-braze. 

HAVING  dreffed  and  finged  your  ducks,  lard  them 
quite  through  with  bacon  rolled  in  lhred  pardey,  thyme, 
onions,  beaten  mace,  cloves,  pepper,  and  fait.  Put  in 
the  bottom  of  a dew-pan  a few  dices  of  fat  bacon,  the 
fame  of  ham  or  gammon  ot  bacon,  two  or  three  dices 
of  veal  or  beef:  lay  your  ducks  in  with  the  bread 
down,  and  cover  them  with  dices,  the  fame  as  put  under 
them;  cut  in  a carrot  or  two,  a turnip,  one  onion,  a 
head  of  celery,  a blade  of  mace,  four  or  five  cloves, 
and  a little  whole  pepper.  Cover  them  clofe  down,  and 
let  them  fimmer  a little  over  a gentle  fire  till  the  breads 
are  a light  brown;  then  put  in  fome  broth  or  water, 
cover  them  as  clofe  down  again  as  you  can;  dew  them 
gently  two  or  three  hours  till  enough.  Then  take  fome 
pardey,  an  onion  or  flialot,  two  anchovies,  and  a few 
gerkins  or  capers;  chop  them  all  very  fine,  put  them 
into  a dew-pan  with  part  of  rhe  liquor  from  the  ducks, 
a little  browning,  and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon;  boil  it 
up,  and  cut  the  ends  of  the  bacon  even  with  the  breads 
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of  your  ducks,  lay  them  on  your  difh,  pour  the  fauce 
hot  upon  them,  and  ferve  them  up. 

Ducks  a-la-mode. 

TAKE  a couple  of  fine  ducks,  cut  them  into  quar- 
ters, and  fry  them  in  butter  till  they  are  a light  brown. 
Then  pour  out  all  the  fat,  duft  a little  flour  over  them, 
and  put  in  half  a pint  of  good  gravy,  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  red  wine,  an  anchovy,  two  flialots,  and  a bundle  of 
fweet-herbs : cover  them  clofe,  and  let  them  flew  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Take  out  the  herbs,  fkim  off  the 
fat,  and  thicken  your  fauce  with  a bit  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour.  Put  your  ducks  into  the  difh,  ftrain  your  fauce 
over  them,  and  fend  them  to  table.  Garnifh  with  lemon 
or  barberries. 

Ducks  a la- Francoife. 

PUT  two  dozen  of  roafted  chefnuts  peeled  into  a 
pint  of  rich  gravy,  with  a few  leaves  of  thyme,  two 
fmall  onions,  a little  whole  pepper,  and  a bit  of  ginger. 
Take  a fine  tame  duck,  lard  it,  and  half  roaft  it,  then 
put  it  into  the  gravy,  let  it  flew  ten  minutes,  and  add  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  red  wine.  When  the  duck  is  enough 
take  it  out,  boil  up  the  gravy  to  a proper  thicknefs,  fkim 
it  very  clean  from  fat,  Jay  the  duck  in  the  difh,  and 
pour  the  fauce  over  it.  Garnifh  with  lemon. 

A Goofe  a-la-mode. 

PICK  a large  fine  goofe  clean,  fkin  and  bone*  it 
nicely,  and  take  off  the  fat.  Then  take  a dried  tongue, 
and  boil  and  peel  it.  Take  a fowl,  and  treat  it  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  goofe;  feafon  it  with  pepper,  fait, 
and  beaten  mace,  and  roll  it  round  the  tongue.  Seafon 
the  goofe  in  the  fame  manner,  and  put  both  tongue  and 
fowl  into  the  goofe.  Put  it  into  a little  pot  that  will  juff 

hold 

* It  may  not  be  amifs  to  inform  the  cook,  that  the  bed 
method  of  boning  a goofe,  or  fowls  of  any  fort,  is,  to  begin 
at  die  bread,  and  to  take  out  the  bones'  without  cutting  the 
back  ; for  without  this  method,  when  it  is  fewed  up,  and  you 
come  to  ftew  it,  it  generally  burfls  in  the  back,  whyryby  the 
{hape  of  it  is  fpoiled, 
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hold  it,  with  two  quarts  of  beef  gravy,  a bundle  of 
fweet-herbs,  and  an  onion.  Put  fome  dices  of  ham,  or 
good  bacon,  between  the  fowl  and  goofe  ; then  cover  it 
clofe,  and  Hew  it  over  a fire  for  an  hour  very  (lowly. 
Then  take  up  your  goofe,  and  (kim  oft  a!!  the  tat,  (train 
it,  and  put  in  a glafs  of  red  wine,  two  fpoonsful  of 
catchup,  a veal  fweet-bread  cut  finall,  fome  truffles, 
rnulhrooms,  and  morels,  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in 
dour,  and,  if  wanted,  lome  pepper  and  lalt.  Put  the 
goofe  in  again,  cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  ltew  half  an 
hour  longer.  Then  take  it  up,  pour  the  ragoo  over  it 
and  garni  111  with  lemon.  You  muff;  remember  to  lave 
the  bones  of  the  goofe  and  fowl,  and  put  them  into  the 
gravy  when  it  is  fir  ft  let  on.  It  will  be  an  improvement 
if  you  roll  fome  beef  marrow  between  the  tongue  and 
the  fowl,  and  between  the  fowl  and  the  goofe,  as  it  will 
make  them  mellow,  and  eat  the  finer. 

A Goofe  marinaded. 

BONE  your  goofe,  and  fluff  it  with  forcemeat  made 
thus:  take  ten  or  twelve  fage  leaves,  two  large  onions, 
and  two  or  three  large  (harp  apples;  chop  them  very 
fine,  and  mix  with  them  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf, 
four  ounces  of  beef  marrow,  one  glafs  of  red  wine,  half 
a nutmeg  grated,  pepper,  fait,  and  a little  lemon-peel 
fhred  fmall,  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs.  When  you  have 
(luffed  your  goofe  with  this,  few  it  up,  fry  it  of  a light 
brown,  and  then  put  it  into  a deep  ftew-pan,  with  two 
quarts  of  good  gravy.  Cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  (tew 
two  hours;  then  take  it  out,  put  it  into  a difli,  and  keep 
it  warm.  Skim  the  fat  clean  oft7  from  the  gravy,  and 
put  into  it  a large  fpoonful  of  lemon-pickle,  one  of 
browning,  and  one  of  red  wine;  an  anchovy  fh red  fine, 
a little  beaten  mace,  with  pepper  and  fait  to  your  palate. 
Ihieken  it  with  flour  and  butter,  di(h  up  your  goofe, 
drain  the  gravy  over  it,  and  fend  it  to  table. 

Pigeons  Compote. 

I RUSS  fix  young  pigeons  in  the  fame  manner  as 
for  boijing,  and  make  a forcemeat  for  them  thus; 
Grate  the  crumb  of  half  a penny  loaf,  and  fcrane  a quar- 
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ter  of  a pound  of  fat  bacon,  which  will  anfwer  the  purpofe 
better  than  fuet.  Chop  a little  parfley  and  thyme,  two 
fhalots,  or  an  onion,  fome  lemon-peel,  and  a little  nut- 
meg grated;  feafon  them  with  pepper  and  fait,  and 
mix  them  up  with  eggs.  Put  this  forcemeat  into  the 
craws  of  the  pigeons,  lard  them  down  the  bread,  and 
fry  them  brown.  Then  put  them  into  a dew-pan,  with 
fome  good  brown  gravy,  and  when  they  have  dewed 
’ three  quarters  of  an  hour,  thicken  it  with  a piece  of 
butter  rolled  in  dour.  When  you  ferve  them  up,  drain 
your  gravy  over  them,  and  lay  forcemeat  balls  round 
them. 

French  Pup! on  of  Pigeons. 

PUT  favory  forcemeat,  rolled  out  like  pade,  into 
a butter-didi.  Then  put  a layer  of  very  thin  dices  of 
bacon,  fquab  pigeons,  diced  fweetbread,  afparagus  tops, 
mufhrooms,  cocks-combs,  a palate  boiled  tender,  and 
cut  into  pieces,  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  boiled  hard. 
Make  another  forcemeat  and  lay  it  over  the  whole 
like  a pie-crud.  Then  bake  it,  and  when  it  is  enough, 
turn  it  into  a didi,  and  pour  in  fome  good  rich  gravy. 

Pigeons  a-la-braze. 

PICK,  draw,  and  trufs  fome  large  pigeons,  then  take 
a dew-pan,  and  lay  at  the  bottom  fome  dices  of  bacon, 
veal,  and  onions;  feafon  the  pigeons  with  pepper,  fait, 
fome  fpice  beat  fine,  and  fweet-herbs.  Put  them  into 
the  dew-pan,  and  lay  upon  them  fome  more  dices  of 
veal  and  bacon;  let  them  dew  very  gently  over  a dove, 
and  cover  them  down  very  clofe.  When  they  are  dewed, 
make  a ragoo  with  veal  fweetbreads,  truffles,  morels, 
champignons;  the  fweetbreads  mult  beblanched,  and  puc 
into  a dew-pan,  with  a ladle  full  of  gravy,  a little  cullis, 
the  truffles,  morels,  &c.  Let  them  all  dew  together 
with  the  pigeons.  When  they  are  enough,  put  them 
into  a didi,  and  pour  the  ragoo  over  them. 

Pigeons  au  Poif  j. 

CUT  o(T  the  feet  of  your  pigeons,  and  duff  them  with 

forcemeat  in  the  diape  of  a pear;  roll  them  in  the  yolk 

ot 
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of  an  e<™-,  and  then  in  crumbs  of  bread.  Put  them  into  a 
difli  wefl  buttered,  but  do  not  let  them  touch  each  other, 
and  fend  them  to  the  oven.  Whe.n  they  are  enough, 
lay  them  in  a difli,  and  pour  in  good  gravy  thickened 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  or  butter  rolled  in  flour  ; but  do 
not  pour  your  gravy  over  the  pigeons.  Garnifli  with 
lemon. — This  is  a very  genteel  difli,  and  may  be  im- 
proved by  the  following  variation:  Lay  one  pigeon  in 
the  middle,  the  reft  round,  and  (tewed  fpinach  between, 
with  poached  egg s on  the  fpinach.  Garnifli  with  notched 
lemon  and  orange  cut  into  quarters,  and  have  melted 
butter  in  boats. 

• Fricandeau  of  Pigeons. 

AFTER  having  larded  all  the  upper  part  of  your 
pigeons  with  bacon,  flew  them  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  fricandeau  ada-Bourgeoife,  page  123. 

Pigeons  a-la-daub. 

PUT  a layer  of  bacon  in  a large  fauce-pan,  then  a 
layer  of  veal,  a layer  of  coarfe  beef,  and  another  little 
layer  of  veal,  about  a pound  of  beef,  and  a pound  of 
veal,  cut  very  thin ; apiece  of  carrot,  a bundle  of  fweet- 
herbs,  an  onion,  fome  black  and  white  pepper,  a blade 
or  two  of  mace,  and  four  or  five  cloves.  Cover  the 
fauce-pan  clofe,  fet  it  over  a flow  fire,  and  draw  it  till 
it  is  brown,  to  make  the  gravy  of  a fine  light  brown. 
Then  put  a quart  of  boiling  water,  and  let  it  flew  till 
the  gravy  is  quite  rich  and  good.  Strain  it  off,  and  fkim 
off  all' the  fat.  In  the  mean  time,  fluff  the  bellies  of 
the  pigeons  with  force-meat,  made  thus:  Take  a pound 
of  veal,  and  a pound  of  beef  fuet,  and  beat  both  fine 
in  a mortar;  an  equal  quantity  of  crumbs  of  bread,  fome 
pepper,  fait,  nutmeg,  beaten  mace,  a little  lemon-peel 
cut  fmall,  fome  parfley  cut  fmall,  and  a very  little 
thyme  flripped.  Mix  all  together  with  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  fill  the  pigeons  with  this,  and  flat  the  breads  down. 
Flour  them,  and  fry  them  in  frefh  butter  a little  brown. 
Then  pour  the  fat  clean  out  of  the  pan,  and  put  the 
gravy  to  the  pigeons.  Cover  them  clofe,  and  tet  them 
flew  a quarter  of  an  hour,  qr  till  they  are  quite  enough 
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Then  take  them  up,  lay  them  in  a difh,  and  pour  in 
your  fauce.  On  each  pigeon  lay  a bay  leaf,  and  on  each 
leaf  a llice  of  bacon.  Garnifh  with  a lemon  notched. 

Pigeons  a-la-SouJJel. 

BONE  four  pigeons,  and  make  a forcemeat  as  for 
pigeons  compote.  Stuff  them,  and  put  them  into  a 
llew-pan  with  a pint  of  veal  gravy.  Stew  them  half  an 
hour  very  gently,  and  then  take  them  out.  In  the  mean 
time  make  a veal  forcemeat,  and  wrap  it  all  round  them. 
Rub  it  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  fry  them  of  a 
nice  brown  in  good  dripping.  Take  the  gravy  they  were 
Hewed  in,  fkim  off  the  fat,  thicken  with  a little  butter 
rolled  in  flour,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  a’gill  of  cream 
beat  up.  Seafon  it  with  pepper  and  fait,  mix  it  all  to- 
gether, and  keep  it  ftirring  one  way  till  it  is  fmooth. 
Strain  it  into  your  difh,  and  put  the  pigeons  on.  Gar- 
nifli  with  plenty  of  fried  parfley. 

Pigeons  in  a hole. 

PICK,  draw,  and  wafh  four  young  pigeons,  Hick 
their  legs  in  their  bellies  as  you  do  boiled  pigeons,  and 
feafon  them  with  pepper,  fait,  and  beaten  mace.  Put 
into  the  belly  of  each  pigeon  a lump  of  butter  the  fize 
of  a walnut.  Lay  your  pigeons  in  a pie-difh,  pour  over 
them  a batter  made  ot  three  eggs,  two  fpoonsful  of  flour, 
and  half  a pint  of  good  milk.  Bake  them  in  a moderate 
oven,  and  ferve  them  to  table  in  the  fame  difh. 

Jugged  Pigeons. 

PLUCK  and  draw  fix  pigeons,  wafh  them  clean,  and 
dry  them  with  a cloth ; feafon  them  with  beaten  mace, 
white  pepper,  and  fait.  Put  them  into  a jug  with  half 
a pound  of  butter  upon  them.  Stop  up  the  jug  clofe 
with  a cloth,  that  no  fleam  can  get  out;  then  let  it  in  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water,  and  let  it  boil  an  hour  and  a half. 
Then  take  out  your  pigeons,  put  the  gravy  that  is  come 
from  them  into  a pan,  and  add  to  it  a fpoonful  of  wine, 
one  of  catchup,  a flice  of  lemon,  half  an  anchovy 
chopped,  and  a bundle  of  fvveet-herbs.  Boil  it  a little 
and  then  thicken  it  with  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour; 
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Jay  your  pigeons  in  the  difli,  and  drain  your  gravy  over 
them.  Garnifli  with  parfley,  and  red  cabbage. — This 
makes  a very  pretty  tide  or  corner  difli. 

Partridges  a-la-braze. 

TAKE  two  brace  of  partridges,  and  trufs  the  legs 
into  the  bodies;  lard  them,  and  feafon  with  beaten  mace, 
pepper,  and  fait.  Take  a dew-pan,  lay  dices  of  bacon 
at  the  bottom,  then  dices  of  beef,  and  then  dices  of  veal, 
all  cut  thin,  a piece  of  carrot,  an  onion  cut  fmall,  a 
bundle  of  fweet-herbs,  and  fome  whole  pepper.  Put  in 
the  partridges  with'  their  breads  downwards,  lay  fome 
thin  dices  of  beef  and  veal  over  them,  and  fome  pardey 
fnred  fine.  Cover  them,  and  let  them  deweight  or  ten 
minutes  over  a dow  fire;  then  give  your  pan  a diake, 
and  pour  in  a pint  of  boiling  water.  Cover  it  clofe,  and 
let  it  dew  half  an  hour  over  a little  quicker  fire;  then 
take  out  your  birds,  keep  them  hot,  pour  into  the  pan 
a pint  of  thin  gravy,  let  them  boil  till  there  is  about  half 
a pint,  then  drain  it  off,  and  ddm  off  all  the  fat.  In  the 
mean  time  have  a veal  fweetbread  cut  fmall,  trufdes  and 
morels,  cocks-combs,  and  fowls  livers  dewed  in  a pint 
of  good  gravy  half  an  hour,  fome  artichoke-bottoms  and 
afparagus-tops,  both  blanched  in  warm  water,  and  a 
few  mulhrooms.  Then  add  the  other  gravy  to  this,  and 
put  in  your  partridges  to  heat.  If  it  is  not  thick  enough, 
put  in  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  dour.  When  thoroughly 
hot,  put  your  partridges  into  the  difli,  pour  the  fauce 
over  them,  and  ferve  them  to  table. 

Pheafants  a- la  braze. 

COYER  the  bottom  of  your  ftew-pan  with  a layer  of 
beef,  a layer  of  veal,  a little  piece  of  bacon,  a piece  of 
carrot,  an  onion  duck  with  cloves,  a blade  or  two  of 
mace,  a fpoonful  of  pepper,  black  and  white,  and  a 
bundle  of  iweet-herbs.  Having  done  this,  put  in  your 
pheafant,  and  cover  it  with  a layer  of  beef  and  a layer  of 
veal.  . Set  it  on  the  fire  for  five  or  fix  minutes,  and  then 
pour  m two  quarts  of  boiling  gravy.  Cover  it  clofe,  and 
let  it  dew  very  gently  an  hour  and  a half.  Then  take 
up  your  pheafant,  and  keep  it  hot ; let  thegravy  boiltijl 

it 
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it  is  reduced  to  about  a pint,  then  drain  it  off,  and  put  it 
in  again.  Put  in  a veal  fweetbread  that  has  been  dewed 
with  the  pheadant,  lbme  truffles  and  morels,  livers  of 
fowls,  artichoke  bottoms,  and  (if  you  have  them) 
afparagus-tops.  Let  thefe  dimmer  in  the  gravy  . about 
five  or  dx  minutes,  and  then  add  two  fpoorisful  of 
catchup,  two  of  red  wine,  a dpoonful  of  browning,  and  a 
little  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Shake  all  together, 
then  put  in  your  pheadant,  with  a few  mudirooms,  and 
let  them  dew  about  dve  or  fix  minutes  more.  Then 
take  up  your  pheadant,  pour  the  ragoo  over  it,  and  lay 
forcemeat-balls  round.  Garnifh  with  lemon. 

Snipes,  or  Woodcocks,  in Jkrtout. 

TAKE  dome  forcemeat  made  ofvea!,as  much  beef-duet 
chopped  and  beat  in  a mortar,  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
crumbs  of  bread;  mix  in  a little  beaten  mace,  pepper 
and  fait,  dome  pardey,  a few  dweet-herbs,  and  the  yolk  of 
an  egg.  Lay  dome  of  this  meat  round  the  difh,  and 
then  put  in  the  fnipes,  being  fird  drawn  and  half-roaded. 
Take  care  of  the  trail,  chop  it,  and  dcatter  it  all  over  the 
difh.  Take  dome  good  gravy,  according  to  the  bignefs 
of  your  durtout,  dome  truffles  and  morels,  a few  mufli- 
rooms,  a dweetbread  cut  into  pieces,  and  artichoke 
bottoms  cut  dmall.  Let  all  dew  together,  (hake  them, 
and  take  the  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs,  beat  them  up 
with  a dpoonful  or  two  of  white  wine,  and  ftir  all  toge- 
ther one  way.  When  it  is  thick,  take  it  off,  let  it  cool, 
and  pour  it  into  the  durtout.  Put  in  the  yolks  of  a few 
hard  eggs  here  and  there,  deadon  with  beaten  mace,  pep- 
per and  fait,  to  your  tafte;  cover  it  with  the  forcemeat- 
all  6ver,  then  rub  on  the  yolks  of  eggs  to  colour  it, 
and  fend  it  to  the  oven.  Half  an  hour  wall  do  it 
dufficiently. 

Snipes,  zollh  Purjlain  Leaves. 

DRAW  your  fnipes,  and  make  a forcemeat  for  the 
infide,  but  preferveyour  ropes  tor  jour  fauce;  fpit  them 
acrofs  upon  a lark-fpit,  covered  with  bacon  and  paper, 
and  road  them  gently.  For  fauce,  you  mud  take  dome 
prime  thick  leaves’of  purdain,  blanch  them  well  in  water, 
put  them  into  a ladle  of  cullis  and  gravy,  a bit  of  fhalot, 

pepper. 
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pepper,  fait,  nutmeg,  and  parfley,  and  (lew  all  together 
for  half  an  hour  gently.  Have  the  ropes  ready  blanched 
and  put  in.  Difh  up  your  fnipes  upon  thin  flices  of 
bread  fried,  fqueeze  the  juice  of  an  orange  into  your 
fauce,  and  ferve  them  up.  * 

Larks  h-la-Francoife . 

TRUSS  your  larks  with  the  legs  acrofs,  and  put  a 
fage-leaf  over  the  breads.  Put  them  on  a long  thin 
Ikewer  ; and  between  every  lark  put  a bit  of  thin  bacon. 
Then  tie  the  fkewer  to  a fpit,  and  road  them  before  a 
clear  brifk  fire;  bafte  them  with  butter,  and  drew  over 
them  fome  crumbs  of  bread  mixed  with  flour.  Fry  fome 
crumbs  of  bread  of  a fine  brown  in  butter.  Lay  the 
larks  round  the  difih,  and  the  bread-crumbs  in  the 
middle. 

Florendine  Hares. 

LET  your  hare  be  a full-grown  one,  and  let  it  hang 
up  four  or  five  days  before  you  cafe  it.  Leave  on  the 
ears,  but  take  out  all  the  bones,  except  thofe  of  the  head, 
which  mud  be  left  entire.  Lay  your  hare  on  the  table, 
and  put  into  it  the  following  forcemeat:  Take  the  crumb 
of  a penny  loaf,  the  liver  fhred  fine,  half  a pound  of  fat 
bacon  fcraped,  a glafs  of  red  wine,  an  anchovy,  two 
eggs,  a little  winter  lavory,  fome  fweet-marjoram,  thyme, 
aad  a little  pepper,  fait,  and  nutmeg.  Having  put  this 
into  the  belly,  roll  it  up  to  the  head,  and  faden  it  with 
packthread,  as  you  would  a collar  of  veal.  Wrap  it  in 
a cloth,  and  boil  it  an  hour  and  a half,  in  a faucepan 
covered,  with  two  quarts  of  water.  As  foon  as  the 
liquor  is  reduced  to  about  a quart,  put  in  a pint  of  red 
wine,  a fpoonful  of  lemon-pickle,  one  of  catchup,  and 
the  fame  of  browning.  Then  dew  it  till  it  is  reduced 
to  a pint,  and  thicken  it  with  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Lay- 
round  your  hare  a tew  morels,  and  four  flices  of  force- 
meat boiled  in  a caul  of  a leg  of  veal.  When  you  difh 
it  up,  draw  the  jaw-bones,  and  flick  them  in  the  fockets 
of  the  e^es.  Let  the  ears  lie  back  on  the  roll,  and  dick  a 
fp’rig  ot  myrtle  in  the  mouth.  Strain  your  fauce  over 
it,  and  garnifli  with  barberries  and  parfley 
IV.  u 
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Flarendinc  Rabbits. 

SKIN  three  young  rabbits,  but  leave  on  the  ears, 
and  wath  and  dry  them  with  a cloth.  Take  out  the 
bones  as  carefully  as  you  can,  but  leave  the  head  whole, 
and  proceed  in  the  fame  manner  as  before  dire£ted  for  the 
hare.  Have  ready  a white  fauce  made  of  veal  gravy, 
a little  anchovy,;  and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  or  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  lemon-pickle.  Strain  it,  and  then  put  in  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  fo  as  to 
make  the  fauce  pretty  thick.  Beat  up  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  Put  t0  ^ fome  thick  cream,  nutmeg,  and  fait,  and 
mix  it  with  the  gravy.  Let  it  fimmer  a little  over  the 
fire,  but  not  boil,  then  pour  it  over  your  rabbits,  and 
ferve  them  up.  Garnifh  with  lemon  and  barberries. 

Jigged  Hare. 

CUT  your  hare  into  fmall  pieces,  and  lard  them  here 
and  there  with' little  flips  of  bacon,  feafon  them  with 
pepper  and  fait,  and  put  them  into  an  earthen  jug,  with 
a blade  or  two  of  mace,  an  onion  ftuck  with  cloves, 
and  a bunch  of  fweet-herbs.  Cover  the  jug  clofe,  that 
nothing  may  get  in;  fet  it  in  a pot  of  boiling  water  and 
three  hours  will  do  it.  Then  turn  it  into  the  difh,  take 
out  the  onion  and  fweet-herbs,  and  fend  it  hot  to  table. 

Rabbits  furprifed. 

TAKE  two  young  rabbits,  fkewer  them,  and  put 
the  fame  kind  of  pudding  into  them  as  for  roafted  rabbits. 
When  they  are  roafted,  take  off  the  m eat  clean  from  the 
bones;  but  leave  the  bones  whole.  Chop  the  meat  very 
fine,  with  a little  fhred  parlley,  fome  lemon-peel,  an 
ounce  of  beef  marrow,  a fpoonful  of  cream,  and  a little 
fait.  Beat  up  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  boiled  hard,  and  a 
fmall  piece  of  butter,  in  a marble  mortar  : then  mix  all 
together,  and  put  it  into  a ftew-pan.  Having  ftewed  it 
five  minutes,  lay  it  on  the  rabbits,  where  you  took  the 
meat  ofF,  and  put  it  clofe  down  with  your  hand,  to  make 
them  appear  like  whole  rabbits.  Then  with  a lalaman- 
dcr  brown  them  all  over.  Pour  a good  brown  gravy, 
made  as  thick  as  cream,  into  the  dilh,  and  flick  a bunch 
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of  myrtle  in  their  mouths.  Send  thenvup  to  table,  with 
their  livers  boiled  and  frothed. 

Rabbits  in  CaJJerole. 

CUT  your  rabbits  into  quarters,  and  then  lard  them 
or  not,  juft  as  you  pleafe.  Shake  fome  flour  over  them, 
and  fry  them  in  lard  or  butter.  Then  put  them  into  an 
earthen  pipkin,  with  a quart  of  good  broth,  a glafs  ot 
white  wine,  a little  pepper  and  lalt,  a bunch  of  fweet- 
herbs,  and  a fmall  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Cover 
them  clofe,  and  let  them  flew  half  an  hour;  then  difli 
them  up,  and  pour  the  lauce  over  them.  Garnifh  with 
Seville  oi'anges  cut  into  thin  dices,  and  notched; 

Maccaroni. 

BROIL  four  ounces  of  maccaroni  till  it  is  quite 
tender,  then  lay  it  on  a fieve  to  drain,  and  put  it  into  a 
ftew-pan,  with  about  a gill  of  cream,  and  a piece  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour.  Boil  it  five  minutes,  pour  it  on 
a plate.  Lay  Parmafan  cheefe  toafted  all  over  it,  and 
fend  it  up  in  a water-plate. 

Amulets. 

TAKE  fix  eggs,  beat  them  up  as  fine  as  you  can, 
ftrain  them  through  a hair  fieve,  and  put  them  into  a 
frying-pan,  in  which  muff  be  a quarter  of  a pound  of  hot 
butter.  Throw  in  a little  ham  fcraped  fine,  with  Hired 
parfley,  and  feafon  them  with  pepper,  fait  and  nutmeg. 
Fry  it  brown  on  the  under  fide,  and  lay  it  on  your  difli, 
but  do  not  turn  it.  Hold  a hot  falamander  over  it  for 
half  a minute,  to  take  off  the  raw  look  of  the  eggs. 
Stick  curled  parfley  in  it,  and  ferve  it  up. 

Amulet  of  A f para guL 

BEAT  up  fix  eggs  with  cream,  boil  fome  of  the 
largeft  and  fineft  afparagus,  and,  when  boiled,  cut  off  all 
the  green  in  fmall  pieces.  Mix  them  with  the  eggs, 
and  put  in  fome  pepper  and  fait.  Make  a flice  of 
butter  hot  in  the  pan,  put  them  in,  and  ferve  them  up 
on  buttered  toaft. 

Oyjler  Loaves. 

MAKE  a hole  in  the  top  of  fome  little  round  loaves, 
and  take  out  all  the  crumb.  Put  fome  oyflers  into  a 
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ffew-pan,  with  the  oyfter  liquor,  and  the  crumbs  that 
were  taken  out  of  the  loaves,  and  a large  piece  of  butter, 
Hew  them  together  five  or  fix  minutes,  then  put  in  a 
fpoonful  of  good  cream,  and  fill  your  loaves.  Lay  a 
bit  of  cruft  carefully  on  the  top  of  each,  and  put  them  in 
the  oven  to  crifp. 

Mujliroom  Loaves. 

TAKE  fome  fmall  buttons,  and  wafli  them  as  for 
pickling.  Boil  them  a few  minutes  in  a little  water,  and 
put  to  them  two  large  fpoonsful  of  cream,  with  a bit  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  a little  fait  and  pepper.  Boil 
thefe  up,  then  fill  your  loaves,  and  do  them  in  the  fame 
manner  as  directed  in  the  preceding  article. 

Eggs  en  Surlout. 

BOIL  half  a pound  of  bacon  cut  into  thin  flices, 
and  fry  fome  bits  of  bread  in  butter;  put  three  fpoons- 
ful of  cullis  into  your  difli,  garnifh  the  rim  with  fried 
bread,  break  fome  eggs  into  the  middle,  cover  them 
with  the  ralhers  of  bacon,  and  do  them  over  a flow 
fire. 

E°s?s  and  Brocoli. 

CD  CD 

BOIL  your  brocoli  tender,  obferving  to  fave  a large 
bunch  for  the  middle,  and  fix  or  eight  little  thick  fprigs 
to  flick  round.  Toad  a bit  of  bread  as  large  as  you 
would  have  it  for  your  di 111  or  butter  plate.  Butter  fome 
eggs  thus: — Take  fix  eggs,  or  as  many  as  you  have  oc- 
cafion  for,  beat  them  well,  put  them  into  a fauce-pan, 
with  a good  piece  of  butter  and  a little  fait;  keep  beat- 
in0'  them  with  a fpoon  till  they  are  thick  enough,  and 
then  pour  them  oft  the  toad.  Set  the  largeft  bunch  of 
brocoli  in  the  middle,  and  the  other  little  pieces  round 
and  about.  Garnifh  the  difli  with  little  fprigs  of  bro- 
coli. This  is  a pretty  fide  difli,  or  corner-plate. 

Spinach  and  Eggs. 

PICK  and  wafli  your  fpinach  very  clean  in  feveral 
waters,  then  put  it  into  a fauce-pan  with  a little  fait; 
cover  it  clofe,  and  fliake  the  pan  often.  When  it  is  juli 
tender,  and  whilft  it  is  green,  throw  it  into  a fieve  to 
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' drain,  and  then  lay  it  in  vour  difli.  Have  ready  a ftevv- 
pan  of  water  boiling,  and  break  as  many  eggs  into  cups 
as  you  would  poach.  When  the  water  boils,  put  in  the 
eggs,  have  an  egg  (lice  ready  to  take  them  out  with,  lay 
them  on  the  fpinach,  and  ferve  them  up  with  melted  but- 
ter in  a cup/  Garnifh  with  orange  cut  into  quarters. 

To  make  Mamequins. 

PUT  a bit  of  Parmafan  cheefe  into  a (lew-pan,, 
bruiting  it  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  frefli  butter,  a 
gill  of  water,  very  little  fait,  and  an  anchovy  cut  final  1; 
boil  the  whole  together,  and  put  in  as  much  flour  as 
the  fauce  will  fuck  up;  keep  it  over  the  fire  till  it  forms 
a thick  pafle,  then  put  it  into  a (lew-pan  with  the  yolks 
of  a dozen  eggs,  and  beat  up  the  whites  quite  ftiff  till 
they  will  bear  an  egg,  then  mix  the  whites  with  the 
reft.  Drop  them  into  fquare  paper  cafes.  If  well 
made,  the  ramequins  will  be  light  and  of  a fine  colour. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

VEGETABLES  and  ROOTS. 

IN  drefling  theft;  articles,  the-greateft  attention  mud 
be  paid  to  cleanlinefs.  They  are,  particularly  at 
fome  times  of  the  year,  fubject  to  dull,  dirt,  and  infedls, 
fo  that  if  they  are  not  properly  cleanfed,  they  will  be 
unfatisfadtory  to  thofe  for  whom  they  are  provided,  and 
difreputable  to  the  cook.  To  avoid  this,  be  careful 
firft  to  pick  off  all  the  outfide  leaves,  then  wafh  them 
well  in  feveral  waters,  and  let  them  lay  fome  time  in  a 
pan  of  clean  water  before  you  drefs  them.  Be  fure  your 
faucepan  is  thoroughly  clean,  and  boil  them  by  them- 
felves  in  plenty  ot  water.  They  fhould  always  be 
brought  crifp  to  table,  which  will  be  effected  by  being 
careful  not  to  boil  them  too  much. — Such  are  the  general 
obfervations  neceflary  to  be  attended  to  in  drefling  of 
Vegetables  and  Roots.  We  (hall  now  proceed  to  par- 
culars,  beginning  with 


Afparagas. 
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Afparagus. 

SCRAPE  all  the  (talks  very  carefully  till  they  look 
white,  then  cut  them  all  even  alike,  and  throw  them 
into  a pan  of  clean  water,  and  have  ready  a (few- pan 
with  water  boiling.  Put  fome  fait  in,  and  tie  the 
afparagus  in  little  bunches,  put  them  in,  and  when  they 
are  a little  tender,  take  them  up.  If  you  boil  them  too 
much,  they  will  lofe  both  their  colour  and  tafte.  Cut 
the  round  off  a fmall  loaf,  about  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  toaft  it  brown  on  both  Tides:  then  dip  it  into  the 
liquor  the  afparagus  was  boiled  in,  and  lay  it  in  your 
diib.  Pour  a little  melted  butter  over  your  toaft,  then 
lay  your  afparagus  on  the  toaft  all  round  your  dilh,  with 
the  heads  inwards,  and  fend  it  to  table,  with  melted 
butter  in  a bafon.  Some  pour  melted  butter  over  them, 
but  this  is  injudicious,  as  it  makes  the  handling  them 
very  difagreeable. 

Artichokes. 

TWIST  off  the  ftalks,  then  put  them  into  cold 
water,  and  wafh  them  well.  When  the  water  boils, 
put  them  in  with  the  tops  downwards,  that  all  the  dull 
and  fand  may  boil  out.  About  an  hour  and  a half,  or 
two  hours,  will  do  them.  Serve  them  up  with  melted 
butter  in  cups. 

Brocoli. 

CAREFULLY  ftrip  off  all  the  little  branches  till 
you  come  to  the  top  one,  and  then  with  a knife  peel  off 
the  hard  outfide  (kin  that  is  on  the  ftalks  and  little 
branches,  and  throw  them  into  water.  Have  ready  a 
ftew-pan  of  water,  throw  in  a little  fait,  and  when  it 
boils,  put  in  your  brocoli.  When  the  ftalks  are  tender, 
it  is  enough.  Put  in  a piece  of  toafted  bread,  foaked  in 
the  water  the  brocoli  was  boiled  in,  at  the  bottom  of 
your  difh,  and  put  your  brocoli  on  the  top  of  it,  as  you 
do  afparagus.  Send  them  up  to  table  laid  in  bunches, 
with  butter  in  a boat. 

Cauliflowers. 

TAKE  off  all  the  green  part,  then  cut  the  flower 

into  four  parts,  and  lay  them  in  water  for  an  hour,  1 hen 

have 
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have  fome  milk  and  water  boiling,  put  in  the  cauli- 
flowers, and  be  fure  to  (kirn  the  faucepan  well.  When 
the  (talks  feel  tender,  take  up  the  flowers  carefully,  and 
put  them  in  a cullender  to  drain.  Then  put  a fpoonful 
of  wat£r  into  a clean  ftew-pan,  with  a little  duft  of 
flour,  about  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  a little 
pepper  and  fait,  and  fhake  it  round  till  the  butter  is 
melted,  and  the  whole  well  mixed  together.  Then  take 
half  the  cauliflower,  and  cut  it  as  you  would  for  pick- 
ling. Lay  it  into  the  flew-pan,  turn  it,  and  fhake  the 
pan  round  for  about  ten  minutes,  which  will  be  a fufflcient 
time  to  do  it  properly.  Lay  the  flewed  in  the  middle 
of  your  plate,  the  boiled  round  it,  and  pour  over  it  the 
butter  in  which  the  one  half  was  flewed. — This  is  a deli- 
cate mode  of  drefling  cauliflowers;  but  the  ufual  way  is 
as  follows:  Cut  the  (talks  off,  leave  a little  green  on, 
and  boil  them  in  fpring  water  and  fait  for  about  fifteen 
minutes.  Then  take  them  out,  drain  them,  and  fend 
them  whole  to  table,  with  melted  butter  in  a fauce-boat. 

Green  Peas. 

LET  your  peas  be  (helled  as  fliort  a time  as  you  can 
before  they  are  drefied,  as  otberwife  they  will  lofe  a 
great  part  of  their  fweetnefs.  Put  them  into  boiling 
water,  with  a little  fait  and  a lump  of  loaf  fugar,  and 
when  they  begin  to  dent  in  the  middle,  they  are  enough. 
Put  them  into  a fieve,  drain  the  water  clear  from  them, 
and  pour  them  into  your  difh.  Put  in  them  a good 
lump  of  butter,  and  flir  them  about  with  a fpoon  till 
it  is  thoroughly. melted.  Mix  with  them  likewife  a little 
pepper  and  lalt.  Boil  a fmall  bunch  of  mint  by  itfelf, 
chop  it  fine,  and  lay  it  in  lumps  round  the  edge  of  your 
difh.— Melted  butter  is  fometimes  preferred  to  mixing 
it  with  the  peas.  0 

Windfor  Beans. 

TLESE  ruufl  be  boiled  in  plenty  of  water,  with  a 
good  quantity  of  fait  in  it,  and  when  they  feel  tender, 
are  enough.  Boil  and  chop  fome  parfley,  put  it  into 
good  melted  butter,  and  ferve  them  up  with  boiled 
bacon  and  the  butter  and  parfley,  in  a boat.  Remember 

never  v 
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never  to  boil  them  with  bacon,  as  that  will,  greatly 
difcolour  them. 

Kidney  Beans. 

FIRST  carefully  firing  them,  then  flit  them  down 
the  middle,  and  cut  them  acrofs.  Put  them  into  fait 
and  water,  and  when  the  water  boils  in  your  faucepan, 
put  them  in  with  a little  fait.  They  will  be  foon  done, 
which  may  be  known  by  their  feeling  tender.  Drain  the 
water  clear  from  them,  lay  them  in  a plate,  and  fend 
them  up  with  butter  in  a fauce  boat. 

Spinach. 

' BE  careful  to  pick  it  exceeding  clean,  then  wafh  it  in 
five  or  fix  waters,  put  it  into  a faucepan  that  will  juit 
hold  it,  without  water,  throw  a little  fait  over  it,  and 
cover  it  clofe.  Put  your  faucepan  on  a clear  quick  fire, 
and  when  you  find  the  fpinach  fhrunk  and  fallen  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  liquor  that  comes  out  boils  up,  it  is 
done.  Then  put  it  into  a clean  fieve  to  drain,  and  juft 
give  it  a gentle  fqueeze.  Lay  it  on  a plate,  and  fend  it 
to  tabic,  with  melted  butter  in  a boat. 

Cabbages. 

AFTER  you  have  taken  off  the  outer  leaves,  and 
well  wathed  them,  quarter  them,  and  boil  them  in  plen- 
ty of  water,  with  a handful  of  fait.  When  they  are 
tender,  drain  them  on  a fieve,  but  do  not  prefs  them. — 
Savoys  and  greens  muft  be  boiled  in  the  fame  manner, 
but  always  by  thenffelves,  by  which  means  they  will  eat 
crifp,  and  be  of  a good  colour. 

Turnips . 

THESE  may  be  boiled  in  the  fame  pot  with  your 
meat,  and,  indeed,  will  eat  beft  if  fo  done.  \\  hen  they 
are  enough,  take  them  out,  put  them  into  a pan,  mam 
them  with  butter,  and  a little  fait,  and  in  that  ftate  fend 

them  to  table.  _ % 

Another  method  of  boiling  turnips,  is  thus:  hen 

you  have  pared  them,  cut  them  into  little  fquare  pieces, 
"then  put  them  into  a faucepan,  and  juft  cover  them  with 

water.  As  foon  as  they  are  enough,  take  them  off  the 

fire. 
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fire,  and  put  them  into  a fieve  to  drain.  Then  put  them 
into  a faucepan,  with  a good  piece  of  butter,  ftir  them 
over  the  fire  a few  minutes,  put  them  into  your  difh,  and 

ferve  them  up.  • 

Carrots. 

SCRAPE  your  carrots  very dean,  put-them  into  the 
pot,  and  when  they  are  enough,  take  them  out,  and  rub 
them  in  a clean  cloth.  Then  Dice  them  into  a plate,  and 
pour  fome  melted  butter  over  them.  If  they  are  young, 
half  an  hour  will  fufficiently  boil  them. 

Par/ nips. 

THESE  muft  be  boiled  in  plenty  of  water,  and  when 
they  are  foft,  which  you  may  know  by  running  a fork 
into  them,  take  them  up.  Scrape  them  all  fine  with  a 
knife,  throw  away  all  the  fticky  part,  and  fend  them  to 
table,  with  melted  butter  in  a fauce-boat. 

Potatoes. 

THESE  muft  be  boiled  in  fo  fmall  a quantity  of  water 
as  will  be  juft  fuffieient  to  keep  the  faucepan  from 
burning.  Keep  them  clofe  covered,  and  as  foon  as  the 
{kins  begin  to  crack,  they  are  enough.  Having  drain- 
ed out  ail  the  water,  let  them  remain  in  the  faucepan 
covered  for  two  or  three  minutes;  then  peel  them,  lay 
them  in  a plate,  and  pour  fome  melted  butter  over  them. 
Or  when  you  have  peeled  them,  you  may  do  thus:  lay 
them  on  a gridiron  till  they  are  of  a fine  brown,  and 
then  fend  them  to  table. 

Potatoes  fcollopecl. 

HAVING  boiled  your  potatoes,  beat  them  fine  in  a 
bowl,  with  fome  cream,  a large  piece  of  butter,  and  a 
little  fait.  Put  them  into  fcollop-fhells,  make  them 
fmooth  on  the  top,  fcore  them  with  a knife,  and  Jay 
thin  flices  of  butter  on  the  tops  of  them.  Then  put 

them  into  a Dutch  oven  to  brown  before  the  fire. 

This  makes  a pretty  difh  for  a light  fupper. 

Hops. 

THEY  are  to  be  boiled  in  water,  with  a little  fait, 
and  eat  as  a falad,  with  fait,  pepper,  oil,  and  vinegar. 

. V-  . ' X ;•  ‘ CHAP, 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

PUDDINGS. 

IN  this  degree  of  cookery  fome  previous  and  general 
obfervations  are  neceffary;  the  moll  material  of  which 
are,  firft,  that  your  cloth  be  thoroughly  clean,  and  before 
you  put  your  pudding  into  it,  dip  it  into  boiling  water, 
ftrew  fome  flour  over  it,  and  then  give  it  a'fhake.  If  it 
is  a bread  pudding,  tie  it  loofe;  but  if  a batter  pudding, 
clofe;  and  never  put  your  pudding  in  till  the  water 
boils.  All  bread  and  cuftard  puddings  that  are  baked 
require  time  and  a moderate  oven;  but  batter  and  rice 
puddings  a quick  oven.  Before  you  put  your  pudding 
into  the  difli  for  baking,  be  careful  always  to  moiften 
the  bottom  and  fides  with  butter. 

SECT.  I. 

BOILED  PUDDINGS. 

Bread,  Pudding. 

TAKE  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf,  cut  it  into  very 
thin  flices,  put  it  into  a quart  of  milk,  and  fet  it  over 
a chaffing-difli  of  coals  till  the  bread  has  foaked  up  all 
the  milk.  Then  put  in  a piece  of  butter,  ftir  it  round, 
and  let  it  ftand  till  it  is  cold;  or  you  may  boil  your  milk, 
and  pour  it  over  the  bread,  and  cover  it  up  clofe,  which 
will  equally  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe.-  Then  take  the- 
yolks  of  fix  eggs,  the  whites  of  three,  and  beat  them  up 
with  a little  rofe-water  and  nutmeg,  and  a little  fait  and 
fugar.  Mix  all  well  together,  and  put  it  into  your  cloth, 
tie  it  loofe  to  give  it  room  to  fwell,  and  boil  it  an  hour . 
When  done,,  put  it  into  your  difh,  pour  melted  butter 
over  it,  and  ferve  it  to  table. 

Another,  but  more  expenfive,  way  of  making  a bread- 
pudding is  this;  cut  thin  all  the  crumb  of  a ftale  penny 
loaf,  and  put  it  into  a quart  of  cream,  fet  it  over  a flow- 
fire,  ’till  it  is  fcalding  hot,  and  then  let  it  ftand  ’till  it  is 

cold.  Beat  up  the  bread  and  the  cream  well  together, 

' / and 
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and  grate  in  fome  nutmeg.  Take  twelve  bitter  almonds, 
boil  them  in  two  fpoonsful  of  water,  pour  the  water  to 
the  cream,  flir  it  in  with  a little  fait,  and  fweeten  it  to 
your  tafte.  Blanch  the  almonds  in  a mortar,  with  two 
fpoonsful  of  rofe  or  orange  flower  water,  ’till  they  are  a 
fine  pafte;  then  mix  them  by  degrees  with  the  cream. 
Take  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  four, 
beat  them  up  well,  put  them  into  the  cream  likewife, 
and  mix  the  whole  well  together.  Dip  your  cloth  into 
warm  water,  and  flour  it  well,  before  you  put  in  the 
pudding ; tie  it  loofe,  and  let  it  boil  an  hour.  Take  care 
the  water  boils  when  you  put  it  in,  and  that  it  keeps  fo 
all  the  time.  When  it  is  enough,  turn  it  into  your  difh. 
Melt  fome  butter,  and  put  in  it  two  or  three  fpoonsful  of 
white  wine  or  fack ; give  it  a boil,  and  pour  it  over  your 
pudding.  Then  drew  a good  deal  of  fine  fugar  over 
your  pudding  and  difh,  and  fend  it  hot  to  table.  Inflead 
of  a cloth,  you  may  boil  it  in  a bowl  or  bafon,  which  is 
indeed  the  better  wav  of  the  two.  In  this  cafe,  when 
it  is  enough,  take  it  up  in  the  bafon,  and  let  it  ftand  a 
minute  or  two  to  cool;  then  untie  the  ftring,  wrap  the 
cloth  round  the  bafon,  lay  your  difh  over  it,  and  turn  the 
pudding  out;  then  take  off  the  bafon  and  cloth  with 
great  care,  otherwife  a light  pudding  will  be  fubje£t  to 
break  in  turning  out. 

Batter  Pudding. 

TAKE  a quart  of  milk,  beat  up  the  yolks  of  fix  eggs, 
and  the  whites  of  three,  and  mix  them  with  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  milk.  Then  take  fix  fpoonsful  of  flour,  a rea- 
ipoonful  of  fait,  and  one  of  ginger.  Put  to  thefe  the 
remainder  of  the  milk,  mix  all  wrell  together,  put  it 
into  your  cloth,  and  boil  it  an  hour  and  a quarter. 
Pour  melted  butter  over  it  when  you  ferve  it  up. 

A batter  pudding  may  be  made  without  eggs,  in 
which  cafe  proceed  thus:  take  a quart  of  milk,  mix  fix 
fpoonsful  of  flour  with  a little  of  the  nfllk  firft,  a tea  fpoon- 
fu!  of  fait,  two  of  beaten  ginger,  and  twro  of  the  tin£fure 
of  faffron.  I hen  mix  all  together,  and  boil  it  an  hour. 

X 2 
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Cujlard  Pudding . 

PUT  a piece  of  cinnamon  into  a pint  of  thick'cream, 
boil  it,  and  add  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fugar.  When 
cold,  put  in  the  yolks  of  five  eggs  well  beaten:  ftir  this 
over  the  fire  till  it  is  pretty  thick,  but  be  careful  it  does 
not  boil.  When  quite  cold,  butter  a cloth  well,  duft  it 
with  flour,  tie  the  cuftard  in  it  very  clofe,  and  boil  it  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  When  you  take  it  up  put  it  into  a 
bafon  to  cool  a little;  untie  the  cloth,  lay  the  difh  on  the 
bafon,  and  turn  it  carefully  out.  Grate  over  it  a little 
fu^ar,  and  ferve  it  up  with  melted  butter  and  a little 
Wine  in  a boat. 

Quaking  Pudding. 

TAKE  a quart  of  cream,  boil  it,  and  let  it  ftand  till 
almoft  cold;  then  beat  up  four  eggs  very  fine,  with  a 
fpoonful  and  a half  of  flour:  mix  them  well  with  your 
cream:  add  fugar  and  nutmeg  to  your  palate.  Tie  it 
clofe  up  in  a cloth  well  buttered.  Let  it  boil  an  hour, 
and  then  turn  it  carefully  out.  Pour  over  it  melted  butter. 

Sago  Pudding. 

BOIL  two  ounces  of  fago  in  a pint  of  milk  till  tender. 
When  cold,  add  five  eggs,  two  Naples  bifcuits,  a little 
brandy,  and  fugar  to  the  tafle.  Boil  it  in  a bafon,  and 
ferve  it  up  with  melted  buiter,  and  a little  wine  and  fugar. 

Marrow  Pudding. 

GRATE  a penny  loaf  with  crumbs,  and  pour  on  them 
a pint  of  boiling  hot  cream.  Cut  a pound  of  beef  marrow 
very  thin,  beat  up  four  eggs  well,  and  then  add  a glafs 
of  brandy,  with  fugar  and  nutmeg  to  your  tafte.  Mix 
them  all  well  together,  and  boil  it  three  quarters  of  an 
hour.  Cut  two  ounces  of  citron  into  very  thin  bits,  and 
when  you  difh  up  your  pudding,  flick  them  all  over  it . 

Bifcuit  Pudding.. 

POUR  a pint  of  boiling  milk  or  cream  over  three 
•penny  Naples  bifcuits  grated,  and  cover  it  clofe.  When 
cold,  add  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  the  whites  of  two,  fome 
nutmeg,  3 little  brandy,  half  a fpoonful  of  flour,  and  fome 
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fugar.  Boil  it  an  hour  in  a china  bafon,  and  ferve  it  up 
with  melted  butter,  wine,  and  fugar. 

Almond  Pudding. 

TAKE  a pound  of  fweet  almonds,  and  beat  them  as 
fine  as  poflible,  with  three  fpoonsful  of  rofe  water,  and  a 
gill  of  lack  or  white  wine.  Mix  in  half  a pound  of  frefli 
butter  melted,  with  five  yolks  of  eggs,  and  two  whites,  a 
quart  of  cream,  a quarter  oi  a pound  of  fugar,  half  a nut- 
meg grated,  one  fpoonful  of  flour,  and  three  fpoonsful  of 
crumbs  of  bread.  Mix  all  well  together,  and  boil  it. — ■ 
Half  an  hour  will  do  it. 

* « ••..>*  ' * * 4 ; * , 

Tanfey  Pudding. 

PUT  as  much  boiling  cream  to  four  Naples  bifcuits 
grated  as  will  wet  them,  beat  them  with  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs.  Have  ready  a few  chopped  tanfey-leaves, 
with  as  much  fpinach  as  will  make  it  a pretty  green.  He 
careful  not  to  put  too  much  tanfey  in,  becaufe  it  will 
make  it  bitter.  Mix  all  together  when  the  cream  is  cold, 
with  a little  fugar,  and  fet  it  over  a flow  fire  till  it  grows 
thick,  then  take  it  off,  and,  when  cold,  put  it  in  a cloth, 
well  buttered  and  floured;  tie  it  up  clofe,  and  let  it  boil 
three  quarters  of  an  hour;  take  it  up  in  a bafon,  and  let 
it  ftand  one  quarter,  then  turn  it  carefully  out,  and  put 
white  wine  fauce  round  it. 

Or  you  may  do  it  thus: 

TAKE  a quarter  of  a pound  of  almonds,  blanch 
them,  and  beat  them  very  fine  with  rofe  water;  dice’ a 
French  roll  very  thin,  put  in  a pint  of  cream  boiling  hot; 
beat  four  eggs  very  well,  and  mix  with  the  eggs  when 
beaten,  a little  fugar  and  grated  nutmeg,  a glafs  of 
brandy,  a little  juice  of  tanfey,  and  the  juice  of  fpinach 
to  make  it  green.  Put  all  the  ingredients  into  a (lew- 
pan,  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  and  give  it  a. 
gentle  boil.  You  may  either  put  it  into  a cloth  and  boil 
it,  or  bake  it  in  a difh. 

Herb  Pudding, 

STEEP  a quart  of  gritts  in  warm  water  half  an  hour, 
and  then  cut  a pound  of  hog’s-lard  into  little  bits.  Take 
' - of 
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of  fpinach,  beets,  parfley,  and  leeks,  a handful  of  each  • 
three  large  onions  chopped  fmall,  and  three  fage  leaves 
cut  very  fine.  Put  in  a little  fait,  mix  all  well  together, 
and  tie  it  clofe.  Ir  will  require  to  be  taken  up& while 
boiling,  in  order  to  loofen  the  ftrine. 

Spinach  Pudding. 

PICK  and  wafli  clean  a quarter  of  a peck  of  fpinach, 
put  it  into  a faucepan  with  a little  fait,  cover  it  clofe,  and 
when  it  is  boiled  juft  tender,  throw  it  into  a fieve  to  dVain. 
Then  chop  it  with  a knife,  beat  up  fix  eggs,  and  mix 
with  it  half  a pint  of  cream,  and  a ftale  rolf  grated  fine, 
a little  nutmeg,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  melted  but- 
ter. Stir  all  well  together,  put  it  into  the  faucepan  in 
which  you  boiled  the  fpinach,  and  keep  ftirring  it  all  the 
time  till  it  begins  to  thicken.  Then  wet  and  Hour  your 
cloth  well,  tie  it  up,  and  boil  it  an  hour,  When  done, 
turn  it  into  your  difii,  pour  melted  butter  over  it,  with 
the  juice  of  Seville  orange,  and  ftrew  on  a little  grated 
fugar. 

Cream  Pudding. 

"ROIL  a quart  of  cream  with  a blade  of  mace,  and 
half  a nutmeg  grated,  and  then  Jet  it  ftand  to  cool. 
Beat  up  eight  eggs,  and  three  whites,  and  ftrain  them 
well.  Mix  a fpoonful  of  flour  with  them,  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  almonds  blanched  and  beat  very  fine,  with  a 
fpoonful  of  orange-flower  or  rofe  water.  Then  by  de- 
grees, mix  in  the  cream,  and  flir  all  well  together. 
Take  a thick  cloth,  wet  and  flour  it  well,  pour  in  your 
mixture,  tie  it  clofe,  and  boil  it  half  an  hour.  Let  the 
water  boil  faft  all  the  time,  and*  when  done,  turn  it  in 
your  difh,  pour  melted  butter  over  it,  with  a little  wTinc 
or  fack,  and  ftrew  on  the  top  fine  fugar  grated. 

Hunting  Pudding. 

MIX  eight  eggs  beat  up  fine  with  a pint  of  good 
fcream,  and  a pound  of  flour.  Beat  them  well  together, 
and  put  to  them  a pound  of  beef  fuet  finely  chopped,  a 
pound  of  currants  well  cleaned,  half  a pound  of  jar-raifins 
ftoned  and  chopped  fmall,  two  ounces  of  candied  orange 

cut 
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cut  (mall,  the  fame  of  candied  citron,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  powdered  fugar,  and  a large  nutmeg  grated. 
Mix  all  together  with  half  a gill  of  brandy,  put  it  into 
a cloth,  and  boil  it  four  hours.  Be  lure  to  put  it  in 
when  the  water  boils,  and  keep  it  boiling  all  the  time. 
When  done,  turn  it  into  a difn,  and  drew  over  it  pow- 
dered fugar. 

Steak  Pudding. 

MAKE  a good  cruft,  with  flour  and  fuet  Hired  fine, 
and  mix  it  up  with  cold  water;  feafon  it  with  a little 
fait,  and  make  it  pretty  ft  iff.  Take  either  beef  or 
mutton  (leaks,  well  feafon  them  with  pepper  and  fait, 
and  make  it  up  as  you  would  an  apple  pudding;  tie  it 
in  a cloth,  and  put  it  in  when  the  water  boils.  If  a 
fmall  pudding,  it  will  take  three  hours;  if  a large  one 
live  hours. 

Calf's-Foot  Pudding. 

MINCE  very  fine  a pound  of  calves  feet,  firft  taking, 
out  the  fat  and  brown.  Then  take  a pound  and  a half  of 
fuet,  pick  off  all  the  (kin,  and  fhred  it  fmall.  Take  fix 
eggs,  all  the  yolks,  and  but  half  the  whites,  and  beat 
them  well.  Then  take  the  crumb  of  a half-penny  roll 
grated,  a pound  of  currants  clean  picked  and  walked, 
and  rubbed  in  a cloth,  as  much  milk  as  will  moiften  it 
with  the  eggs,  a handful  of  flour,  and  a little  fait,  nut- 
meg, and  fugar,  to  feafon  it  to  your  tafte.  Boil  it  four 
hours;  then  take  it  up,  lay  it  in  your  difh,  and  pour 
melted  butter  over  it.  If  you  put  white  wine  and  fugar 
into  the  butter  it  will  be  a pleating  addition. 

Prune  Pudding. 

TAKE  a few  fpoonsful  from  a quart  of  milk,  and 
beat  in  it  fix  yolks  of  eggs  and  three  whites,  four  fpoons- 
ful of  flour,  a little  fait,  and  two  fpoonsful  of  beaten 
ginger.  Then  by  degrees  mix  in  the  reft, of  the  milk, 
and  a pound  of  prunes.  Tie  it  up  in  a cloth,  boil  it 
an  hour,  and  pour  over  it  melted  butter.  Damfons 
done  in  the  fame  manner  are  equally  good, 
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Plumb  Pudding. 

CUT  a pound  of  fuet  into  fmall  pieces,  but  not  too 
fine,  a pound  of  currants  wafhed  clean,  a pound  of  rai- 
fons  (toned,  eight  yolks  of  eggs,  and  four  whites,  half 
a nutmeg  grated,  a tea-fpoonful  of  beaten  ginger,  a 
pound  of  flour,  and  a pint  of  milk.  Beat  the  eggs  firft, 
then  put  to  them  half  the  milk,  and  beat  them  together; 
and,  by  degrees,  ftir  in  the  flour,  then  the  fuet,  (pice 
and  fruit,  and  as  much  milk  as  will  mix  it  well  together, 
very  thick..  It  will  take  four  hours  boiling.  When 
done,  turn  it  into  your  difh,  and  drew  over  it  grated 
fugar. 

Hajly  Pudding. 

PUT  four  bay-leaves  into  a quart  of  milk,  and  fet 
it  on  the  fire  to  boil.  Then  beat  up  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs  with  a little  fait.  Take  two  or  three  fpoonsful  of 
milk,  and  beat  up  with  your  eggs,  take  out  the  bay- 
leaves,  and  ftir  up  the  remainder  of  the  milk.  Then 
with  a wooden  fpoon  in  one  hand,  and  flour  in  the  other, 
fiir  it  in  till  it  is  of  a good  thicknefs,  but  not  too  thick. 
Let  it  boil,  and  keep  it  ftirring;  then  pour  it  into  a difh, 
and  flick  pieces  of  butter  in  different  places.  Remem- 
ber, before  you  flir  in  the  flour  to  take  out  the  bay- 
leaves. 

Oatmeal  Pudding. 

TAKE  a pint  of  whole  oatmeal,  and  deep  it  in  a quart 
of  boiled  milk  over  night.  In  the  morning  take  half 
a pound  of  beef  fuet  fhred  fine,  and  mix  with  the  oatmeal 
and  milk ; then  add  to  them  fome  grated  nutmeg  and 
a little  fait,  with  three  eggs  beat  up,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  currants,  the  fame  quantity  of  raifins,  and  as 
much  fugar  as  will  fweeten  it.  Stir  the  whole  well  to- 
gether, tie  it  pretty  clofe,  and  boil  it  two  hours.  When 
done  turn  it  into  your  difh,  and  pour  over  it  melted 
butter. 

Suet  Pudding. 

. TAKE  fix  fpoonsful  of  flour,  a pound  of  fuet  Aired 
fmall,  four  eggs,,  a fpoonful  of  beaten  ginger,  a tea- 

fpoonful  of  fait,  and  a quart  of  milk.  Mix  the  eggs 
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and  flour  with  a pint  of  the  milk  very  thick,  and  with 
the  feafoning  mix  in  the  reft  of  the  milk  with  the  fuet. 
Let  your  batter  be  pretty  thick,  and  boil  it  two  hours. 

Veal- fuet  Pudding. 

TAKE  a three-penny  loaf,  and  cut  the  crumb  of  it 
into  flices.  Boil  and  pour  two  quarts  of  milk  on  the 
bread,  and  then  put  to  it  one  pound  of  veal  fuet  melted 
down.  Add  to  thefe  one  pound  of  currants,  and  fugar 
to  the  tafte,  half  a nutmeg,  and  fix  eggs  well  mixed 
together.  This  pudding  may  be  either  boiled  or  ta  ;ed ; 
if  the  latter,  be  careful  to  well  butter  the  infide  of  your 
diffl. 

Cabbage  Pudding. 

TAKE  one  pound  of  beef  fuet,  and  as  much  of  the 
lean  part  of  a leg  of  veal.  Then  take  a little  cabbage  well 
waffled,  and  fcald  it.  Bruife  the  fuet,  veal,  and  caobage 
together  in  a marble  mortar,  and  feafon  it  with  mace, 
nutmeg,  ginger,  a little  pepper  and  fait,  and  put  in 
fome  green  goofeberries,  grapes,  or  barberries.  Mix 
them  all  well  with  the  yolk  of  four  or  five  eggs  well 
beaten.  Wrap  all  up  together  in  a green  cabbage-leaf, 
< and  tie  it  in  a cloth.  It  will  take  about  an  hour  boiling. 

A Spoonful  Pudding. 

TAKE  a fpoonful  of  flour,  a fpoonful  of  cream,  or 
milk,  an  egg,  a little  nutmeg,  ginger,  and  fait.  Mix 
all  together,  and  boil  it  in  a little  wooden  diffl  half  an 
hour.  If  you  think  proper  you  may  add  a few  currants. 

White  Puddings  in  Skins. 

BOIL  half  a pound  of  rice  in  milk  till  it  is  foft,  having 
firft  waffled  the  rice  well  in  warm  water.  Put  it  into  a 
fieve  to  drain,  and  beat  half  a pound  of  Jordan  almonds 
very  fine  with  fome  rofe-water.  Wadi  and  dry  a pound 
of  currants,  cut  in  fmall  bits,  a pound  of  hog’s  lard, 
beat  up  fix  eggs  well,  half  a pound  of  fugar,  a large 
nutmeg  grated,  a flick  of  cinnamon,  a little  mace,  and 
a little  fait.  Mix  them  well  together,  fill  your  fkins, 
and  boil  them. 
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Apple  Pudding. 

.HAV  L\G  made  a puft-pafte,  roll  it  near  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  fill  the  cruft  with  apples  pared  and  cored. — 
Grate  in  a little  lemon-peel,  and,  in  the  winter,  a little 
lemon-juice  (as  it  quickens  the  apples)  put  in  fo'me  fugar, 
clofe  the  crult,  and  tie  it  in  a cloth.  A (mall  pudding 
will  take  two  hours  boiling,  and  a large  one  three  or 
four. 

Apple  l) limp  tins. 

WHEN  you  have  pared  your  apples,  take  out  the 
core  with  the  apple-corer,  and  fill  up  the  hole  with 
quince,  orange-marmalade,  or  fugar,  as  may  belt  fuit 
you.  Then  take  a piece  of  palte,  make  a hole  in  it, 
lay  in  your  apple,  put  another  piece  of  pafte  in  the 
fame  form  over  it,  and  clofe  it  up  round  the  fide  of  the 
apple.  Put  them  into  boiling  water,  and  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  will  do  them.  Serve  them  up  with 
melted  butter  poured  over  them. 

Suet  Dumplins. 

TAKE  a pint  of  milk,  four  eggs,  a pound  of  fuet,  a 
little  fait  and  nutmeg,  tw7o  tea-fpoonsful  of  ginger,  and 
fuch  a quantity  of  flour,  as  will  make  it  into  a light 
pafte.  When  the  water  boils,  make  the  pafte  into 
.dumplins,  and  roll  them  in  a little  flour.  Then  put 
them  into  the  water,  and  move  them  gently  to  prevent 
their  flicking.  A little  more  than  half  an  hour  will 
boil  them. 

Bajberry  Dumplins. 

MAKE  a good  puff  pafte  and  roll  it.  Spread  over  it 
rafberry  jam,  roll  it  into  dumplins,  and  boil  them  an 
hour.  Pour  melted  butter  into  the  difli,  and  ltrevv  over 
them  grated  fugar. 

Yeafl  Dumplins. 

MAKE  a light  dough  with  flour,  water,  yeafl,  and 
fait,  as  for  bread,  cover  it  with  a cloth,  and  fet  it  before 
the  fire  for  half  an  hour.  Then  have  a faucepan  of  w'ater 
on  the  fire,  and  when  it  boils,  take  the  dough,  and  make 
it  into  round  balls,  as  big  as  a large  hen’s-egg.  Then 
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flatten  them  with  your  hand,  put  them  into  the  boiling 
water,  and  a few  minutes  will  do  them.  Take  care  that 
they  do  not  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot  or  faucepan, 

. as  in  that  cafe  they  will  then  be  heavy,  and  be  fure  to 
keep  the  water  boiling  all  the  time.  When  they  are 
enough  take  them  up,  and  lay  them  in  your  difli,  with 
melted  butter  in  a boat. 

Nbrfolk  Dumplins. 

TAKE  half  a pint  of  milk,  two  eggs,  a little  fait,  and 
make  them  into  a good  thick  batter  with  flour.  Have 
ready  a clean  faucepan  ot  water  boiling,  and  drop  your 
batter  into  it,  and  two  or  three  minutes  will  boil  them; 
but  be  particularly  careful  that  the  water  boils  faff  when 
you  put  the  batter  in.  Then  throw  them  into  a fieve  to 
drain,  turn  them  into  a difh,  and  flir  a lump  of  frefh 
butter  into  them. 

Hard  Dumplins. 

MAKE  fome  flour  and  water,  with  a little  fait,  into 
a fort  of  pafte.  Roll  them  in  balls  in  a little  flour,  throw 
them  into  boiling  water,  and  half  an  hour  will  boil  thenk 
They  are  beft  boiled  with  a good  piece  of  beef. 

Potatoe  Pudding. 

BOIL  half  a pound  of  potatoes  till  they  are  foft,  then 
peel  them,  mafli  them  with  the  back  of  a fpoon,  and  rub 
them  through  a fieve  to  have  them  fine  and  fmooth. 
Then  take  half  a pound  of  frefh  butter  melted,  half  a 
pound  of  fine  fugar,  and  beat  them  well  together  till 
they  are  quite  fmooth.  Beat  up  fix  eggs,  whites  as  well 
as  yolks,  and  flir  them  in  with  a glafs  of  fack  or  brandy. 
Pour  it  into  your  cloth,  tie  it  up,  and  about  half  an  hour 
will  do  it.  When  vou  take  it  out,  melt  fome  butter, 
put  into  it  a glafs  of  wine  fweetened  with  fugar,  and 
pour  it  over  your  pudding. 

Black  Puddings. 

BEFORE  you  kill  a hog,  get  a peck  of  gritts,  boU 
them  half  an  hour  in  water,  then  drain  them,  and  put 
them  in  a clean  tub,  or  large  pan.  Then  kill  your  hog, 
lave  two  quarts  of  the  blood,  and  keep  flirring  it  till  it 
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is  quite  cold ; then  mix  it  with  your  gritts,  and  ftir  them 
well  together.  Seafon  with  a large  fpoonful  of  fait,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  mace,  and  nutmeg  to- 
gether, an  equal  quantity  of  each;  dry  it,  beat  it  well, 
and  mix  in.  Take  a little  winter-favory,  fweet-marjo- 
ram,  and  thyme,  penny-royal  dripped  of  the  {talks  and 
chopped  very  fine;  juft  enough  to  feafon  them,  and  to 
give  them  a flavour,  but  no  more.  The  next  day  take 
the  leaf  of  the  hog,  and  cut  it  into  dice,  icrape,  and 
wafh  the  guts  very  clean,  then  tie  one  end,  and  begin  to 
fill  them;  mix  in  the  fat  as  you  fill  them,  be  fure  to  put 
in  a good  deal  of  fat,  fill  the  {kins  three  parts  full,  tie  the 
other  end  and  make  your  pudding  what  length  you 
pleafe;  prick  them  with  a pin,  and  put  them  in  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water.  Boil  them  very  foftly  an 
hour,  then  take  them  out,  and  lay  them  on  clean  ftraw. 

SECT.  II. 

BAKED  PUDDINGS. 

Vermicelli  Pudding. 

TAKE  four  ounces  of  vermicelli  and  boil  it  in  a pint 
of  new  milk  till  it  is  foft,  with  a flick  or  two  of  cinna- 
mon. Then  put  in  halt  a pint  of  thick  cream,  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  butter,  the  like  quantity  of  fugar,  and 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs  beaten  fine.  Bake  it  without  pafte 
in  an  earthen  difli. 

Sweetmeat  Pudding. 

COVER  your  dilh  with  a thin  puff-pafte,  and  then 
take  candied  orange  or  lemon-peel,  and  citron,  of  each  an 
ounce.  Slice  them  thin,  and  lay  them  all  over  the  bot- 
tom of  the  difli.  Then  beat  up  eight  yolks  of  eggs,  and 
two  whites,  and  put  to  them  halt  a pound  of  iugar,  and 
half  a pound  of  melted  butter.  Mix  the  whole  well  to- 
gether, put  it  on  the  fweetmeats,  and  fend  it  to  a mo- 
derate heated  oven.  About  an  hour  will  do  it. 

Orange  Pudding. 

BOIL  the  rind  of  a Seville  orange  very  foft,  then  beat 

it  in  a marble  mortar  with  the  juice,  and  put  to  it  two 
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Naples  blfcuits  grated  very  fine,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
fugar,  half  a pound  of  butter,  and  the  yolks  of  fix  eggs. 
Mix  them  well  together,  lay  a good  puff-pafte  round 
the  edge  of  your  difh,  and  bake  it  halt  an  hour  in  a 
u-entle  oven.  Or  you  may  make  it  thus: 

& Take  the  yolks  of  fixteen  eggs,  beat  them  well  with 
half  a pint  of  melted  butter,  grate  in  the  rinds  of  two  fine 
Seville  oranges,  beat  in  half  a pound  of  fine  fugar,  two 
fpoonsful  of  orange  flower-water,  two  of  rofe-water,  a 
gill  of  fack,  half  a pint  of  cream,  two  Naples  bifcuits, 
or  the  crumb  of  a half-penny  loaf  foaked  in  cream,  and 
mix  all  well  together.  Make  a thin  puff-pafte,  and  lay 
it  all  round  the  rim,  and  over  the  difh.  Ihen  pour  in 
the  pudding,  and  fend  it  to  the  oven. 

Lemon  Pudding. 

TAKE  three  lemons,  cut  the  rinds  off  very  thin,  and 
boil  them  in  three  quarts  of  water  till  they  are  tender. 
Then  pound  them  very  fine  in  a mortar,  and  have' ready 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  Naples  bifcuits  boiled  up  in  a 
quart  of  milk  or  cream.  Mix  them  and  the  lemon  rind 
with  it,  and  beat  up  twelve  yolks  and  fix  whites  of  eggs 
very  fine.  Melt  a quarter  of  a pound  of  frelh  butter, 
and  put  in  half  a pound  of  fugar,  and  a little  orange 
flower-water.  Mix  all  well  together,  put  it  over  the 
fire,  keep  it  ftirring  till  it  is  thick,  and  then  fqueeze  in 
the  juice  of  half  a lemon.  Put  puff-pafte  round  your 
difli,  then  pour  in  your  pudding,  cut  fome  candied 
fweetmeats  and  ftrew  over  it,  and  bake  it  three  quarters 
of  an  hour.  Or  you  may  make  it  in  this  manner: 

Blanch  and  beat  eight  ounces  of  Jordan  alm'onds  with 
orange  flower  water,  and  add  to  them  half  a pound  ol 
cold  butter,  the  yolks  of  ten  eggs,  the  juice  of  a large 
lemon,  and  half  the  rind  grated  fine.  Work  them  in  a 
marble  mortar  till  they  look  white  and  light,  then  put 
' the  puff-pafte  on  your  difli,  pour  in  your  pudding,  and 
bake  it  half  an  hour. 

Almond  Pudding. 

TAKE  a little  more  than  three  ounces  of  the  crumb 
of  white  bread  fliced,  or  grated,  and  fteep  it  in  a pint  and 

a half 
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a half  of  cream.  Then  beat  half  a pint  of  blanched 
almonds  very  fine,  till  they  are  like  a pafle,  with  a little 
orange  flower  water.  Beat  up  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs, 
and  the  whites  of  four.  Mix  all  well  together, °put  in  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  white  fugar,  and  ftir  in  about  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  melted  butter.  Put  it  over  the 
fire,  and  keep  ftirring  it  till  it  is  thick.  Lay  a fheet  of 
pufT-pafle  at  the  bottom  of  vour  difli,  and  pour  in  the 
ingredients.  Half  an  hour  will  bake  it. 

Bice  Puddings. 

BOIL  four  ounces  of  ground  rice  till  it  is  foft,  then 
beat  up  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  put  to  them  a pint 
of  cream,  four  ounces  of  fugar,  and  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter.  Mix  them  well  together,  and  either  boil  or 
bake  it.  Or  you  may  make  it  thus: 

Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice,  put  it  into  a fauce- 
pan,  with  a quart  of  new  milk,  a flick  of  cinnamon,  and 
Air  it  often'  to  prevent  its  flicking  to  the  laucepan. 
When  boiled  till  thick,  put  it  into  a pan,  Air  in  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  frefh  butter,  and  fweeten  it  to  your  pa- 
late. Grate  in  half  a nutmeg,  add  three  or  four  fpoonsful 
of  rofe-water,  and  ftir  all  well  together.  When  it  is 
cold,  beat  up  eight  eggs  with  half  the  whites,  mix 
them  well  in,  pour  the  whole  in  a buttered  difli,  and 
fend  it  to  the  oven. 

If  you  would  make  a cheap  boiled  rice  pudding,  pro- 
ceed thus:  Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice,  and  half 
a pound  of  raifins,  and  tie  them  in  a cloth;  but  give 
the  rice  a gflod  deal  of  room  to  fwell.  Boil  it  two  hours, 
and  when  it  is  enough,  turn  it  into  your  difli,  and  pour 
melted  butter  and  fugar  over  it,  with  a little  nutmeg. 
Or  you  mav  make  it  thus:  T ie  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  lice  in  a cloth,  but  give  it  room  for  fwelling.  Beil 
it  an  hour,  then  take  it  up,  untie  it,  and  with  a fpoon 
Air  in  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter.  Grate  fonie  nut- 
meg, and  fweeten  it  to  your  tafte.  Then  tie  it  up  clofe, 
and  boil  it  another  hour.  Then  take  it  up,  turn  it  into 
your  diilv  and  pour  over  it  melted  butter. 
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Millet  Pudding. 

WASH  and  pick  clean  half  a pound  of  millet-feed, 
put  it  into  half  a pound  of  fugar,  a whole  nutmeg  grated, 
and  three  quarts  of  milk,  and  break  in  half  a pound  of 
frefh  butter.  Butter  your  difh,  pour  it  in,  and  fend  it 
to  the  oven. 

Oat  Pudding. 

TAKE  a pound  of  oats  with  the  hulks  off,  and  lay 
them  in  new  milk,  eight  ounces  of  raifins  of  the  fun 
ftoned,  the  fame  quantity  of  currants  well  picked  and 
walked,  a pound  of  fuet  Hired  fine,  and  fix  new  laid  eggs 
well  beat  up.  Seafon  with  nutmeg,  beaten  ginger,  and 
fait,  and  mix  them  all  well  together. 

Tranfparent  Pudding. 

BEAT  up  eight  eggs  well  in  a pan,  and  put  to  them 
half  a pound  of  butter,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  loaf 
fugar  beat  fine,  with  a little  grated  nutmeg.  Set  it  on 
the  fire,  and  keep  lfirring  it  till  it  is  the  thicknefs  of 
buttered  eggs.  Then  put  it  into  a bafon  to  cool,  roll  a 
rich  puff-pafte  very  thin,  lay  it  round  the  edge  of  your 
difii,  and  pour  in  the  ingredients.  Put  it  into  a mode- 
rately heated  oven,  and  about  half  an  hour  will  do  it. 

French  Barley  Pudding. 

BEAT  up  the  yolks  of  fix  eggs,  and  the  whites  of 
three,  and  put  them  into  a quart  of  cream.  Sweeten  it 
to  your  palate,  and  put  in  a little  orange  flower  water, 
or  rofe  water,  and  a pound  of  melted  butter.  Then  put 
in  fix  handsful  of  French  barley,  having  firft  boiled  it 
tender  in  milk.  Then  butter  a difh,  pour  it  in,  and 
fend  it  to  the  oven. 

Potaloe  Pudding. 

BOIL  two  pounds  of  white  potatoes  till  they  are  foft, 
peel  and  beat  them  in  a mortar,  and  rub  them  through 
a fieve  till  they  are  quite  fine.  Then  mix  in  half  a 
pound  of  frefti  butter  melted,  beat  up  the  yolks  of  eight 
eggs,  and  the  whites  of  three.  Add  half  a pound  of  white 
fugar  finely  pounded,  half  a pint  of  fack,  and  ftir  them 
well  together.  Grate  in  half  a large  nutmeg,  and  ftir 
z in 
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in  half  a pint  of  cream.  Make  a puff-pafte,  lay  it  all 
over  the  difh,  and  round  the  edges;  pour  in  your 
pudding,  and  bake  it  till  it  is  of  a fine  light  brown. 

Lady  Sunderland's  Pudding. 

BEAT  up  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  with  the  whites 
of  three,  add  to  them  five  fpoonsful  of  flour,  with  half 
a nutmeg,  and  put  them  into  a pint  of  cream.  Butter 
the  infides  of  fome  fmall  bafons,  fill  them  half  full, 
and  bake  them  an  hour.  When  done,  turn  them  out  of 
the  bafons,  and  pour  over  them  melted  butter  mixed 
with  wine  and  fugar. 

Citron  Pudding. 

O 

TAKE  a fpoonful  of  fine  flour,  two  ounces  of  fugar, 
a little  nutmeg,  and  half  a pint  of  cream.  Mix  them 
well  together,  with  the  yolks  of  three  eggs.  Put  it  into 
tea-cups,  and  divide  among  them  two  ounces  of  citron 
cut  very  thin.  Bake  them  in  a pretty  quick  oven,  and 
turn  them  out  upon  a China  difh. 

Che/nut  Pudding. 

BOIL  a dozen  and  a half  of  chefnuts  in  a faucepan  of 
water  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  blanch  and  peel 
them,  and  beat  them  in  a marble  mortar,  with  a little 
orange  flower  or  rofe  water  and  fack,  till  they  come  to 
a fine  thin  pafte.  Then  beat  up  twelve  eggs  with  half 
the  whites,  and  mix  them  well.  Grate  half  a nutmeg, 
a little  fait,  and  mix  them  with  three  pints  of  cream, 
and  half  a pound  of  melted  butter.  Sweeten  it  to  your 
palate,  and  mix  all  together.  Put  it  over  the  fire,  and 
keep  flirring  it  till  it  is  thick.  Lay  a puff-pafte  all  over 
the  difh,  pour  in  the  mixture  and  fend  it  to  the  oven. 
When  you  cannot  get  cream,  take  three  pints  of  milk, 
beat  up  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  Air  into  the  milk. 
Set  it  over  the  fire,  flirring  it  all  the  time  till  it  is  fcalding 
hot,  and  then  mix  it  inftead  of  cream. 

Quince  Pudding. 

SCALD  your  quinces  till  they  are  very  tender,  then 
pare  them  thin,  and  fcrape  off  all  the  foft  part.  Strew 
fujrar  on  them  till  thev  are  very  fweet,  and  put  to  them  a 
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little  ginger  and  a little  cinnamon.  To  a pint  of  cream 
put  three  or  four  yolks  of  eggs,  and  ftir  your  quinces  in 
it  till  it  is  of  a good  thicknefs.,  Butter  your  difh,  pouc 
it  in,  and  bake  it. — In  the  fame  manner  you  may  treat 
apricots,  or  white-pear  plumbs. 

Cowjlip  Pudding. 

CUT  and  pound  fmall  the  flowers  of  a peck  of  cow- 
flips,  with  half  a pound  of  Naples  bifcuits  grated,  and 
three  pints  of  cream.  Boil  them  a little,  then  take  them 
off  the  fire,  and  beat  up  fixteen  eggs,  with  a little  cream 
and  rofe  water.  Sweeten  to  your  palate.  Mix  it  all 
well  together,  butter  a difli,  and  pour  it  in.  Bake  it, 
and  when  it  is  enough,  throw  fine  fugar  over  it,  and 
ferve  it  up. 

Cheefe-curd  Puddings. 

TURN  a gallon  of  milk  with  rennet,  and  drain  off 
all  the  curd  from  the  whey.  Put  the  curd  into  a mortar 
and  beat  it  with  half  a pound  of  frefh  butter,  till  the 
butter  and  the  curd  are  well  mixed.  Beat  the  yolks  of 
fix  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  three,  and  drain  them  to  the 
curd.  Then  grate  two  Naples  bifcuits,  or  half  a penny 
roll.  Mix  all  thefe  together,  and  fweeten  to  your  pa- 
late. Butter  your  patty-pans,  and  fill  them  with  the 
ingredients.  Bake  them  in  a moderately  heated  oven, 
and  when  they  are  done,  turn  them  out  into  a difh. 
Cut  citron  and  candied  orange-peel  into  little  narrow- 
bits,  about  an  inch  long,  and  blanched  almonds  cut  in 
long  flips.  Stick  them  here  and  there  on  the  tops  of 
the  puddings,  according  to  your  fancy,  Pour  melted 
butter,  with  a little  fack  in  it,  into  the  difli,  and  throw 
fine  fugar  all  over  them. 

Apple  Pudding. 

PARE  twelve  large  apples,  and  take  oqt  the  cores. 
Put  them  into  a faucepan,  with  four  or  five  fpoonsful  of 
water,  and  boil  till  they  are  foft  and  thick.  Then  beat 
them  well,  ftir  in  a pound  of  loaf  fugar,  the  juice  of 
three  lemons,  and  the  peels  of  two  cut  thin  and  beat 
fine  in  a mortar,  and  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs.  Mix  all 
well  together,  and  bake  it  in  a flack  oven.  When  done, 
ftrew  over  it  a little  fine  fugar. 
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Newmarket  Pudding. 

SLICE  and  butter  a French  roll  : put  it  into  your 
mould  : between  every  layer  put  fome  dried  cherries. 
1 ake  half  a pint  of  cream  and  a pint  of  milk,  eight  eggs, 
fix  ounces  of  fine  fugar,  a glafs  of  brandy,  fome  nut- 
meg, and  lemon-peel.  Let  your  difh  or  mould  be 
nicely  buttered;  and  when  done,  you  may  turn  it  out 
into  the  dilb  you  ferve  it  in. 

A Muffin  Pudding  may  be  made  the  fame  way. 

' / A Grateful  Pudding. 

TO  a pound  of  flour  add  a pound  of  white  bread 
grated.  Take  eight  eggs,  but  only  half  the  whites; 
beat  them  up,  and  mix  with  them  a pint  of  new  milk. 
Then  flir  in  the  bread  and  flour,  a pound  of  raifins  ftoned, 
a pound  of  currants,  half  a pound  of  fugar,  and  a little 
beaten  ginger.  Mix  all  well  together,  pour  it  into  your 
difh,  and  fend  it  to  the  oven.  If  you  can  get  cream 
inflead  of  milk,  it  will  be  a material  improvement. 

Carrot  Pudding. 

SCRAPE  a raw  carrot  very  clean,  and  grate  it.  Take 
half  a pound  of  the  grated  carrot,  and  a pound  of  grated 
bread;  beat  up  eight  eggs,  leave  out  half  the  whites, 
and  mix  the  eggs  with  half  a pint  of  cream.  Then  Air 
in  the  bread  and  carrot,  half  a pound  of  frefh  butter 
melted,  half  a pint  of  fack,  three  fpoonstul  of  orange- 
flower  water,  and  a nutmeg  grated.  Sweeten  to  your 
palate.  Mix  all  well  together,  and  if  it  be  not  thin 
enough,  Air  in  a little  new  milk  or  cream.  Let  it  be  of  a 
moderate  thieknefs,  lay  a pufl-pafte  all  over  the  difh,  and 
pour  in  the  ingredients. — It  will  take  an  hour  baking. 

0 Yorljhire  Pudding. 

TAKE  four  large  fpoonsful  of  flour,  and  beat  it  up 
well  with  four  eggs  and  a little  fair.  Then  put  to  them 
three  pints  of  milk  and  mix  them  well  together.  Butter 
a dripping-pan,  and  fet  it  under  beef,  mutton,  ora  loin 
of  veal.  When  the  meat  is  about  half  roafled,  put  in 
your  pudding,  and  let  the  fat  drip  on  it.  When  it  is 
brown  at  top,  cut  it  into  fquare  pieces  and  turn  it  over; 
and  when  the  under  fide  is  browned  alfo,  fend  it  to 
table  on  a dilb. 
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PIES. 

THERE  are  feveral  things  neceflarv  to  be  particu- 
larly obferved  by  the  cook,  in  order  that  her  labours 
and  ingenuity  under  this  head  may  be  brought  to  their 
proper  degree  of  perfection.  One  very  material  confi- 
deration  muft  be,  that  the  heat  ot  the  oven  is  duly  pro- 
portioned to  the  nature  ot  the  article  to  be  baked.  Light 
pafte  requires  a moderate  oven;  if  it  is  too  quick,  the 
cruft  cannot  rife,  and  will  therefore  be  burned;  and  it  too 
flow,  it  will  be  foddened,  and  want  that  delicate  light 
brown  it  ought  to  have.  Raifed  pies  muft  have  a quick 
oven,  and  be  well  clofed  up,  or  they  will  (ink  in  their 
tides  and  lofe  their  proper  (Lape.  larts  that  are  iced, 
fliould  be  baked  in  a flow  oven,  or  the  icing  will  become 
brown  before  the  pafte  is  properly  baked. 

Elaving  made  thefe  general  obfervations  refpeCling 
the  baking  of  pies,  we  fhall  now  direCt  the  cook  how  to 
make  the  different  kinds  of  pafte,  as  they  muft  be  pro- 
portioned in  their  qualities  according  to  the  refpeCdive 
articles  for  which  they  are  to  be  ufed. 

Puff  Pafte  muff  be  made  thus;  'Lake  a quarter. of  a 
peck  of  flour,  and  rub  into  it  a pound  of  butter  very  fine. 
Make  it  up  into  a light  pafte,  with  cold  water,  juft  ft  iff' 
enough  to  work  it  up.  Then  roll  it  out  about  as  thick 
as  a crown  piece;  put  a layer  of  butter  all  over,  then 
fprinkle  on  a little  flour,  double  it  up,  and  roll  it  out 
again.  Double  and  roll  it,  with  layers  of  butter,  three 
times,  and  it  wi  11  be  properly  fit  for  ufe. 

Short  Crujt.  Put  fix  ounces  of  butter  to  eight  of  flour, 
and  work  them  well  together;  then  mix  it  up  with  as 
little  water  as  poflible,  fo  as  to  have  it  a ftitfith  pafte; 
then  roll  it  out  thin  for  ufe. 

A good  Pajte  for  large  Pics.  Take  a peck  of  flour, 
and  put  to  it  three  eggs;  then  put  in  half  a pound  of 
luet,  and  a pound  and  a halt  of  butter  ancl  fuet,  and  as 
much  of  the  liquor  as  will  make  it  a good  light  cruft. — 
Work  it  up  well,  and  roll  it  out.  * 
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A favding  Cruf  for  great  Pies.  Take  a peck  of  flour 
and  fix  pounds  of  butter  boiled  in  a gallon  of  watery 
fkim  it  off  into  the  flour,  and  as  little  of  the  liquor  as 
you  can.  Work  it  up  well  into  a pafte,  and  then  pull 
it  into  pieces  till  it  is  cold.  Then  make  it  up  into  what 
form  you  pleafe. 

Pafe  for  Tarts.  Put  an  ounce  of  loaf  fugar  beat  and 
fifted  to  one  pound  of  fine  flour.  Make  it  into  a {tiff 
pafte,  with  a gill  of  boiling  cream,  and  three  ounces  of 
butter.  Work  it  well  and  roll  it  very  thin. 

Pafte  for  Cvjtar  ds.  To  half  a pound  of  flour,  put  fix 
ounces  of  butter,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  three 
fpoonsful  of  cream.  Mix  them  together,  and  let  them 
ftand  a quarter  of  an  hour;  then  work  it  up  and  down, 
and  roll  it  out  very  thin. 

SECT.  I. 

MEAT  PIES. 

Beef  Steak  Pie. 

TAKE  fome  rump  fteaks,  and  beat  them  with  a roll- 
ing-pin; then  feafon  them  with  pepper  and  fait  to  your 
palate.  Make  a good  cruft,  lay  in  your  fteaks,  and  then 
pour  in  as  much  water  as  will  half  fill  the  difh.  Put  on 
the  cruft,  fend  it  to  the  oven  and  let  it  be  well  baked. 

Mutton  Pie. 

TAKE  off  the  fkin  and  outfide  fat  of  a loin  of  mut- 
ton, cut  it  into  fteaks,  and  feafon  them  well  with  pepper 
and  fait.  Set  them  into  your  difh,  and  pour  in  as  much 
water  as  will  cover  them,  khen  put  on  your  cruft,  and 
let  it  be  well  baked. 

A Mutton  Pie  a-la-Perigord. 

TAKE  a loin  of  mutton,  cut  it  into  chops,  leaving 
the  bone  that  marks  the  chop  ; cover  your  difh  with 
pafte,  and  put  the  chops  on  it : feafon  them  with  fait 
and  mixed  fpices : put  truffles  peeled  between  them. 
Cover  them  with  flices  of  bacon,  and  fpread  over  the 

'whole  butter  the  thicknefs  of  half  a crown.  Complete 
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your  pies  with  a fhort  cruft,  and  when  baked  add  a 
good  cullis  mixed  with  a glafs  of  white  wine.  It  will 
take  two  hours  to  bake  in  a moderate  oven. 

A Veal  Pie,  made  of  the  brilket  part  of  the  breaft, 
may  be  done  in  the  fame  manner,  letting  the  veal  firft 
be  ftewed. 

Veal  Pie. 

CUT  a breaft  of  veal  into  pieces,  feafon  them  with 
pepper  and  fait,  and  lay  them  in  your  difh.  Boil  fix  or 
eight  eggs  hard,  take  the  yolks  only,  and  put  them  into 
different  places  in  the  pie,  then  pour  in  as  much  water 
as  will  nearly  fill  the  difh,  put  on  the  lid,  and  bake  it 
well.  A lamb  pie  muft  be  done  in  the  fame  manner. 

A rich  Veal  Pie. 

CUT  a loin  of  veal  into  fteaks,  and  feafon  them  with 
fait,  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  beaten  mace.  Lay  the  meat 
in  your  difh,  with  fweetbreads  feafoned,  and  the  yolks 
of  fix  hard  eggs,  a pint  of  oyfters,  and  half  a pint  of 
good  gravy.  Lay  a good  puff-pafte  round  your  difh, 
half  an  inch  thick,  and  cover  it  with  a lid  of  the  fame 
fubftance.  Bake  it  an  hour  and  a quarter  in  a quick 
oven.  When  it  comes  home,  take  off  the  lid,  cut  it 
into  eight  or  ten  pieces,  and  flick  them  round  the  infide 
of  the  rim  of  the  difh.  Cover  the  meat  with  flices  of 
lemon,  and  fend  the  pie  hot  to  table. 

Lamb  or  Veal  Pies  in  high  Tajle. 

CUT  your  lamb  or  veal  into  fmall  pieces,  and  feafon 
with  pepper,  fait,  cloves,  mace,  and  nutmeg,  beat  fine. 
Make  a good  puff-pafte  cruft,  lay  it  into  your  difh,  then 
put  in  your  meat,  and  ftrew  on  it  fome  ftoned  raifins  and 
currants  clean  wafhed,  and  fome  fugar.  Then  lay  on 
fome  forcemeat  balls  made  fweet,  and,  if  in  the  fummer, 
fome  artichoke  bottoms  boiled ; but,  if  winter,  fcalded 
grapes.  Add  to  thefe  fome  Spanifii  potatoes  boiled,  and 
cut  into  pieces,  fome  candied  citron,  candied  orange, 
lemon  peel,  and  three  or  four  blades  of  mace.  Put  cutter 
on  the  top,  clofe  up  your  pie,  and  bake  it.  Have  ready 
againlt  it  is  done  the  following  compofition:  mix  the  yolks 
of  three  eggs  with  a pint  of  wine,  and  ftir  them  well  toge- 
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ther  over  the  fire  one  way,  till  it  is  thick.  Then  take  ft 
off,  put  in  fugar  enough  to  fweeten  it,  and  fqueeze  in 
the  juice  of  a lemon.  Raife  the  lid  of  your  pie,  put  this 
hot  into  it,  clofe  it  up  again,  and  fend  it  to  table. 

Venifon  Pajly . 

TAKE  a neck  and  breaft  of  venifon,  bone  them,  and 
feafon  them  well  with  pepper  and  fait,  put  them  into  a 
deep  pan,  with  the  be  ft  part  of  a neck  of  mutton  diced 
and  laid  over  them;  pour  in  a glafs  of  red  wine,  put  a 
coarfe  pafte  over  it,  and  bake  it  two  hours  in  an  oven; 
then  lay  the  venifon  in  a difh,  pour  the  gravy  over  it,  and 
put  one  pound  of  butter  over  it ; make  a good  puff-pafie, 
and  lay  it  near  half  an  inch  thick  round  the  edge  of  the 
difh;  roll  out  the  lid,  which  muft  be  a little  thicker  than 
the  pafte  on  the  edge  of  the  difh,  and  lay  it  on;  then  roll 
out  another  lid  pretty  thin,  and  cut  in  flowers,  leaves,  or 
whatever  form  you  pleafe,  and  lay  it  on  the  lid.  If  you 
do  not  want  it,  it  w ill  keep  in  the  pot  that  it  was  baked 
in  eight  or  ten  days;  but  let  the  cruft  be  kept  on  that  the 
air  may  not  get  to  it.  A breaft  and  fhoulder  of  venifon 
is  the  moft  proper  lor  party. 

Olive  Pie. 

CUT  fome  thin  flices  from  a fillet  of  veal,  rub  them 
over  with  yolks  of  eggs,-  and  ftrew  on  them  a few  crumbs 
of  bread;  fhred  a little  lemon-peel  very  fine,  and  put  it 
on  them,  with  a little  grated  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  fait; 
roll  them  up  very  tight,  and  lay  them  in  a pewter  difh; 
pour  over  them  half  a pint  of  good  gravy,  put  half  a 
pound  of  butter  over  it,  make  a light  pafte,  and  lay 
i t round  the  difh.  Roll  the  lid  half  an  inch  thick  and  lay 
it  on. 

Calf's- Head  Pie. 

BOIL  the  head  till  it  is  tender,  and  then  carefully 
take  off  the  flefti  as  whole  as  you  can.  I hen  takeout 
the  e'  es,  and  llice  the  tongue.  Make  a good  puft-pafte 
cruft,"  cover  the  difh,  and  lay  in  your  meat.  1 hrow 
the  tongue  over  it,  and  lay  the  eyes,  cut  in  two,  at  each 
corner.  Seafon  it  with  a little  pepper  and  fait,  pour  in 
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half  a pint  of  the  liquor  it  was  boiled  in,  lay  on  it  a thin 
top  cruft,  and  bake  it  an  hour  in  a quick  oven.  In  the 
mean  time  boil  the  bones  of  the  head  in  two  quarts  of 
liquor;  with  two  or  three  blades  of  mace,  half  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  whole  pepper,  a large  onion,  and  a 
bundle  of  fweet  herbs.  Let  it  boil  till  it  is  reduced  to 
about  a pint,  then  ftrain  it  off,  and  add  two  fpoonsful  of 
catchup,  three  of  red  wine,  a fmall  piece  of  butter  rolle^l 
in  flour,  and  half  an  ounce  of  truffles  and  morels.  Sea- 
fon  it  to  your  palate,  and  boil  it.  Roll  half  the  brains  with 
fome  fage,  then  beat  them  up,  and  add  to  them  twelve 
leaves  of  fage  chopped  very  fine.  Then  ftir  all  together 
and  give  it  a boil.  ' Take  the  other  part  of  the  brains, 
and  beat  them  with  fome  of  the  fage  chopped  fine,  a 
little  lemon-peel  minced,  and  half  a fmall  nutmeg  grated. 
Beat  up  with  an  egg,  and  fry  it  in  little  cakes  of  fine  light 
brown.  Boil  fix  eggs  hard,  of  which  take  only  the  yolks, 
and  when  your  pie  comes  home,  take  off  the  lid,  lay  the 
eggs  and  cakes  over  it,  and  pour  in  all  the  fauce.  Send 
it  hot  to  table  without  the  lid. 

Calf's  Feet  Pie. 

BOIL  your  calf’s  feet  in  three  quarts  of  water,  with 
three  or  four  blades  of  mace,  and  let  them  boil  gently 
till  it  is  reduced  to  about  a pint  and  a half.  Then  take 
out  the  feet,  ftrain  the  liquor  and  make  a good  cruft. 
Cover  your  difh,  then  take  the  flefh  from  the  bones,  and 
put  half  into  it.  Strew  over  it  half  a pound  of  currants, 
clean  waffled  and  picked,  and  half  a pound  of  raifins 
ftoned.  Then  lay  on  the  reft  of  your  meats,  fkim  the 
liquor  they  were  boiled  in,  fweeten  it  to  your  tafte,  and 
put  in  half  a pint  of  white  wine.  Then  pour  all’  into 
the  dilb,  put  on'your  lid  and  bake  it  an  hour  and  a half. 

Sweetbread  Pie. 

LAY  a puff-pafte  half  an  inch  thick  at  the  bottom  of 
a deep  dilh,  and  put  a force-meat  round  the  tides.  Cut 
tome  fweet  breads  in  pieees,  three  or  four,  according  to  the 
fize  the  pie  is  intended  to  be  made;  lay  them  in  firft,  then 
fome  artichoke  bottoms,  cut  into  four  pieces  each,  then 
fome  cock  s-combs,  a few  truffles  and  morels,  fome  afpa- 

ragus 
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ragus  tops,  and  froth  mufhrooms,  yolks  of  eggs  boiled 
bard,  and  force-meat  balls;  feafon  with  pepper  and  fait. 
Almoft  fill  the  pie  with  water,  cover  it,  and  bake  it  two 
hours.  When  it  comes  from  the  oven,  pour  in  fome  rich 
veal  gravy,  thickened  with  a very  little  cream  and  flour. 

Che/hire  Pork  Pie. 

TAKE  the  fkin  off  a loin  of  pork,  and  cut  it  into 
fleaks.  Seafon  them  with  pepper,  fait,  and  nutmeg, 
and  make  a good  cruft.  Put  into  your  difli  a layer  of 
pork,  then  a layer  of  pippins,  pared  and  cored,  and 
fugar  fufficient  to  fweeten  it.  Then  place  another  layer 
of  pork,  and  put  in  half  a pint  of  white  wine.  Lay 
fome  butter  on  the  top,  clofe  your  pie,  and  fend  it  to 
the  oven.  If  your  pie  is  large,  you  muft  put  in  a pint 
of  white  winei 

Devonjhire  Squab  Pie. 

COVER  your  difh  with  a good  cruft,  and  put  at  the 
bottom  of  it  a layer  of  diced  pippins,  and  then  a layer  of 
mutton  fleaks,  cut  from  the  loin,  well  feafoned  with  pep- 
per and  fait.  Then  put  another  layer  of  pippins,  peel 
fome  onions,  flice  them  thin,  and  put  a layer  of  them 
over  the  pippins.  Then  put  a layer  of  mutton,  and 
then  pippins  and  onions.  Pour  in  a pint  of  water, 
clofe  up  your  pie,  and  fend  it  to  the  oven. 

SECT.  II. 

1 

PIES  made  of  POULTRY,  65V. 

A plain  Goofe  Pie. 

QUARTER  your  goofe,  feafon  it  well  with  pepper 
and  fait,  and  lay  it  in  a raifed  cruft.  Cut  halt  a pound 
' of  butter  into  pieces,  and  put  it  in  different  places  on 
the  top;  then  lay  on  the  lid,  and  fend  it  to  an  oven 

moderately  heated.  . . , 

Another  method  of  making  a goofe  pie,  with  material 
improvements,  is  thus:  Take  a goofe  and  a fowl,  bone 
them,  and  feafon  them  well;  put  forcemeat  into  the 
fowl,  and  then  put  the  fowl  into  the  goofe.  Lay  thele 
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in  a raifed  cruft,  and  fill  the  corners  with  a little  force* 
meat.  Put  half  a pound  of  butter  on  the  top  cut  into 
pieces,-  cover  it,  fend  it  to  the  oven,  and  let  it  be  well 
baked. — This  pie  may  be  eaten  either  hot  or  cold,  and 
makes  a pretty  lide-difh  for  fupper. 

Gib  let  Pie. 

CLEAN  two  pair  of  giblets  well,  and  put  all  but  the 
livers  into  a faucepan,  with  two  quarts  of  water,  twenty 
corns  of  whole  pepper,  three  blades  of  mace,  a bundle  of 
fweet-herbs,  and  a large  onion.  Cover  them  clofe,  and 
let  them  flew  very  gently  till  they  are  tender.  Have  a 
good  cruft  ready,  cover  vour  dilh,  lay  at  the  bottom  a 
fine  rump  fteak  feafoned  with  pepper  and  fait,  put  in 
your  giblets,  with  the  livers,  and  (train  the  liquor  they 
were  (tewed  in;  then  feafon  it  with  fait,  and  pour  it  into 
your  pie.  Put  on  the  lid,  and  bake  it  an  hour  and  a half. 

Duck  Pie. 

t 

SCALD  two  ducks  and  make  them  very  clean;  then 
cut  off  the  feet,  the  pinions,  necks,  and  heads;  take  out 
the  gizzards,  livers,  and  hearts,  pick  all  clean,  and  feald 
them.  Pick  out  the  fat  of  the  infide,  lay  a good  puff- 
pafte  crult  all  over  the  difh,  feafon  the  ducks,  both  infide 
and  out,  with  pepper  and  fait,  and  lay  them  in  the  difli 
with  the  giblets  at  each  end  properly  feafoned.  Put 
in  as  much  water  as  will  nearly  fill  the  pie,  lay  on  the 
cruft,  and  let  it  be  well  baked. 

Pigeon  Pie. 

PICK  and  clean  your  pigeons  very  nicely,  and  then 
feafon  them  with  pepper  and  fait ; or  put  fome  good 
force-meat,  or  butter,  pepper  and  fait,  into  each  of  their 
bellies.  Then  cover  your  difli  with  a puff-pafte  cruft, 
lay  in  your  pigeons,  and  put  between  them  the  necks, 
gizzards,  livers,  pinions,  and  hearts,  with  the  yolk  of  a 
hard  egg,  and  a beef-fteak  in  the  middle.  Put  as  much 
water  as  will  nearly  fill  the  difli,  lay  on  the  top  cruft, 
and  bake  it  well. 

Chicken  Pie. 

SEASON  your  chickens  with  pepper,  fait,  and  mace. 
Put  a piece  of  butter  into  each  ot  them,  and  lay  them  in 
V.  A a the 
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the  difh  with  their  breads  upwards.  Lay  a thin  (lice  of 
nacon  over  them,  which  will  give  them  an  agreeable 
flavour.  Then  put  in  a pint  of  ftrong  gravy,  and  make 
a good  puff-pafte.  Put  on  the  lid,'  and  bake  it  in  a 
moderately  heated  oven. 

Another  Method  of  making  a Chicken  Tie. 

COVER  the  bottom  of  the  difh  with  a puff-pafte,  and 
■upon  that,  round  the  fide,  lay  a thin  layer  of  force-meat. 
Cut  two  fmall  chickens  into  pieces,  feafon  them  high 
with  pepper  and  fait;  put  fome  of  the  pieces  into  the  difh, 
then  a fweetbread  or  two,  cut  into  pieces,  and  well  fea- 
foned,  a few  truffles  and  morels,  rome  artichoke  bottoms 
cut  each  into  four  pieces,  yolks  of  eggs  boiled  hard, 
chopped  a little,  and  ftrewed  over  the  top ; put  in  a little 
water,  and  cover  the  pie.  When  it  comes  from  the 
oven,  pour  in  a rich  gravy,  thickened  with  a little  flour 
and  butter,  lo  make  the  pie  ftill  richer,  you  may  add 
frefli  mufhrooms,  afparagus  tops,  and  cocks-combs. 

Partridge  Pie. 

TAKE  two  brace  of  partridges,  and  trufs  them  in  the 
fame  manner  as  you  do  a fowl  for  boiling.  Put  fome 
lhalots  into  a marble  mortar,  with  fome  parfley  cut 
fmall,  the  livers  of  the  partridges,  and  twice  the  quan- 
tity of  bacon.  Beat  thefe  well  together,  and  feafon  them 
with  pepper,  fait,  and  a blade  or  .two  of  mace.  When 
thefe  are  all  pounded  to  a pafte,  add  to  them  fome  frefh 
mufhrooms.  Raife  the  cruft  for  the  pie,  and  cover  the 
bottom  of  it  with  the  feafoning;  then  lay  in  the  par- 
tridges, but  no  fluffing  in  them;  put  the  remainder  of 
the  feafoning  about  the  fides,  and  between  the  par- 
tridges. Mix  together  fome  pepper  and  fait,  a little 
mace,  fome  fhalots  Hired  fine,  frefli  mufhrooms,  and  a 
little  bacon,  beat  fine  in  a mortar.  Strew  this  over  the 
partridges,  and  lay  on  fome  thin  flices  of  bacon.  Then 
put  on  the  lid,  and  fend  it  to  the  oven,  and  two  hours 
will  bake  it.  When  it  is  done,  remove  the  lid,  take 
out  the  flices  of  bacon,  and  fcum  off  the  fat.  Put  in  a 
pint  of  rich  veal  gravy,  fqueeze  in  the  juice  of  an  orange, 
and  fend  it  hot  to  table. 


Hare 
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Hare  Pie. 

CUT  your  hare  into  pieces,  and  feafon  it  well  with 
pepper,  fait,  nutmeg  and  mace;  then  put  it  into  a jug 
with  half  a pound  of  butter,  clofe  it  up,  let  it  in  a cop- 
per of  boiling  water,  and  make  a rich  forcemeat  with  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  fcraped  bacon,  two  onions,  a glafs 
of  red  wine,  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf,  a little  winter 
favoury,  the  liver  cut  fmall,  and  a little  nutmeg.  Seafon 
it  high  with  pepper  and  fait;  mix  it  well  up  with  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs,  raife  the  pie,  and  lay  the  forcemeat 
in  the  bottom  of  the  difh.  Then  put  in  the  hare,  with 
the  gravy  that  came  out  of  it;  lay  on  the  lid > and  lend  it 
to  the  oven.  An  hour  and  a half  will  bake  it. 

Rabbit  Pie. 

CUT  a couple  of  young  rabbits  into  quarters;  then 
take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  bacon,  and  bruife  it  to 
pieces  in  a marble  mortar,  with  the  livers,  fome  pepper, 
fait,  a little  mace,  fome  parfley  cut  fmall,  fome  chives, 
and  a few  leaves  of  fweet  baiil.  When  thefe  are  all 
beaten  fine,  make  the  pafle,  and  cover  the  bottom  of 
the-  pie  with  the  feafoning.  Then  put  in  the  rabbits, 
pound  fome  more  bacon  in  a mortar,  and  with  it  fome 
frefh  butter.  Cover  the  rabbits  with  this,  and  lav  over 
it  fome  thin  fices  of  bacon : put  on  the  lid,  and  fend  it 
to  the  oven.  It  will  take  two  hours  baking.  When  it  is 
clone,  remove  the  lid,  take  out  the  bacon,  and  fkim  off 
the  tat.  It  there  is  not  gravy  enough  in  the  pie,  pour 
in  fome  rich  mutton  or  veal  gravy  boiling  hot. 

Another  Method  of  making  a Rabbit  Pie,  and  which  is 
particularly  done  in  the  County  of  Salop. 

CUT  two  rabbits  into  pieces,  with  two  pounds  of 
fat  pork  cut  fmall,  and  feafon  both  with  pepper  and  fait 
to  your  tafte.  Then  make  a good  puff-pafte  cruft,  cover 
your  difh  with  it,  and  lay  in  yqur  rabbits.  Mix  the 
pork  with  them;  but  take  the  livers  of  the  rabbits,  par- 
boil them,  and  beat  them  in  a mortar,  with  the  fame 
quantity  of  fat  bacon,  and  a little  fweet-herbs,  and  fome 
oyfters.  Seafon  with  pepper,  fait,  and  nutmeg,  mix  it 
up  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  make  it  into  little  balls. 

A a 2 Scatter 
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Scatter  them  about  your  pie,  with  fome  artichoke  hot- 
toms  cut  in  dices,  and  feme  cockscombs,  if  you  have 
them.  Grate  a fmall  nutmeg  over  the  meat,  then  pour 
in  half  a pint  of  red  wine,  and  half  a pint  of  water. 
Clole  your  pie,  and  bake  it  an  hour  and  a half  in  a quick 
but  not  too  fierce  an  oven. 

Fine  Patties. 

TAKE  any  quantity  of  either  turkey,  houfe-lamb, 
or  chicken,  and  dice  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of  the,  fat 
of  lamb,  loin  of  veal,  or  the  infide  of  a firloin  of  beef, 
and  a little  parfley,  thyme,  and  lemon-peel  fhred.  Put 
all  into  a marble  mortar,  pound  it  very  fine,  and  feafon 
it  with  fait  and  white  pepper.  Make  a fine  puff-paffe, 
roll  it  out  into  thin  fquarq  fheets,  and  put  the  meat  in 
the  middle.  Cover  the  patties,  clofe  them  all  round, 
cut  the  pafle  even,  wafh  them  over  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  and  bake  them  twenty  minutes  in  a quick  oven. 
Have  ready  a little  white  gravy,  feafoned  with  pepper, 
fait,  and  a little  fhalot,  thickened  up  with  cream  or 
butter.  When  the  patties  come  out  of  the  oven,  make 
a hole  in  the  top,  and  pour  in  fome  gravy;  but  take  care 
not  to  put  in  too  much,  left  it  lliould  run  out  at  the  lides, 
and  fpoil  the  appearance. 

To  make  any  Sort  of  Timbale. 

MAKE  your  pafte  thus:  take  a pound  of  flour,  mix 
it  well  with  a little  water,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  frelh 
butter  or  hog’^.  lard,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  a lit- 
tle fait ; knead  this  pafte  well  that  it  may  be  firm  ; 
take  a part  and  roll  it  to  the  fize  of  your  ftew-pan,  put 
it  in  the  bottom  and  round  the  fides,  that  it  may  take 
the  form  of  the  ftew-pan;  then  put  in  any  meat  or  filft 
you  may  think  fit.  You  muft  butter  your  ftew-pan 
well,  to  make  it  turn  out.  Cover  it  with  what  pafte 
remains,  ar.d  fend  it  to  the  oven;  or  bury  the  ftew-pan 
in  hot  embers,  and  cover  it  with  a lid  that  will  admit 
fire  on  the  top.  When  turned  out  of  the  ftew-pan, 
cut  a hole  in  the  top,  and  put  in  a rich  gravy ; replace 
the  bit  of  cruft,  and  lerve  it  up. 

SECT. 
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SECT.  III. 

FRUIT  PIES,  &V. 

Apple  Pie. 

MAKE  a good  puff-pafte  cruft,  and  put  it  round  the 
edge  of  your  difti.  Pare  and  quarter  your  apples,  and 
take  out  the  cores.  Then  lay  a thick  row  of  apples,  and 
put  in  half  the  fugar  you  intend  to  ufe  for  your  pie. 
Alince  a little  lemon-peel  fine,  fpread  it  over  the  fugar 
and  apples,  fqueeze  in  a little  juice  of  a lemon;  then 
fcatter  a few  cloves  over  it,  and  lay  on  the  reft  of  your 
apples  and  fugar,  with  another  fmall  fqueeze  of  the 
juice  of  a lemon.  Boil  the  parings  of  the  apples  and 
cores  in  fome  water,  with  a blade  of  mace,  till  the  flavour 
' is  extra&ed;  ftrain  it,  put  in  a little  fugar,  and  boil  it 
till  it  is  reduced  to  a fmall  quantity:  then  pour  it  into 
your,  pie,  put  on  your  cruft,  and  fend  it  to  the  oven. 
You  may  add  to  the  apples  a little  quince  or  marmalade, 
which  will  greatly  enrich  the  flavour.  When  the  pie 
comes  from  the  oven,  beat  up  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
with  half  a pint  of  cream,  and  a little  nutmeg  and 
fugar.  Put  it  over  a flow  fire,  and  keep  ftirring  it 'till 
it  is  near  boiling;  then  take  off  the  lid  of  the  pie,  and 
pour  it  in.  Cut  the  cruft  into  fmall  three  corner  pieces, 
and  ftick  them  about  the  pie. — A pear  pie  muft  be  done 
in  the  fame  manner,  only  the  quince  or  marmalade  muft 
be  omitted. 

Apple  Tart. 

SCALD  eight  or  ten  large  codlins,  let  them  ftand 
till  they  are  cold,  and  then  take  off  the  Ikins.  Beat  the 
pulp  as  fine  as  poffible  with  a fpoon:  then  mix  the  yolks 
of  fix  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  four.  Beat  all  together 
very  fine,  put  in  fome  grated  nutmeg,  and  fweeten  it  to 
your  tafte.  Melt  fome* good  frefh  butter,  and  beat  it 
till  it  is  of  the  confidence  of  fine  thick  cream.  Then 
make  a puff-pafte,  and  cover  a tin  patty-pan  with  it; 
pour  in  the  ingredients,  but  do  not  cover  it  with  the 
pafte.  When  you  have  baked  it  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
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flip  it  out  of  the  patty-pan  on  a di(h>  and  ftrew  over  it 
fome  fugar  finely  beaten  and  fiftcd. 

Cherry  Pie. 

HAVING  made  a good  cruft,  * lay  a little  of  it  round 
the  tides  ot  your  difh,  and  ftrew  fugar  at  the  bottom. 
I hen  lay  in  your  fruit,  and  fome  fugar  at  the  top.  Put 
on  your  lid,  and  bake  it  in  a flack  oven.  If  you  mix 
fome  currants  with  the  cherries,  it  will  be  a considerable 
addition. — A plumb  or  goofberry  pie,  may  be  made  in 
the  fame  manner. 

Mince  Pies. 

SHRED  three  pounds  of  fuet  very  fine,  and  chop 
it  as  fmall  as  poflible;  take  two  pounds  of  raifins  floned 
and  chopped  very  fine,  the  fame  quantity  of  currants, 
nicely  picked,  wafhed,  rubbed,  and  dried  at  the  fire. 
Pare  half  a hundred  fine  pippins,  core  them,  and  chop 
them  fmall,  take  half  a pound  of  fine  fugar,  and  pound 
it  fine,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  cloves,  and  two  large  nutmegs,  all  beat  fine; 
put  them  all  into  a large  pan,  and  mix  them  well  toge- 
ther with  halt  a pint  of  brandy,  and  half  a pint  of  fack, 
put  it  down  clofe  in  a flone  pot,  and  it  will  keep  good 
three  or  four  months.  When  you  make  your  pies,  take 
a little  difh,  fomewhat  larger  than  a foup-plate,  lay  a 
very  thin  cruft  all  over  it;  lay  a thin  layer  of  meat,  and 
then  a layer  of  citron,  cut  very  thin,  then  a layer  of 
mince-meat,  and  a layer  of  orange-peel  cut  thin;  over 
that  a little  meat,  fqueeze  halt  the  juice  of  a fine  Seville 
orange  or  lemon,  lay  on  your  cruft,  and  bake  it  nicely. 
Thefe  fries  eat  very  fine  cold.  If  you  make  them  in 
little  patties,  mix  your  meat  and  fvveetmeats  accordingly. 
If  you  chpofe  meat  in  your  pies,  parboil  a neat’s  tongue, 
peel  it,  and  chop  the  meat  as  fine  as  poflible,  and  mix 
with  the  reft;  or  two  pounds  of  the  infide  ot  a firloin  of 
beef  boiled.  But  when  you  ufe  meat,  the  quantity  of 
fruit  muft  be  doubled. 

Another  Method  of  making  Mince  Pies. 

TAKE  a neat’s  tongue,  and  boil  it  two  hours,  then 
flan  it,  and  chop  it  exceedingly  fmall.  Chop  very  fmall 
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three  pounds  of  beef  fuet,  three  pounds  of  good  baking 
apples,  four  pounds  of  currants  clean  wafhed,  picked, 
and  well  dried  before  the  fire,  a pound  of  jar  raifins 
ftoned  and  chopped  fmall,  and  a pound  of  powder  fugar. 
Mix  them  all  together,  with  half  an  ounce  of  mace,  as 
much  nutmeg,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  and  a pint  of  French  brandy. 
Make  a rich  puff-pafte,  and  as  you  fill  up  the  pie,  put 
in  a little  candied  citron  and  orange, -cut  in  little  pieces. 
What  mince-meat  you  have  to  fpare,  put  clofe  down  in 
a pot,  and  cover  it  up;  but  never  put  any  citron  or 
orange  to  it  till  you  ufe  it. 

To  make  Mince  Meat. 

TAKE  a pound  of  beef,  a pound  of  apples,  two 
pounds  of  fuet,  two  pounds  of  fugar,  two  pounds  of 
currants,  one  pound  of  candied  lemon  or  orange  peel, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  citron,  an  ounce  of  fine  fpices, 
mixed  together ; half  an  ounce  of  fait',  and  fix  rinds  of 
lemon  fhred  fine.  Let  the  whole  of  rhefe  ingredients 
be  well  mixed,  adding  brandy  and  wine  fufficient,  to 
your  palate. 

Orange  and  Lemon  Tarts. 

TAKE  fix  large  oranges  or  lemons,  rub  them  well 
with  fait,  and  put  them  into  water,  with  a handful 
of  fait  in  it,  for  two  days.  Then  change  them  every 
day  with  frefh  water,  without  fait  for  a fortnight.  Boil 
them  till  they  are  tender,  and  then  cut  them  into  half- 
quarters corner-ways  as  thin  as  poffible.  Take  fix  pip- 
pins pared,  cored,  and  quartered,  and  put  them  into  a 
pint  of  water.  Let  them  boil  till  they  break,  then  put 
the  liquor  to  your  oranges  or  lemons,  half  the  pulp  of 
the  pippins  well  broken,  and  a pound  of  fugar.  ,Boil 
thefe  together  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  put  it  into  a 
pot;  and  fqueeze  into  it  either  the  juice  of  an  orange  or 
lemon,  according  to  which  of  the  tarts  you  intend  to 
make.  Two  fpoonsful  will  be  fufficient  to  give  a pro- 
per flavour  to  your  tart.  Put  fine  puff-pafte,  and  very 
thin,  into  vour  patty-pans,  which  muft  be  fmall  and 
ffiallow.  Before  you  put  your  tarts  into  the  oven,  take 
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a feather  or  brufh,  and  rub  them  over  with  melted 
butter,  and  then  lift  fume  double  refined  fugar  over  them, 
which  will  form  a pretty  iccing,  and  make  them  have  a 
plealing  effedt  on  the  eye. 

Tart  dc  Moi. 

PUT  round  your  difh  a pufTpafte,  and  then  a layer 
of  bifcuit;  then  a layer  of  butter  and  marrow,  another 
of  all  forts  of  fweetmeats,  -or  as  many  as  you  have,  and 
thus  proceed  till  your  difh  is  full.  Then  boil  a quart 
of  cream,  thicken  it  with  eggs,  and  put  in  a fpoonful  of 
orange  flower  water.  Sweeten  it  with  fugar  to  your 
tafte,  and  pour  it  over  the  whole.  Half  an  hour  will 
bake  it. 

Artichoke  Pie. 

BOIL  twelve  artichokes,  break  off  the  leaves  and 
chokes,  and  take  the  bottoms  clear  from  the  ftalks. 
Make  a good  puff-pafte  cruft,  and  lay  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  frefh  butter  all  over  the  bottom  of  your  pie. 
Then  lay  a row  of  artichokes,  ftrew  a little  pepper,  fait, 
and  beaten  mace  over  them,  then  another  row,  drew 
the  reft  of  your  fpice  over  them,  and  put  in  a quarter  of 
a pound  more  butter  cut  in  little  bits.  Take  half  an 
ounce  of  truffles  and  morels,  and  boil  them  in  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  water.  Pour  the  water  into  the  pie,  cut 
the  truffles  and  morels  very  fmall,  and  throw  them  all 
over  the  pie.  Pour  in  a gill  of  white  wine,  cover  your 
pie,  and  bake  it.  When  the  cruft  is  done  the  pie  will 
be  enough. 

Vermicelli  Pie. 


SEASON  four  pigeons  with  a little  pepper  and  fait, 
fluff  them  with  a piece  of  butter,  a few  crumbs  of  bread, 
and  a little  parfley  cut  fmall;  butter  a deep  earthen  difh 
well,  and  then  cover  the  bottom  of  it  with  two  ounces 
of  vermicelli.  Make  a puff-pafte,  roll  it  pretty  thick, 
and  lay  it  on  the  difh,  then  lay  in  the  pigeons,  the 
breafts  downwards,  put  a thick  lid  on  the  pie,  bake  it 
in  a moderate  oven.  When  it  is  enough,  take  a difh 
proper  for  it  to  be  fent  to  table  in,  and  turn  the  pie  on 
it.  The  vermicelli  will  be  then  on  the  top,  and  have  a 
pleafing  efFea.  ' 
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SECT.  IV. 

FISH  PIES. 

Eel  Pie. 

i WHEN  you  have  Ikinned,  gutted,  and  wafhed  your 
eels  very  clean,  cut  them  into  pieces  about  an  inch  and 
a half  long.  Seafon  them  with  pepper,  fait,  and  a little 
dried  fage  rubbed  finall.  Put  them  into  your  difh,  with 
as  much  water  as  will  juft  cover  them.  Make  a good 
puff-pafte,  Jay  on  the  lid,  and  fend  your  pie  to  the  oven, 
which  mult  be  quick,  but  not  fo  as  to  burn  the  cruft. 

Turbot  Pie. 

FIRST  parboil  your  turbot,  and  then  feafon  it  with  a 
little  pepper,  fait,  cloves,  nutmeg,  and  fweet-herbs  cut 
fine.  When  you  have  made  your  pafte,  lay  the  turbot 
in  your  difh,  with  fome  yolks  of  eggs,  and  a whole 
onion  which  muft  be  taken  out  when  the  pie  is  baked. — 
Lay  a good  deal  of  frefh  butter  on  the  top,  put  on  the 
lid,  and  fend  it  to  the  oven. 

Soal  Pie. 

COVER  your  difh  with  a good  cruft;  then  boil  two 
pounds  of  eels  till  they  are  tender,  pick  the  flefb  from  the 
bones,  and  put  the  bones  into  the  liquor  in  which  the  eels 
were  boiled,  with  a blade  of  mace  and  a little  fait.  Boil 
them  till  there  is  only  a quarter  of  a pint  of  liquor  left, 
and  then  ftrain  it.  Cut  the  lieth  off  the  eels  Very  fine, 
and  mix  with  it  a little  lemon-peel  chopped  finall,  fait, 
pepper,  and  nutmeg,  a few  crumbs  of  bread  grated, 
fome  parfley  cut  fine,  an  anchovy,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter.  Lay  this  in  the  bottom  of  your  difh. 
Cut  the  flefh  from  a pair  of  large  foals,  and  take  off  the 
fins,  lay  it  on  the  feafoning,  then  pour  in  the  liquor  the 
eels  were  boiled  in,  clofe  up  your  pie,  and  fend  it  to  the 
table. 

Flounder  Pie. 

GUT  your  flounders,  wafii  them  clean,  and  then  dry 
them  well  in  a cloth.  Give  them  a gentle  boil,  and  then 
V.  B b cut 
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cut  the  flefh  clean  from  the  bones,  lay  a good  cruft  over 
the  difli,  put  a little  frefli  butter  at  the  bottom,  and  on 
that  the  fifh.  Seafon  with  pepper  and  fait  to  your  taftc. 
Boil  the  bones  in  the  water  the  fifh  was  boiled  in,  with  a 
fmall  piece  of  horfe-radifh,  a little  parfley,  a bit  of 
lemon-peel,  and  a cruft  of  bread.  Boil  it  till  there  is  juft 
enough  liquor  for  the  pie,  then  ftrain  it,  and  pour  it 
over  the  fifh.  Put  on  the  lid,  and  fend  it  to  a moderate 
heated  oven. 

Carp  Pie. 

SCRAPE  off  the  feales,  and  then  gut  and  wafh  a 
large  carp  clean.  Take  an  eel,  and  boil  it  till  it  is  almoft 
tender;  pick  off  all  the  meat,  and  mince  it  fine,  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  crumbs  of  bread,  a few  fweet  herbs, 
lemon-^eel  cut  fine,  a little  pepper,  fait,  and  grated 
nutmeg;  an  anchovy,  half  a pint  of  oyfters  parboiled  and 
chopped  fine,  and  the  yolks  of  three  hard  eggs  cut  fmall. 
Roll  it  up  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  and  fill 
the  belly  of  the  carp.  Make  a good  cruft,  cover  the 
difli,  and  lay  in  your  fifh.  Save  the  liquor  you  boiled 
your  eel  in,  put  into  it  the  eel  bones,  and  boil  them 
with  a little  mace,  whole  pepper,  an  onion,  fome  fweet- 
herbs,  and  an  anchovy.  Boil  it  till  reduced  to  about 
half  a pint,  then  ftrain  it,  and  add  to  it  about  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  white  wine,  and  a piece  of  butter  about  the 
fize  of  a hen’s  egg  mixed  in  a very  little  flour.  Boil  it 
up,  and  pour  it  into  your  pie.  Put  on  the  lid,  and  bake 
it  an  hour  in  a quick  oven. 

Tench  Pie. 

PUT  a layer  of  butter  at  the  bottom  of  your  difli,  and 
grate  in  fome  nutmeg,  with  pepper,  fait,  and  mace. 
Then  lay  in  your  tench,  cover  them  with  fome  butter, 
and  pour  in  fome  red  wine  with  a little  water.  Then 
put  on  the  lid,  and  when  it  conies  from  the  oven,  pour 
in  melted  butter  mixed  with  fome  good  rich  gravy. 

i Trout  Pie. 

TAKE  a brace  of  trout,  and  lard  them  with  eels; 
raife  the  cruft,  and  put  a layer  of  frefli  butter  at  the 
bottom.  Then  make  a forcemeat  of  trout,  muflirooms, 
truffles,  morels,  chives,  and  frefli  butter.  Seafon  them 
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with  fait,  pepper,  and  fpice;  mix  thefe  up  with  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs;  fluff  the  trout  wfith  it,  lay  them  in  the  dith, 
cover  them  with  butter,  put  on  the  lid,  and  fend  it  to 
the  oven.  Have  fome  good  fifh  gravy  ready,  and  when 
the  pie  is  done,  raife  the  cruft,  and  pour  it  in. 

Salmon  Pie. 

WHEN  you  have  made  a good  cruft,  take  a piece  of 
freth  falmon,  well  cleanfed,  and  feafon  it  with  fait,  mace, 
and  nutmeg.  Put  a piebe  of  butter  at  the  bottom  ol 
your  dith,  and  then  lay  in  the  falmon.  Melt  butter  in 
proportion  to  the  fize  of  your  pie,  and  then  take  a lob- 
fter,  boil  it,  pick  out  all  the  fleth,  chop  it  fmall,  bruife 
the  body,  and  mix  it  well  with  the  butter.  Pour  it 
over  your  falmon,  put  on  the  lid,  and  let  it  be  well  baked. 

Herring  Pie. 

PIAVING  fcaled,  gutted,  and  waflted  your  herrings 
clean,  cut  off  their  heads,  fins,  and  tails.  Make  a good 
cruft,  cover  your  di(h,  and  feafon  your  herrings  with 
beaten  mace,  pepper,  and  fait.  Put  a little  butter  in 
the  bottom  of  your  difh,  and  then  the  herrings.  Over 
thefe  put  fome  apples  and  onions  diced  very  thin.  Put 
fome  butter  on  the  top,  then  pour  in  a little  water,  lay- 
on  the  lid,  fend  it/  to  the  oven,  and  let  it  be  well  baked. 

Loljler  Pie. 

BOIL  two  or  three  lobfters,  take  the  meat  out  of  the 
tails  and  cut  it  into  different  pieces.  Then  take  out  all 
the  fpawn,  and  the  meat  of  the  claws;  beat  it  well  in  a 
mortar,  and  feafon  it  with  pepper,  fait,  two  fpoonsful  of 
vinegar,  and  a little  anchovy  liquor.  Melt  half  a pound 
of  trefh  butter,  and  ftir  all  together,  with  the  crumbs  of 
a halfpenny  roll  rubbed  through  a fine  cullender,  and  the 
yolks  of  ten  eggs.  Put  a fine  puft-pafte  over  your  dith, 
lay  in  the  tails  firft,  and  the  reft  of  the  meat  on  them.. 
Put  on  the  lid,  and  bake  it  in  a flow  oven. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

PANCAKES  AND  FRITTERS. 

THE  principal  things  to  be  obferved,  of  a general 
nature,  in  drefling  thefe  articles  is,  that  your  pan 
be  thoroughly  clean,  that  you  fry  them  in  nice  fweet  lard, 
or  frefh  butter,  of  a light  brown  colour,  and  that  the 
greafe  is  thoroughly  drained  from  them  before  you  carry 
them  to  table. 

Pancakes. 

BEAT  fix  or  eight  eggs  well  together,  leaving  out 
half  the  whites,  and  ftir  them  into  a quart  of  milk.  Mix 
your  flour  firft  with  a little  of  the  milk,  and  then  add 
the  reft  by  degrees.  Put  in  two  fpoonsful  of  beaten 
ginger,  a glafs  of  brandy,  and  a little  fait,  and  ftir  all  well 
together.  Put  a piece  of  butter  into  your  ftew-pan,  and 
then  pour  in  a ladleful  of  batter,  which  will  make  a pan- 
cake, moving  the  pan  round,  that  the  batter  may  fpread 
all  over  it. — Shake  the  pan,  and  when  you  think  one  fide 
is  enough,  turn  it,  and  when  both  tides  are  done,  lay  it 
in  a difh  before  the  fire;  and  in  like  manner  do  the  reft. 
Before  you  take  them  out  of  the  pan,  raife  it  a little, 
that  they  may  drain,  and  be  quite  clear  of  greafe.  When 
you  fend  them  to  table,  ftrew  a little  fugar  over  them. 

Cream  Pancakes. 

MIX  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  with  half  a pint  of 
cream,  two  ounces  of  fugar,  and  a littfe  beaten  cinna- 
mon, mace,  and  nutmeg.  Rub  your  pan  with  lard,  and 
Try  them  as  thin  as  pollible.  Grate  over  them  fomefine 
fugar. 

Pice  Pancakes. 

TAKE  three  fpoonsful  of  flour  of  rice,  and  a quart 
of  cream.  Set  it  on  a flow  fire,  and  keep  ftirring  it  till 
it  is  as  thick  as  pap.  Pour  into  it  half  a pound  of  but- 
ter, and  a nutmeg  grated.  I hen  pour  it  into  an  earthen 
pan,  and  when  it  is  cold,  ftir  in  three  or  four  fpoonsful 

of  flour,  a little  fait,  fome  fugar,  and  nine  eggs  well 
r beaten.. 
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beaten.  Mix  all  well  together,  and  fry  them  nicely. 
When  cream  is  not  to  be  had,  you  muft  ufe  new  milk, 
but  in  that  cafe  you  muft  add  a fpoonful  more  ot  the 
flour  of  rice. 

P ink-  colon  red  Pancakes. 

BOIL  a large  beet-root  till  it  is  tender,  and  then 
beat  it  fine  in  a marble  mortar.  Add  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs,  two  fpoonsful  of  flour,  and  three  fpoonsful  of 
cream.  Sweeten  it  to  your  tafte,  grate  in  half  a nut- 
meg, and  add  a glafs  of  brandy.  Mix  all  well  toge- 
ther, and  fry  your  pancakes  in  butter.  Garnifh  them 
with  green  fweetmeats,  preferved  apricots,  or  green 
fprigs  of  myrtle. — This  makes  a pretty  corner-difh  either 
for  dinner  or  flipper. 

Clary  Pancakes. 

TAKE  three  eggs,  three  fpoonsful  of  fine  flour,  and 
a little  fait.  Beat  them  well  together,  and  mix  them 
with  a pint  of  milk.  Put  lard  into  your  pan,  and  when 
it  is  hot,  pour  in  your  batter  as  thin  as  poffible,  then  lay 
in  fome  clary  leaves  wafhed  and  dried,  and  pour  a little 
more  batter  thin  over  them.  Fry  them  of  a nice  brown, 
and  ferve  them  up  hot. 

Plain  Fritters. 

GRATE  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf,  and  put  it  into 
a pint  of  milk;  mix  it  very  fmooth,  and,  when  cold,  add 
the  yolks  of  five  eggs,  three  ounces  of  fifted  fugar,  and 
fome  grated  nutmeg.  Fry  them  in  hog’s-lard,  and  when, 
done,  pour  melted  butter,  wine,  and  fugar  into  the  difh. 

Cujlard  Fritters. 

BEAT  up  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  with  one  fpoonful 
of  flour,  half  a nutmeg,  a little  fait,  and  a glafs  of 
brandy,  add  a pint  of  cream,  fweeten  it,  and  bake  it  in 
a fmall  difh.  When  cold  cut  it  into  quarters,  and  dip 
them  in  batter  made  of  half  a pint  of  cream,  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  milk,  four  eggs,  a little  flour,  and  a little 
ginger  grated.  Fry  them  in  a good  lard  or  dripping,  and 
when  done,  ftrew  over  them  fome  grated  fugar. 

Apple 
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Apple  Fritters. 

TAKE  tome  of  the  largeft  apples  you  can  get,  pare 
and  core  them,  and  then  cut  them  into  round  dices, 
"lake  halt  a pint  of  ale  and  two  eggs,  and  beat  in  as 
much  flour  as  will  make  it  rather  thicker  than  a common 
pudding,  with  nutmeg  and  fugar  to  your  tarte.  Let  it 
Hand  three  or  four  minutes  to  rife.  Dip  your  dices  of 
apple  into  the  batter,  fry  them  crifp,  and  ferve  them  up 
with  fugar  grated  over  them,  and  wine  fauce  in  a boat. 

Water  Fritters. 

TAKE  five  or  fix  fpoonsful  of  flour,  a little  fait,  a 
quart  of  water,  eight  eggs  well  beat  up,  aglafs  of  brandy, 
and  mix  them  all  well  together.  The  longer  they  are 
made  before  d refled,  the  better.  Juft  before  you  do 
them,  melt  half  a pound  of  butter,  and  beat  it  well  in. 
Fry  them  in  hog’s-lard. 

White  Fritters. 

TAKE  two  ounces  of  rice,  wall]  it  clean  in  water, 
and  dry  it  before  the  fire.  Then  beat  it  very  fine  in  a 
mortar,  and  fift  it  through  a lawn  fieve.  Put  it  into  a 
faucepan,  juft  wet  it  with  milk,  and  when  it  is  tho- 
roughly moiftened  add  to  it  another  pint  of  milk.  Set 
the  whole  over  a ftove,  or  very  flow  fire,  and  take  care 
to  keep  it  always  moving.  Put  in  a little  ginger,  and 
fome  candied  lemon-peel  grated.  Keep  it  over  the  fire, 
till  it  is  come  almoft  to  the  thicknefs  of  a fine  pafte. 
When  it  is  quite  cold  fpread  it  out  with  a rolling-pin, 
and  cut  it  into  little  pieces,  taking  care  they  do  not  ftick 
to  each  other.  Flour  your  hands,  roll  up  your  fritters 
handfomely,  and  fry  them.  When  done,  ftrew  on  them 
feme  fugar,  and  pour  over  them  a little  orange  flower 
water. 

Hajly  Fritters. 

PUT  fome  butter  into  a ftew-pan,  and  let  it  heat. 
Take  half  a pint  of  good  ale,  and  ltir  into  it  by  degrees 
a little  flour.  Put  in  a few  currants,  or  chopped  apples, 
beat  them  up  quick,  and  drop  a large  fpoonful  at  a time 
all  over  the  pan.  Take  care  they  do  not  ftick  together ; 

turn 
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turn  them  with  an  egg-flice,  and  when  they  are  of  a fine 
brown,  lay  them  on  a difti,  flrew  fome  fugar  over  them, 
and  ferve  them  hot  to  table. 

Fritters  Royal. 

PUT  a quart  of  new  milk  into  a faucepan,  and  when 
ft  begins  to  boil,  pour  in  a pint  of  fack,  or  wine.  Then 
take  it  off,  let  it  ftand  five  or  fix  minutes,  fkim  off  the 
curd,  and  put  it  into  a bafon.  Beat  it  up  well  with  fix 
eggs,  and  feafon  it  with  nutmeg.  Then  beat  it  with 
a whifk,  and  add  flour  fufficient  to  give  it  the  ufual 
thicknefs  of  batter;  put  in  fome  fugar,  and  fry  them 
quick. 

Tanfey  Fritters. 

POUR  a pint  of  boiling  milk  on  the  crumb  of  a 
pennv-loaf,  let  it  ftand  an  hour,  and  then  put  as  much 
juice  of  tanfey  to  it  as  will  give  it  a flavour.  Add  to  it  a 
little  of  the  juice  of  fpinach,  in  order  to  make  it  green. 
Put  to  it  a fpoonful  of  Ratafia-water,  or  brandy,  fweeten 
it  to  your  tafte,  grate  the  rind  of  half  a lemon,  beat  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  mix  them  ail  together.  Put 
them  in  a ftew-pan,  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter; 
ftir  it  over  a flow  fire,  till  it  is  quite  thick;  take  it  off, 
and  let  it  ftand  two  or  three  hours;  then  drop  a fpoonful 
at  a time  info  a pan  ot  boiling  lard;  and  when  done, 
grate  fugar  ovgr  them,  and  ferve  wine-fauce  in  a boat. 
Garnifh  the  difli  with  flices  of  orange. 

Rice  Fritters. 

BOIL  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice  in  milk  till  it  is 
pretty  thick;  then  mix  it  with  a pint  of  cream,  four  eggs, 
fome  fugar,  cinnamon  and  nutmeg;  fix  ounces  of  cur- 
rants waffled  and  picked,  a little  fait,  and  as  much  flour 
as  will  make  it  a thick  batter.  Fry  them  in  little  cakes 
in  boiling  lard,  and  when  done,  fend  them  up  with 
white  fugar  and  butter. 

Chicken  Fritters. 

PUT  on  a ftew-pan  with  fome  new  milk,  and  as 
much  flour  of  rice  as  will  be  neceffary  to  make  it  of  a 
tolerable  thicknefs.  Beat  three  or  tour  eggs,  the  yolks 
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and  whites  together,  and  mix  them  well  with  the  rice 
and  milk.  Add  to  them  a pint  of  rich  cream,  fet  it  over 
a ftove,  and  ftir  it  well.  Put  in  fome  powdered  fugar, 
fome  candied  lemon-peel  cut  fmall,  and  fome  frefh- 
grated  lemon-peel.  Take  all  the  white  meat  from  a 
roafted  chicken,  pull  it  into  fmall  fhreds,  put  it  to  the 
reft  of  the  ingredients,  and  ftir  it  all  together.  Then 
take  it  off,  and  it  will  be  a very  rich  pafte.  Roll  it  out, 
cut  it  into  fmall  fritters,  and  fry  them  in  boiling  lard. 
Strew  the  bottom  of  the  dith  with  fugar  finely  powdered. 
Put  in  the  fritters,  and  fhake  fome  fugar  over  them. 

Bilboquet  Fritters. 

BREAK  five  eggs  into  two  handsful  of  fine  flour, 
and  put  milk  enough  to  make  it  work  well  together. 
Then  put  in  fome  fait,  and  work  it  again.  When  it  is 
well  made,  put  in  a tea-fpoonful  of  powder  of  cinna- 
mon, the  fame  quantity  of  lemon-peel  grated,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  candied  citron  cut  very  fmall.  Put  on  a 
ftew-pan,  rub  it  over  with  butter,  and  put  in  the  pafte. 
Set  it  over  a very  flow  fire,  and  let  it  be  done  gently, 
without  flicking  to  the  bottom  or  fides  of  the  pan. 
When  it  is  in  a manner  baked,  take  it  out,  and  lay  it  on 
a difli.  Set  on  a ftew-pan  with  a large  quantity  of  lard; 
when  it  boils,  cut  the  pafte  the  fize  of  a finger,  and 
then  cut  it  acrofs  at  each  end,  which  will  rife  and  be 
hollow,  and  have  a very  good  effedl.  Put  them  into 
the  boiling  lard;  but  great  care  mull  be  taken  in  frying 
them,  as  they  rife  fo  much.  When  they  are  done,  fi ft 
fome  fugar  on  a warm  difli,  lay  on  the  fritters,  and  fift 
fome  more  fugar  over  them. 

Orange  Fritters. 

TAKE  five  or  fix  fvveet  oranges,  pare  off  the  out- 
fide  as  thin  as  poflible,  and  cut  them  m quarters;  take 
out  the  feeds  and  boil  the  oranges  with  a little  fugar ; 
make  a pafte  with  fome  white  wine,  flour,  a fpoonful 
of  frefli  butter  melted  and  a little  fait  y mix  it  neither 
too  thick  nor  too  thin;  it  fliould  rope  in  pouring  from 
the  fpoon.  Dip  the  quarters  of  your  orange  into  this 
pafte,  and  fry  them  in  hog’s  lard  till  they  are  of  a light 
1 browu. 
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brown.  Serve  them  glazed  with  fine  fugar  and  a 
falamander. 

Strawberry  Fritters. 

MAKE  a pafte  with  fome  flour,  a fpoonful  of  brandy, 
a glafs  of  white  wine,  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs  beat 
it  bup  ft  iff,  with  fome  lemon  peel  Hired  fine  ; mix  it 
Well,  not  too  thick  or  thin  ; dip  fome  large  ftraw- 
berries  into  it,  fry  them,  and  glaze  them  with  a fala- 
mander. 

Any  kind  of  fruit  may  be  fried  in  the  fame  manner  $ 
if  not  in  feal'on,  preferved  are  better. 

Strawberry  Fritters. 

MAKE  a batter  with  flour,  a fpoonful  of  fweet  oil, 
another  of  white  wine,  a little  rafped  lemon-peel,  and 
the  whites  of  two  or  three  eggs;  make  it  pretty  foft,  juft 
fit  to  drop  with  a fpoon.  Mix  fome  large  ftrawberries 
with  it  and  drop  them  with  a fpoon  into  the  hot  fritters. 
When  of  a good  colour,  take  them  out,  and  drain  them 
on  a fieve.  When  done,  ftrew  fome  fugar  over  them, 
or  glaze  them,  and  lerve  them  to  table. 

Bafpberry  Fritters. 

GRATE  the  crumb  of  a French  roll,  or  two  Naples 
bifcuits,  and  put  to  it  a pint  of  boiling  cream.  When 
cold,  add  to  it  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  well  beat  up 
Mix  all  well  together  with  fome  rafpberry  juice;  drop 
them  into  a pan  of  boiling  lard  in  very  fmall  quantities. 
When  done  ftick  them  with  blanched  almonds  fliced. 

Currant  Fritters. 

TAKE  half  a pint  of  ale  that  is  not  bitter,  and  ftir 
into  it  as  much  flour  as  will  make  it  pretty  thick  with  a 
few  currants.  Beat  it  up  quick,  have  the  lard  boiling, 
and  put  a large  fpoonful  at  a time  into  the  pan. 

German  Fritters. 

TAKE  fome  well  tafted  crifp  apples;  pare,  quarter, 
and  core  them;  take  the  core  quite  out,  and  cut  them 
into  round  pieces.  Put  into  a ftew-pan  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  French  brandy,  a table  fpoontul  of  fine  fugar 
VI.  C c pounded. 
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pounded,  and  a little  cinnamon.  Put  the  apples  into  this 
liquor,  and  fet  them  over  a gentle  fire,  ftirring  them 
often,  but  not  to  break  them.  Set  on  a ftew-pan  with 
fome  lard.  When  it  boils  drain  the  apples,  dip  them  in 
fome  fine  flour,  and  put  them  into  the  pan.  Strew  fome 
fugar  over  the  difh,  and  fet  it  on  the  fire;  lay  in  the 
fritters,  ftrew  a little  fugar  over  them,  and  glaze  them 
over  with  a red-hot  falamander. 

Almond  Fraze. 

STEEP  a pound  of  Jordan  almonds  blanched  in  a 
pint  of  cream,  ten  yolks  of  eggs,  and  four  whites. 
Then  take  out  the  almonds,  and  pound  them  fine  in  a 
mortar;  mix  them  again  in  the  cream  and  eggs,  and  put 
in  fome  fugar,  and  grated  white  bread.  Stir  them  all 
together,  put  fome  frelh  butter  into  the  pan,  and  as  foon 
as  it  is  hot,  pour  in  the  batter,  ftirring  it  in  the  pan  till  it 
is  of  a good  thicknefs.  When  enough,  turn  it  into  a 
difli,  and  throw  fugar  over  it. 


C H A P.  XVII. 

TARTS  AND  PUFFS. 

WE  have  already  given  direflions  for  making  pufF- 
pafle  for  tarts,  as  alfo  the  making  of  Tarts  as  well 
as  Pies,  in  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  chapter. 
We  have,  therefore,  here  to  treat  only  of  thofe  of  a 
fmaller  and  more  delicate  kind,  concerning  which  the 
following  general  obfervations  are  neceflary. 

If  you  ufe  tin  patties  to  bake  it,  butter  the  bottoms, 
and  then  put  on  a very  thin  bit  of  cruft,  otherwife  you 
will  not  be  able  to  take  them  out;  but  if  you  bake  them 
in  glafs  or  china,  you  need  only  ufe  an  upper  cruft. 
Put  fome  fine  fugar  at  the  bottom,  then  lay  in  your  fruit, 
ftrew  more  fugar  at  top,  cover  them,  and  bake  them  in 
a flack  oven.  Currants  and  rafberries  make  an  exceed- 
ing good  tart,  and  require  little  baking. 

Apples  and  pears  intended  for  tarts  muft  be  managed 
5 thus: 
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thus:  cut  them  into  quarters,  and  take  out  the  cores, 
then  cut  the  quarters  acrofs,  and  put  them  into  a fauce- 
pan,  with  as  much  water  as  will  barely  cover  them, 
and  let  them  fimmer'on  a flow  fire  till  the  fruit  is  tender. 
Put  a good  piec.e  of  lemon-peel  into  the  water  with  the 
fruit,  and  then  have  your  patties  ready.  Lay  fine  fugar 
at  bottom,  then  your  fruit,  and  a little  fugar  at  top. 
Pour  over  each  tart  one  tea-fpoonful  of  lemon-juice,  and 
three  of  the  liquor  they  were  boiled  in  3 then  put  on  your 
lid,  and  bake  them  in  a flack  oven.  Apricot  tarts  may 
be  made  in  the  fame  manner,  only  that  you  mud  not  put  - 
in  any  lemon  juice. 

Preferved  fruit  requires  very  little  baking,  and  that 
which  is  very  high  preferved,  fhould  not  be  baked  at  all. 

In  this  cafe,  the  cruft  lhould  be  firft  baked  upon  a tin  the 
fize  ot  the  intended  tart;  cut  it  with  a marking-iron,  and 
when  cold,  take  it  off,  and  lay  it  on  the  fruit. 
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DIFFERENT  KINDS  of  TARTS. 

Eajberry  Tart. 

ROLL  out  fome  thin  puff-pafte,  and  lay  it  in  a patty- 
pan; then  put  in  fo.me  rafberries,  and  ftrew  over  them 

fome  very  fine  fugar.  Put  on  the  lid,  and  bake  it. 

Ihen  cut  it  open,  and  put  in  half  a pint  of  cream,  the 
yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs  well  beaten,  and  a little  fugar. 
Give  it  another  heat  in  the  oven,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe. 

Green  Almond  Tarts. 

GATIL  R fome  almonds  off  the  tree  before  they 
begin  to  iLell,  fcrape  off  the  down,  and  put  them  into  a 
pan  wit  1 ome  cold  fpring  water.  T hen  put  them  into  a 
millet  with  more  fpring  water,  fet  it  on  a flow  fire,  and 
e it  lcmain  till  it  juft  fimmers.  Change  the  water 
twice  and  let  them  remain  in  the  laft  till  they  begin  to 

? .v 11  ifl' , 5n  tr,^e  t^em  out,  and  dry  them  well  in  a 
cloth  Make  a fyrup  with  double-refined  fugar,  put  them 

into  ir,  and  let  them  fimmer  a fhort  time.  Do  the  fame 
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the  ndxt  day,  put  them  into  a (tone  jar,  and  cover  them 
very  clofe,  for  if  the  leaft  air  comes  to  them,  they  will 
turn  black.  The  yellower  they  are  before  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  water,  the  greener  they  will  be  after  they  are 
done.  Put  them  into  your  cruft,  cover  them  with  fyrup, 
Jay  on  the  lid,  and  bake  them  in  a moderate  oven. 

Angelica  Tarts. 

PARE  and  core  fome  golden  pippins,  or  nonpareils; 
then  the  ftalks  of  angelica,  peel  them,  and  . cut  them 
into  fmall pieces;  apples  and  angelica,  of  eacti  an  equal 
quantity.  Boil  the  apples  in  juft  water  enough  to  cover 
them,  with  lemon-peel  and  fine  fugar.  Do  them  very 
gently  till  they  become  a thin  fyrup,  and  then  ftrain  it 
off.  Put  it  on  the  fire  with  the  angelica  in  it,  and  let  it 
boil  ten  minutes.  Make  a puff-pafte,  lay  it  at  the  hot*, 
tom  of  the  tin,  and  then  a layer  of  apples,  and  a layer 
of  angelica,  till  it  is  full.  Pour  in  fome  fyrup,  put  on 
the  lid,  and  fend  it  to  a very  moderate  oven. 

Mheubarb  Tarts. 

TAKE  the  ftalks  of  rheubarb  that  grow  in  a garden, 
peel  them,  and  cut  them  into  fmall  pieces.  Then  do  it 
in  every  refpe61  the  fame  as  a goofeberry  tart. 

Spinach  Tarts. 

SCALD  fome  fpinach  in'  boiling  water,  and  then 
drain  it  quite  dry.  Chop  it,  and  liew  it  in  fome  butter 
and  cream,  with  a very  little  fait,  fome  fugar,  fome  bits 
of  citron,  and  a very  little  orange  flower  water.  Put  it 
into  very  fine  puff-pafte,  and  let  it  be  baked  in  a mode- 
rate oven. 

Petit  Patties. 

MAKE  a fhort  cruft,  and  roll  it  thick,  take  a piece 
of  veal,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  bacon  and  beef  fuet. 
Shred  them  all  very  fine,  feafon  them  with  pepper  and 
fait,  and  a little  fvveet-herbs.  Put  them  into  a ftew-panx 
and  keep  turning  them  about,  with  a few  muthrooms 
chopped  fmall,  for  eight  or- ten  minutes.  Then  fill  your 
patties,  and  cover  them  with  cruft.  Colour  them  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  bake  them.-—  Ihefe  make  a 
J Yery 
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very  pretty  garnifh,  and  give  a handfome  appearance  to 
a large  difh. 

Orange  Tarts. 

GRATE  a little  of  the  outfide  riad  of  a Seville 
orange;  fqueeze  the  juice  of  it  into  a difh,  throw  the 
peels  into  water,  and  change  it  often  for  four  days. 
Then  fet  a fauce-pan  of  water  on  the  fire,  and  when  it 
boils  put  in  the  oranges;  but  mind  to  change  the  water 
twice  to  take  out  the  bitternefs.  When  they  are  tender, 
wipe  them  well,  and  beat  them  in  a mortar  till  they  are 
fine.  Then  take  their  weight  in  double-refined  fugar, 
boil  it  into  a fyrup,  and  feum  it  very  clean.  Put  in  the 
pulp,  and  boil  altogether  till  it  is  clear.  Let  it  ftand 
till  cold,  then  put  it  into  the  tarts,  and  fqueeze  in  the 
juice,  Bake  them  in  a quick  oven. 

Chocolate  Tarts. 

RASP  a quarter  of  a pound  of  chocolate,  and  a ftick 
of  cinnamon,  and  add  to  them  fome  frefli  lemon-peel 
grated,  a little  < fait,  and  fome  fugar.  Then  take  two 
fpoonsful  of  fine  flour,  and  the  yolks  of  fix  eggs  well 
beaten  and  mixed  with  fome  milk.  Put  all  thele  into  a 
ftewpan,  and  let  them  be  a little  time  over  the  fire. 
Then  take  it  off,  put  in  a little  lemon-peel  cut  fmall, 
and  let  it  Hand  till  it  is  cold.  Beat  up  enough  of  the 
whites  of  eggs  to  cover  it,  and  put  it  into  puff-pafle. 
When  it  is  baked,  fift  fome  fugar  over  it,  and  glaze  it 
with  a falamander. 

SECT.  II. 

PUFFS,  &c. 

Sugar  Puffs. 

BEAT  up  the  whites  of  ten  eggs  till  they  rife  to  a 
high  froth,  and  then  put  them  into  a marble  mortar, 
with  as  much  double-refined  fugar  as  will  make  it  thick. 
Then  rub  it  well  round  the  mortar,  put  in  a few  car- 
raway  feeds,  and  take  a flieet  of  wafers,  and  lay  it  on 
as  broad  as  a fix-pence,  and  as  high  as  you  can.  Put 

them 
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them  into  a moderately  heated  oven  for  about  a quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  and  they  will  have  a very  white  and  de- 
licate appearance. 

Lemon  Puff's. 

TAKE  a pound  of  double-refined  fugar,  bruife  it, 
and  lift  it  through  a fine  fieve.  Put  it  into  a bowl,  with 
the  juice  of  two  lemons,  and  mix  them  together.  Then 
beat  the  white  of  an  egg  to  a very  high  froth,  put  it  into 
your-  bowl,  beat  it  half  an  hour,  and  then  put  in  three 
eggs,  with  two  rinds  of  lemons  grated.  Mix  it  well  up, 
and  throw  fugar  on  your  papers,  drop  on  the  puffs  in 
fmali  drops,  and  bake  them  in  a moderately  heated  oven. 

Almond  Puff's. 

TAKE  two  ounces  of  fvveet  almonds,  blanch  them, 
and  beat  them  very  fine  with  orange-flower  water.  Beat 
up  the  whites  of  three  eggs  to  a very  high  froth,  and 
then  ftrew  in  a little  fifted  fugar.  .Mix  your  almonds 
with  the  fugar  and  eggs,,  and  then  add  more  fugar  till  it 
is  as  thick  as  pafte.  Lay  it  in  cakes  and  bake  them  in 
a flack  oven  on  paper. 

Chocolate  Puffs. 

BEAT  and  fift  half  a pound  of  double-refined  fugar, 
fcrape  into  it  an  ounce  of  chocolate  very  fine,  and  mix 
them  together.  Beat  up  the  white  of  an  egg  to  a very 
high  froth,  and  ftrew  into  it  your  fugar  and  choco- 
late. Keep  beating  it  till  it  is  as  thick  as  pafte,  then 
fugar  your  paper,  drop  them  on  about  the  fize  of  a 
fix-pence,  and  bake  them  in  a very  flow  oven. 

Curd  Puffs. 

PUT  a little  rennet  into  twro  quarts  of  milk,  and 
when  it  is  broken,  put  it  into  a coarfe  cloth  to  drain. 
Then  rub  the  curd  through  a hair  fieve,  and  put  to  it 
four  ounces  of  butter,  ten  ounces  of  bread,  half  a nut- 
meg, a ledicn-peel  grated,  and  a fpoonful  of  wine. 
Sweeten  with  fugar  to  your  tafte,  rub  your  cups  with 
butter,  and  put  them  into  the  oven  for  about  half  an 
hour. 

Wafers , 
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Wafers. 

TAKE  a fpoonful  of  orange-flower  water,  two  fpoons- 
ful  of  flour,  two  of  fugar,  and  the  fame  of  milk.  Beat 
them  well  together  for  half  an  hour;  then  make  your 
wafer  tongs  hot,  and  pour  a little  of  your  batter  in  to 
cover  your  irons.  Bake  them  on  a flove  fire,  and  as 
they  are  baking,  roll  them  round  a flick  like  a fpiggot. 
When  they  are  cold,  they  will  be  very  cnfp,  and  are 
proper  to  be  eat  either  with  jellies  or  tea. 

» 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

CHEESECAKES  AND  CUSTARDS. 

SECT.  I. 

CHEESECAKES. 

THE  fhorter  time  any  cheefecakes  are  made,  before 
put  into  the  oven,  the  better;  but  more  particu- 
larly almond,  or  lemon  cheefecakes,  as  ftanding  long 
will  make  them  grow  oily,  and  give  them  a difagreeable 
appearance.  Particular  attention  muft  likewife  be  paid 
to  the  heat  of  the  oven,  which  muft  be  moderate;  for  if 
it  is  too  hot,  they  will  be  fcorched,  and  confequently 
their  beauty  fpoiled;  and,  if  too  flack,  they  will  look 
black  and  heavy. 

(Jommon  Cheefecakes. 

PUT  a fpoonful  of  rennet  into  a quart  of  new  milk, 
and  fet  it  near  The  fire.  When  the  milk  is  blood-warm, 
and  broken,  drain  the  curd  through  a coarfe  fieve.  Now 
and  then  break  the  curd  gently  with  your  fingers,  and 
rub  into  it  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  the  fame 
quantity  of  fugar,  a nutmeg,  and  two  Naples  bifcuits 
grated ; the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  the  white  of  one, 
with  an  ounce  of  almonds  well  beaten  with  two  lpoons- 
ful  of  rofe-water,  and  the  fame  of  fack.  Then  clean  and 
wafh  fix  ounces  of  currants,  and  put  them  into  the  curd. 
Mix  all  well  together,  fill  your  patty-pans,  and  fend 
them  to  a moderate  oven. 


Fine 
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Fine  Cheefecakes. 

PUT  a pint  of  cream  into  a faucepan  over  the  fire, 
and  when  it  is  warm,  add  to  it  five  quarts  of  milk,  im- 
mediately taken  from  the  cow.  Then  put  to  it  fome 
rennet,  give  it  a flir  about,  and  when  it  is  turned,  put 
the  curd  into  a linen  cloth  or  bag.  Let  it  drain  well 
away  from  the  whey,  but  do  not  fqueeze  it  too  much. — 
Put  it  into  a mortar,  and  pound  it  as  fine  as  butter. 
Add  to  it  half  a pound  of  fweet-almonds  blanched,  and 
half  a pound  of  macaroons,  both  beat  exceeding  fine,  but 

if  you  have  no  macaroons,  Naples  bifcuits  will  do. 

Then  add  the  yolks  of  nine  eggs  well  beaten  up,  a grated 
nutmeg,  a little  rofe,  or  orange-flower-water,  and  half 
a pound  of  fine  fugar.  Mix  all  well  together,  and  melt 
a pound  and  a quarter  of  butter,  and  flir  it  well  in. 
Then  make  a puff-pafte  in  this  manner:  Take  a pound 
of  fine  flour,  wet  it  with  cold  water,  roll  it  out,  put  into 
it  by  degrees  a pound  of  frelh  butter,  and  fhake  a little 
flour  on  each  coat  as  you  roll  it.  Then  proceed  to  finifli 
your  bufinefs  as  before  diredted,  and  fend  them  to  the 
oven.  For  variety,  when  you  make  them  of  maca- 
roons, put  in  as  much  tindture  of  faffron,  as  will  give 
them  a high  colour,  but  no  currants.  Thefe  may  be 
called  faffron  cheefecakes. 

Bread  Cheefecakes. 

SLICE  a penny  loaf  as  thin  as  poffijble,  then  pour  on 
it  a pint  of  boiling  cream,  and  Jet  it  Hand  two  hours. — 
Then  take  eight  eggs,  half  a pound  of  butter,  and  a nut- 
meg grated.  Beat  them  well  together,  and  mix  them 
into  the  cream  and  bread,  with  half  a pound  of  currants 
well  wafhed  and  dried,  and  a fpoonful  of  white  wine  or 
brandy.  Bake  them  in  patty-pans,  or  raifed  cruft. 

Rice  Cheefecakes. 

BOIL  four  ounces  of  rice  till  it  is  tender,  and  then 
put  it  into  a fieve  to  drain.  Mix  with  it  four  eggs  well 
beaten  up,  half  a pound  of  butter,  half  a pint  of  cream, 
fix  ounces  of  fugar,  a nutmeg  grated,  and  a glafs  of 

brandy 
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brandy  or  ratifie  water.  Beat  them  all  well  together, 
then  put  them  into  raifed  crufts,  and  bake  them  in  a 
moderate  oven. 

Almond  Cheefecakes. 

TAKE  four  ounces  of  fvveet  almonds,  blanch  them, 
and  put  them  into  cold  water  j then  beat  them  in  a mar- 
ble mortar,  or  wooden  bowl,  with  Tome  rofe- water. — • 
Put  to  it  four  ounces  of  fugar,  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs 
beat  fine.  Work  it  in  rhe  mortar,  or  bowl,  till  it  be- 
comes white  and  frothy,  and  then  make  a rich  puff-pafte 
as  follows:  Take  half  a pound  of  flour,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  rub  a little  of  the  butter  into  the  flour, 
mix  it  ftiff  with  a little  cold  water,  and  then  roll  your 
pafte  ftraight  out.  Strew  on  a little  flour,  and  lay  over 
it,  in  thin  bits,  one  third  of  vour  butter:  throw  a little 
more  flour  over  the  butter,  and  do  the  like  three  dif- 
ferent times.  Then  put  the  pafte  into  your  tins,  fill  them, 
grate  fugar  over  them,  and  bake  them  in  a gentle  oven. 

Or  you  may  make  Almond  Cheefecakes  thus: 

TAKE  four  ounces  of  almonds,  blanch  them,  and  beat 
them  with  a little  orange-flower  water;  add  the  yolks  of 
eight  eggs,  the  rind  of  a large  lemon  grated,  half  a 
pound  of  melted  butter,  and  fugar  to  your  tafte;  lay  a 
thin  puff-pafte  at  the  bottom  of  your  tins,  and  little  flips 
acrofs.  Add  about  half  a dozen  bitter  almonds. 

Lemon  Chcefecakes. 

BOIL  the  peelings  of  two  large  lemons  till  they  are 
tender;  then  pound  them  well  in  a mortar,  with  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  loaf  fugar,  the  yolks  of  fix  eggs,  half  a 
pound  of  frefli  butter,  and  a little  curd  beat  fine".  Pound 
and  mix  all  together,  lav  a puff-pafte  in  your  patty-pans, 
fill  them  half  full  and  bake  them. 

Orange  cheefecakes  muft  be  done  the  fame  way;  but 
you  muft  boil  the  peel  in  two  or  three  waters  to  deprive 
lit  of  its  bitter  tafte. 

Citron  Cheejecakes. 

BEAT  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  mix  them  with  a 
nuart  of  boiled  cream,  f When  it  is  cold,  fet  it  on  the 
VT  D d fire. 
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fire,  and  let  it  boil  till  it  curds.  Blanch  fome  almonds, 
beat  them  with  orange-flower  water,  and  put  them  into 
cream,  with  a few  Naples  bifcuits,  and  green  citron 
Hired  fine.  Sweeten  it  to  your  tafte,  and  bake  them  in 
cups. 

SECT.  II. 

CUSTARDS. 

IN  making  of  cuftards,  the  greateft  care  mud  be 
taken  that  your  pan  be  well  tinned ; and  always  remem- 
ber to  put  a fpoonful  of  water  into  it,  to  prevent  your 
ingredients  (ticking  to  the  bottom. 

Plain  Cvjlards .. 

PUT  a quart  of  good  cream  over  a How  fire,  with  a 
little  cinnamon,  and  four  ounces  of  fugar.  When  it  has 
boiled,  take  it  off  the  fire,  beat  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs, 
and  put  to  them  a fpoonful  of  orange-flower  water,  to 
prevent  the  cream  from  cracking.  Stir  them  in  by  de- 
grees as  your  cream  cools,  put  the  pan  over  a very  flow 
fire,  ftir  it  carefully  one  way  till  it  is  almoft  boiling,  and 
then  pour  it  into  cups. 

Or  you  may  make  them  in  this  Manner: 

TAKE  a quart  of  new  milk,  fvveeten  to  your  tafte, 
beat  up  well  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  and  the  whites  of 
four.  Stir  them  into  the  milk,  and  bake  it  in  china 
bafons.  Or  put  them  into  a deep  china  difh,  and  pour 
boiling  water  round  them*,  till  the  water  is  better  than 
half  way  up  their  Tides ; but  take  care  the  water  does  not 
boil  too  fafi,  left  it  fliould  get  into  your  cups,  and  ipoil 
your  cuftards. 

Baked  CuJlanL 

BOIL  a pint  of  cream  with  fome  mace,  and  cinna- 
mon, and  when  it  is  cold,  take  four  yolks  and  two  whites 
of  eggs,  a little  rofe  and  orange-flower  water  and  fack, 
and  nutmeg  and  fugar  to  your  palate.  Mix  them  well  , 
together,  and  bake  it  in  cups. 

Rice 
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Bice  Cujlards. 

PUT  a blade  of  mace  and  a quartered  nutmeg  into 
a quart  of  cream ; boil  it,  then  (train  it,  and  add  to  it 
fome  whole  rice  boiled,  and  a little  brandy.  . Sweeten  it 
to  your  palate,  ftir  it  over  the  fire  till  it  thickens,  and 
fen*  it  up  in  cups,  or  a dilh.  It  may  be  ufed  either  hot 
or  cold. 

Almond  Cujlards. 

TAKE  a quarter  of  a pound  of  almonds,  blanch  and 
beat  them  very  fine,  and  then  put  them  into  a pint  of 
cream,  with  two  fpoonsful  of  rofe-water.  Sweeten  it  to 
your  palate,  beat  up  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  very  fine, 
and  put  it  in.  Stir  all  together  one  way  over  the  fire 
till  it  is  thick,  and  then  pour  it  into  cups. 

Lemon  Cujlards . 

TAKE  half  a pound  of  double-refined  fugar,  the 
juice  of  two  lemons,  the  rind  of  one  pared  very  thin,  the 
inner-rind  of  one  boiled  tender  and  rubbed  through  a 
lieve,  and  a pint  of  white  wine.  Let  them  boil  for  fome 
time,  then  take  out  the  peel  and  a little  of  the  liquor, 
and  fet  it  to  cool.  Pour  the  reft  into  the  difh  you  intend 
for  it,  beat  four  yolks  and  two  whites  of  eggs,  and  mix 
them  with  your  cool  liquor.  Strain  them  into  your  difh, 
ftir  them  well  together,  and  fet  them  on  a flow  fire  in 
boiling  water.  When  it  is  enough,  grate  the  rind  of  a 
lemon  on  the  top,  and  brown  it  over  vvith  a hot  fala- 
mander.  This  may  be  eaten  either  hot  or  cold. 

Orange  Cujlards. 

BOIL  very  tender  the  rind  of  half  a Seville  orange, 
4nd  then  beat  it  in  a mortar  till  it  is  very  fine.  Put  to  it 
a fpoonful  of  the  befi  brandy,  the  juice  of  a Seville  orange, 
four  ounces  of  loaf  fugar,  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs. 
Beat  them  all  wTell  together  for  ten  minutes,  and  then 
pour  in  by  degrees  a pint  of  boiling  cream.  Keep  beat- 
ing them  till  they  are  cold,  then  put.  them  in  cuftard 
cups,  and  fet  them  in  a dilh  of  hot  water.  . Let  them 
fiand  till  they  are  fet,  then  take  them  out,  and  ftick 
preferved  orange  on  the  top.  Thefe,  like  the  former, 
fliay  be  ferved  up  either  hot  or  cold. 

Beejl 
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Beejl  Cujiards. 

SET  a pint  of  beeft  over  the  fire,  with  a little  cin^ 
namon,  and  three  bay-leaves,  and  let  it  be  boiling  hot. 
Then  take  it  off,  and  have  ready  mixed  a fpoonful  of 
flour,  and  the  fame  of  thick  cream.  Pour  the  hot  beeft 
upon  it  by  degrees,  mix  it  well  together,  and  fweeten  it 
to  your  tafte.  You  may  bake  it  either  in  crufts  or  cups, 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

CAKES , BISCUITS,  Sc. 

ONE  very  material  matter  to  be  attended  to  in  mak=» 
ing  thefe  articles  is,  that  all  your  ingredients  are 
ready  at  the  time  you  are  going  to  make  them,  and  that 
you  do  not  leave  them  till  your  bufinefs  is  done;  but  be 
particularly  obfervant  with  refpebt  to  the  eggs  when 
beaten  up,  which,  if  left  at  any  time,  muft  be  again 
beaten,  and  by  that  means  your  cake  will  not  be  fo  light 
as  it  otherwife  would  and  ought  to  be.  If  you  ufe  butter 
to  your  cakes,  be  .careful  in  beating  it  to  a fine  cream 
before  you  mix  the  fugar  with  it.  Cakes  made  with  rice, 
feeds,  or  plumbs,  are  beft  baked  with  wooden  girths, 
as  thereby  the  heat  will  penetrate  into  the  middle,  which 
will  not  be  the  cafe  if  baked  in  pots  or  tins.  The  heat 
of  the  oven  muft  be  proportioned  to  the  fize  of  the  cake! 

• j 

A Good  Common  Cake. 

TAKE  fix  ounces  of  ground  rice,  and  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  flour,  the  yolks  and  whites  of  nine  eggs,  half  a 
pound  of  lump-fugar,  pounded  and  fifted,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  carraway-feeds.  Mix  thefe  well  together,  and 
bake  it  an  hour  in  a quick  oven. 

A Rich  Seed  Cake. 

TAKE  a pound  and  a quarter  of  flour  well  dried,  a 
pound  of  butter,  a pound  of  loaf-fugar,  beat  and  fitted, 
eight  eggs,  two  ounces  of  carraway-feeds,  one  nutmeg 

grated 
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grated,  and  its  weight  in  cinnamon.  Firft  beat  your 
butter  to  a cream,  then  put  in  your  fugar ; beat  the 
whites  of  your  eggs  by  themfelves,  and  mix  them  with 
your  butter  and  fugar,  and  then  beat  up  the  yolks  and 
mix  with  the  whites.  Beat  in  your  flour,  fpices,  and 
feed,  a little  before  you  fend  it  away.  Bake  it  two 
hours  in  a quick  oven. 

A round  Cake  Plain. 

BEAT  a pound  of  butter  in  an  earthen  pan  till  it  is 
like  a fine  thick  cream,  then  beat  in  nine  whole  eggs 
till  quite  light.  Put  in  a glafs  of  brandy,  a little  lemon- 
peel  fhred  fine;  then  work  in  a pound  and  a quarter  of 
flour.  Put  it  into  your  hoop  or  pan  and  bake  it  for 
one  hour. 

A pound  plumb  cake  is  made  the  fame,  with  putting 
one  pound  and  a half  of  clean  waflied  currants  and  half 
a pound  of  candied  lemon  or  orange-peel. 

Cream  Cakes. 

BEAT  the  whites  of  nine  eggs  to  a ftiff  froth,  ftir  it 
gently  with  a fpoon  left  the  froth  lhould  fall,  and  to  every 
white  of  an  egg  grate  the  rinds  of  two  lemons.  Shake 
in  gently  a fpoontul  of  double-refined  fugar  fifted  fine, 
lav  a wet  flieet  of  paper  on  a tin,  and  with  a fpoon 
drop  the  froth  in  little  lumps  on  it,  at  a fmall  diftance 
from  each  other.  Sift  a good  quantity  of  fugar  over 
them,  fet  them  in  the  oven  after  the  bread  is  out,  and 
clofe  up  the  mouth  of  it,  which  will  occafion  the  froth 
to  rife.  As  foon  as  they  are  coloured  • they  will  be 
fufficiently  baked;  then  take  them  out,  and  put  two 
bottoms  together;  lay  them  on  a fieve,  and  fet  them  to 
dry  in  a cool  oven. 

Wedding  or  Chriflening  Cake . 

TAKE  three  pounds  and  three  quarters  of  butter, 
lour  pounds  and  a halt  ot  flour,  three  pounds  of  fugar, 
fix  pounds  of  currants,  one  pound  and  a half  of  candied 
lemon-peel,  half  a pound  of  almonds,  half  a pound  of 
citron,  thirty  eggs,  and  a pint  of  brandy  and  milk. 
Beat  your  butter  in  a pan  till  it  is  like  thick  cream, 

5 but 
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but  be  fure  not  to  make  it  too  hot;  then  add  your 
eggs  by  degrees  till  they  are  quite  light,  then  beat  in 
half  your  Hour,  then  put  your  milk  and  brandy  in ; grate 
the  rinds  of  fix  lemons  and  put  in  the  reft  of  your  flour, 
currants,  candied  lemon-peel,  almonds,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  fpices,  beat  and  fifted  through  a fine  fieve, 
fuch  as  cloves,  mace,  nutmegs,  cinnamon,  and  allfpice; 
only  put  half  an  ounce  of  the  whole  in.  If  you  bake 
the  whole  in  one  cake  it  will  take  three  hours  but  muft 
not  be  baked  too  quick, 

The  above  Cake  is  made  exactly  the  fame  as  at 
Tupp  and  Perry’s  in  Oxford  Street. 

Rice  Cakes. 

BEAT  the  yolks  of  fifteen  eggs  for  near  half  an  hour 
with  a whifk;  then  put  to  them  ten  ounces  of  loaf-fugar 
lifted  fine,  and  mix  them  well  together  Then  put  in 
half  a pound  of  ground  rice,  a little  orange-water  or 
brandy,  and  the  rinds  of  two  lemons  grated.  Then  put 
in  the  whites  of  feven  eggs  well  beaten,  and  ftir  the 
whole  together  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Put  them  in 
a hoop,  and  fet  it  in  a quick  oven  for  half  an  hour,  and 
it  will  be  properly  done. 

Gingerbread  Cakes. 

TAKE  three  pounds  of  flour,  a pound  of  fugar,  the 
fame  quantity  of  butter  rolled  in  very  fine,  two  ounces  of 
beaten  ginger,  and  a large  nutmeg  grated.  Then  take 
a pound  of  treacle,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream,  and 
make  them  warm  together.  Work  up  the  bread  (lift, 
roll  it  out,  and  make  it  up  into  thin  cakes.  Cut  them 
out  with  a tea-cup  or  ftnail  glafs,  or  roll  them  round  like 
nuts,  and  bake  them  in  a flack  oven  or  tin  plates. 

Bath  Cakes  or  Buns. 

TAKE  half  a pound  of  butter,  and  one  pound  of  flour; 
rub  the  butter  well  into  the  flour;  add  five  eggs,  and  a 
tea-cup  full  of  yeaft.  Set  the  whole  well  mixed  up  before 
the  fire  to  rife;  when  fufficiently  rofe  add  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  fine  powder  fugar,  an  ounce  of  carrawavs  well 
mixed  in,  then  roll  them  out  in  little  cakes  and  bake 
them  on  tins;  they  may  cither  be  eat  for  breakfaft  or  tea. 
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Shrewjbury  Cakes. 

'BEAT  half  a pound  of  butter  to  a fine  cream,  and 
put  in  the  fame  weight  ot  flour,  one  egg,  fix  ounces  of 
beaten  and  fifted  loaf  fugar,  and  half  an  ounce  of  carra- 
way  feeds.  Mix  them  with  a pafte,  roll  them  thin,  and 
cut  them  round  with  a fmall  glafs,  or  little  tins;  puck 
them,  lay  them  on  fheets  of  tin;  and  bake  them  in  a flow- 
oven. 

Portugal  Cakes. 

MIX  into  a pound  of  fine  flour  a pound  of  loaf-fugar 
beat  and  lifted,  and  rub  it  into  a pound  of  pure  fweet 
butter  till  it  is  thick  like  grated  white  bread;  then  put  to 
it  two  fpoonsful  of  rofe- water,  two  of  fack,  and  ten  eggs; 
and  then  work  them  well  with  a whifk,  and  put  in  eight 
ounces  of  currants.  Butter  the  tin  pans,  fill  them  but 
half  full,  and  bake  them.  If  made  without  currants, 
they  will  keep  half  a year. 

Saffron  Cakes. 

TAKE  a quartern  of  fine  flour,  a pound  and  a half 
of  butter,  three  ounces  of  carraway  feeds,  fix  eggs 
well  beaten,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves  and  mace 
fine  beaten  together,  a little  cinnamon  pounded,  a 
pound  of  fugar,  a little  rofe-water  and  faffron,  a pint 
and  a half  of  yeafl,  and  a quart  of  milk.  Mix  all  toge- 
ther lightly  in  the  following  manner:  firft  boil  your  milk 
and  butter,  then  fkim  off  the  butter,  and  mix  it  with  your 
flour,  and  a little  of  the  milk.  Stir  the  yeaft  into  the 
reft,  and  (train  it.  Mix  it  with  the  flour,  put  in  youis 
feeds  and  fpice,  rofe-water,  tinffure  of  faffron,  fugar, 
and  eggs.  Beat  it  all  well  up,  and  bake  it  in  a hoop  or 
pan  well  buttered.  Send  it  to  a quick  oven,  and  an  hour 
and  a half  will  do  it. 

Pruffian  Cakes. 

TAKE  half  a pound  of  dried  flour,  a pound  of  beaten 
and  lifted  fugar,  the  yolks  and  whites  of  feven  eggs 
beaten  feparately,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  the  peels  of  two 
finely  grated,  and  half  a pound  of  almonds  beat  fine  with 
rofe-water.  When  you  have  beat  the  w'hites  of  the  eggs 
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to  a froth,  put  in  the  yolks,  and  every  thing  elfe,  except 
the  flour,  and ‘beat  them  well  together.  Shake  in  the 
flour  juft  before  you  fet  k in  the  oven,  and  be  particu- 
larly careful  to  beat  the  whites  and  yolks  feparately, 
otherwife  your  cake  will  be  heavy,  and  very  un- 
pleafant. 

Queen  Cakes. 

TAKE  a pound  of  fugar,  and  beat  and  fift  it;  a 
pound  ot  well  dried  flour,  a pound  of  butter,  eight  eggs, 
and  half  a pound  of  currants  wafhed  and  picked;  grate 
a nutmeg,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  mace  and  cinnamon. 
Work  your  butter  to  a cream,  and  put  in  your  fugar; 
beat  the  whites  of  your  egg s near  half  an  hour,  and  mix 
them  with  your  fugar  and  butter.  Then  beat  your  yolks 
near  half  an  hour,  and  put  them  to  your  butter.  Beat 
the  whole  well  together,  and  when  it  is  ready  for  the 
oven,  put  in  your  flour,  fpices,  and  currants.  Sift  a 
little  fugar  over  them,  and  bake  them  in  tins. 

Almond  Cakes. 

TAKE  two  ounces  of  bitter,  and  one  pound  of  fweet 
almonds,  blanched  and  beat,  with  a little  rofe  or  orange 
flower  water,  and  the  white  of  one  egg;  half  a pound  of 
lifted  loaf  fugar,  eight  yolks  and  three  whites  of  eggs, 
the  juice  of  half  a lemon  and  the  rind  grated.  Mix  the 
whole  well  together,  and  either  bake  it  in  one  large  pan, 
or  feveral  fmall  ones. 

/ Little  Plumb  Cakes. 

f ,, 

TAKE  half  a pound  of  fugar  finely  powdered,  two 
pounds  of  flour  well  dried,  four  yolks  and  two  whites  of 
eggs,  half  a pound  of  butter  wafhed  with  rofe-water, 
fix  fpoonsful  of  cream  warmed,  and  a pound  and  a half 
of  currants  unwafhed,  but  picked  and  rubbed  very  clean 
in  a cloth.  Mix  all  well  together,  then  make  them  up 
into  cakes,  bake  them  in  a hot  oven,  and  let  them  ftand 
half  an  hour  till  they  are  coloured  on  both  fides.  Then 
take  down  the  oven  lid,  and  let  them  ftand  to  foak.  You 
muft  rub  the  butter  well  into  the  flour,  then  the  eggs 
and  cream,  and  then  the  currants. 
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Ratafia  Cakes. 

FIRST  blanch,  and  then  beat  halt  a pound  or  fweet 
almonds,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  bitter  almonds,  in 
fine  orange,  rofe,  or  ratafia  water,  to  keep  the  almonds 
from  oiling.  Take  a pound  of  fine  fugar  pounded  and 
lifted,  and  mix  it  with  your  almonds.  Have  ready  the 
whites  of  four  eggs  well  beaten,  and  mix  them  lightly 
with  the  almonds  and  fugar.  Put  it  into  a preferving- 
pan,  and  fet  it  over  a moderate  fire.  Keep  ftirring  it  one 
way  until  it  is  pretty  hot,  and  when  a little  cool,  form 
it  in  fmall  rolls,  and  cut  it  into  thin  cakes.  Dip  your 
hands  in  flour,  and  fhake  them  on  them;  give  each  a 
light  tap  with  your  finger,  and  put  them  on  fugar  pa- 
pers. Sift  a little  fugar  on  them  before  you  put  them  into 
the  oven,  which  mull  be  quite  flack. 

Apricot  Cakes. 

TAKE  a pound  of  ripe  apricots,  fcald  and  peel  them, 
and,  as  foon  as  you  find  the  lkin  will  come  off,  take  out 
the  flones.  Beat  the  fruit  in  a mortar  to  a pulp;  then 
boil  half  a pound  of  double-refined  fugar,  with  a fpoon- 
ful  of  water,  fkim  it  well,  and  put  to  it  the  pulp  of  your 
apricots.  Let  it  fimmer  a quarter  of  an  hour  over  a flow 
fire,  and  keepflirring  it  all  the  time.  Then  pour  it  into 
fhallow  fiat  glaffes,  turn  them  out  upon  glafs  plates,  put 
them  into  a ftove,  and  turn  them  once  a day  till  they 
are  dry. 

Orange  Cakes. 

QUARTER  what  quantity  you  pleafe  of  Seville 
oranges  that  have  very  good  rinds,  and  boil  them  in  two 
or  three  waters  until  they  are  tender,  and  the  bitternefs 
gone  off.  Skim  them,  and  then  lay  them  on  a clean 
napkin  to  dry.  Take  all  the  (kins  and  feeds  out  of  the 
pulp,  with  a knife,  fined  the  peels  fine,  put  them  to  the 
pulp,  weigh  them,  and  put  rather  more  than  their  weight 
of  fine  fugar  into  a pan,  with  juft  as  much  water  as  will 
diffolve  it.  Boil  it  till  it  becomes  a perfe£f  fugar,  and 
then,  by  degrees,  put  in  your  orange-peels  and  pulp. 
Stir  them  well  before  you  fet  them  on  the  fire;  boil  it 
very  gently  till  it  looks  clear  and  thick,  and  then  put 
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them  into  flat-bottomed  glafles.  Set  them  in  a (love, 
jyid  keep  them  in  a conftant  and  moderate  heat;  and 
when  they  are  candied  on  the  top,  turn  them  out  upon 
glades. 

Lemon  Cakes. 

I A KB  the  whites  of  ten  eggs,  put  to  them  three 
fpoonsful  of  rofe  or  orange-flower  water,  and  beat  them 
an  hour  with  a whifk.  Then  put  in  a pound  of  beaten 
and  fifted  fugar,  and  grate  into  it  the  rind  of  a lemon. 
When  it  is  well  mixed  put  in  the  juice  of  half  a lemon, 
and  the  yolks  of  ten  eggs  beat  fmooth.  Juft  before  you 
put  it  into  the  oven,  ftir  in  three  quarters  of  a pound  of 
flour,  butter  your  pan,  put  it  into  a moderate  oven,  and 
an  hour  will  bake  it. 

1 # 
Currant  Cakes. 

/• 

DRY  well  before  a fire  a pound  and  a half  of  fine 
flour,  take  a pound  of  butter,  half  a pound  of  fine  loaf 
rngar  well  beaten  and  fifted,  four  yolks  of  eggs,  four 
fpoonsful  of  rofe-water,  the  fame  of  fack,  a little  mace, 
and  a nutmeg  grated.  Beat  the  eggs  well,  and  put 
them  to  the  rofe  water  and  fack.  Then  put  to  it  the 
fugar  and  butter.  Work  them  all  together,  and  then 
drew  in  the  currants  and  flour,  having  taken  care  to 
have  them  ready  warmed  for  mixing.  You  may  make 
fix  or  eight  cakes  of  them;  but  mind  to  bake  them  of  a 
fine  brown,  and  pretty  crifp. 

Whigs. 

PUT  half  a pint  of  warm  milk  to  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  fine  flour,  and  mix  in  it  two  or  three  fpoonsful 
of  light  barm.  Cover  it  up,  and  fet  it  before  the  fire  an 
hour,  in  order  to  make  it  rife.  Work  into  the  pafte 
four  ounces  of  fugar,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  butter. 
Make  it  into  cakes,  or  whigs,  with  as  little  flour  as  pof- 
fible,  and  a few  feeds,  and  bake  them  in  a quick  oven. 

Common  Bifcuits. 

BEAT  eight  eggs  well  up  together,  and  mix  with 
them  a pound  of  lifted  fugar  with  the  rind  of  a lemon 
grated.  Whifk  it  about  till  it  looks  light,  and  then  put 
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in  a pound  of  flour,  with  a little  rofe-water.  Sugar  them 
. over,  and  bake  them  in  tins,  or  on  papers. 

Sponge  Bifcuits. 

BEAT  the  yolks  of  twelve  eggs  for  half  an  hour;  then 
.put  in  a pound  and  a half  of  fugar  beat  and  fifted,  and 
whifk  it  till  you  fee  it  rife  in  bubbles.  Then  beat  the 
whites  to  a flrong  froth,  and  whifk  them  well  with  your 
fugar  and  yolks.  Work  in  fourteen  ounces  of  flour, 
with  the  rinds  of  two  lemons  grated.  Bake  them  in  tin 
moulds  buttered,  and  in  a quick  oven.  They  will  take 
about  half  an  hour  baking;  but  before  you  put  them  into 
the  oven,  remember  to  flit  pounded  fugar  over  them. 

Spanifh  Bifcuits. 

TAKE  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  beat  them  half  an 
hour,  and  then  put  to  them  eight  fpoonsful  of  lifted 
fugar.  Then  beat  the  whites  to  a flrong  froth,  and  work 
(hem  well  with  the  yolks  and  fugar.  Put  in  four 
fpoonsful  of  flour,  and  a little  lemon-peel  cut  fine.  Mix 
all  well  together,  and  bake  them  on  paper. 

Drop  Bifcuits. 

BEAT  up  the  whites  of  fix  eggs,  and  the  yolks  of  ten, 
with  a fpoonful  of  rofe-water,  and  then  put  in  ten  ounces 
of  beaten  and  fifted  loaf-fugar.  Whifk  them  well  for 
halt  an  hour,  and  then  add  an  ounce  of  carraway-feeds 
cruflied  a little,  and  fix  ounces  of  fine  flour.  Mix  the 
whole  well  together,  drop  them  on  papers,  and  bake 
them  in  a moderately  heated  oven. 

Lemon  Bifcuits. 

TAKE  the  yolks  of  ten  eg  gs  and  the  whites  of  five? 
and  beat  them  well  together,  with  four  fpoonsful  of 
orange-flower-water,  till  they  froth  up.  Then  put  in  a 
pound  of  loaf-fugar  fifted,  beat  in  one  way  for  half  an 
hour  or  more,  put  in  half  a pound  of  flour,  with  the 
rafpings  of  two  lemons,  and  the  pulp  of  a fmall  one. — 
Butter  your  tin,  and  bake  it  in  a quick  oven;  but  do  not 
flop  up  the  mouth  at  firft,  for  fear  it  fhould  fcorch. 
Duft  it  with  fugar  before  you  put  it  into  the  oven. 

E e 2 Macaroons 
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Macaroons. 

BLANCH  and  beat  fine  a pound  of  fweet  almonds, 
and  put  to  them  a pound  of  fugar  and  a little  rofe-water, 
to  keep  them  from  oiling.  Then  beat  the  whites  of 
feven  eggs  to  a troth,  put  them  in,  and  work  the  whole 
well  together.  Drop  them  on  wafer-paper,  grate  fugar 
over  them,  and  put  them  into  the  oven. 

Green  Caps. 

HAVING  gathered  as  many  codlins  as  you  want, 
juft  before  they  are  ripe,  green  them  in  the  fame  manner 
as  for  preferving.  I hen  rub  them  over  with  a little  oiled 
butter,  grate  double-refined  fugar  over  them,  and  fet 
them  in  the  oven  till  they  look  bright,  and  fparkle  like 
froft.  Ihen  take  them  out,  and  put  them  into  a china 
dilh.  Make  a very  fine  cuftard,  and  pour  it  round  them. 
Stick  fingle  flowers  in  every  apple,  and  ferve  them  up. 

Black  Caps. 

TAKE  out  the  cores,  and  cut  into  halves  twelve 
large  apples.  Place  them  on  a tin  patty-pan  as  clofe  as 
they  can  lie,  with  the  fiat  fide  downwards.  Squeeze  a 
lemon  into  two  fpoonsful  of  orange-flower-water,  and 
pour  it  over  them.  Shred  fome  lemon-peel  fine,  and 
throw  over  them,  and  grate  fine  fugar  over  all.  Set 
them  in  a quick  oven,  and  half  an  hour  will  do  them. 
When  you  fend  them  to  table,  ftrew  fine  fugar  all  over: 
the  difh. 

Snow  Balls. 


PARE  and  take  out  the  cores  of  five  large  baking 
apples,  and  fill  the  hole's  with  orange  or  quince  marma-  I 
lade.  Then  make  fome  good  hot  pafte,  roll  your  apples> 
in  it,  and  make  your  cruft  of  an  equal  thicknefs.  Put 
them  in  a tin  dripping-pan,  bake  them  in  a moderate 
oven,  and  when  you  take  them  out,  make  icing  for 
them,  directions  for  which,  you  will  find  at  the  clofe  o 
the  fecond  feCtion  in  the  next  chapter.  Let  your  icin' 
be  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  fet  them  at  ; 
good  difiance  from  the  fire  till  they  are  hardened;  bu 
take  care  you  do  not  let  them  brown.  Put  one  in  thoj 
middle  of  a dilh,  and  the  others  round  it. 
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THE  ART  OF  CONFECTIONARY. 


SECT.  I. 

THE  METHOD  OF  PREPARING  SUGARS  AND 

COLOURS. 

HE  firft  procefs  in  the  art  of  confe&ionary  is  that 


of  clarifying  fugars,  which  requires  great  care  and 
attention,  and  muft  be  done  according  to  the  following 
direction : 

Break  the  white  of  an  egg  into  your  preferving-pan, 
put  to  it  four  quarts  of  water,  and  beat  it  up  to  a froth 
with  a whifk.  Then  put  in  twelve  pounds  of  fugar,  mix 
all  together,  and  fet  it  over  the  fire.  When  it  boils  put 
in  a little  cold  water,  and  in  this  manner  proceed  as 
many  times  as  may  be  necelfary  till  the  fcum  appears 
thick  on  the  top.  Then  remove  it  from  the  fire,  and 
when  it  is  fettled  take  off  the  fcum,  and  pafs  it  through 
a ftraining-bag.  If  the  fugar  fhould  not  appear  very  fine, 
give  it  another  boil  before  you  (train  it. — This  is  the  firft 
operation,  having  done  w'hich  you  may  proceed  to  cla- 
rify your  fugar  to  either  of  the  following  degrees: 

1.  Smooth  or  Candy  Sugar. — After  having  gone 
through  the  firft  procefs,  as  before  directed,  put  what 
quantity  you  may  have  occafion  for  over  the  fire,  and 
let  it  boil  till  it  is  fmooth.  This  you  may  know  by  dipping 
your  (kimmer  into  the  fugar,  and  then  touching  it  be- 
tween your  fore-finger  and  thumb,  and  immediately  on 
opening  them,  you  will  obferve  a fmall  thread  drawn 
between,  which  will  immediately  break,  and  remain  on 
a drop  on  your  thumb,  which  will  be  a fign  of  its  being 
in  fome  degree  of  fmoothnefs.  Then  give  it  another 
boiling,  and  it  will  draw  into  a larger  firing,  when  it 
will  have  acquired  the  firft  degree,  from  whence  we 
proceed  to 
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2.  Bloom  Sugar. — In  this  degree  of  refining  fugar,  you 
mull  boil  it  longer  than  in  the  former  procefs,  and  then 
dip  your  fkimmer  in,  fhaking  off  what  fugar  you  can  into 
the  pan:  then  blow  with  your  mouth  ftrongly  through 
the  holes,  and  if  certain  bladders,  or  bubbles,  go  through, 
it  will  be  a proof  that  it  has  acquired  the  fecond  degree. 

3.  Feathered  Sugar. — To  prove  this  degree,  dip  the 
fkimmer  into  the  fugar  when  it  has  boiled  longer  than 
in  the  former  degrees.  When  you  have  fo  done,  firft- 
fhake  it  over  the  pan,  then  give  it  a fudden  flirt  behind 
you,  and  if  it  is  enough,  the  fugar  will  fly  off  like 
feathers. 

4.  Crackled  Sugar. — Boil  your  fugar  longer  than  in 
the  preceding  degree;  then  dip  a flick  into  it,  and  im- 
mediately, put  it  into  a pan  of  cold  water,  which  you 
mud  have  by  you  for  that  -purpofe.  Draw  off  the  fugar 
that  hangs  to  the  flick  into  the  water,  and  if  ic  becomes 
hard,  and  fnaps,  it  has  acquired  the  proper  degree;  but 
if  otherwife,  you  muft  boil  it  again  till  it  anfwers  that 
trial.  Be  particularly  careful  that  the  water  you  ufe  for 
this  purpofe  is  perfefllv  cold,  otherwife  you  will  be 
greatly  deceived. 

5.  Carmel  Sugars. — To  obtain  the  lafl  degree,  your 
fugar  muft  boil  longer  than  in  either  of  the  former  ope- 
rations. You  muft  prove  it  by  dipping  a flick,  firft  into 
the  fugar,  and  then  into  cold  water;  but  this  vou  muft 
obferve,  that  when  it  comes  to  the  carmel  height,  it 
will,  the  moment  it  touches  the  water,  fnap  like  glafs, 
which  is  the  higheft  and  lafl  degree  of  refining  fugar. 
When  you  boil  this  take  care  that  your  fire  is  not  too 
fierce,  left  it  ftiould,  by  flaming  up  the  fides  of  the  pan, 
caufe  the  fugar  to  burn,  difcolour  it,  and  thereby  deftroy 
all  your  labour. 

Having  thus  defcribed  the  various  degrees  of  re- 
fining  fugar,  we  (hall  now  point  out  the  method  ot  pre- 
paring  thofe  colours  with  which  they  may  be  tinged, 
according  to  the  fancy,  and  the  different  purpofes  for 
which  they  are  to  be  ufed. 


Red 
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Red  Colour. 

TO  make  this  colour,  boil  an  ounce  of  cochineal  in 
half  a f)int  of  water,  for  about  five  minutes;  then  add 
half  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
pounded  allum,  and  boil  the  whole  on  a flow  fire  about 
as  lon^  again.  In  order  to  know  it  it  is  done,  dip  a pen 
into  it°,  write  on  white  paper,  and  if  it  flievvs  the  colour 
clear,  it  is  fufficient.  Then  take  it  off  the  fire,  add  two 
ounces  of  fugar,  and  let  it  fettle.  Pour  it  clear  oflf,  and 
keep  it  in  a bottle  well  flopped  for  ufe. 

Blue  Colour. 

THIS  colour  is  only  for  prefent  ufe,  and  muft  be 
made  thus:  Put  a little  warm  water  in  a plate,  and  rub 
an  indigo  ftone  in  it  till  the  colour  is  come  to  the  tint  you 
would  have  it.  The  more  you  rub  it,  the  higher  the 
colour  will  be. 

Yellow  Colour. 

THIS  is  done  by  pouring  a little  water  into  a plate, 
and  rubbing  it  with  a bit  of  gumboge.  It  may  alfo  be 
done  with  yellow  lilly  thus:  Take  the  heart  of  the  flower, 
infufe  the  colour  with  milk-warm  water,  and  preferve  it 
in  a bottle  well  flopped. 

Green  Colour. 

TRIM  the  leaves  of  fome  fpinach,  boil  them  about 
half  a minute  in  a little  water,  then  ftrain  it  clear  off,  and 
it  will  be  fit  for  ufe. 

Any  alteration  may  be  made  in  thefe  colours,  by  mix- 
ing it  to  what  (hade  you  think  proper;  but,  on  thefe  oc- 
cafions,  tafte  and  fancy  muft  be  your  guide. 

Devices  in  Sugar. 

STEEP  gum-tragacanth  in  rofe-water,  and  with  fome 
double-refined  fugar  make  it  into  a pafte.  Colour  it  to 
' your  fancy,  and  make  up  your  device  in  fuch  forms  as 
you  may  think  proper.  You  may  have  moulds  made 
in  various  fhapes  for  this  purpofe;  and  your  devices  will 
be  pretty  ornaments  placed  on  the  top  of  iced  cakes., 
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Sugar  of  Rofes  in  various  Figures. 

CHIP  off  the  white  part  of  forrie  rofe-buds,  and  dry 
them  in  the  fun.  Pound  an  ounce  of  them  very  fine; 
then  take  a pound  of  loaf-fugar,  wet  it  in  fome  rofe- 
water,  and  boil  it  to  a candy  height;  then  put  in  your 
powder  of  rofes,  and  the  juice  of  a lemon.  Mix  all  well 
together,  then  put  it  on  a pie-plate,  and  cut  it  into  lo- 
zenges, or  make  it  into  any  kind  of  fhapes  or  figures 
your  fancy  may  draw.  If  you  want  to  ufe  them  as  or- 
naments for  a defert,  you  may  gild  or  colour  them  to 
your  tafte. 

\ 

SECT.  II. 

CREAMS  and  JAMS. 

Orange  Cream. 

PARE  off  the  rind  of  a Seville  orange  very  fine,  and 
then  fqueeze  out  the  juice  of  four  oranges.  Put  them 
into  a ftew-pan,  with  a pint  of  water,  and  eight  ounces 
of  fugar;  mix  with  them  the  whites  of  five  eggs  well  beat, 
and  fet  the  whole  over  the  fire.  Stir  it  one  way  till  it 
becomes  thick  and  wThite,  then  drain  it  through  a gauze, 
and  keep  flirring  it  till  it  is  cold.  Then  beat  the  yolks 
of  five  eggs  very  fine,  and  put  into  your  pan  with  fome 
cream  and  the  other  articles.  Stir  it  over  a flow  fire 
till  it  is  ready  to  boil,  then  pour  it  into  a bafon,  and 
having  flirred  it  till  it  is  quite  cold,  put  it  into  your  glafles. 

Lemon  Cream. 

CUT  off  the  rinds  of  two  lemons  as  thin  as  you  can, 
then  fqueeze  out  the  juice  of  three,  and  add  to  them  a 
pint  of  fpring  water.  Mix  with  them  the  whites  of  fix 
eggs  beat  very  fine,  fweeten  it  to  your  tafte,  and  keep 
ftirring  it  till  it  thickens,  but  be  careful  it  does  not  boil. 
Strain  it  through  a cloth,  then  mix  with  it  the  yolks  of 
fix  eggs  well  beat  up,  and  put  it  over  the  fire  to  thicken. 
Then  pour  it  into  a bowl,  and  when  it  is  thoroughly 
cold,  put  it  into  your  glafles. 
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Hart/horn  Cream. 

TAKE  four  ounces  of  the  fhavings  of  hartfhorn,  boil 
them  in  three  pints  of  water  till  it  is  reduced  to  halfapint, 
and  then  run  it  through  a jelly-bag.  Put  to  it  a pint  of 
cream,  and  four  ounces  of  fine  fugar,  and  let  it  juft  boil 
up.  Put  it  into  jelly-glafles,  let  it  ftand  till  it  is  cold, 
and  then,  by  dipping  your  glades  into  fcalding  water, 
it  will  flip  out  whole.  Then  flick  them  all  over  with 
flices  of  almond  cut  lengthways.  It  is  generally  eaten 
with  white- wine  and  fugar. 

Burnt  Cream. 


TAKE  a little  clarified  fugar,  put  it  into  your  fugar 
pan,  and  let  it  boil  till  it  colours  in  the  pan;  then  pour 
in  your  cream,  ftirring  it  all  the  time  till  the  fugar  is 
diflolved.  The  cream  may  be  made  in  the  following 
manner:  To  a pint  of  cream  take  five  eggs,  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  fine  fugar  and  a fpoonful  of  orange-flower- 
water;  fet  it  over  the  fire,  ftirring  it  till  it  is  thick;  but 
be  fure  it  does  not  boil,  or  elfe  it  will  curdle. 


Burnt  Cream  another  Way. 


BOIL  a pint  of  cream  with  fugar,  and  a little  lemon- 
peel  lbred  fine;  and  then  beat  up  the  yolks  of  fix,  and 
the  whites  of  four  eggs  feparately.  When  your  cream 
has  got  cool,  put  in  your  eggs,  with  a fpoonful  of  orange- 
flower-water,  and  one  of  fine  flour.  Set  it  over  the  fire, 
keep  ftirring  it  till  it  is  thick,  and  then  pour  it  into  a difh. 
"When  it  is  cold,  fift  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fine  fugar 
all  over  it,  and  hold  a hot  falamander  over  it,  till  it  is  of 
a nice  light  brown  colour. 


Blanched  Cream. 

1 AKE  a quart  of  very  thick  cream,  and  mix  with  it 
fome  fine  fugar  and  orange-flower-water.  Boil  it,  and 
beat  up  the  whites  of  twenty  -eggs  with  a little  cold 
cream;  ftrain  it,  and  when  the  cream  is  upon  the  boil, 
pour  m the  eggs,  and  keep  ftirring  it  till  it  comes  to  a 
thick  curd.  Then  take  it  up,  and  ftrain  it  again  through 
a hair  lieve;  beat  it  well  with  a fpoon  till  it  is  cold,  and 
then  put  it  into  a difh. 

VI. 
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Cream  d-la-Franchipane. 

PUT  two  fpoonsful  of  flour  into  a ftcw-pan,  with 
fome  grated  lemon-peel,  fome  dried  orange-flowers 
fhred  fine,  and  a little  fait;  beat  up  the  yolks  and  whites 
of  fix  eggs,  with  a pint  of  milk  and  a bit  of  fugar;  make 
it  boil  and  ftir  it  over  the  fire  half  an  hour:  when  cold 
life  it  to  make  a franchipane  pie  or  tartlets,  for  which 
nothing  more  is  neceflary  than  to  put  it  upon  a puff- 
pafte,  and  when  it  is  cold  glaze  it  with  fugar.  Toil 
may  put  in  a few  ratafia  bifcuits  to  give  it  a flavour. 

Whipt  Cream. 

TAKE  the  whites  of  eight  eggs,  a quart  of  thick 
cream,  and  half  a pint  of  fack.  Mix  them  together, 
and  fweeten  it  to  your  tafte  with  double-refined  fugar. 
You  may  perfume  it,  if  you  pleafe,  with  a little  mufk  or 
ambergris  tied  in  a rag,  and  fteeped  a little  in  the  cream. 
Whip  it  up  with  a whifk,  and  fome  lemon- peel  tied  in 
the  middle  of  the  whifk.  Take  the  froth  with  a fpoon, 
and  lay  it  in  your  glades  or  bafons.  This  put  over  fine 
tarts  has  a pretty  appearance. 

Spani/h  Cream. 

TAKE  three  fpoonsful  of  flour  of  rice  fiftcd  very  fine, 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  three  fpoonsful  of  water,  and 
two  of  orange-flower- w'ater.  Then  put  to  them  one  pint 
of  cream,  and  fet  it  upon  a good  fire;  keep  ftirring  it  till 
it  is  of  a proper  thicknefs,  and  then  pour  it  into  cups. 

Steeple  Cream. 

TAKE  five  ounces  of  hartfhorn,  and  two  ounces  of 
ifipglafs,  and  put  them  into  a done  bottle ; fill  it  up  with 
fair  water  to  the  neck;  put  in  a fmall  quantity  of  gum- 
arabic  and  gum-dragon ; then  tie  up  the  bottle  very  clofe, 
and  fet  it  into  a pot  of  water,  with  hay  at  the  bottom. 
When  it  has  flood  fix  hours,  take  it  out,  and  let  it  ftand 
an  hour  before  you  open  it- ; then  ftrain  it,  and  it  will  be  a 
flrong  jelly.  Take  a pound  of  blanched  almonds,  beat 
them  very  fine,  mix  it  with  a pint  of  thick  cream,  and 
fct  it  fland  a little;  then  ftrain  it  out,  and  mix  it  with  a 
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pound  of  jelly;  fet  it  over  the  fire  till  it  is  fcalding  hot 
and  fweeten  it  to  your  tafle  with  double-refined  fugar. 
Then  take  it  off,  put  in  a little  amber,  and  pour  it  into 
fmall  high  gallipots.  When  it  is  cold,  turn  them,  and 
lay  cold  cream  about  them  in  heaps.  Be  careful  it  does 
not  boil  when  you  put  in  the  cream. 

Barley  Cream. 

TAKE  a fmall  quantity  of  pearl-barley,  boil  it  in 
milk  and  water  till  it  is  tender,  and  then  drain  off  the 
liquor.  Put  your  barley  into  a quart  of  cream,  and  let 
it  boil  a little.  Take  the  whites  of  five  eggs,,  and  the 
yolk  of  one,  and  beat  them  up  with  a fpoonful  of  fine 
flour,  and  two  fpoonsful  of  orange-flower-water.  Then 
take  the  cream  off  the  fire,  mix  in  the  eggs  by  degrees, 
and  fet  it  over  the  fire  again  to  thicken.  Sweeten  it  to 
your  tafle,  and  pour  it  into  bafons  for  ufe. 


Pijlachio  Cream. 

TAKE  out  the  kernels  of  half  a pound  of  piflachio 
nuts,  and  beat  them  in  a mortar  with  a fpoonful  of  bran- 
dy. Put  them  into  a pan  with  a pint  of  good  cream, 
and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  beat  fine.  Stir  it  gently  over 
the  fire  till  it  grows  thick,  and  then  put  it  into  a china 
foup-plate.  When  it  is  cold,  flick  it  all  over  with  fmall 
pieces  of  the  nuts,  and  fend  it  to  table. 

Tea  Cream. 


BOIL  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  fine  hyfon  tea  with 
half  a pint  of  milk;  then  (train  it,  and  put  in  half  a pint  of 
cream,  and  two  fpoonsful  of  rennet.  Set  it  over  forne 
hot  embers  in  the  difli  you  intend  to  fend  to  table,  and 
cover  it  with  a tin  plate.  When  it  is  thick  it  will  be 
done,  and  fit  to  ferve  up. 

* Coffee  Cream. 


BOIL  three  ounces  of  coffee  with  a pint  and  a hal^ 
of  water,  and  when  it  has  boiled  up  four  or  five  times* 
let  it  fettle  and  pour  it  off  clear.  Put  it  into  a flew- 
pan  with  a pint  of  milk  fweetened  to  your  tafle,  and 
let  it  boil  till  there  remains  no  more  than  fufficient  for 
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the  fize  of  your  difh:  beat  up  the  yolks  of  fix  eggs  with 
a little  flour,  and  then  add  fome  cream ; drain  it  through 
a fieve  into  your  flew-pan,  and  thicken  it  over  the  Are. 
Serve  it  up,  after  pafling  a hot  falamander  not  too  hot 
over  it. 

Chocolate  Cream. 

TAKE  a quarter  of  a pound  of  the  bed  chocolate, 
and  having  fcraped  it  fine,  put  to  it  as  much  water  as 
will  diflolve  it.  Then  beat  it  half  an  hour  in  a mortar, 
and  put  in  as  much  fine  fugar  as  will  fweeten  it,  and  a 
pint  and  a half  of  cream.  Mill  it,  and  as  the  froth  rifes 
lay  it  on  a fieve.  Put  the  remainder  of  your  cream  in 
poflet-glafles,  and  lay  the  frothed  cream  upon  them. 

Chocolate  Cream  another  Way. 

SCRAPE  two  fquares  of  chocolate  and  put  them 
into  a dew-pan,  with  four  ounces  of  fugar,  a pint  of 
milk,  and  half  a pint  of  cream  ; let  it  boil  till  a third  is 
confumed,  and  when  nearly  cold,  beat  up  the  yolks  of 
feven  eggs  with  it,  and  drain  the  whole  through  a fieve. 
Set  your  cream  over  the  fire  to  thicken,  but  it  mult 
not  boil. 

Pompadour  Cream. 

BEAT  the  whites  of  five  eggs  to  a flrong  froth,  then 
put  them  into  a pan,  with  two  fpoonsful  of  orange- 
flower-water,  and  two  ounces  of  fugar.  Stir  it  gently 
for  three  or  four  minutes,  then  put  it  into  your  didi* 
and  pour  melted  butter  over  it.  This  mud  be  ferved 
up  hot,  and  makes  a pretty  corner  difh  for  a fecond 
courfe  at  dinner. 

Ratafia  Cream . 

TAKE  fix  large  laurel  leaves,  and  boil  them  in  a 
quart  of  thick  milk  with  a little  ratafia,  and  when  it  has 
boiled  throw  away  the  leaves.  Beat  the  yolks  of  four 
eo-gs  with  a little  cold  cream,  and  fweeten  it  with  lugar 
to  your  tafle.  Then  thicken  the  cream  with  your  eggs, 
and  fet  it  over  the  fire  again,  but  do  not  let  it  boil. 
Keep  dirring  it  all  the  time  one  way,  and  then  pour  it 

into  china  didies.  This  mud  be  ferved  up  cold. 
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Rafberry  Cream. 

* 

RUB  a quart  of  rafberries,  or  rafberrv-jam,  through  a 
hair  fieve,  to  taice  out  the  feeds,  and  then  mix  it  well 
with  cream.  Sweeten  it  with  fugar  to  your  tafte;  then 
put  it  into  a ftone  jug,  and  raife  a froth  with  a chocolate 
mil|.  As  your  froth  rifes,  take  it  off  with  a fpoon,  and 
lay  it  upon  a hair  fieve.  When  you  have  got  as  much  froth 
as  you  want,  put  what  cream  remains  into  a deep  china 
difli,  or  punch  bowl,  pour  your  frothed  cream  upon  it 
as  high  as  it  will  lie  on. 

ICe  Cream. 

TO  a pound I of  preserved  fruit,  which  may  be  of  what 
kind  you  choofe,  add  a quart  of  good  cream,  the  juice 
of  two  lemons  fqueezed  into  it,  and  fome  fugar  to'  your 
palate.  Let  the  whole  be  rubbed  through  a fine  'hair 
fieve,  and  if  rafberry  ftrawberry,  or  any  red  fruit,  you 
muft  add  a little  cochineal  to  heighten  the  colour:  have 
y ur  freezing  pot  nice  and  clean,  and  put  your  cream 
into  it,  cover  it  and  put  it  into  your  tub  with  ice  beat 
fmall,  and  fome  fait;  turn  the  freezing  pot  quick  and 
as  the  cream  flicks  to  the  fides  fcrape  k down  with  your 
ice  fpoon;  and  fo  on  till  it  is  froze.  The  more  the  rfL 

's  f°  fhe  fide.s  with  the  CpoonThe Z,othS 

etter  flavoured  it  will  be.  After  it  is  well  froze  take 
out  and  put  it  into  ice  fhapes  with  ffeth  fait  and  ,V 

fIueZ°:  [erV;  it;  CarefuI1^  ^ 4es  for  fear 

tvp  f a ?dnerC  t0  them^  diP  them  in  water  lube- 
warm,  and  fend  them  up  to  table. 

Fruit  Ices  may  be  made  either  with  water  or 
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Rajberry  Jam. 

be  thoroughly  ripe,  and  quite 
dry.  Math  them  fine,  and  drew  them  in  their  own 
weight  of  loaf  fugar,  and  half  their  weight  of  the  juice 
of  white  currants.  Boil  them  half  an  hour  over  a clear 
Ibw  fire,  fkim  them  well,  and  put  them  into  pots,  or 
glaties.  lie  them  down  with  brandy  papers,  and  keep 
them  dry.  Strew  on  the  fugar  as  foon  as  you  can  after 
the  berries  are  gathered,  and  in  order  to  preferve  their 
fine  flavour,  do  not  let  them  Hand  long  before  you  boil 
them. 


Strazvberry  Jam. 

BRUISE  very  fine  fome  fcarlet  ftrawberries  gathered 
when  quite  ripe,  andpift  to  them  a little  juice  of  red 
currants.  Beat  and  fift  their  weight  in  fugar,  drew  it 
over  them,  and  put  them  into  a preferving  pan.  Set 
them  over  a clear  flow  fire,  fkim  them,  boil  them 
twenty  minutes,  and  then  put  them  into  glades. 

Apricot  Jam. 

GET  fome  of  the  ripeft  apricots  you  can.  Pare  and 
cut  them  thin,  and  then  infufe  them  in  an  earthen  pan 
till  tender  and  dry.  To  every  pound  and  a half  of  <» 
apricots,  put  a pound  of  double-refined  fugar,  and  three 
fpoonsful  of  water.  Boil  your  fugar  to  a candy  height, 
and  then  put  it  upon  your  apricots.  Stir  them  over  a 
flow  fire  till  they  look  clear  and  thick,  but  be  careful 
they  do  not  boil;  then  pour  them  into  your  glades. 

Goofeberry  Jam. 

CUT  and  pick  out  the  feeds  of  fine  large  green  goofe- 
berries,  gathered  when  they  are  full  grown,  but  not  ripe. 
Put  them  into  a pan  of  water,  green  them,  and  put  them 
into  a fieve  to  drain.  Then  beat  them  in  a marble  mor- 
tar, with  their  weight  in  fugar.  Take  a quart  of  goofe- 
berries,  boil  them  to  a mafh  in  a quart  of  water,  fqueeze 
them,  and  to  every  pint  of  liquor  put  a pound  of  fine 
loaf  fugar.  Then  boil  and  fkim  it,  put  in  your  green 
goofeberries,  and  having  boiled  them  till  they  are  very 
thick,  clear,  and  of  a pretty  green,  put  them  into 
glades. 


Black 
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Black  Currant  Jam. 

GATHER  your  currants  when  they  are  thorour1^ 
ripe  and  dry,  and  pick  them  clean  from  the 
Then  bruife  them  well  in  a bowl,  and  to  "verJ  *wo 
pounds  of  currants,  put  a pound  and  a t-*1*  °*  loat-lugar 
finely  beaten.  Put  them  into  a preferving-pan,  boil 
them  half  an  hour,  fkim  and  ft’*  chem  dme,  and 

then  put  them  into  pots. 

Icings  for  Cakes  andv< * l0US  Articles  in  Confectionary. 

TAKE  a pound  double-refined  fugar  pounded  and  . 
lifted  fine,  and  p«ix  it  with  the  whites  of  twenty-four 
eggs,  in  an  earthen  pan.  W hifk.  them  well  for  two  or 
three  hours  tffl  it  looks  white  and  thick,  and  then,  wfith 
a broad  dun  board,  or  bunch  of  feathers,  fpread  it  all 
over  the  top  and  fides  of  the  cake.  Set  it  at  a proper 
diftance  before  a clear  fire,  and  keep  turning  it  continu- 
ally, that  it  may  not  lofe  its  colour;  but  a cool  oven  is 

I bell,  where  an  hour  will  harden  it. 

Or  you  may  make  it  thus: 

BEAT  the  whites  of  three  eggs  to  a flrong  froth: 
bruife  a pound  of  Jordan  almonds  very  fine  with  rofe 
water,  and  mix  your  almonds  with  the  eggs  lightly  to- 
gether. Then  beat  a pound  of  loaf  fugar  very  fine,  and 
put  it  in  by  degrees.  When  your  cake  (or  whatever 
article  it  may  be)  is  enough,  lay  on  your  icing. 

SECT.  III. 

JELLIES,  SYLLABUBS,  & c. 

Calf’s  Feet  Jelly. 

BOIL  two  calPs  feet  well  cleaned  in  a gallon  of 
water  till  it  is  reduced  to  a quart,  and  then  pour  it  into 
a pan.  When  it  is  cold,  fkim  off  all  the  fat,  and  take 
the  jelly  up  clean.  Leave  what  fettling  may  remain  at 
the  bottom,  and  put  the  jelly  into  a faucepan,  with  a 
pint,  of  mountain  wine,  half  a pound  of  loaf- fugar,  and 
the  juice  of  four  lemons.  Add  to  thefe  the  whites  of  fix 
or  eight  eggs  well  beat  up;  fliraU  well  together,  put  it 

on 
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on  the  fire,  and  let  it  boil  a few  minutes.  Pour  it  into 
flannel  bag,  and  repeat  it  till  it  runs  clear;  then 
nave  a iarge  china  bafon,  and  put  into  it  fome 

6t  °ut  as  as  PO^^le.  ^et  the  jelly  run  into 
the  baton,  ant  ^ lemon_peel  will  not  only  give  it  a 
pleating  colour,  bn,,  gratcful  flavour.  Fill  your  glafles, 
and  it  will  be  fit  tor  ui^. 


Harf/ho jefym 

BOIL  halt  a pound  of  hartih*rn  Jn  three  quarts  of 
water  over  a gentle  fire,  till  it  becomes  a jelly.  If  you 
take  out  a little  to  cool,  and  it  hangS  qo  a fpoon  it  is 
enough.  Strain  it  while  it  is  hot,  put  it  ink,  a well-tinned 
fauce-pan,  and  add  to  it  a pint  of  Rhenifh  wine,  and  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  loaf  fugar.  Beat  the  whites  of 
four  eggs  or  more  to  a froth,  fiir  it  all  together  that  the 
whites  may  mix  well  with  the  jelly,  and  pour  it  in  as 
if  you  were  cooling  it.  Let  it  boil  two  or  three  minutes, 
then  put  in  the  juice  of  three  or  four  lemons,  and  let  it 
boil  a minute  or  two  longer.  When  it  is  finelv  curdled, 
and  of  a pure  white  colour,  have  ready  a fwan-fkin  jelly- 
bag  over  a china  bafon,  pour  in  your  jelly,  and  pour  it 
back  again  till  it  is  clear  as  rock  water  ; then  fet  a very 
clean  china  bafon  under,  have  your  glafles  as  clean  as 
poilible,  and  with  a clean  fpoon  fill  them.  Have  ready 
fome  thin  rind  of  lemons,  and  when  you  have  filled 
half  your  glafles,  throw  your  peel  into  the  bafon.  "When 
the  jelly  is  all  run  out  of  the  bag,  with  a clean  fpoon 
fill  the  veil  of  the  glafles,  and  they  will  look  of  a fine 
amber  colour.  Put  in  lemon  and  fugar  to  your  pa- 
late, but  remember  to  make  it  pretty  fweet,  otherwife 
it  will  not  be  palateable.  No  fixed  rule  can  be  given  for 
putting  in  the  ingredients,  which  can  only  be  regulated 
according  to  tafte  and  fancy. 

Orange  Jelly. 

TAKE  three  ounces  of  ifinglafs,  and  a quart  of 
water,  let  it  boil  till  the  ifinglafs  is  all  diflolved,  then 
put  in  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  fine  fugar,  the  juice 
of  four  lemons  and  twelve  oranges  if  fmall,  if  large, 

5 eight 
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eight;  let  the  rinds  of  fix  of  the  oranges  be  rubbed  on 
fome  fugar,  and  (craped  into  your  ifinglafs  while  boiling; 
when  done,  (train  it  through  a 'fine  lawn  fieve ; if  yon 
have  any  dried  crocus  fiowers  to  boil  in  your  jelly  it  will 
give  it  a fine  yellow  tinge,  and  leaves  no  tafte. 

Fruit  in  Jelly. 

PUT  into  a bafon  half  a pint  of  clear  calf’s  feet  jelly* 
and  when  it  is  fet  and  ftiff,  lay  in  three  fine  peaches,'  and 
a bunch  of  grapes  with  the  (talk  upwards.  Put  over 
them  a few  vine  leaves,  and  then  fill  up  your  bowl  with 
jellv.  Let  it  (land  till  the  next  day,  and  then  fet  your 
bafon  to  the  brim  in  hot  water.  When  you  perceive  it 
gives  way, from  the  bafon,  lay  your  difh  over  it,  turn 
your  jelly  carefully  out,  and  ferve  it  to  table. 

Blanc  Mange. 

Cj 

THERE  are  various  methods  of  making  this  jelly, 
bqt  the  beft,  and  thofe  mod  ufually  pra£tifed,  are  three; 
the  firft  of  which  is  termed  green , and  is  prepared  from 
ifinglafs  in  the  following  manner: 

Having  difiolved  your  ifinglafs,  put  to  it  two  ounces 
of  fweet  and  the  fame  quantity  of  bitter  almonds,  with 
fome  of  the  juice  of  fpinach  to  make  it  green,  and  a 
fpoonful  of  French  brandy.  Set  it  over  a ftove  fire  in  a 
• faucepan,  and  let  it  remain  till  it  is  almofi  ready  to  boil, 
then  drain  it  through  a gauze  fieve,  and  when  it  grows 
thick,  put  it  into  a melon  mould,  let  it  lay  till  the  next 
day,  and  then  turn  it  out.  You  may  garnifh  it  with 
red  and  white  flowers. 

The  fecond  method  of  preparing  this  jelly  is  alfo  from 
ifinglafs,  and  muft  be  done  thus:  Put  into  a quart  of 
water  an  ounce  of  ifinglafs,  and  let  it  boil  till  it  is  re- 
duced to  a pint:  then  put  in  the  whites  of  four  eggs, 
with  two  fpoonsful  of  rice  water,  and  fweeten  it  to 
your  tafle.  Run  it  through  a jelly  bag,  and  then  put 
to  it  two  ounces  of  fweet  and  one  ounceof  bitter  almonds. 
Give  them  a fca.ld  in  your  jelly,  and  then  run  them 

3 a china  bowl, 
with  flowers  or 
green 


through  a hair  fieve.  Then  put  it  int 
and  the  next  day  turn  it  out.  Garnifh 
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green  leaves,  and  flick  all  over  the  top  blanched  almond* 
cut  lengthways. 

The  third  fort  of  blanc  mange  is  called  clear , and  is 
prepared  thus:  Skim  off  the  fat,  and  ftrain  a quart  of 
ftrong  calf’s  feet  jelly.  Then  beat  the  whites  of  four 
eggs,  and  put  them  to  your  jelly.  Set  it  over  the  fire, 
and  keep  flirring  it  till  it  boils.  Then  pour  it  into  a 
jelly-bag,  and  run  it  through  feveral  times  till  it  is  clear. 
Beat  an  ounce  of  fweet  and  the  fame  quantity  of  bitter 
almonds  to  a pafte,  with  a fpoonful  of  rofe-water 
fqueezed  through  a cloth.  Then  mix  it  with  the  jelly, 
and  add  to  it  three  fpoonsful  of  very  good  cream.  Set 
it  again  over  the  fire,  and  keep  flirring  it  till  it  aim  oft 
boils. — Pour  it  into  a bowl,  ftir  it  very  often  till  it  is 
alinoff  cold,  then  wet  your  moulds,  and  fill  them. 


Jaunmange. 

TAKE  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  ifinglafs  and 
half  a pint  of  water  boiled  together  till  the-  ifinglafs 
is  juft  diffolved,  then  put  in  the  rind  and  juice  of  a 
lemon,  half  a pint  of  mountain  wine  and  fugar  to  your 
palate;  after  it  is  all  boiled  together,  let  it  ftand  till  al- 
moft  cold,  then  add  four  yolks  of  eggs.  Put  it  again 
on  the  fire  till  it  almoft  boils,  then  ftrain  it  through  a 
fine  lawu  fieve,  and  keep  flirring  it  till  cold. 


Black  Currant  Jelly, 

LET  your  currants  be  thoroughly  ripe,  and  quite  dry ; 
ftrip  them  clear  from  the  ftalks,  and  put  them  into  a large 
flew- pot.  To  every  ten  quarts  of  currants,  put  one 
quart  of  water.  Tie  paper  clofe  over  them,  and  fet 
them  for  two  hours  in  a cool  oven.  Then  fqueeze  them 
through  a very  fine  cloth,  and  to  every  quart  of  juice 
add  a pound  and  a half  of  loaf-fugar  broken  into  (mail 
pieces.  Stir  it  gently  till  the  fugar  is  melted,  and  when 
it  boils,  take  off  the  fcum  quite  clean.  Lent  boil  pretty 
quick  over  a clear  fire  till  it  jellies,  which  is  known  by 
dipping  the  fkimmer  into  your  jelly  and  holding  it  in 
the  air;  when  it  hangs  to  the  fpoon  in  a drop  it  is  done. 
You  may  alfo  put  fome  into  a plate  to  try,  and 
camera  thick  ikin  it  is  done.  If  your  jelly  » bo.ledmo 
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long  it  will  lofe  its  flavour,  and  (brink  very  much. 
Pour  it  into  pots,  cover  them  with  brandy  papers,  and 
keep  them  in  a dry  place.  Red  and  white  jelly  is  made 
in  the  fame  manner. 

Ribband  Jelly. 

TAKE  out  the  great  bones  of  four  calf’s  feet,'  and 
put  the  meat  into  a pot  with  ten  quarts  of  water,  three 
ounces  of  hartftiorn,  the  fame  quantity  of  ifinglafs,  a 
nutmeg  quartered,  and  four  blades  of  mace.  Boil  it  till 
it  comes  to  two  quarts,  then  ft;rain  it  through  a flannel 
bag,  and  let  it  ftand  twenty-four  hours.  Then  ferape 
off  all  the  fat  from  the  top  very  clean,  flice  the  jelly, 
and  put  to  it  the  whites  of  fix  eggs  beaten  to  a froth. 
Boil  it  a little,  and  (train  it  through  a flannel  bag.  Then 
run  the  jelly  into  little  high  glades,  and  run  every  colour 
as  thick  as  your  finger;  but  obferve,  that  one  colour 
muft  be  thoroughly  cold  before  you  put  on  another; 
and  that  which  you  put  on  muft  be  but  blood  warm, 
otherwife  they  will  mix  together.  You  muft  colour  red 
with  cochineal,  green  with  fpinach,  yellow  with  faffron, 
blue  with  fyrup  of  violets,  and  white  with  thick  cream. 

\ — 1 . 

Savory  Jelly. 

TAKE  fome  thin  dices  of  lean  veal  and  ham,  and 
put  them  into  a ftew-pan,  with  a carrot  or  turnip,  and 
two  or  three  onions.  Cover  it,  and  let  it  fweat  on  a 
flow  fire  till  it  is  of  a deep  brown  colour.  Then  put 
to  it  a quart  of  very  clear  broth,  fome  whole  pepper,- 
mace,  a little  ifinglafs,  and  fait  to  your  palate.  Boil  it 
ten  minutes,  then  (train  it,  (1dm  off  all  the  fat,  and  put 
to  it  the  whites  of  three  eggs.  Then  run  it  feveral  times 
through  a jelly-bag  till  it  is  perfectly  clear,  and  pour  it 
into  your  glades. 

Common  Syllabub. 

PUT  a pint  of  cyder  and  a bottle  of  ftrong  beer  into  a 
large  bowl;  grate  in  a fmall  nutmeg,  and  fweeten  it  to 
your  tafte.  Then  milk  from  the  cow  as  much  milk  as 
will  make  a ftrong  froth.  Let  it  ftand  an  hour,  and  then 
ftrew  over  it  a tew  currants  well  waflied,  picked,  and 
plumbed  before  the  fire,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe. 

Whipt 
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Whipt  Syllabub. 

Rl.  B a lump  of  loaf  fugar  on  the  outfide  of  a lemon, 
and  put  it  into  a pint  of  thick  cream,  and  fweeten  it  to 
your  tafte.  '1  hen  fqueeze  in  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and 
add  a glafs  of  Madeira  wine,  or  French  brandy.  Mill 
jt  to  a froth  with  a chocolate-mill,  take  off  the  froth  as 
it  rifes,  and  lay  it  in  a hair-fieve,  Then  fill  one  half  of 
your  glaffes  a little  more  than  half  full  with  white  wine, 
and  the  other  half  of  your  glaffes  a little  more  than  half 
full  with  red  wine.  Then  lay  on  your  froth  as  high  as 
you  can,  but  take  care  that  it  is  well  drained  on  your 
lieve,  otherwife  it  will  mix  with  the  wine,  and  your 
fyllabub  be  fpoiled. 

Solid  Syllabub , 

TO  a quart  of  rich  cream  put  a pint  of  white  wine, 
the  juice  of  two  lemons,  with  the  rind  of  one  grated, 
and  fweeten  it  to  your  tafte.  Whip  it  up  well,  and  take 
oft  the  froth  as  it  rifes.  Put  it  upon  a hair-fieve,  and 
let  it  ftand  in  a cool  place  till  the  next  day.  Then  half 
fill  your  glaffes  with  the  lkim,  and  heap  up  the  froth  as 
high  as  you  can.  The  bottom  will  look  clear,  and  it 
will  keep  feveral  days. 

Lemon  Syllabubs. 

TAKE  a quarter  of  a pound  of  loaf-fugar,  and  rub 
Upon  the  outer  rinds  of  two  lemons,  till  you  have  got 
all  the  effence  out  of  them.  Then  put  the  fugar  into  a 
pint  of  cream,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  white  wine. 
Squeeze  in  the  juice  of  both  lemons,  and  let  it  ftand  for 
two  hours.  Then  mill  it  with  a chocolate  mill  to  raife 
the  froth,  and  take  it  off  with  a fpoon  as  it  rifes,  or  it 
will  make  it  heavy.  Lay  it  upon  a hair  fieve  to  drain, 
then  fill  your  glaffes  with  the  remainder,  and  lay  on  the 
froth  as  high  as  you  can.  Let  them  ftand  all  night,  and 
they  will  be  fit  for  ufe. 

Everlajling  Syllabubs. 

TAKE  half  a pint  of  Rhenifh  wine,  half  a pint  of 
fack,  with  the  juice  of  two  large  Seville  oranges,  and 
put  them  into  two  pints  and  a halt  of  thick  cream. 

2 Grate 
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Grate  in  juft  the  yellow  rind  of  three  lemons,  and  put  in 
a pound  of  double-refined  fugar  well  beaten  and  fitted. 
Mix  all  together,  with  a fpoonful  of  orange-flower- 
water,  and  with  a whifk  beat  it  well  together  for  halt 
an  hour.  Then,  with  a fpoon,  take  off  the  froth,  lay 
it  on  a fieve  to  drain,  and  fill  your  glaffes.  Thefe  will 
keep  better  than  a week,  and  fhould  always  be  made 
the  day  before  they  are  wanted. — The  befit  way  to  whip 
a fiyllabub  is  this:  Have  a fine  large  chocolate-mill, 
which  you  mull  keep  on  purpofe,  and  a large  deep  bowl 
to  mill  them  in,  as  this  way  they  will  bd  done  quicker, 
and  the  froth  be  the  ftronger.  For  the  thin  that  is  left 
at  the  bottom,  have  ready  fiome  calf’s  feet  jelly  boiled 
and  clarified,  in  which  muft  be  nothing  but  the  calf’s 
feet  boiled  to  a hard  jelly.  When  it  is  cold,  take  off 
the  fat,  clear  it  with  the  whites  of  eggs,  run  it  through 
a flannel  bag,  and  mix  it  with  the  clear  left  of  the  fiyl- 
labub. Sweeten  it  to  your  palate,  give  it  a boil,  and 
then  pour  it  into  bafons,  or  fiuch  other  veffels  as  you 
may  think  proper.  When  cold,  turn  it  out,  and  it  will 
be  exceeding  fine. 

A Hedge  Hog. 

TAKE  two  pounds  of  blanched  almonds,  and  beat 
them  well  in  a mortar,  with  a little  canary  and  orange- 
flower  water,  to  keep  them  from  oiling.  Work  them 
into  a ftiff  pafte,  and  then  beat  in  the  yolks  of  twelve, 
and  the  whites  of  fieven  eggs.  Put  to  it  a pint  of  cream, 
fivveeten  it  to  your  tafte,  and  fet  it  on  a clear  fire.  Keep 
it  conftantly  ltirring  till  it  is  thick  enough  to  make  into 
the  form  of  an  hedge-hog.  Then  (tick  it  full  of  blanched 
almonds,  flit  and  ftuck  up  like  the  briftles  of  a hedge- 
hog,  and  then  put  it  into  a dilh.  Take  a pint  of  cream, 
and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  beat  up,  and  fweeten  it  to 
your  palate.  Stir  the  whole  together  over  a flow  fire 
till  it  is  quite  hot,  and  then  pour  it  into  the  difh  round 
the  hedge-hog,  and  let  it  ftand  till  it  is  cold,  when  its 
form  will  have  a pleating  eftea. 
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Flummery. 

TAKE  an  ounce  of  bitter  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
fweet  almonds,  put  them  in  a bafon,  and  pour  over  them 
fome  boiling  water  to  make  the  flans  come  off.  Then 
llrip  off  the  (kins,  and  throw  the  kernels  into  cold  water-; 
take  them  out,  and  beat  them  in  a marbje  mortar,  with 
a little  rofe-wflter  to  keep  them  from  oiling ; and  when 
they  are  beat,  put  them  into  a pint  of  calves  feet  flock: 
fet  it  over  the  fire,  and  fweeten  it  to  your  tafle  with  loaf- 
lugar.  As  foon  as  it  boils,  flrain  it  through  a piece  of 
muffin  or  gauze ; and  when  it  is  a little  cold,  put  it  into 
a pint  of  thick  cream,  and  keep  flirring  it  often  till  it 
grows  thick  and  cold.  Wet  your  moulds  in  cold  water, 
and  pour  in  the  flummery.  Let  them  (land  about  fix 
hours  before  you  turn  them  out;  and,  if  you  make  your 
flummery  lliff,  and  wet  your  moulds,  it  will  turn  out 
without  putting  them  into  warm  water,  which  will  be 
a great  advantage  to  the  look  of  the  figures,  as  warm 
water  gives  a duilnefs  to  the  flummery. 

French  Flummery. 

PUT  an  ounce  of  ifinglafs  beat  very  fine  into  a quart 
of  cream,  and  mix  them  well  together.  Let  it  boil 
gently  over  a flow  fire  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  keep 
flirring  it  all  the  time.  Then  take  it  off,  fweeten  it  to 
your  tafle,  and  put  in  a fpoonful  of  rofe-water,  and  ano- 
ther of  orange-flower-water.  Strain  it,  and  pour  it  into 
a glafs  or  bafon,  and  when  it  is  cold,  turn  it  out. 

Green  Melon  in  Flummery. 

TAKE  a little  ftiff  flummery,  and  put  into  it  fome 
bitter  almonds,  with  as  much  juice  of  fpinach  as  will 
make  it  of  a fine  pale  green.  When  it  becomes  as  thick 
as  good  cream,  wet  your  melon-mould,  and  put  it  in. 
Then  put  a pint  of  clear  calf’s-feet  jelly  into  a large 
bafon,  and  let  them  fland  all  night.  The  next  day  turn 
out  your  melon,  and  lay  it  in  the  middle  of  your  bafon 
and  jelly.  Then  fill  up  your  bafon  with  jelly  that  is  be- 
ginning to  fet,  and  let  it  fland  all  night.  The  next 
morning  turn  it  out  in  the  fame  manner  as  dire£led  for 
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the  Fruit  in  Jelly.  See  page  233.  . For  ornament,  put 
on  the  top  a garland  ot  flowers. 

Solcnwns  Temple  in  Flummery. 

TAKE  a quart  of  ftifT  flummery,  and  divide  it  into 
three  parts.  Make  one  part  a pretty  thick  colour  with 
a little  cochineal  bruifed  fine,  and  fteeped  in  French 
brandy.  Scrape  an  ounce  of  chocolate  very  fine,  d'tflblve 
it  in  a"  little  ftrong  coflee,  and  mix  it  with  another  part 
of  your  flummery,  to  make  it  a light  ftone  colour.  The 
laft  part  muft  be  white.  Then  wet  your  temple-mould, 
and  fit  it  in  a pot  to  fland  even.  Fill  the  top  of  the  tem- 
ple with  red  flummery  for  the  fteps,  and  the  four  points 
with  white.  Then  fill  it  up  with  chocolate  flummery, 
and  let  it  fland  till  the  next  day.  Then  loofen  it  round 
with  a pin,  and  fhake  it  loofe  very  gently;  but  do  not 
dip  your  mould  in  warm  water,  as  that  will  take  off  the 
glofs,  and  fpoil  the  colour.  When  you  turn  it  out,  flick 
a fmall  fprig  of  flowers  down  from  the  top  of  every  point, 
which  will  not  only  flrengthen  it,  but  give  it  a pretty 
appearance.  Lay  round  it  rock  candy  fweetmeats. 
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PRESERVING  FRUIT,  &c. 

SOME  general  rules  are  neceffary  to  be  obferved  in 
this  part  of  the  Art  of  Confectionary,  and  which  we  fliall 
previoufly  notice,  as  well  for  the  inftruction,  as  reputation 
of  thofe  vvhofe  province  it  may  beoccafionally  to  ufe  fuc.h 
articles.  In  the  firfl  place  remember,  that  in  making 
your  fyrups,  the  fugar  is  well  pounded  and  diffolved  be- 
fore you  fet  it  on  the  fire,  which  will  not  only  make  the 
, fcum  rife  well,  but  caufe  the  fyrup  to  have  its  proper 
colour.  When  you  preferve  cherries,  damfons,  or  any 
other  kind  of  ftone  fruit,  cover  them  with  mutton-fuet 
rendered,  in  order  to  keep  out  the  air,  which,  if  it  pe- 
netrates, will  totally  deftroy  them.  All  wet  fweetmeats 
muft  be  kept  in  a dry  and  cool  place,  as  they  will  be 
fubjeCt  to  grow  mouldy  arid  damp,  and  too  much  heat 
, . ' will 
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willdeftpoy  their  virtue.  Dip  writing  paper  into  brandy, 
lay  it  dole  to  the  fweetmeats,  cover  them  quite  tight 
with  paper,  and  they  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time 
without  receiving  the  lead:  injury.  Without  thefe  pre- 
cautions, all  art  and  endeavours  wiil  prove  ineffe&ual. 

Apricots* 

GATHER  your  apricots  before  the  (tones  become 
hard,  put  them  into  a pan  of  cold  fpring  water  with 
plenty  of  vine  leaves;  fet  them  over  a flow  fire  till  they 
are  quite  yellow,  then  take  them  out,  and  rub  them 
with  a flannel  and  fait  to  take  off  the  lint.  Put  them 
into  the  pan  to  the  fame  water  and  leaves,  cover  them 
clofe,  fet  them  at  a good  diftance  from  the  fire  till  they 
are  a fine  light  green,  then  take  them  carefully  up,  and 
pick  out  all  the  bad  coloured  and  broken  ones.  Boil 
the  bell  gently  two  or  three  times  in  a thin  fyrup,  and 
let  them  be  quite  cold  each  time  before  you  boil  them. 
When  they  look  plump  and  clear,  make  a fyrup  of 
double-refined  fugar,  but  not  too  thick;  give  your  apri- 
cots a gentle  boil  in  it,  and  then  put  them  into  your 
pots  or  glaffes.  Dip  paper  in  brandy,  lay  it  over  them, 
tie  it  clofe,  and  keep  them  in  a dry  place  for  ufe. 

Peaches, 

GET  the  larged  peaches  you  can,  but  do  not  let 
them  be  too  ripe.  Rub  off  the  lint  with  a cloth,  and 
then  run  them  down  the  feam  with  a pin  (kin  deep,  and 
cover  them  with  French  brandy.  Tie  a bladder  over 
them,  and  let  them  (land  a week.  Then  take  them  out 
and  make  a firong  fyrup  for  them.  Boil  and  (kirn  it  well, 
then  put  in  your  peaches,  and  boil  them  till  they  look 
clear;  then  take  them  out,  and  put  them  into  pots,  or 
glaffes.  Mix  the  fyrup  with  the  brandy,  and  when  it 
is  cold,  pour  it  on  your  peaches.  Tie  them  fo  clofe 
down  with  a bladder,  that  no  air  can  come  to  them, 
otherwife  they  will  turn  black,  and  be  totally  fpoiled. 

Quinces, 

THESE  may  be  preferved  either  whole,  or  in  quar- 
ters, and  mud  be  done  thus:  Pare  them  very  thin  and 

round. 
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round,  put  them  into  a faucepan,  fill  it  with  hard  water, 
and  lay  the  parings  over  the  quinces  to  keep  them  down. 
Cover  your  faucepan  clofe,  that  none  of  the  (learn  may 
get  out,  fet  them  over  a (low  fire  till  they  are  foft,  and 
of  a fine  pink  colour,  and  then  let  them  (land  till  they 
are  cold.  Make  a good  fyrup  of  double-refined  fugar, 
and  boil  and  (kirn  it  well;  then  put  in  your  quinces,  let 
them  boil  ten  minutes,  take  them  off,  and  let  them  (land 
two  or  three  hours.  1 hen  boil  them  till  the  fyrup  looks 
thick,  and  the  quinces  clear.  Put  them  into  deep  jars, 
with  the  fyrup,  and  cover  them  clofe  with  brandy-paper 
and  leather. 


Barberries. 

TO  preferve  barberries  for  tarts,  you  mud  proceed 
thus:  Pick  the  female  branches  clean  from  the  (talk; — 
take  their  weight  of  loaf  fugar,  and  put  them  into  a jar. 
Set  them  in  a kettle  of  boiling  water  till  the  fugar  is 
melted,  and  the  barberries  quite  foft,  and  then  let  them 
ftand  all  night.  The  next  day  put  them  into  a preferving- 
\ pan,  and  boil  them  fifteen  minutes,  then  put  them  into 
i|  jars,  tie  them  clofe,  and  fet  them  by  for  ufe. 

If  you  intend  to  preferve  your  barberries  in  bunches, 
you  mud  proceed  as  follows : Having  procured  the  fined 
female  har.berries,  fele£l  all  the  larged  branches,  and 
then  pick  the  red  from  the  dalks.  Put  them  in  as  much 
water  as  will  make  a fyrup  for  your  bunches.  Boil  them 

Itill  they  are  foft,  then  drain  them  through  a fieve,  and 
to  every  pint  of  juice,  put  a pound  and  a half  of  loaf 
fugar.  Boil  and  (kirn  it  well,  and  to  every  pint  of  fyrup, 

1 put  half  a pound  of  barberries  in  bunches.  Boil  them 
> till  they  look  very  fine  and  clear,  then  put  them  care- 
’N  fully  into  pots  or  glades,  and  tie  them  clofe  down  with 
paper  dipped  in  brandy. 

Pine  Apples. 

A I # THESE  mud  be  taken  before  they  are  ripe,  and  laid 
in  drong  fait  and  water  for  five  days.  Then  put  into  the 
bottom  of  a large  faucepan  a handful  of  vine-leaves,  and 
put  in  your  pine-apples.  Fill  your  pan  with  vine-leaves, 
a(.  I tnd  then  pour  in  the  fait  and  water  they  were  laid  in. — 
^ I VII.  H h Cover 
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Cover  it  up  very  clofe,  fet  them  over  a flow  fire,  and  let 
them  {land  till  they  are  of  a fine  light  green.  Have 
ready  a thin  fvrup,  made  of  a quart  of  water,  and  a 
pound  of  double-refined  fugar.  When  it  is  almoftcold, 
put  it  into  a deep  jar,  and  put  in  the  pine-apples  with 
their  top)S  on.  Let  them  hand  a week,  and  take  care 
they  are  well  covered  with  the  fyrup.  When  they  have 
Hood  a week,  boil  your  fyrup  again,  and  pour  it  carefully 
into  your  jar,  left  you  break  the  tops  of  your  pine-apples. 
Let  it  Hand  ei"ht  or  ten  weeks,  and  during  that  time 
give  the  fyrup  two  or  three  boilings  to  keep  it  from 
moulding.  Let  your  fyrup  Hand  till  it  is  near  cold 
before  you  put  it  on;  and  when  your  pine-apples  look 
quite  full  and  green,  take  them  out  of  the  fyrup,  and 
make  a thick  fyrup  of  three  pounds  of  double-refined 
fugar,  with  as  much  water  as  will  diffolve  it.  Boil  and 
fkim  it  well,  put  a few  flices  of  white  ginger  into  it, 
and  when  it  is  nearly  cold,  pour  it  upon  your  pine- 
apples.— Tie  them  down  clofe  with  a bladder,  and  they 
will  keep  many  years  without  fhrinking. 


Grapes. 

TAKE  fome  clofe  bunches  (whether  white  or  red  is 
immaterial)  not  too  ripe,  and  lay  them  in  a jar.  Put 
to  them  a quarter  ot  a pound  ot  fugar-candy,  and  fill 
the  jar  with  common  brandy.  Tie  them  up  clofe  with 
a bladder,  and  fet  them  in  a dry  place. 

Morello  Cherries. 

GATHER  your  cherries  when  they  are  full  ripe,  take 
off  the  ftalks,  'and  prick  them  with  a pin.  To  every 
pound  of  cherries,  put  a pound  and  a half  of  loaf-fugai . 
Beat  part  of  your  fugar,  ffrew  it  over  them,  and  let 
them  Hand  all  night.  Diffolve  the  reft  of  your  fugar  in 
half  a pint  of  the  juice  of  currants,  fet  it  over  a flow  fire, 
and  put  in  the  cherries  with  the  fugar,  and  give  them 
a gentle  fcald.  Then  take  them  carefully  out,  boil 
your  fyrup  till  it  is  thick,  pour  it  upon  your  cherries, 
.and  tie  them  down  clofe. 

Green 
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Green  Codlins. 

GATHER  them  when  they  are  about  the  fize  of  a 
large  walnut,  with  the  {talks  and  a leal  or  two  on  them. 
Put  a handful  of  vine  leaves  into  a pan  of  fpring  water; 
then  put  a layer  of  codlins,  then  one  of  vine-leaves,  and 
fo  on  till  the  pan  is  full.  Cover  it  clofe  to  prevent  the 
fleam  getting  out,  and  fet  it  on  a flow  fire.  When  you 
find  them  foft,  take  off  the  {kins  with  a penknife,  and 
then  put  them  in  the  fame  water  w’ith  the  vine  leaves, 
which  mud  be  quite  cold,  otherwife  they  will  be  apt  to 
crack.  Put  in  a little  roach  allum,  and  fet  them  over  a 
very  flow  fire  till  they  are  green,  which  will  be  in  three 
or  four  hours.  Then  take  them  out,  and  lay  them  on 
a fieve  to  drain.  Make  a good  fyrup,  and  give  them  a 
gentle  boil  once  a,  day  for  three  days.  Then  put  them 
into  fmall  jars,  cover  them  clofe  with  brandy-paper,  tie 
them  down  tight,  and  fet  them  in  a dry  place.  They 
will  keep  all  the  year. 

Golden  Pippins. 

BOIL  the  rind  of  an  orange  very  tender,  and  let  it  lay 
in  water  two  or  three  days.  Take  a quart  of  golden  pip- 
pins, pare,  core,  quarter,  and  boil  them  to  a ftrong 
jelly,  and  run  it  through  a jelly  bag.  Then  take  twelve 
of  the  larged  pippins,  pare  them,  and  fcrape  out  the 
cores.  Put  a pint  of  water  into  a ftew-pan,  with  two 
pounds  of  loaf-fugar.  When  it  boils,  Ikim  it,  and  put 
in  your  pippins,  with  the  orange-rind  in  thin  flices.  Let 
them  boil  fad  till  the  fugar  is  very  thick,  and  will  almolt 

i candy.  Then  put  a pint  of  the  pippin-jelly,  and  boil 
them  fad  till  the  jelly  is  quite  clear.  Then  fqueeze  in 
the  juice  of  a lemon,  give  it  a boil,  and,  with  the  orange- 
peel,  put  them  into  pots  or  glades,  and  cover  them  clofe. 

Green  Gage  Plumbs.  ■ 

GET  the  fined  plumbs  you  can,  gathered  jufl  before 
they  are  ripe.  Put  a layer  of  vine-leaves  at  the  bottom 
of  your  pan,  then  a layer  of  plumbs,  and  then  vine-leaves 
and  plumbs  alternately,  till  the  pan  is  nearly  filled.  Then 
put  in  as  much  water  as  it  will  hold,  fet  it  over  a flow 
iire,  and  when  the  plumbs  are  hot,  and  begin  to  crack, 
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take  them  off,  and  pare  off  the  fkins  very  carefully, 
putting  them  into  a fieve,  as  you  do  them.  Then  Jay 
them  in  the  fame  water,  with  a layer  of  leaves  between, 
as  you  did  at  firfl,  and  cover  them  fo  clofe  that  no  fleam 
can  get  out.  Hang  them  at  a great  diftance  from  the 
fire  till  they  are  green,  which  will  take  at  leaft  five  or 
fix  hours.  Then  take  them  carefully  up,  lay  them  on  a 
hair  fieve  to  drain,  make  a good  fyrup,  and  give  them 
a gentle  boil  in  it  twice  a day  for  two  days.  Then  take 
them  out,  put  them  into  a fine  clear  fyrup,  and  cover 
them  clofe  down  with  brandy-paper. 

Oranges. 

TAKE  w hat  number  of  Seville-oranges  you  think 
proper,  cut  a hole  at  the  ftalk  end  of  each  about  the 
fize  of  a fix-pence,  and  fcoop  out  the  pulp  quite  clean, 
l ie  them  feparately  in  pieces  of  muffin,  and  lay  them 
in  fpring  water  for  twro  days.  Change  the  w^ater  twice 
every  day,  and  then  boil  them  in  the  muffin  on  a flow 
fire  till  they  are  quite  tender.  As  the  water  wafles, 
put  more  hot  water  into  the  pan,  and  keep  them  covered. 
Weigh  the  oranges  before  you  fcoop  them,  and  to  every 
pound  put  two  pounds  of  double-refined  fugar,  and  a 
pint  of  water.  Boil  the  fugar  and  w’-ater,  wdth  the  juice 
ol  the  oranges,  to  a fyrup,  fkim  it  well,  let  it  fland  till' 
it  is  cold,  then  take  the  oranges  out  of  the  muffin,  put 
them  into  the  pan,  and  let  them  boil  half  an  hour.  If 
they  are  not  quite  clear,  boil  them  once  a day  for  turn 
or  three  days.  Then  pare  and  core  fome  green  pippins, 
and  boil  them  till  the  water  is  flrong  of  the  apple;  but 
do  not  ftir  them,  and  only  put  them  down  with  the 
back  of  a fpoon.  Strain  the  water  through  & jelly-bag 
till  it  is  quite  clear,  and  then  to  every  pint  of  water  put 
a pound  of  double-refined  fugar,  and  thejuiceofa  lemon 
^ drained  fine.  Boil  it  up  to  a flrong  jelly,  drain  _ the 
oranges  out  of  the  fyrup,  and  put  them  into  glafs  jars, 
or  pots  the  fize  of  an  orange,  with  the  holes  Upwards.  ; 
Pour  the  jelly  over  them,  cover  them  with  papers  dipped 
in  brandy,  and  tie  them  clofe  down  with  a bladder.  : 
You  may  preferve  lemons  in  the  fame  manner. 

B.aJpberriiS' 
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Bafpberries. 

GATHER  your  rafpberries  on  a dry  day,  when  they 
are  juft  turning  red,  with  the  ftalks  on  ab  ut  an  inch 
long.  Lay  them  fingly  on  a difli,  then  beat  and  fift 
then*  weight  of  double-refined  fugar,  and  ftrew  it  over 
them.  To  every  quart  of  rafpberries  take  a quart  of 
red-currant  juice,  and  put  to  it  its  weight  of  double- 
refined  fugar.  Boil  and  fkim  it  well,  then  put  in  your 
rafpberries,  and  give  them  a fcald.  lake  them  off, 
and  let  them  ftand  for  two  hours.  Then  fet  them  on 
again,  and  make  them  a little  hotter.  Proceed  in  this 
manner  two  or  three  times  till  they  look  clear;  but  do 
not  let  them  boil,  as  that  will  make  the  ftalks  come  off. 
When  they  are  tolerably  cool,  put  them  in  jellv-glaffes 
with  the  ftalks  downwards.  White  rafpbenies  muft  be 
preferved  in  the  fame  manner,  only  obferving,  that 
inftead  of  red,  you  ufe  white  currant  juice. 

Strazvberries. 

GATHER  the  fineft  fcarlet  ftrawberries  you  can,  with 
the  ftalks  on,  before  they  are  too  ripe.  Lay  them  fe- 
parately  on  a china  dilb,  then  beat  and  fift  twice  their 
weight  of  double-refined  fugar,  and  ftrew  it  over  them. 
Take  a few  ripe  fcarlet  ftrawberries,  crufh  them,  and 
put  them  into  ajar,  with  their  weight  of  double-refined 
fugar  beat  fmall.  Cover  them  clofe,  and  let  them  ftand 
in  a kettle  of  boiling  water  till  they  are  foft,  and  the 
fyrup  is  extracted  from  them.  Then  ftrain  them  through 
a mullin  rag  into  a preferving-pan,  boil  and  ikim  it  well, 
and  when  it  is  cold,  put  in  your  whole  ftrawberries, 
and  fet  them  over  the  fire  till  they  are  milk- warm. 
Then  take  them  off,  and  let  them  ftand  till  they  are 
quite  cold.  Set  them  on  again,  and  make  them  a little 
hotter,  an'd  do  fo  feveral  times  till  they  look  clear;  but 
do  not  let  them  boil,  as  that  will  bring  off  their  ftalks. 
When  the  ftrawberries  are  cold,  put  them  into  jelly- 
glaffes,  with  the  ftalks  downwards,  and  fill  up  your 
glaffes  with  the  fyrup.  Put  over  them  papers  dipped 
in  brandy,,  and  tie  them  down  clofe. 
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Currants  in  Bunches. 

STONE  them,  and  tie  fix  or  leven  bunches  together 
with  a thread  to  a piece  of  fplit  deal  about  four  inches 
long.  Put  them  into  the  preferving-pan  with  their 
weight  of  double-refined  fugar  beaten  and  finely  fifted, 
and  let  them  (land  all  night.  Then  take  fome  pippins, 
pare,  core,  and  boil  them,  and  prefs  them  down  with 
the  back  of  a fpoon,  but  do  not  fiir  them.  When  the 
water  is  ftrong  of  the  apple,  add  to  it  the  juice  of  a lemon, 
and  ftrain  it  through  a jelly-bag  till  it  runs  quite  clear. 
To  every  pint  of  your  liquor  put  a pound  of  double- 
refined  fugar,  and  boil  it  up  to  a ftrong  jelly.  Then  put 
it  to  your  currants,  and  boil  them  till  they  look  clear. 
Cover  them  in  the  preferving-pan  with  paper  till  they  are 
aimoft  colcf,  and  then  put  the  bunche-s  of  currants  into 
your  glaffes,  and  fill  them  up  with  jelly.  When  they 
are  cold,  wet  papers  in  brandy  and  lay  over  them;  then 
put  over  them  another  paper,  and  tie  them  up  clofe.  This 
method  muft  be  purfued  with  either  white  or  red  currants. 

To  preferve  currants  for  tarts,  you  muft  proceed  thus : 
To  every  pound  of  currants  take  a pound  of  fugar.  Put 
your  fugar  into  a preferving-pan,  with  as  much  juice 
of  currants  as  will  diffolve  it.  When  it  boils,  fkim  it,  put 
in  your  currants,  and  boil  them  till  they  are  clear.  Put 
them  into  a jar,  lay  brandy-paper  over  them,  and  tie 
them  down  clofe. 

Goofeberries. 

GET  the  largeft  green  goofeberries  you  can,  and  pick 
off  the  black  eye,  but  not  the  ftalk.  Set  them  over  the 
fire  in  a pot  of  water  to  fcald,  but  do  not  let  them  boil, 
as  that  will  fpoil  them.  When  they  are  tender,  take 
them  up,  and  put  them  into  cold  water.  Then  take  a 
pound  and  a half  of  double-refined  fugar  to  a pound  of 
goofeberries,  and  clarify  the  fugar  with  water,  a pint 
to  a pound  of  fugar.  When  your  fyrup  is  cold,  put  the 
goofeberries  fingly  into  your  preferving-pan,  put  the 
fyrup  to  them,  and  fet  them  on  a gentle  fire.  Let  them 
boil,  but  not  lb  faft  as  to  break  them ; and  when  they 
have  boiled,  and  you  perceive  the  fugar  has  entered  them, 
take  them  off,  cover  them  witn  white  paper,  and  fet  them 
v 2 by 
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by  all  night.  The  next  day,  take  them  out  of  the  fyrup, 
and  boil  the  fyrup  till  it  begins  to  be  ropy.  Skim  it, 
and  put  it  to  them  again , fet  them  on  a flow  tire,  and 
let  them  fimmer  gently  till  you  perceive  the  fyrup  will 
rope.  Then  take  them  off,  fet  them  by  till  they  are  cold, 
and  cover  them  with  brandy-paper. 

If  you  preferve  red  goofeberries,  you  mud  proceed 
thus:  put  a pound  of  loaf-fugar  into  a preferving-pan, 
with  as  much  water  as  will  diffolve  it,  and  boil  and  fkim 
it  well.  Then  put  in  a quart  of  rough  red  goofeberries, 
and  let  them  boil  a little.  Set  them  by  till  the  next  day, 
and  then  boil  them  till  they  look  clear,  and  the  fyrup  is 
thick.  Then  put  them  into  pots,  or  glaffes,  and  cover 
them  with  brandy-paper. 

Goofeberries  in  Imitation  of  Hops. 

TAKE  the  largeft  green  walnut  goofeberries  you  can 
get  and  cut  them  at  the  ftalk  end  into  four  quarters. — 
Leave  them  whole  at  the  bloffom  end,  take  out  all  the 
feeds,  and  put  five  or  fix  one  in  another.  Take  a 
needleful  of  ftrong  thread,  with  a large  knot  at  the  end; 
run  the  needle  through  the  bunch  of  goofeberries,  tie  a 
knot  to  fallen  them  together,  and  they  will  refemble 
hops.  Put  cold  fpring  water  into  your  pan,  with  a large 
handful  of  vine  leaves  at  the  bottom;  then  three  or  four 
layers  of  gooieberries,  with  plenty  of  vine  leaves  between 
every  layer,  and  over  the  top  of  your  pan.  Cover  it  fo 
that  no  fleam  can  get  out,  and  fet  them  on  a flow  fire. 
Take  them  off  as  foon  as  they  are  fealding  hot,  and  let 
them  (land  till  they  are  cold.  Then  fet  them  on  again 
till  they  are  of  a good  green,  then  take  them  off,  and  let 
them  fland  till  they  are  quite  cold.  Put  them  into  a fieve 
to  drain,  and  make  a thin  fyrup  thus:  To  every  pint  of 
water  put  in  a pound  of  common  loaf-fugar,  and  boil  it 
and  fkim  it  well.  When  it  is  about  half  cold,  put  in 
your  goofeberries,  let  them  ftand  till  the  next  day,  give 
them  one  boil  a-day  for  three  days.  Then  make  a fyrup 
thus:  To  every  pint  of  water  put  in  a pound  of  fine 
(ugar,  a flice  of  ginger,  and  a lemon-peel  cut  length- 
ways very  fine.  JBoil  and  fkim  it  well,  give  your  goofe- 
berries 
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berries  a boil  in  it,  and  when  they  are  cold,  put  them  into 
glades  or  pots,  lay  brandy-paper  over  them,  and  tie 
them  up  clofe. 

Dam/ons. 

PUT  your  damfons  into  a fkillet  over  the  fire,  with 
as  much  water  as  will  cover  them.  When  they  have 
boiled,  and  the  liquor  is  pretty  ftrong,  drain  it  out  and 
add  to  every  pound  of  damfons  wiped  clean,  a pound  of 
fingle-refined  fugar.  Put  one  third  of  your  fugar  into 
the  liquor,  fet  it  over  the  fire,  and  when  itfimmersput 
in  the  damfons.  Let  them  have  one  good  boil,  then 
take  them  off,  and  cover  them  up  clofe  for  half  an  hour. 
Then  fet  them  on  again,  and  let  them  fimmer  over  the 
fire  after  turning  them.  Then  take  them  out,  put  them 
into  a bafon,  drew  all  the  fugar  that  was  left  on  them, 
and  pour  the  hot  liquor  over  them.  Cover  them  up, 
let  them  dand  tiff  the  next  day,  and  then  boil  them  up 
again  till  they  are  enough.  Then  take  them  up,  and 
put  them  in  pots ; boil  the  liquor  till  it  jellies,  and  when 
it  is  almod  cold,  pour  it  on  them.  Cover  them  with 
paper,  tie  them  clofe,  and  fet  them  in  a dry  place. 

Walnuts. 

THERE  are  three  different  ways  of  preferving  wal- 
nuts, namely,  white,  black,  and  green.  To  preferve 
them  white,  you  mud  pare  them  till  the  white  appears 
and  nothing  elfe.  As  you  do  them,  throw  them  into 
fait  and  water,  and  let  them  lie  there  till  your  fugar  is 
ready.  Take  three  pounds  of  good  loaf  fugar,  put  it 
into  your  preferving-pan,  fet  it  over  a charcoal  fire,  and 
put  as  much  water  to  it  as  will  jud  wet  the  fugar.  Let 
it  boil,  and  have  ready  ten  or  twelve  whites  of  eggs 
drained  and  beat  up  to  a froth.  Cover  your  fugar  with 
the  froth  as  it  boils,  and  fkim  it.  Then  boil  and  fkim 
it  till  it  is  as  clear  as  crydal,  and  throw  in  your  wal- 
nuts. Jud  give  them  a boil  till  they  are  tender,  then 
take  them  out,  and  lay  them  in  a difh  to  cool.  W hen 
they  are  cold,  put  them  in  your  preferving-pot,  and 
pour  the  fugar  as  warm  as  milk  over  them.  W hen  they 
are  quite  cold  tie  them  up. 
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In  preferving  walnuts  black,  you  muff  proceed  thus* 
Take  thofe  of  the  fmailer  kind,  put  them  into  fait  and 
water,  and  change  the  water  every  day  for  nine  days.— ■ 
Then  put  them  into  a fieve,  and  let  them  ftand  in  the  air 
till  they  begin  to  turn  black.  Then  put  them  into  a jug, 
pour  boiling  water  over  them,  and  let  them  (land  till  the 
next  day.  Put  them  into  a fieve  to  drain,  ftick  a clove 
in  each  end  of  the  walnuts,  put  them  into  a pan  of  boiling 
water  and  let  them  boil  five  minutes.  Then  take  them 
up,  make  a thin  fyrup,  and  fcald  them  in  it  three  or  four 
times  a day,  till  your  walnuts  'are  black  and  bright. — 
Then  make  a thick  fyrup  with  a few  cloves,  and  a little 
I ginger  cut  in  dices.  Skim  it  well,  pour  in  your  walnuts, 
boil  them  five  or  fix  minutes,  and  then  put  them  into 
jars.  Lay  brandy-paper  over  them,  and  tie  them  down 
clofe  with  a bladder.  The  longer  they  are  kept,  the 
better  they  will  eat,  as  time  takes  off  their  bitternefs. 

Green  walnuts  muff  be  prepared  by  the  following 
mode:  Wipe  them  very  dry,  and  lay  them  in  fait  and 
water  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then  take  them  out,  and 
wipe  them  very  clean.  Have  ready  a fkillit  of  boiling 
water,  throw  them  in,  let  them  boil  a minute,  and  then 
take  them  out.  Lay  them  on  a coarfe  cloth,  and  boil 
your  fugar  as  directed  for  the  white  walnuts.  Then  juft 
give  them  a fcald  in  the  fugar,  take  them  up,  and  lay 
them  to  cool.  Put  them  into  your  preferving-pot,  and 
proceed  as  dire£ted  for  the  preferving  of  white  walnuts. 

Cucumbers. 

TAKE  the  greened  cucumbers,  and  the  molt  free 
from  feeds  you  can  get ; fome  fmall  to  preferve  whole, 
and  others  large  to  cut  into  pieces.  Put  them  into  ftrong 
fait  and  water  in  a ftraight  mouthed  jar,  with  a cabbage- 
leaf  to  keep  them  down.  Set  them  in  a warm  place 
till  they  are  yellow,  then  walh  them  out,  and  fet  them 
over  the  fire  in  frefh  water,  with  a little  (alt,  and  a frefh 
cabbage-leaf  over  them.  Cover  the  pan  very  clofe,  but 
take  care  they  do  not  boil.  If  they  are  not  of  a fine 
green,  change  your  water,  and  that  will  help  them. 
Then  cover  them  as  before,  and  make  them  hot. 
When  they  become  of  a good  green,  take  them  off  the 
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fire,  and  let  them  ftand  till  they  are  cold.  Then  cut  the 
large  ones  into  quarters,  take  out  the  feed  and  foft  part, 
then  put  them  into  cold  water,  and  let  them  ftand  two 
days;  but  change  the  water  twice  every  day  to  take  out 
the  fait.  Take  a pound  of  fingle-refined  fugar,  and  half 
a pint  of  water;  fet  it  over  the  fire,  and,  when  you  have 
fkimmed  it  clean,  put  in  the  rind  of  a lemon,  and  an 
ounce  of  ginger  with  the  outfide  fcraped  off.  When 
your  fyrup  is  pretty  thick,  take  it  off;  and  when  cold, 
wipe  the  cucumbers  dry,  and  put  them  in.  Boil  the 
fyrup  once  in  two  or  three  days  for  three  weeks,  and 
ftrengthen  it,  if  neceffary.  When  you  put  the  fyrup  to 
your  cucumbers,  be  fure  that  it  is  quite  cold. — Cover 
them  clofe,  and  fet  them  in  a dry  place.  ' 

SECT.  V. 

DRYING  and  CANDYING. 

BEFORE  you  proceed  to  dry  and  candy  any  kind  of 
fruit,  let  it  be  firft  preferved,  and  fo  dried  in  a ftove,  or 
before  the  fire,  that  all  the  fyrup  may  be  totally  cxtradted. 
When  you  have  boiled  your  fugar  to  the  candy  height, 
dip  in  the  fruit,  and  lay  them  in  difhes  in  your  ftove  to 
dry;  then  put  them  into  boxes  and  keep  them  in  a 
place  where  they  cannot  receive  injury  either  from  heat 
or  damp. 

Dried  Apricots. 

TAKE  as  many  apricots  as  will  amount  to  about  a 
pound  weight,  pare  and  ftone  them,  and  then  put  them 
into  a preferving-pan.  Pound  and  fift  half  a pound  of 
double-refined  fugar,  ftrew  a little  among  them,  and  lay 
the  reft  over  them.  When  they  have  been  twenty-four 
hours  in  this  ftate,  turn  them  three  or  four  times  in  the 
fyrup,  and  then  boil  them  pretty  quick  till  they  look 
clear.  When  they  are  cold,  take  them  out,  and  lay 
them  on  glaffes.  Then  put  them  into  a ftbve,  and  turn 
them  the  firft  day  every  half  hour,  the  fecond  day  every 
hour,  and  fo  on  till  they  are  perfectly  dry.  Put  them 
into  boxes  covered,  and  fet  them  by  tor  ufe. 


Dried 
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Dried  Peaches. 

PARE  and  done  fome  of  the  fined  peaches  you  can 
get;  then  put  them  into  a faucepan  of  boiling  water, 
let  them  boil  till  they  are  tender,  and  then  lay  them  on 
a fieve  to  drain,  Put  them  again  into  the  fame  fauce- 
pan, and  cover  them  with  their  own  weight  in  fugar. 
Let  them  lie  two  or  three  hours,  and  then  boil  them  till 
they  are  clear,  and  the  fyrup  pretty  thick.  Cover  them 
clofe,  and  let  them  dand  all  night;  fcald  them  well,  and 
then  take  them  off  to  cool.  When  they  are  quite  cold, 
fet  them  on  again  till  they  are  thoroughly  hot,  and  con- 
tinue this  for  three  or  four  days.  Then  lay  them  on 
plates,  and  turn  them  every  day  till  they  are  quite  dry. 


Candied  Angelica. 

CUT  your  angelica  in  lengths  when  young,  cover  it 
clofe,  and  boil  it  till  it  is  tender.  Then  peel  it,  put  it  in 
again,  and  let  it  fimmer  and  boil  till  it  is  green.  Then 
take  it  up,  dry  it  with  a cloth,  and  to  every  pound  of 
dalks  put  a pound  of  fugar.  Put  your  dalks  into  an 
earthen  pan,  beat  your  fugar,  drew  it  over  them,  and 
let  them  dand  two  days.  Then  boil  it  till  it  is  clear  and 
green,  and  put  it  in  a cullender  to  drain.  Beat  another 
pound  of  fugar  to  powder,  and  drew  it  over  the  angelica ; 
then  lay  it  on  plates,  and  let  it  dand  in  a Hack  oven  till 
it  is  thoroughly  dry. 


Green  Gage  Plumbs  dried. 

MAKE  a thin  fyrup  of  half  a pound  of  fingle-refined 
fugar,  fkim  it  well,  flit  a pound  of  plumbs  down  the 
feam,  and  put  them  into  the  fyrup.  Keep  them  fcalding 
hot  till  they  are  tender,  and  take  care  they  are  well  cover- 
ed with  fyrup,  or  they  will  lofe  their  colour.  Let  them 
dand  all  night,  and  then  make  a rich  fyrup  thus:  To  a 
pound  of  double-refined  fugar  put  two  fpoonsful  of 
water,  fkim  it  well,  and  boil  it  almofl  to  a candy.  When 
it  is  cold,  drain  your  plumbs  out  of  the  firfl  fyrup,  and 
- put  them  into  the  thick  fyrup;  but  be  careful  to  let  the 
fyrup  cover  them.  Set  them  on  the  fire  to  fcald  till  they 
look  clear,  and  then  put  them  in  a china  bowl.  When 
, I i 2 they 
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they  have  flood  a week,  take  them  out,  and  lay  them  on 
china  difhes.  Then  put  them  into  a ftove,  and  turn 
them  once  a day  till  they  are  dry 

Dried  Cherries. 

TAKE  what  quantity  of  morello  cherries  you  think 
proper,  (tone  them,  and  to  every  pound  of  cherries  put 
a pound  and  a quarter  of  fine  fugar;  beat  and  fift  it  over 
your  cherries,  and  let  them  {land  all  night.  Then  take 
them  out  of  their  fugar,  and  to  every  pound  of  fugar  put 
two  fpoonsful  of  water.  Boil  and  fkim  it  well,  and  then 
put  in  your  cherries.  Let  your  fugar  boil  over  them, 
the  next  morning  ftrain  them,  and  to  every  pound  of 
fyrup  put  halt  a pound  more  fugar.  Boil  it  till  it  is  a 
little  thicker,  then  put  in  your  cherries,  and  let  them 
boil  gently.  The  next  day  ftrain  them,  put  them  into 
a ftove,  and  turn  them  every  day  till  they  are  dry. 

Dried  Damfons. 

GATHER  your  damfons  when  they  are  full  ripe, 
fpread  them  on  a coarfe  cloth,  and  fet  them  in  a very 
cool  oven.  Let  them  ftand  a day  or  two,  and  if  they 
are  not  then  properly  dried,  put  them  in  for  a day  or 
two  longer.  Then  take  them  out,  lay  them  in  a dry 
place,  and  they  will  eat  like  frefh  plumbs,  though  even 
in  the  inidft  of  winter. 

Candied  Cajia. 

TAKE  as  much  of  the  powder  of  brown  caflia  as  will 
lie  upon  a half-crown,  with  as  much  mufk  and  amber- 
gris as  you  think  proper,  Pound  them  both  well  toge- 
ther. Then  take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fugar,  boil  it 
to  a candy  height,  put  in  your  powder,  and  mix  it  well 
together.  Pour  it  into  faucers,  which  muft  be  buttered 
very  thin,  and  when  it  is  cold,  it  will  flip  out. 

Lemon  and  Orange  Peels  Candied. 

CUT  your  lemons  or  oranges  long-ways,  take  out  all 
the  pulp,  and  put  the  rinds  into  a pretty  ft  rang  fait  and 
hard  water  for  fix  days.  Then  boil  them  in  a large 
quantity  of  fpring  water  till  they  are  tender.  1 ake  them 
«ut,  and  lay  them  on  a hair  fieve  to  drain.  Then  make 
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a thin  fyrup  of  fine  loaf  fugar,  a pound  to  a quart  of 
water.  Put  in  your  peels,  and  boil  them  half  an  hour, 
or  till  they  look  clear,  and  have  ready  a thick  fyrup, 
made  of  fine  loaf  fugar,  with  as  much  water  as  will  dif- 
folve  it.  Put  in  your  peels,  and  boil  them  over  a flow 
fire  till  you  fee  the  fyrup  candy  about  the  pan  and  peels. 
Then  take  them  out,  and  grate  fine  fugar  all  over  them. 
Lay  them  on  a hair  fieve  to  drain,  and  fet  them  in  a 
flove,  or  before  the  fire,  to  dry. 

Candied  Ginger. 

TAKE  an  ounce  of  race  ginger  grated  fine,  a pound 
of  loaf  fugar  beat  fine,  and  put  them  into  a preferving- 
pan  with  as  much  water  as  will  diflblve  the  fugar.  Stir 
them  well  together  over  a very  flow  fire  till  the  fugar 
begins  to  boil.  Then  ftir  in  another  pound  of  fugar  beat 
fine,  and  keep  ftirring  it  till  it  grows  thick.  Then  take 
it  off  the  fire,  and  drop  it  in  cakes  upon  earthen  difhes. 
Set  them  in  a warm  place  to  dry,  and  they  will  be  hard 
and  brittle,  and  look  white. 

Candied  Horehound . 

LET  your  horehound  be  boiled  in  water  till  the  juice 
is  quite  extracted.  Take  your  fugar  and  boil  it  up  to 
a feather,  then  add  your  juice  to  the  fugar,  and  let  it 
boil  till  it  is  again  the  fame  height.  Stir  it  with  a fpoon 
. againft  the  fides  of  your  fugar-pan,  till  it  begins  to  grow 
thick,  then  pour  it  out  into  a paper  cafe  that  is  dufted 
with  fine  fugar  and  cut  it  into  fquares.  You  may  dry 
the  horehound  and  put  it  into  the  fugar  finely  powdered 
and  fifted. 

Candied  Almond  Cake  or  Gateau  Noga. 

TAKE  fome  fine  powder  fugar,  put  it  into  your 
ftew-pan  and  ftir  it  over  the  fire  till  the  fugar  is  nearly 
diftblved;  have  ready  half  a pound  of  almonds,  fliced 
and  parched.  Put  them  into  the  fugar  you  have  over 
the  fire  and  keep  ftirring  them  well  about  till  your 
almonds  are  a nice  brown;  take  a jelly-mould  or  ftew- 
pan,  oil  it  well  and  put  your  almonds  into  it;  keep  them 
well  up  to  the  fides,  and  when  cold  you  may  turn  it  out 
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to  cover  a burnt  cream  or  boiled  cuftard;  or  it  may  be 
ferved  up  juft  as  it  is.  Sometimes  they  are  ornamented 
like  Savoy  cakes,  and  look  very  handfome. 

Candied  Rhubarb  Cakes. 

TAKE  an  ounce  of  rhubarb  in  powder,  an  ounce  of 
fine  powder  ginger,  eighteen  ounces  of  fugar,  three  drops 
ot  oil  of  peppermint  : boil  your  fugar  up  to  a feather, 
then  mix  all  the  ingredients,  ftirring  them  till  it  begins 
to  grain.  Have  ready  a fquare  paper  cafe  fugared  with 
-fine  powder  fugar:  when  cold  cut  them  in  fquare  pieces. 

Compote  of  Crude  Orange. 

CUT  the  upper  part  of  fix  fweet  oranges  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  put  them  together  as  if  they  were  whole.v 
Pierce  the  pulps  in  feveral  places  with  a little  knife,  and 
put  in  fome  fine  powder  fugar;  then  replace  the  pieces 
you  haye  cut  off,  and  ferve  them  in  your  defert. 

Compote  of  Apples. 

TAKE  a dozen  of  golden  pippins,  pare  them  nicely, 
and  take  the  core  out  with  a fmall  pen-knife;  put  them 
into  fome  water  and  let  them  be  well  fcalded ; then  take 
a little  of  the  water  with  fome  fugar,  and  a few  apples 
which  may  be  diced  into  it,  and  let  the  whole  boil  till 
it  comes  to  a fyrup:  then  pour  it  over  your  pippins,  and 
garni  Ih  them  with  dried  cherries  and  lemon-peel  cut  fine. 
You  muft  take  care  that  your  pippins  are  not  fplit. 

Compote  of  Pears. 

LET  what  quantity  of  pears  you  with  be  nicely 
fcalded  till  foft,  then  take  them  out,  pare  them,  and 
throw  them  into  cold  water  to  harden;  take  fome  fugar, 
cinnamon,  red  wine,  and  cloves,  and  put  your  pears 
into  it;  let  them  gently  boil  till  a fyrup:  \ou  may  add 
fome  cochineal  to  give  them  a fine  colour. 

Compote  of  Quinces. 

THESE  may  be  cut  in  quarters  and  done  in  the  fame 
way  as  the  apples,  taking  care  that  the  quinces  are  done 
quite  tender  before  you  put  them  into  the  fugar. — Let 
the  fyrup  of  all  your  compotes  be  thick  before  you  difti 
them  up.  ' 

Orange 
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«-  Orange  Chips. 

GET  fome  of  the  bed  Seville  oranges  you  can,  pare 
them  at  lad  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  and  if  you 
can  keep  the  parings  whole,  they  will  have  a pretty 
effect.  When  you  have  pared  as  many  as  you  intend, 
put  them  into  fait  and  fpring  water,  for  a day. or  two; 
then  boil  them  in  a large  quantity  of  fpring-water  till 
they  are  tender,  and  drain  them  on  a fieve.  Have 
ready  a thin  fyrup  made  of  a quart  of  water  and  a pound 
of  fugar.  Boil  them  a few  at  a time,  to  keep  them  from 
breaking,  till  they  look  clear.  Then  put  them  into  a 
fyrup  made  of  fine  loaf-fugar,  with  as  much  water  as 
will  diffolve  it,  and  boil  them  to  a candy  height.  When 
you  take  them  up,  lay  them  on  a fieve,  and  grate 
double-refined  fugar  over  them.  Then  put  them  in  a 
ftove,  or  before  the  fire  to  dry. 

Orange  Marmalade. 

GET  the  cleared:  Seville  oranges  you  can,  cut  them  in 
two,  take  out  all  the  pulp  and  juice  into  a bafon,  and 
pick  all  the  fkins  and  feeds  out  of  it.  Boil  the  rinds  in 
hard  water  till  they  are  tender,  and  change  the  water  two 
or  three  times  while  they  are  boiling.  Then  pound  them 
in  a marble  mortar,  and  add  to  it  the  juice  and  pulp. 
Then  put  them  in  the  preferving-pan  with  double-  its 
weight  of  loaf-fugar,  and  fet  it  over  a flow  fire.  Boil  it 
rather  more  than  half  an  hour,  put  it  into  pots,  cover  it 
with  brandy  paper,  and  tie  it  clofe  down.  . 

Apricct  Marmalade. 

APRICOTS  that  are  too  ripe  for  keeping  bed  anfwer 
this  purpofe.  Boil  them  in  fyrup  till  they  will  mafli,  and 
then  beat  them  in  a marble  mortar  to  a pafte.  Take 
half  their  weight  of  loaf-fugar,  and  add  j uft  water  enough 
to  didolve  it.  Boil  and  fkim  it  till  it  looks  clear,  and 
the  fyrup  thick  like  a tine  jelly.  Then  put  it  into  your 
fweetmeat  glades,  and  tie  » t up  clofe. 

Quince  JMarmalade. 

THESE  mud  likewife  be  full  ripe  for  the  purpofe  of 
making  marmalade.  Pare  them,  and  cut  them  into 
quarters;  then  take  out  the  cores,  and  put  the  fruit  into  a 

faucepan. 
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faucepan.  Cover  them  with  the  parings;  nearly  fill  the 
faucepan  with  fpring-water,  cover  it  clofe,  and  let  them 
flew  over  a flow  fire  till  they  are  foft  and  of  a pink  co- 
lour. Then  pick  out  the  quinces  from  the  parings,  and 
beat  them  to  a pulp  in  a marble  mortar.  Take  their 
weight  of  fine  loaf-fugar,  put  as  much  water  to  it  as  will 
diffolve  it,  and  boil  and  fkim  it  well.  Then  put  in  your 
quinces,  boil  them  gently  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and 
keep  ftirring  them  all  the  time.  When  it  is  cold,  put  it 
into  flat  pots,  tie  it  down  clofe,  and  fet  it  by  for  ufe. 

Tranfparent  Marmalade. 

CUT  very  pale  Seville  oranges  into  quarters,  take  out 
the  pulp,  put  it  into  a bafon,  and  pick  out  the  fkins  and 
feeds.  Put  the  peels  into  a little  fait  and  water,  and  let 
them  ftand  all  night.  Then  boil  them  in  a good  quantity 
of  fpring-water  till  they  are  tender,  cut  them  in  very  thin 
flices,  and  put  them  to  the  pulp.  To  every  pound  of 
marmalade  put  a pound  and  a half  of  double-refined 
fugar,  finely  beaten,  and  boil  them  together  gently  for 
twenty  minutes;  but  if  not  clear  and  tranfparent  in  that 
time,  boil  it  five  or  fix  minutes  longer.  Keep  ftirring  it 
gently  all  the  time,  and  take  care  you  do  not  break  the 
flices.  When  it  is  cold,  put  it  into  jelly  or  fweetmeat 
glafles,  and  tie  them  down  tight  with  brandy  paper 
and  a bladder  over  them. 

Burnt  Almonds. 

TAKE  two  pounds  of  almonds,  and  put  them  into  a 
llew-pan,  with  the  fame  quantity  of  fugar,  and  a pint  of 
water.  Set  them  over  a clear  cool  fire,  and  let  them 
boil  till  you  find  the  almonds  crack.  1 hen  take  them 
off,  and  ftir  them  about  till  they  are  quite  dry.  Put 
them  in  a wire  fieve,  and  lift  all  the  fugar  from  them. 
Put  the  fugar  into  the  pan  again  with  a little  water,  and 
give  it  a boil.  Then  put  four  fpoonsful  of  cochineal 
to  the  fugar  to  colour  it,  put  the  almonds  into  the  pan, 
and  keep  llirrjng  them  over  the  fire  till  they  are  quite 
dry.  Then  put  them  into  a large  glafs,  and  they  will 
keep  all  the  year.. 


Rafpberry. 
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RaJ'pberry  Pajle. 

MASH  a quart  of  rafpberries,  ftrain  one  half,  and  put 
the  juice  to  the  other  halt.  Boil  them  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  put  to  them  a pint  ot  red  currant  juice,  and  let 
them  boil  *11  together  till  your  rafpberries  are  enough. 
Then  put  a pound  and  a half  of  double-refined  fugar 
into  a pan,  with  as  much  wat^r  as  will  dilfolve  it,  and 
boil  it  to  a fugar  again.  Put  in  your  rafpberries  and 
juice,  give  them  a fcald,  and  pour  it  into  glalles  or  plates. 
Then  put  them  into  a (love,  and  turn  them  at  times  till 
they  are  thoroughly  dry. 


CURRANT  pafte  may  be  either  red  or  white,  ac- 
cording to  the  colour  of  the  currants  you  ufe.  Strip  your 
currants,  put  a little  juice  to  them  to  keep  them  from 
burning,  boil  them  well,  and  rub  them  through  a 
hair  fleve.  Then  boil  it  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  to  a 
pint  of  juice  put  a pound  and  a half  of  double-refined 
fugar  pounded  and  fiftecl.  Shake  in  your  fugar,  and 
when  it  is  melted,  pour  it  on  plates.  Dry  it  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  rafpberrv  pafte,  and  turn  it  into  any  form 
you  like  belt. 


TAKEfome  full  grown  red  goofeberries,  juft  on  the 
turn  for  ripening,  cut  them  in  halves,  and  pick  out  all 
the  feeds.  Have  ready  a pint  of  currant  juice,  and  boil 
your  goofeberries  in  it  till  they  are  tender.  Put  a pound 
and  a half  of  double-refined  fugar  into  your  pan,  with 
as  much  water  as  will  dilfolve  it,  and  boil  it  to  a fugar 
again.  Then  put  all  together,  and  make  it  fcalding 
hot,  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  Pour  it  into  your  plates  or 
glalfes,  and  dry  it  as  before  diredted. 

1 

SECT.  VI. 

1 * 

ORNAMENTS  *n  CONFECTIONARY. 

Artificial  Fruit. 

AT  a proper  time  of  the  year,  take  care  to  fave  the 
ilalks  of  the  fruit,  with  the  (tones  to  them.  Get  fome 


Currant  Pajle. 


Goofeherry  Pajle. 
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tins  neatly  made  in  the  fhape  of  the  fruit  you  intend  to 
imitate,  leaving  a hole  at  the  top,  to  put  in  the  done 
and  dalk.  I hey  mud  be  fo  contrived  as  to  open  in  the 
middle,  to  take  out  the  fruit,  and  there  mud  alfo  be  made 
a frame  of  wood  to  fix  them  in.  Great  care  mud  be 
taken  to  make  the  tins  very  fmooth  in  the  infide,  other- 
wife  their  roughnefs  will  mark  the  fruit  ; and  that  they 
be  made  exactly  of  the  fhape  of  the  fruit  that  they  arc 
intented  to  reprefent.  Being  prepared  with  your  tins, 
proceed  thus:  Take  two  cow-heels,  and  a calf’s-foot, 
boil  them  in  a gallon  of  foft  water  till  they  are  all  boiled 
to  rags,  and  when  you  have  a full  quart  of  jelly,  drain 
it  through  a fieve.  Then  put  it  into  a faucepan,  fweeten 
it,  put  in  lemon-peel  perfumed,  and  colour  it  like  the 
fruit  you  intend  to  imitate.  Stir  all  together,  give  it  a 
boil,  and  fill  your  tins:  then  put  in  the  dones  and  the 
dalks  jud  as  the  fruit  grows,  and  when  the  jelly  is  quite 
cold,  open  your  tins,  and  put  on  the  bloom,  which 
may  be  done  by  carefully  duding  on  powder-blue.  Keep 
them  covered  to  prevent  the  dud  getting  to  them;  and 
to  the  eye,  art  will  be  an  excellent  fubditute  for  nature. 

A Di/li  of  Snow. 

TAKE  twelve  large  apples^  and  put  them  into  a 
faucepan  with  cold  water.  Set  them  over  a flow  fire, 
and  when  they  are  foft,  pour  them  in  a hair  fieve ; take  j 
off  the  fkins,  and  put  the  pulp  into  a bafon.  Then  beat 
the  whites  of  twelve  eggs  to  a very  drong  froth  ; beat  and 
fift  half  a pound  of  double-refined  fugar,  and  drew  it 
into  the  eggs.  Work  up  the  pulp  of  your  apples  to  a 
drong  froth,  then  beat  them  all  together  till  they  are  like 
a diff  fnow.  Lay  it  upon  a china  difh,  and  heap  it  up 
as  high  as  you  can.  Set  round  it  green  knots  of  pade,  . 
in  imitation  of.Chinefe  rails,  and  dick  a fprig  of  myrtle 
in  the  middle  of  the  difh. 

Moonjhine. 

GET  a piece  of  tin  the  fhape  of  a lialf-moon,  as  deep 
as  a half  pint  bafon,  and  one  in  the  fhape  of  a large  liar, 
and  two  or  three  leffer  ones.  Boil  two  calf’s  feet  in  a 

pa! Ion  of  water  till  it  comes  to  a quart,  then  drain  it  oft, 

3 and 
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and  when  cold,  fkim  off  the  fat.  Take  half  toe  jelly* 
and  fweeten  it  with  fugar  to  your  palate.  Beat  up  the 
whites  of  four  eggs,  ftir  all  together,  over  a How  fire  till 
] it  boils,  and  then  run  it  through  a flannel  bag  till  clear. 

Put  it  in  a clean  faucepan,  and  take  an  ounce  of  fweet 
'i  almonds,  blanched,  and  beat  very  fine  in  a marble  mortar, 
with  two  fpoonsful  of  rofe-water,  and  two  of  orange- 
flower- water.  1 hen  ftrain  it  through  a coarfe  clotn, 

a mix  it  with  the  jelly,  put  in  four  fpoonsful  of  thick  cream, 
and  ftir  it  all  together  till  it  boils.  Then  have  ready  the 
difh  you  intend  it  for,  lay  the  tin  in  the  lhape  of  a hak- 
moon  in  the  middle,  and  the  ftars  round  it.  Lay  little 
weights  on  the  tins,  to  keep  them  in  the  place  where 
you  put  them.  Then  pour  the  moonfhine  into  the  difh ; 
and  when  it  is  quite  cold,  take  out  the  tins.  Then  fill 
up  the  vacancies  with  clear  calfs-feet  jelly.  You  may 
colour  your  moonfhine  with  cochineal  and  chocolate, 
to  make  it  look  like  the  iky,  and  your  moon  and  ftars 
will  then  fhine  the  brighter.  Garnifh  it  with  rock 
candy  fweetmeats, 

: Floating  JJland. 

TAKE  a foup-difh  of  a fize  proportioned  to  what  you 
intend  to  make:  but  a deep  glafs  fet  on  a china  difh, 
will  anfwer  the  purpofe  better.  Take  a quart  of  the 
thickeft  cream  you  can  get,  and  make  it  pretty  fweet 
with  fine  fugar.  Pour  in  a gill  of  fack,  grate  in  the 
yellow  rind  of  a lemon,  and  mill  the  cream  till  it  is  of 
a thick  froth:  then  carefully  pour  the  thin  from  the 
froth  into  a difh.  Cut  a French  roll,  or  as  many  as  you 
want,  as  thin  as  you  can,  and  put  a layer  of  it  as  light 
as  poflible  on  the  cream,  then  a layer  of  currant  jelly, 
then  a very  thin  layer  of  roll,  then  hart lhorn  jelly,  then 
French  roll,  and  over  that  whip  your  froth  which  you 
faved  oft  the  cream,  well  milled  up,  and  lay  it  on  the 
top  as  high  as  you  can  heap  it.  Ornament  the  rim  of 
your  diih  with  figures,  fruits,  or  fweetmeats,  as  you 
pleafe.  This  looks  very  pretty  on  the  middle  of  a table, 
with  candles  round  it;  and  you  may  make  it  of  as  many 
different  colours  as  you  fancy,  according  to  what  jellies,, 
jams,  or  fweet- meats  you  have. 

KU 
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Defert  IJland. 

TAKE  a lump  of  pafte,  and  form  it  into  a rock  three 
inches  broad  at  the  top;  then  colour  it,  and  fet  it  in  the 
middle  of  a deep  china  dilli.  Set  a caft  figure  on  it,  with 
a crown  on  its  head,  and  a knot  of  rock  candy  at  its  feet: 
then  make  a roll  of  pafte  an  inch  thick,  and  ftick  it  on 
the  inner  edge  of  the  difh,  two  parts  round.  Cut  eight 
pieces  of  eringo-roots,  about  three  inches  long,  and  fix 
them  upright  to  the  roll  of  pafie  on  the  edge.  Make 
gravel  walks  of  fhot  comfits  round  the  difh,  and  fet  fmall 
figures  in  them.  Roll  out  fome  pafte,  and  cut  it  open 
like  Chinefe  rails.  Bake  it,  and  fix  it  on  either  fide  of 
the  gravel-walks  with  gum,  and  form  an  entrance  where 
the  Chinefe  rails  are,  with  two  pieces  of  eringo-root  for 
pillars. 

Chinefe  Temple  or  Obelifc. 

TAKE  an  ounce  of  fine  fugar,  half  an  ounce  of  butter, 
and  four  ounces  of  fine  flour.  Boil  the  fugar  and  butter 
in  a little  water,  and  when  it  is  cold,  beat  up  an  egg, 
and  put  it  to  the  water,  fugar,  and  butter.  Mix  it 
with  the  flour,  and  make  it  into  a very  ftiflf  pafte:  then 
roll  it  as  ‘.bin  as  poflible,  have  a fet  of  tins  in  the  form 
of  a temple,  and  put  the  pafte  upon  ,them.  Cut  it  in 
what  form  you  pleafe  upon  the  feparate  parts  of  your 
tins,  keeping  them  feparate  till  baked;  but  take  care  to 
have  tlie  pafte  exa&ly  the  fize  of  the  tins.  When  you 
have  cut  all  thefe  parts,  bake  them  in  a flow  oven,  and 
when  cold,  take  them  out  of  the  tins,  and  join  the  parts 
with  ftrong  ifinglafs  and  water  with  a camel’s-hair  brufh. 
Set  them  one  upon  the  other,  as  the  forms  of  the  tin 
moulds  will  direft  you,  If  you  cut  it  neatly,  and  the 
pafte  is  rolled  very  thin,  it  will  be  a beautiful  corner  for 
a large  table.  If  you  have  obelifk  moulds,  you  may 
make  them  the  fame  way  for  an  oppofite  corner.  Be 
careful  to  make  the  pillars  ftronger  than  the  top,  that 
they  may  not  bo  crufhed  by  their  weight. . 

r\  hefe  ornamental  decorations  in  confedtionary  are  cal- 
culated to  embelliih  grand  entertainments,  and  it  is 
certain  they  have  all  a very  pleafing  effect  on  the  fight; 
but  their  beauties  depend  entirely  on  the  abilities  and 

ingenuity  of  the  artift.  p 
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CHAP.  XXI. 
PICKLING. 


PICKLES  are  effentially  neceffary  to  be  kept  in  all 
houfes,  but  particularly  fuch  as  contain  large  fami- 
lies; nor  will  the  prudent  and  judicious  houfekeeper  be 
without  them;  and  this  for  two  reafons:  fwft,  to  avoid 
the  inconvenience  of  fending  for  them  when  wanted; 
and  fecondly,  from  being  allured  that  they  are  done  as 
they  ought  to  be,  that  is,  that  they  fhall  have  their 
proper  colour  without  that  artifice  which  is  likely  to  be 
prejudicial  to  thofe  who  ufe  them.  It  is  too  common 
a pra6tice  to  make  ufe  of  brafs  utenfils  in  order  to  give 
the  pickles  a fine  green;  but  this  pernicious  cuftom 
is  eafily  avoided  by  heating  the  liquor,  and  keeping  it 
in  a proper  degree  of  warmth  before  you  pour  it  on 
the  articles  to  be  pickled.  It  is  ufual  to  put  pickles 
into  earthen  jars,  but  Hone  jars  are  by  far  the  belt,  for 
though  they  are  more  expenlive  in  the  firft  purchafe, 
they  will  be  found  much  cheaper  in  the  end;  the 
earthen  veffels  are  porous,  and  will  confequently  admit 
the  air,  and  fpoil  the  pickles,  efpecially  if  they  flartd 
any  length  of  time;  but  this  will  not  be  the  cafe  with 
Hone  jars. — Remember,  that  when  you  take  any  pickle 
out  ot  your  jars,  be  fure  never  to  do  it  with  your 
fingers,  as  that  will  fpoil  the  pickle;  but  always  make 
ufe  of  a fpoon,  which  you  fhould  keep  entirely  for  that 

purpofe. Having  mentioned  thefe  neceffary  and 

general  obfervations  relative  to  pickling,  we  (hall  now 
proceed  to  particulars*  beginning  with. 

Mangoes. 

THE  proper  cucumbers  to  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe 
are  thofe  of  the  largeft  fort,  which  mull  be  taken  from 
the  vines  before  they  are  too  ripe,  or  yellow  at  the  ends. 
Cut  a piece  out  of  the  fide,  and  take  out  the  feeds  wdth 
an  apple-fcraper  or  a tea-fpoon.  Then  put  them  into 
very  firong  fait  and  water  for  eight  or  nine  days,  or  till 
. they  are  yellow.  Stir  them  well  two  or  three  times 
every  day,  and  put  them  into  a pan  with  a large  quan- 
tity 
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tity  of  vine  leaves  both  over  and  under  them.  Beat  a 
little  roach-allum  very  fine,  and  put  it  into  the  fait  and 
water  they  came  out  pf.  Pour  it  on  your  cucumbers, 
‘and  fet  them  upon  a very  flow  fire  for  four  or  five  hours, 
till  they  are  pretty  green.  Then  take  them  out,  and 
drain  them  in  a hair  fieve,  and  when  they  are  cold,  put 
to  them  a little  horfe-radilli,  then  muftard-feed,  two  or 
three  heads  of  garlick,  a few  pepper-corns,  a few  green 
cucumbers  fliced  in  fmall  pieces,  then  horfe-radifh,  and 
the  fame  as  before-mentioned  till  you  have  filled  them. 
Then  take  the  piece  you  cut  out,  and  few  it  on  with  a 
large  needle  and  thread,  and  do  all  the  reft  in  the  fame 
manner.  Have  ready  the  following  pickle:  To  every 
gallon  of  vinegar  put  an  ounce  of  mace,  the  fame  of 
cloves,  two  ounces  of  fliced  ginger,  the  fame  of  long 
pepper,  Jamaica  pepper,  three  ounces  of  muftard-feed 
tied  up  in  a bag,  four  ounces  of  garlick,  and  a flick  of 
horfe-radifh  cut  in  flices.  Boil  them  five  minutes  in  the 
vinegar,  then  pour  it  upon  your  pickles,  tie  them  down 
clafe,  and  keep  them  for  ufe. 

Gerkins. 

PUT  a quantity  of  fpring  water  into  a large  earthen 
pah,  and  to  every  gallon  put  two  pounds  of  fait.  Mix 
them  well  together,  and  throw  in  five  hundred  gerkins. 
When  thev  have  been  two  hours  in  the  fait  and  water, 
take  them  out,  and  put  them  to  drain;  and  when  they 
are  thoroughly  dry,  put  them  into  your  jar.  Take  a 
gallon  of  the  beft  white-wine  vinegar,  and  put  it  into  a 
faucepan,  with  half  an  ounce  of  cloves  and  mace,  an 
ounce  of  allfpice,  the  fame  quantity  of  muftard-feed,  a 
flick  of  horfe-radifh  cut  in  flices,  fix  bay  leaves,  two  or 
three  races  of  ginger,  a nutmeg  cut  in  pieces,  and  a 
handful  of  fait.  Boil  up  all  together,  and  pour  it  over 
the  gerkins.  Cover  them  clofe  down,  and  let  them 
. ftand  twenty-four  hours,  lhen  put  them  into  your 
faucepan,  and  let  them  fimrner  over  the  fire  till  they 
are  meen ; but  be  careful  not  to  let  them  boil,  as  that 
wilKpoil  them.  Then  put  them  into  your  jar,  and 
cover  them  clofe  down  till  they  are  cold.  1 hen  tie  them 
over  with  a bladder  and  a piece  of  leather,  and  put 
them  in  a dry  cold  place.  Cucumber*. 
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Cucumbers. 

I FOR  the  purpofe  of  pickling,  chufe  the  fmalleft 
1 cucumbers  you  can  get,  and  be  careful  they  are  as  free 

I from  fpots  as  poffible.  Put  them  into  ttrong  fait  and 

water  for  nine  or  ten  days,  or  till  they  are  quite  yellow, 
and  ftir  them  twice  a day,  at  leaf!,  or  they  will  grow 
foft.  When  they  are  perfectly  yellow,  pour  the  water 
from  them,  and  cover  them  with  plenty  of  vine  leaves, 
ij  Set  your  water  over  the  fire,  and  when  it  boils,  pour  it 
upon  them,  and  fet  them  upqn  the  hearth  to  keep 
| warm,.  When  the  water  is  nearly  cold,  make  it  boiling 
hot  again,  and  pour  it  upon  them.  Proceed  in  this 

manner  till  you  perceive  they  are  of  a fine  green,  which 

they  will  be  in  four  or  five  times.  Be  careful  to  keep 
them  well  covered  with  vine  leaves,  with  a cloth  and 
difii  over  the  top,  to  keep  in  the  fleam,  which  will  help 
to  green  them  the  fooner.  When  they  are  greened, 
put  them  in  a hair  fieve  to  drain,  and  then  make  the 
h following  pickle  for  them : To  every  two  quarts  of  white 
1;  wine  vinegar,  put  half  an  ounce  of  mace,  or  ten  or 
1 twelve  cloves,  an  ounce  of  ginger  cut  into  ilices,  the 
fame  of  black  pepper,  and  a handful  of  fait.  Boil  them 
all  together  for  five  minutes,  pour  it  hot  upon  your 
pickles,  and  tie  them  down  with  a bladder  for  ufe. 

Cucumbers  in  Slices. 

TAKE  fome  large  cucumbers  before  they  are  too  ripe, 
dice  them  of  the  thicknefs  of  a crown-piece,  and  put 
them  into  a pewter  difh.  To  every  dozen  of  cucumbers 
dice  two  large  onions  thin,  and  fo  on  till  you  have  filled 
your  difii,  or  have  got  the  quantity  you  intend  to  pickle  j 
but  remember  to  put  a handful  of  fait  between  every 
row.  Then  cover  them  with  another  pewrter  difii,  and 
let  them  ftand  twenty- four  hours.  Then  put  them  into 
a cullender,  and  when  they  are  thoroughly  dry,  put  them 
into  a jar,  cover  them  over  wdth  white  wine  vinegar, 
and  let  them  Hand  four  hours.  Pour  the  vinegar  from 
them  into  a faucepan,  and  boil  it  with  a little  fait.  Put 
1 to  the  cucumbers  a little  mace,  a little  whole  pepper,  a 
large  race  of  ginger  diced,  and  then  pour  on  them  the 

boiling 
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boiling  vinegar.  Cover  them  clofe,  and  when  they  are 
cold,  tie  them  down,  and  they  will  be  ready  for  ufe  in 
a few  days. 

To  Keep  Cucumbers. 

CHOOSE  thofe  that  are  fmall  and  not  too  old;  put 

them  in  jars,  and  pour  over  a brine  like  the  French 

beans;  (fee  page  268)  when  you  ufe  them  take  the  rind 

off,  and  drefs  them  in  -the  fame  manner  as  others. 

\ 

Walnuts . 

THERE  are  various  methods  of  pickling  walnuts,  in 
order  to  have  them  of  different  colours,  the  number  of 
which  are  four,  namely,  black,  white,  olive-colour,  and 
green;  each  of  which  we  fhall  defcribe  in  their  proper 
order. 

To  pickle  walnuts  black , you  mull  gather  them  before 
the  fhell  gets  too  hard,  which  may  be  known  by  running 
a pin  into  them,  and  always  gather  them  when  the  fun  is 
hot  upon  them.  Put  them  into  ftrong  fait  and  water  for 
nine  days,  and  ftir  them  twice  a day,  obferving  to  change 
the  fait  and  water  every  three  days.  Then  put  them  into 
a hair  fieve,  and  let  them  (land  in  the  air  till  they  turn 
black.  Put  them  into  ftrong  (tone  jars,  and  pour  boiling 
vinegar  over  them;  cover  them  up,  and  let  them  ftand 
till  they  are  cold.  Then  give  the  vinegar  three  more 
boilings,  pour  it  each  time  on  the  walnuts,  and  let  it 
ftand  till  it  is  cold  between  every  boiling.  Then  tie 
them  down  with  paper  and  a bladder  over  them,  and  let 
them  ftand  two  months.  When  that  time  has  elapfed, 
take  them  out  of  the  vinegar,  and  make  a pickle  for 
them  thus:  To  every  two  quarts  of  vinegar  put  half  an 
ounce  of  mace,  and  the  fame  of  cloves;  of  black  pepper, 
Jamaica  pepper,  long  pepper,  and  ginger,  an  ounce 
each,  and  two  ounces  of  common  fait.  Boil  it  ten 
minutes,  then  pour  it  hot  on  your  walnuts,  tie  them  clofe 
down,  and  cover  them  with  paper  and  a bladder. 

To  pickle  walnuts  white,  you  muft  proceed  thus: — 
Having  procured  a fufhcient  quantity  of  walnuts,  ot  the 
largeft  fize,  and  taken  the  before-mentioned  precaution 
that  the  lliells  are  not  too  hard,  pare  them  very  thin  till 
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the  white  appears,  and  throw  them  into  fpring  water 
and  a handful  of  fait  as  you  do  them.  Let  them  lay  in 
that  water  fix  hours,  and  put  a thin  board  upon  them  to 
keep  them  under  the  water.  Then  fet  a dew-pan  with 
fome  clean  fpring  water  on  a charcoal  fire.  Take  your 
nuts  out  of  the  water,  put  them  into  the  ftew-pan,  and 
let  them  fimmer  four  or  five  minutes,  but  be  careful  they 
do  not  boil.  Then  have  ready  a pan  of  fpring  water 
with  a handful  of  fait  in  it,  and  frir  it  till  the  fait  is  melted ; 
then  take  your  nuts  out  of  the  dew-pan  with  a wooden 
ladle,  or  fpoon,  and  put  them  into  the  cold  water  and 
fait. — Let  them  dand  a quarter  of  an  hour,  with  the 
board  lying  on  them  to  keep  them  down  as  before-,  for  if 
they  are  not  kept  under  the  liquor  they  will  turn  black. 
Then  lay  them  on  a cloth,  and  put  them  into  your  jar, 
with  fome  blades  of  mace  and  nutmeg  fliced  thin.  Mix 
yourfpice  between  your  nuts,  and  pour  diddled  vinegar 
over  them.  When  your  jar  is  properly  filled  with  nuts, 
pour  mutton  fat  over  them,  tie  them  down  clofe  with  a 
bladder  and  leather,  and  fet  them  in  a dry  place. 

Walnuts  to  be  pickled  of  an  olive  colour , mud  be 
managed  thus:  Having  gathered  your  walnuts  with  the 
fame  precautions  as  before  direfted,  put  them  into  drong 
nle  allegar,  and  tie  them  down  under  a bladder  and 
paper  to  keep  out  the  air.  Let  them  dand  twelve  months, 
then  take  them  out  of  the  allegar,  and  make  for  them  a 
pickle  of  drong  allegar.  To  every  quart,  put  half  an 
ounce -of  Jamaica  pepper,  the  fame  of  long  pepper,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  the  fame  of  cloves,  a head 
of  garlick,  and  a little  fait.  Boil  them  all  together  five  or 
fix  minutes,  and  then  pour  it  upon  your  walnuts.  * As  it 
gets  cold,  boil  it  again  three  times,  and  pour  it  on  them. 
Then  tie  them  down  with  a bladder  and  paper  over  it; 
and  if  your  allegar  is  good,  they  will  keep  feveral  years, 
without  either  turning  colour  or  growing  foft.  You  may 
make  very  good  catchup  of  the  allegar  that  comes  from 
the  walnuts,  by  adding  a pound  of  anchovies,  an  ounce 
of  cloves,  the  fame  of  long  and  black  pepper,  a head  of 
garhek,  and  had  a pound  of  common  fait,  to  every  gallon 
of  allegar.  Boil  it  till  it  is  half  reduced,  and  fkim  it  well, 
hen  bottle  it  for  ufe,  and  it  will  keep  a great  while. 
V1L  LJ  * To 
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1 o pickle  walnuts  green,  proceed  as  follows:  Make 
choice  of  the  large  double  or  French  walnuts,  gathered 
before  the  fhells  are  hard.  Wrap  them  fingly  in  vine 
leaves,  put  a few  vine  leaves  in  the  bottom  of  your  jar, 
and  nearly  fill  it  with  your  walnuts.  Take  care  they  do 
not  touch  one  another,  and  put  a good  many  leaves  over 
them.  Then  fill  your  jar  with  good  allegar,  cover  them 
clofe  that  the  air  cannot  get  in,  and  let  them  ftand  for 
three  weeks.  Then  pour  the  allegar  from  them,  put 
frefh  leaves  at  the  bottom  of  another  jar,  take  out  your 
walnuts,  and  wrap  them  feparately  in  frefh  leaves  as 
quick  as  poflibly  you  can.,  Put  them  into  your  jar  with  a 
good  many  leaves  over  them,  and  fill  it  with  white  wine 
vinegar.  Let  them  ftand  three  weeks,  pour  off  your 
vinegar,  and  wrap  them  up  as  before,  with  frefh  leaves 
at  the  bottom  and  top  of  your  jar.  Take  frefh  white 
wine  vinegar,  put  fait  in  it  till  it  will  bear  an  egg,  and 
add  to  it  mace,  cloves,  nutmeg,  and  garlick.  Boil  it 
about  eight  minutes,  and  then  pour  it  on  your  walnuts. 
Tie  them  clofe  with  paper  and  a bladder,  and  let  them 
by  for  ufe.  Be  careful  to  keep  them  covered,  and  when 
you  take  any  out  for  ule,  if  the  whole  fhould  not  be 
wanted,  do  not  put  thofe  left  again  into  the  jar,  for  by 
that  means  the  whole  may  be  fpoiled. 

Bed  Cabbage. 

SLICE  your  cabbage  croffways,  then  put  it  on  an 
earthen  difh,  and  fprinkle  a handful  of  fait  over  it. 
Cover  it  with  another  difh,  and  let  it  ftand  twenty-four 
hours.  Then  put  it  into  a cullender  to  drain,  and  lay 
it  into  your  jar.  Take  a fufficient  quantity  of  white- 
wine-vinegar  to  cover  it,  a few  cloves,  a little  mace,  and 
allfpice.  Put  them  in  whole,  with  a little  cochineal 
bruifed  fine.  Then  boil  it  up,  and  pour  it  cither  hot  or 
cold  upon  your  cabbage.  If  the  former,  let  it  ftand  till 
cold,  and  then  tie  it  down  for  ufe. 

Onions. 

TAKE  a fufticient  number  of  the  fmalleft  onions  you 
can  get,  and  put  them  into  fait  and  water  for  nine  days, 
obferving  to  change  the  water  every  day.  Then  put 
them  into  iars,  and  pour  fiefh  boiling  lalt  and  water  over 
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them.  Let  them  ftand  clofe  covered  till  they  are  cold, 
then  make  fome  more  fait  and  water,  and  pour  it  boiling 
hot  upon  them.  When  it  is  cold,  put  your  onions  into 
a hair  lieve  to  drain,  then  put  them  into  wide-mouthed 
bottles,  and  fill  them  up  with  diftilled  vinegar.  Put  into 
every  bottle  a fliee  or  two  of  ginger,  a blade  of  mace,  a 
tea-lpoonful  of  fweet  oil,  (which  will  keep  the  onions 
white)  a bay-leaf,  and  as  much  fait  as  will  lay  on  a fix- 
pence.  Cork  them  well  up,  fo  that  no  air  can  get  to 
them,  and  fet  them  in  a dry  place. 

Samphire. 

TAKE  what  quantity  of  green  famphire  you  think 
proper,  put  it  into  a clean  pan,  throw  over  it  two  or 
three  handsful  of  fait,  and  cover  it  with  fpring  water. 
When  it  has  lain  twenty-four  hours,  put  it  into  a clean 
faucepan,  throw  in  a handful  of  fait,  and  cover  it  with 
good  vinegar.  Cover  the  pan  clofe,  fet  it  over  a flow  fire, 
let  it  hand  till  it  is  juft  green  and  crifp,  and  then  take  it 
off  at  that  moment;  for,  fhould  it  remain  till  it  is  foft,  it 
will  be  totally  fpoiled.  Put  it  into  your  pickling-pot, 
and  cover  it  clofe.  When  it  is  quite  cold,  tie  it  down 
with  a bladder  and  leather,  and  fet  it  bv  for  ufe. — 
Samphire  may  be  preferved  all  the  year,  by  keeping  it 
in  very  ftrong  brine  of  fait  and  water,  and,  juft  before 
you  want  to  ufe  it,  put  it  for  a few  minutes  into  fome 
of  the  beft  vinegar. 

Kidney  Beans. 

1 AKE  fome  young  fmall  beans,  and  put  them  into 
ftrong  fait  and  water  for  three  days,  ftirring  them  two  or 
three  times  each  day.  Then  put  them  into  a pan,  with 
vine-leaves  both  under  and  over  them,  and  pour  on  them 
the  fame  water  they  came  out  of.  Cover  them  clofe, 
and  fet  them  over  a very  flow  fire  till  they  are  of  a fine 
green.  Then  put  them  into  a hair  fieve  to  drain,  and 
make  a pickle  for  them  of  white  wine  vinegar,  or  fine 
ale-allegar.  Boil  it  five  or  fix  minutes  with  a little  mace, 
Jamaica  pepper,  and  a race  or  two  of  ginger  fliced. 
Then  pour  it  hot  upon  the  beans,  and  tie  them  down 
with  a bladder  and  paper. 
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To  Prefeme  French  Beans. 

TAKE  any  quantity  of  French  beans  you  think  fit, 
choofing  thofe  that  are  tender  and  lead  ftringy;  having 
cut  off  the  ends,  boil  them  a quarter  of  an  hour  and 
fhift  them  into  cold  water;  then  dry  them  and  put  them 
into  the  jars  in  which  you  mean  to  keep  them.  Pour 
over  your  brine  till  it  rifes  to  the  rim  of  the  jar,  then 
put  over  fome  butter  that  has  been  heated  and  is  half 
cold,  which  will  congeal  upon  the  French  beans  and 
keep  them  from  the  air.  If  you  do  not  like  to  put  butter 
you  muff  put  mutton  fuet  in  the  fame  way.  To  make 
the  brine  vou  muft  take  two  thirds  water  and  one  of 

j 

vinegar;  add  feveral  pounds  according  to  the  quantity 
of  brine  you  would  make,  a pound  to  three  pints.  Set 
it  over  the  fire  till  the  fait  is  melted;  let  it  fettle,  and 
before  you  ufe  it  pour  it  off  clear. 

Barberries. 

TAKE  a quantity  of  barberries  not  overripe,  pick  off 
the  leaves  and  dead  ftalks,  and  put  them  into  jars,  with 
a large  quantity  of  ftrong  fait  and  water,  and  tie  them 
down  with  a bladder.  When  you  fee  a feum  rife  on  the 
barberries,  put  them  into  frefh  fait  and  water  ; but  they 
need  no  vinegar,  their  own  natural  fharpnefs  being  fully 
Sufficient  to  preferve  them.  Cover  them  clofe,  and  fet 
them  by  for  ufe. 

Beet  Hoots. 

BOIL  the  roots  till  they  are  tender,  and  take  off  the 
fkins,  cut  them  in  flices,  gimp  them  in  the  fliape  of 
wheels,  or  what  other  form  you  pleafe,  and  put  them 
into  a jar.  Take  as  much  vinegar  as  you  think  will  cover 
them,  and  boil  it  with  a little  mace,  a race  of  ginger 
fliced,  and  a few  {mall  pieces  of  horfe-radiih.  Poui  it 
hot  upon  the  roots,  and  tie  them  down  clofe. 

Badifh  Pods. 

GATHER  your  radifh-pods  when  they  are  quite 
young,  and  put  them  into  fait  and  water  all  night,  lhe 
next  day  boil  the  fait  and  water  they  were  laid  in,  pour 
it  upon  the  pods,  and  cover  your  jar  clofe  to  keep  m 
the  fleam.  When  it  is  nearly  cold,  make  it  boiling  hot. 
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and  pour  it  on  again,  and  continue  doing  fo  till  the  pods 
are  quite  green,  Fhen  put  them  into  a (ieve  to  drain, 
and  make  a pickle  for  them  of  white  wine  vinegar,  with 
a little  mace,  ginger,  long  pepper,,  and  horfe-radilh. 
Pour  it  boiling  hot  upon  your  pods,  and  when  it  is 
almofl  cold,  make  your  vinegar  twice  as  hot  as  before,, 
and  pour  it  upon  them.  Tie  them  down  with  a bladder, 
and  fet  them  in  a dry  place. 

Cauliflowers. 

TAKE  the  whitefl  and'  clofefl  cauliflowers  you  can 
get,  break  the  flowers  into  bunches,  and  fpread  them 
on  an  earthen  difh.  Lay  fait  all  over  them,  and  let  them 
fland  for  three  days  to  draw  out  all  the  water.  Then 
put  them  into  jars,  and  pour  boiling  fait  and  water  upon 
them.  Let  them  fland  all  night,  then  drain  them  in  a 
hair  fieve,  and  put  them  into  glafs  jars.  Fill  up  your 
jars  with  diflilled  vinegar,  and  tie  them  clofe  down. 

Artichoke  Bottoms. 

BOIL  your  artichokes  till  you  can  pull  off  all  the 
leaves,  and  thoroughly  clear  the  bottoms.  Put  them  into 
fait  and  water  for  an  hour,  then  take  them  out,  and  lay 
them  on  a cloth  to  drain.  When  they  are  dry,  put  them 
into  large  wide-mouthed  glaffes,  with  a little  mace  and 
fliced  nutmeg  between,  and  fill  them  with  diflilled  vine- 
gar. Cover  them  with  mutton  fat  melted,  and  tie  them 
down  with  leather  and  a bladder. 

To  P referee  Artichokes. 

THEY  may  be  quartered,  the  chokes  taken  out, 
and  done  exadily  the  fame  as  the  French  beans. 

Najhtrtiums. 

THE  moft  proper  time  for  gathering  the  berries,  is 
foon  after  the  blofloms  are  gone  off.  Put  them  into  cold 
fait  and  water,  and  change  the  water  for  three  days  fuc- 
ceflively.  Make  your  pickle  of  white  wine  vinegar, 
mace,  nutmeg  fliced,  fhalots,  pepper-corns,  fait,  and 
horfe-radifh.  Make  your  pickle  pretty  flrong,  but  do  not 
boil  it.  When  you  have  drained  your  berries,  put  them 
into  a jar,  pour  the  pickle  to  them,  and  tie  them  down 
clofe.  Mujhrooms . 
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Mufhrooms . 

TAKE  the  fmalleft  mufhrooms  you  can  get,  put  them 
into  fpring  water,  and  rub  them  with  a piece  of  new  flan- 
nel dipped  in  fait.  Throw  them  into  cold  water  as  vou 
do  them,  which  will  make  them  keep  their  colour.  Then 
put  them  into  a faucepan,  and  throw  a handful  of  fait 
over  them.  Cover  them  clofe,  and  fet  them  over  the 
fire  four  or  five  minutes,  or  till  you  find  they  are  tho- 
roughly hot,  and  the  liquor  is  drawn  out  from  them. 
Then  lay  them  between  tw?o  clean  cloths  till  they  are 
cold,  put  them  into  glafs  bottles,  and  fill  them  up  with 
diftilled  vinegar.  Put  a blade  or  two  of  mace  and  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  fweet  oil  into  every  bottle.  Cork  them  up 
clofe,  and  fet  them  in  a cool  place.  If  you  have  not 
any  diftilled  vinegar,  you  may  ufe  white  wine  vinegar, 
or  ale  allegar  will  do;  but  it  mull  be  boiled  with  a little 
mace,  fait,  and  a few  flices  of  ginger;  and  it  muft  ftand 
till  it  is  cold  before  you  pour  it  on  your  mufhrooms. 

Mnjhroom  Catchup . 

TAKEaquantitvof  thefull-grown  flaps  of  mufhrooms, 
crufh  them  well  with  your  hands,  and  then  ftrew  a quan- 
tity of  fait  all  over  them.  Let  them  ftand  all  night,  and 
the  next  day  put  them  into  flew  pans.  Set  them  in  a 
ciuick  oven  for  twelve  hours, and  then  drain  them  through 
a hair  lieve.  To  every  gallon  of  liquor  put  of  cloves, 
Jamaica,  black  pepper,  and  ginger,  one  ounce  each,  and 
half  a pound  of  common  fait.  Set  it  on  a flow  fire,  and 
let  it  boil  till  half  the  liquor  is  wafted  away.  1 hen  put 
it  into  a clean  pot,  and  when  it  is  quite  cold,  bottle  it 
for  ufe. 

Mvjhroom  Powder. 

GET  the  largeft  and  the  thickeft  buttons  you  can,  peel 
them,  and  cut  off  the  root  end,  but  do  not  watli  them. 
Spread  them  feparately  on  pewter  dilhes,  and  fet  them  in 
a flow  oven  to  dry.  Let  the  liquor  dry  up  into  the 
mufhrooms,  as  that  will/nake  the  powder  much  ftronger, 
and  let  them  continue  in  the  oven  till  you  find  they  will 
pow’der.  Then  beat  them  in  a marble  mortar,  and  ftft 
them  through  a fine  fteve,  with  a little  chyan  pepper 
and  pounded  mace.  Bottle  it  quite  clear,  and  keep  it 
in  a dry  place.  Walnut 
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Walnut  Catchup . 

PUT  what  quantity  of  walnuts  you  think  proper  into 
jars,  cover  them  with  cold  ftrong  ale  allegar,  and  tie 
them  clofe  for  twelve  months.  Then  take  out  the  wal- 
nuts from  the  allegar,  and  to  every  gallon  of  the  liquor 
put  two  heads  of  garlick,  half  a pound  of  anchovies,  a 
quart  of  red  wine,  and  of  mace,  cloves,  long,  black, 
and  Jamaica  pepper,  and  ginger,  an  ounce  each.  Boil 
them  all  together  till  the  liquor  is  reduced  to  half  the 
quantity,  and  the  next  day  bottle  it  for  ufe 

Another  Method  of  making  Walnut  Catchup. 

TAKE  green  walnuts  before  the  fhell  is  formed,  and 
grind  them  in  a crab-mill,  or  pound  them  in  a marble 
mortar.  Squeeze  out  the  juice  through  a coarfe  cloth, 
and  put  to  every  gallon  of  juice  a pound  of  anchovies, 
the  fame  quantity  of  bay  fait,  four  ounces  of  Jamaica 
pepper,  two  of  long,  and  two  of  black  pepper;  of 
mace,  cloves,  and  ginger,  each  an  ounce,  and  a (tick  of 
horfe-radith.  Boil  all  together  till  reduced  to  half  the 
quantity,  and  then  put  it  into  a pot.  When  it  is  cold, 
bottle  it  clofe,  and  in  three  months  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe. 

Indian  Pickle , or  Piccalillo. 

TAKE  a cauliflower,  a white  cabbage,  a few  fmall 
cucumbers,  radifh-pods,  kidney-beans,  and  a little  beet- 
root, or  any  other  thing  commonly  pickled.  Put  them 
into  a hair  fieve;  and  throw  a large  handful  of  fait  over 
them.  Set  them  in  the  fun,  or  before  the  lire,  for  three 
days  to  dry.  When  all  the  water  is  run  out  of  them, 
put  them  into  a large  earthen  pot  in  layers,  and  between, 
every  layer  put  a handful  of  brown  muftard-feed.  Then 
take  as  much  ale  allegar  as  you  think  will  cover  it,  and 
to  every  four  quarts  of  allegar  put  an  ounce  of  turmeric. 
Boil  them  together,  and  put  it  hot  upon  your  pickle. — 
Let  it  (land  twelve  days  upon  the  hearth,  or  till  the 
pickles  are  of  a bright  yellow  colour,  and  moft  of  the 
allegar  fucked  up.  Then  take  two  quarts  of  ftrong  ale 
allegar,  an  ounce  of  mace,  the  fame  of  white  pepper,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  and  the  fame  of  long 
pepper  and  nutmeg.  Beat  them  all  together,  and  boil 
them  ten  minutes  in  the  aliegar.  Then  pour  it  upon  your 
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pickles,  with  four  ounces  of  peeled  garlick.  Tie  it  clofe 
down,  and  fet  it  by  for  ufe. 

Afparagus. 

GET  the  larged  afparagus  you  can,  cut  off  the  white 
ends,  and  wafli  the  green  ends  in  fpring  water.  Then 
put  them  into  a pan  of  clean  water,  and  let  them  lie  in 
it  two  or  three  hours.  Put  as  much  fpring  water  into 
a ftew-pan  as  will  nearly  fill  it,  and  throw  in  a laro-e 
handful  of  fait.  Set  it  on  the  Ere,  and  when  it  boils  put 
in  your  glafs,  not  tied  up,  but  loofe,  and  not  toe  many 
at  a time,  left  you  break  the  heads.  Juft  feald  them, 
and  no  more;  then  take  them  out  with  a broad  (kimmer, 
and  lay  them  on  a cloth  to  cool.  Make  your  pickle 
with  a gallon  or  more  (according  to  the  quantity  of 
your  afparagus)  of  white  wine  vinegar,  and  an  ounce 
of  bay-falt.  Boil  it,  and  put  your  afparagus  into  your 
jar.  To  a gallon  of  pickle  put  two  nutmegs,  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  mace,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  whole 
white  pepper.  Pour  the  pickle  hot  over  the  afparagus, 
and  cover  them  with  a linen  cloth  three  or  four  times 
double;  and  when  they  have  flood  a week,  boil  the 
pickle  again.  Let  them  (land  a week  longer,  then  boil 
the  pickle  again,  and  put  it  on  as  hot  as  before.  When 
they  are  cold,  cover  them  clofe,  tie  them  tight  down, 
and  keep  them  in  a dry  place. 

Parjlcy  pickled  Green. 

MAKE  a ftrong  fait  and  water  that  will  bear  an  egg, 
and  throw  into  it  a large  quantity  of  curled  parfley.  Let 
it  ftand  a week,  then  take  it  out  to  drain,  make  a frefh 
fait  and  water  as  before,  and  let  it  lland  another  week. 
Then  drain  it  well,  put  it  into  fpring  w^ater,  and  change 
it  three  days  fucceflively.  Then  feald  it  in  hard  water 
till  it  becomes  green,  take  it  out,  and  drain  it  quite  dry. 
Boil  a quart  of  diftilled  vinegar  a few  minutes,,  with  two 
or  three  blades  of  mace,  a nutmeg  diced,  and  a fhalot 
©r  two.  When  it  is  quite  cold,  pour  it  on  your  parfley, 
with  two  or  three  flices  of  horfe-radifli,  and  keep  it  for 
ufe. 
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Elder  Buds. 


GAJHER  your  elder-buds  when  they  are  about  the 
fire  of  hop  buds,  put  them  into  ftrong  fait  and  water  tor 
nine  days,  and ftir  them  two  or  three  times  a day.  Then 
put  them  into  a pan,  cover  them  with  vine  leaves,  and 
pour  on  them  the  water  they  came  out  of.  Set  them 
over  a flow  fire  till  they  are  quite  green,  and  then  make 
a pickle  for  them  of  allegar,  a little  mace,  a few  thalots, 
and  fome  ginger  diced.  Boil  them  two  or  three  minutes, 
and  pour  it  upon  your  buds,  i ie  them  dowm,  and  keep 
them  in  a dry  place. 

Peaches. 

GATHER  you  peaches  when  they  are  at  the  full 
growth,  and  juft  before  the  time  of  their  turning  ripe; 
and  be  fure  they  are  not  bruifed.  Take  as  much  fpring 
water  as  you  think  will  cover  them,  and  make  it  fait 
enough  to  bear  an  egg,  for  which  purpofe  you  mud  ufe 
an  equal  quantity  of  bay  and  common  fait.  Then  lay  in 
your  peaches,  and  put  a thin  board  over  them  to  keep 
them  under  the  water.  When  they  have  been  three 
days  in  this  ftate,  take  them  out,  wipe  them  very  care- 
fully with  a fine  foft  cloth,  and  lay  them  in  your  jar. 
Then  take  as  much  white  wine  vinegar  as  will  fill  your 
jar,  and  to  every  gallon  put  one  pint  of  the  beft  well 
made  mufiard,  two  or  three  heads  of  garlick,  a good 
deal  of  ginger  diced,  and  half  an  ounce  of  cloves,  mace, 
and  nutmegs.  Mix  your  pickle  well  together,  and  pour 
it  over  your  peaches.  Tie  them  up  clofe,  and  in  two 
months  they  will  be  fit  for  ufe. 

Ne&arines  and  apricots  muff  be  pickled  in  the  fame 
manner. 

Codlins. 


GATHER  your  codlins  when  they  are  about  the 
fize  of  a large  walnut.  Put  them  into  a pan  with  a 
quantity  of  vine  leaves  at  the  bottom,  and  the  fame  on 
the  top.  Set  them  over  a very  flow  fire  till  you  can 
peel  the  (kin  off,  and  then  take  them  carefully  up,  and 
put  them  into  a hair  fieve.  Peel  them  with  a penknife, 
and  put  them  into  the  fame  pot  again,  with  the  vine 
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leaves,  and  water  as  before.  Cover  them  olofe,  and  fet 
them  over  a flow  fire  till  they  are  of  a fine  green.  Then 
drain  them  through  a hair  fieve,  and  when  they  are 
cold,  put  them  into  diflilled  vinegar.  Pour  a little  mut- 
ton fat  on  the  top,  and  tie  them  down  clofe  with  a 
bladder  and  paper. 

Golden  Pippins. 

TAKE  a number  of  the  fineft  pippins  you  can  pro- 
cure,  tree  from  fpots  and  bruifes,  put  them  into  a pre- 
ferving  pan  with  cold  fpring  water,  and  fet  them  on  a 
charcoal  fire.  Keep  them  ftirring  with  a wooden  fpoon 
till  they  will  peel,  but  do  not  let  them  boil.  When  you 
have  peeled  them,  put  them  into  the  water  again,  with 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  the  beft  vinegar,  and  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  oi  alum.  Cover  them  clofe  with  a pewter 
difli,  and  fet  them  on  a charcoal  fire  again,  but  do  not 
let  them  boil.  Keep  turning  them  now  and  then  till 
they  look  green,  then  take  them  out,  and  lay  them  on 
a cloth  to  cool.  When  they  are  quite  cold,  put  to  them 
the  following  pickle:  To  every  gallon  of  vinegar  put 
two  ounces  of  muftard-feed,  two  or  three  heads  of 
garlick,  a good  deal  of  ginger  diced,  half  an  ounce  of 
cloves,  mace,  and  nutmeg.  Mix  your  pickle  well  to- 
gether, pour  it  over  your  pippins,  and  cover  them  clofe. 

Grapes. 

LET  your  grapes  be  of  their  full  growth,  but  not  ripe. 
Cut  them  into  fmall  bunches  fit  for  garnifliing,  and  put 
them  into  a (tone  jar,  with  vine-leaves  between  every 
layer  of  grapes.  Then  take  fpring  water,  as  much  as 
will  cover  them,  and  put  into  it  a pound  of  bay  fait, 
and  as  much  white  fait  as  will  make  it  bear  an  egg.  , 
Dry  your  bay  fait,  and  pound  it  before  you  put  it  in, 
and  that  will  make  it  melt  the  fooner.  Put  it  into  a 
pot,  and  boil  and  fkim  it  well ; but  take  off  only  the 
black  feum.  When  it  has  boiled  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
let  it  ftand  to  cool  and  fettle;  and  when  it  is  almoft  cold 
pour  the  clear  liquor  on  the  grapes,  lay  vine-leaves  on 
the  top,  tie  them  down  clofe  with  a linen  cloth,  and 

cover  them  with  a difli.  Let  them  ftand  twenty-four 

hours. 
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liquor.  Tie  them  down  with  a bladder  and  leather, 
and  when  you  want  them  for  ufe,  take  them  out  with  a 
wooden  fpoon.  Be  careful  you  tie  them  up  again  quite 
clofe,  for,  fhould  the  air  get  in,  they  will  be  inevitably 

fp  oiled. 

Red  Currants . 

TAKE  a quantity  of  white  wine  vinegar,  and  to 
• every  quart  put  in  half  a pound  of  Lifbon  fugar..  1 hen 
pick  the  worft  of  your  currants,  and  put  them  into  this 
liquor;  but  put  the  bed:  of  your  currants  into  glades. 
Then  boil  your  pickle  with  the  worft  of  your  currants, 
and  fkim  it  very  clean.  Boil  it  till  it  looks  of  a fine 
colour,  and  let  it  ftand  till  it  is  cold.  Then  ftrain  it 
through  a cloth,  wringing,  it  to  get  all  the  colour  you 
can  from  the  currants.  Let  it  ftand  to  cool  and  fettle, 
then  pour  it  clear  into  the  glafles  in  a little  of  the  pickle, 
and  when  it  is  cold,  cov£r  it  clofe  with  a bladder  and 
leather.  To  every  half  pound  of  fugar  put  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  white  fait. 


TAKE  half  a dozen  fine  large  mackarel,  and  cut  them 
into  round  pieces.  Then  take  an  ounce  of  beaten  pep- 
per, three  large  nutmegs,  a little  mace,  and  a handful 
of  fait.  Mix  your  fait  and  beaten  fpice  together,  then 
make  two  or  three  holes  in  each  piece,  and  with  your 
finger  thruft  the  feafoning  into  the  holes.  Rub  the  pieces 
all  over  with  the  feafoning,  fry  them  brown  in  oil,  and 
let  them  ftand  till  they  are  cold.  Then  put  them  into 
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vinegar,  and  cover  them  with  oil.  If  well  covered,  they 

will  keep  a confiderable  time,  and  are  moft  delicious 
eating. 

Smelts. 

AT  that  time  of  the  year  when  fmelts  are  feafonably 
abundant,  take  a quarter  of  a peck  of  them,  and  wafh, 
clean,  and  gut  them.  Take  half  an  ounce  of  pepper, 
the  fame  quantity  of  nutmegs,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
mace,  half  an  ounce  of  falt-petre,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  common  fait.  Beat  all  very  fine,  and  Jay  your 
fmelts  in  rows  in  a jar.  Between  every  layer  of  fmelts 
ftrew  the  feafoning,  with  four  or  five  bay-leaves.  Then 
boil  Come  red  wine,  and  pour  over  them  a fufficient  quan- 
tity to  cover  them.  Cover  them  with  a plate,  and  when 
cold,  flop  them  down  clofe,  and  put  them  .by  for  ufe. 
A few  make  a very  pretty  fupper. 

i 

0 ufters. 

TAKE  two  hundred  of  the  newel!  and  bell  oyfters 
you  can  get,  and  be  careful  to  fave  the  liquor  in  a pan 
as  -you  open  them.  Cut  off  the  black  verge,  faving  the 
ref!  and  put  them  into  their  own  liquor.  Then  put  all 
the  liquor  and  oyfters  into  a kettle,  boil  them  half  an 
hour  on  a gentle  fire,  and  do  them  very  flowly,  fkimming 
them  as  the  fcum  rifes.  Then  take  them  off  the  fire, 
take  out  the  oyfters,  and  ftrain  the  liquor  through  a fine 
cloth.  Then  put  in  the  oyfters  again,  take  out  a pint  of 
the  liquor  when  hot,  and  put  thereto  three  quarters  of 
an  ounce  of  mace,  and  half  an  ounce  of  cloves.  Jult 
give  it  one  boil,  then  put  it  to  the  oyfters,  and  ftir  up 
the  fpices  well  among  them.  Then  put  in  about  a 
fpoonful  of  fait,  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  the  belt  white 
wine  vinegar,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  whole 
peppery — Let  them  ftand  till  they  are  cold,  and  put  the 
oylters;  as  many  as  you  well  can,  into  the  barrel.  Put 
in  as  much  liquor  as  the  barrel  will  hold,  letting  them 
fettle  awhile,  and  they  will  foon  befit  to  eat.  Or  you 
may  put  them  in  ftone  jars,  cover  them  clofe  with  a 
bladder  and  leather,  and  be  fure  they  are  quite  cold 
before  you  cover  them  up. 
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In  like  manner  you  may  do  cod*; 1 and l mufcles  with 
picked  off  F°cUe^  be  for  tvv0  quarts  of 

mentioned  inFeton  ^ QU(  the  crabs  under 

mufcles;  but  take  o , ^hich  arows  at  the  roots, 
the  tongues,  “d.^^Pmoft  be  waflied  in  feveral 

fttai"  thC  nqUOr’ 

and  proceed  as  directed  for  oyfters. 

Artificial  Anchovies. 

THESE  muft  be  made  in  the  following  manner: 

To  a neck  of  fprats  put  two  pounds  of  common  fait,  a 
IuartePr  of  a p?ond  oPf  bay  fait,  four  of  felt-net*,  two 
ounces  of  prunella  fait,  and  a fmall  quantity  of  cochineal 
Pound  all  m a mortar,  put  them  into  a Hone  pan  a row 
of  forat*  then  a layer  of  your  compound,  and  lo  on  al  - 
ISatelV  to  the  top.'  Prefs  them  hard  down,  cover  them 
clofe  let  them  (land  fix  months,  and  they  will  be  fit  lor 
ufe  ’ Remember  that  your  fprats  are  as  trefli  as  you  can 
poffibly  get  them,  and  that  you  neither  wafli  or  wipe 
them,  but  do  them  as  they  come  out  ot  the  water. 

Ox  Palates . 

WASH  the  palates  well  with  fait  and  water,  and  put 
them  into  a pipkin  with  fome.  clean  fait  and  water. 
When  they  are  ready  to  boil,  fkim  them  well,  and  put 
to  them  as  much  pepper,  cloves,  and  mace,  as  wi  give 
them  a quick  tafte.  When  they  are  boiled  tender,  which 
will  require  four  or  five  hours,  peel  them,  and  cut  t em 
into  fmall  pieces,  and  let  them  cool.  Then  make  the 
pickle  of  an  equal  quantity  of  white  wine  and  vine  ar 
Boil  the  pickle,  and  put  in  the  fpices  that  were  boiled 
in  the  palates.  When  both  the  pickle  and  palates  are 
cold,  lay  your  palates  in  a jar,  and  put  to  them  a ew 
bay-leaves,  and  a little  frefli  fpice.  Pour  the  pic ' e 
over  them,  cover  them  clofe,  and  keep  them  toi  u e. 
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CHAP.  XXII. 
COLLARING. 

ONE  very  material  thing  to  be  generally  and  indif- 
penfably  obferved  in  the  bufinefs  of  collaring  any 
kind  of  meat  is,  that  you  roll  it  up  well,  and  bind  ic  as 
tight  as  pofiible,  otherwife  when  it  is  cut,  it  will  break 
in  pieces,  and  its  beauty  be  entirely  loft.  Be  careful 
that  you  boil  it  enough,  but  not  too  much,  and  let  it 
be  quite  cold  before  you  put  it  into  the  pickle.  After 
it  has  lain  all  night  in  the  pickle,  take  off  the  binding, 
put  it  into  a difh,  and  when  it  is  cut,  the  (kin  will  look 
clear,  and  the  meat  have  its  proper  folidity. 

V enifon. 

BONE  a tide  of  venifon,  take  away  all  the  finews, 
and  cut  it  into  fquare  collars  of  what  fize  you  pleafe. 
It  will  make  two  or  three  collars.  Lard  it  with  fat 
clear  bacon,  and  cut  your  lards  as  big  as  the  top  of  your 
finger,  and  three  or  four  inches  long.  Seafon  your 
venifon  with  pepper,  fait,  cloves,  and  nutmeg.  Boll 
up  your  collars,  and  tie  them  clofe  with  coarl'e  tape; 
then  put  them  into  deep  pots,  with  feafonings  at  the 
bottoms,  fome  freih  butter,  and  three  or  four  bay-leaves. 
Put  the  reft  of  the  feafoning  and  butter  on  the  top,  and 
over  that  fome  beef-fuet,  finely  fhred  and  beaten.  Then 
cover  up  your  pots  with  coarfe  pafte,  and  bake  them 
four  or  five  hours.  After  that,  take  them  out  of  the 
oven,  and  let  them  ftand  a little;  take  out  your  venifon, 
and  let  it  drain  well  from  the  gravy;  add  more  butter 
to  the  fat,  and  fet  it  over  a gentle  fire  to  clarify.  Then 
take  it  off,  let  it  ftand  a little,  and  fkim  it  well.  Make 
your  pots  clean,  or  have  pots  ready  fit  for  each  collar. 
Put  a little  feafoning,  and  fome  of  your  clarified  butter, 
at  the  bottom;  then  put  in  your  venifon,  and  fill  up  your 
pot  with  clarified  butter,  and  be  fure  that  your  butter 
be  an  inch  above  the  meat.  When  it  is  thoroughly  cold, 
tie  it  down  with  double  paper,  and  lay  a tile  on  the  top. 
They  will  keep  fix  or  eight  months;  and  you  may,  when 
you  ufe  a pot,  put  it  for  a minute  into  boiling  water, 
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and  it  will  come  out  whole.  Let  it  hand  till  it  is  cold, 
Hick  it  round  with  bay-leaves,  and  a fprig  at  the  top, 
and  ferve  it  up. 

Breajt  of  Veal. 

BONE  vour  veal,  and  beat  it  a little.  Rub  it  over 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  ftrew  on  it  a little  beaten 
mace,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  fait;  a large  handtul  of 
parlley  chopped  fmall,  with  a few  fprigs  of  fweet  mar- 
joram, a little  lemon-peel  Hired  tine,  an  anchovy 
chopped  fmall,  and  mixed  with  a few  crumbs  of  bread. 
Roll  it  up  very  tight,  bind  it  hard  with  a fillet,  and  wrap 
it  in  a clean  cloth.  ' Boil  it  two  hours  and  a half  in  foft 
water,  and  when  it  is  enough,  hang  it  up  by  one  end, 
and  make  a pickle  for  it,  confiding  of  a pint  ot  fait  and 
water,  with  half  a pint  of  vinegar.  Before  you  fend  it 
to  table,  cut  off  a flice  at  each  of  the  ends.  Garnilli  with 
pickles  and  parfley. 

Breaf.  of  Mutton. 

PARE  off  the  fkin  of  a bread  of  mutton,  and  with  a 
fharp  knife  nicely  take  out  all  the  bones,  but  be  careful 
you  do  not  cut  through  the  meat.  Pick  all  the  fat  and 
meat  off  the  bones,  then  grate  fome  nutmeg  all  over  the 
infide  of  the  mutton,  a very  little  beaten  mace,  a little 
pepper  and  fait,  a few  fweet-herbs  Hired  fmall,  a few 
crumbs  of  bread,  and  the  bits  of  fat  picked  off  the  bones. 
Roll  it  up  tight,  ftick  a fkewer  in  to  hold  it  together, 
but  do  it  in  fuch  a manner  that  the  collar  may  ftand 
upright  in  the  difii.  . Tie  a packthread  acrofs  it  to  hold 
it  together,  fpit  it,  then  roll  the  caul  of  a bread:  of  veal 
all  round  it,  and  roaft  it.  When  it  has  been  about  an 
hour  at  the  fire,,  take  off  the  caul,  dredge  it  with  flour, 
bafte  it  well  with  frefh  butter,  and  let  it  be  of  a fine 
brown.  It  will  require,  on  the  whole,  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  roafting.  For  fauce  take  fome  gravy  beef,  cut 
and  hack  it  well,  then  flour  it,  and  fry  it  a little  brown. 
Pour  into  your  flew- pan  fome  boiling  water,  fiir  it  well 
together,  and  then  fill  your  pan  half  full  of  water.  Put 
in  an  onion,  a bunch  of  fweet-herbs,  a little  cruft  of 
bread  toafted,  two  or  three  blades  of  mace,  four  cloves, 
fome  whole  pepper,  and  the  bones  of  the  mutton. 

Cover 
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Cover  it  clofe,  and  lot  it  (lew  till  it  is  quite  rich  and  thick. 
Then  drain  it,  boil  it  up  with  fome  truffles  and  morels, 
a few  mufhrooms,  a fpoonful  of  catchup,  and  (if  you 
have  them)  two  or  three  bottoms  of  artichokes.  Put 
juft  enough  fait  to  feafon  the  gravy,  take  the  packthread 
off  the  mutton,  and  fet  it  upright  in  the  difli.  Cut  the 
fweetbread  into  four  pieces,  and  boil  it  of  a fine  brown, 
and  have  ready  a few  forcemeat  balls  fried.  Lay  thefe 
round  your  difli,  and  pour  in  the  fauce.  Garnilh  with 
diced  lemon. 

Beef. 

TAKE  a piece  of  thin  flank  of  beef,  and  bone  it;  cut 
off  the  {kin,  and  fait  it  with  two  ounces  of  falt-petre, 
two  ounces  of  fal-prunella,  the  fame  quantity  of  bay-falt, 
half  a pound  of  coarfe  fugar,  and  two  pounds  of  common 
fait.  Heat  the  hard  falts  very  fine,  and  mix  all  together. 
Turn  it  every  day,  and  rub  it  well  with  the  brine  for 
eight  days;  then  take  it  out,  wafh  it,  and  wipe  it  dry. 
Take  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  mace,  twelve  corns  of  allfpice,  and  a nutmeg 
beat  very  fine,  with  a fpoonful  of  beaten  pepper,  a 
large  quantity  of  chopped  parfley,  and  fome  fweet-herbs 
Hired  fine.  Sprinkle  this  mixture  on  the  beef,  and  roll 
it  up  very  tight;  put  a coarfe  cloth  round  it,  and  tie  it 
very  tight  with  beggar’s  tape.  Boil  it  in  a copper  of 
water,  and  if  it  is  a large  collar,  it  will  take  fix  hours 
boiling,  but  a fmall  one  will  be  done  in  five.  When  it 
is  done,  take  it  out,  and  put  it  into  a prefs;  but  if  you 
have  not  that  convenience,  put  it  between  two  boards, 
with  a weight  on  the  uppermoft,  and  let  it  remain  in 
that  ftate  till  it  is  thoroughly  cold.  Then  take  it  out  of 
the  cloth,  cut  it  into  thin  dices,  lay  them  on  a difli,  and 
ferve  them  to  table.  Garnifh  your  difli  with  raw  parfley. 

Calf's  Head. 

TAKE  a calfs  head  with  the  (kin  on,  feald  off  the 
hair,  take  out  all  the  bones  carefully  from  the  neck,  and 
lay  it  fome  time  in  warm  milk  to  make  it  look  w'hite. 
Boil  the  tongue,  peel  it,  cut  that  and  the  palate  into  thin 

flices,  and  put  them  and  the  eyes  into  the  middle  of  the 

head. 
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; head.  Take  fome  pepper,  fait,  cloves,  and  mace,  and 
beat  them  fine ; and  add  to  them  fome  grated  nutmeg, 

* fcalded  parlley,  thyme-favoury,  and  fwee'f- marjoram  cut 
very  fmnll.  Beat  up  the  volks  ot  three  or  four  eggs, 
fpread  them  over  the  head,’  and  then  drew  on  the  feafon- 
ing.  Roll  it  up  very  tight,  tie  it  round  with  tape,  and 
boil  it  gently-  for  three  hours  in  as  much  water  as  will 
cover  it.  When  you  take  it  out,  feafon  the  pickle  with 
fait,  pepper,  and  fpice,  and  add  to  it  a pint  of  white 
wine  vinegar.  When  it  is  cold  put  in  the  collar,  and 
t cut  it  in  handfome  dices  when  you  fend  it  to  table. 

Pig. 

BONE  your  pig,  and  then  rub  it  all  over  with  pepper 
and  fait  beaten  fine,  a few  fage  leaves,  and  fweet-herbs 
chopped  fmall.  Roll  it  up  tight,  and  bind  it  with  a 
fillet.  Fill  your  boiler  with  foft  water,  put  in  a bunch 
of  fweet-herbs,  a few  pepper-corns,  a blade  or  two’  of 
mace,  eight  or  ten  cloves,  a handful  of  fait,  and  a pint 
of  vinegar.  When  it  boils,  put  in  your  pig,  and  let  it 
boil  till  it  is  tender.  Then  take  it  up,  and,  wdien  it  is 
almofl  cold,  bind  it  over  again,  put  it  into  an  earthen 
pot,  and  pour  the  liquor  your  pig  was  boiled  in  upon 
it.  Be  careful  to  cover  it  clofe  down  after  you  cut  any 
for  ufe. 

Eels. 

WHEN  you  have  thoroughly  cleanfed  your  eel,  cut 
off  the  head,  tail,  and  fins,  and  take  out  the  bones. 
Lay  it  fiat  on  the  back,  and  then  grate  over  it  a fmall 
nutmeg,  with  two  or  three  blades  of  mace  beatr  fine, 
and  a little  pepper  and  fait,  and  ftrew  on  thefe  a handful 
of  parfley  fhred  fine,  with  a few  fage  leaves  chopped 
fmall.  Roll  it  up  tight  in  a cloth,  and  bind  it  tight. 
If  it  is  of  a middle  fize,  boil  it  in  fait  and  water  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  -and  hang  it  up  all  night  to  drain. 
Add  to  the  pickle  a pint  of  vinegar,  a few  pepper-corns, 
and  a fprig  of  fweet-marjoram;  boil  it  ten  minutes,  and 
let  it  Hand  till  the  next  day.  Then  take  off  the  cloth, 
and  put  your  eels  into  the  pickles.  When  you  fend 
^ HI-  N n them 
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them  to  table,  lay  them  either  whole  in  the  plate,  or 
cut  them  in  llices.  Garnifh  with  green  parfley.  Lam- 
preys may  be  done  in  the  fame  manner. 

Mackarel. 

GUI  your  mackarel,  and  flit  them  down  the  belly; 
cut  off  their  heads,  take  out  the  bones,  and  be  careful 
not  to  cut  them  in  holes.  Then  lay  them  flat  upon  their 
backs,  feafon  them  with  mace,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and 
ialt,  and  a handful  of  parfley  fhred  fine;  drew  it  over 
them,  roll  them  tight,  and  tie  them  well  feparately  in 
cloths.  Boil  them  gently  twenty  minutes  in  vinegar, 
fait,  and  water;  then  take  them  out,  put  them  into  a 
pot,  and  pour  the  liquor  on  them,  or  the  cloth  will  flick 
to  the  fiih.  Take  the  cloth  off  the  fifh  the  next  day, 
put  a little  more  vinegar  to  the  pickle,  and  keep  them 
for  ufe.  When  you  fend  them  to  table,  garnifh  with 
fennel  and  parfley,  and  put  fome  of  the  liquor  under 
them. 

Salmon.  | 

TAKE  a fide  of  falmon,  cut  off  the  tail,  then  wafli 
the  flefhy  part  well,  and  dry  it  with  a cloth.  Rub  it 
over  with  the  yolks  of  eggs,  and  make  fome  forcemeat 
with  what  you  cut  off  at  the  tail  end.  Take  off  the  fkin, 
and  put  to  it  fome  parboiled  oyfters,  a tail  or  two  of 
lobfters,  the  yolks  of  three  or  four  eggs  boiled  hard,  fix 
anchovies,  a handful  of  fweet-herbs  chopped  fmall,  a 
little  fait;  cloves,  mace,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  grated 
bread.  Work  all  thefe  well  together  with  yolks  of  eggs, 
lay  it  over  the  flefhy  part,  and  ftrew  on  it  a little  pepper 
and  fait.  Then  roll  it  up  into  a collar,  and  bind  it  with 
broad  tape.  Boil  it  in  water,  fait,  and  vinegar,  but  let 
the  liquor  boil  before  you  put  it  in,  and  throw  in  a 
bunch  of  fweet-herbs,  with  fome  fliced  ginger  and  nut- 
meg. Let  it  boil  gently  near  two  hours,  and  then  take 
it  up.  Put  it  into  a pan,  and  when  the  pickle  is  cold, 
put  it  to  your  falmon,  and  let  it  lay  in  it  till  wanted. 
If  you  cover  it  with  clarified  butter,  it  wall  keep  a 
confiderable  time. 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 

POTTING. 

IN  this  mode  of  cookery,  be  fure  to  make  it  a rule 
that  whatever  you  do  it  is  well  covered  with  clari- 
fied butter  before  you  fend  it  to  the  oven,  tie  it  dole 
with  ftrong  paper,  and  let  it  be  well  baked..  W hen  it 
comes  from  the  oven,  pick  out  every  bit  of  fkin  you  can, 
and  drain  away  the  gravy,  otherwife  the  article  potted 
will  be  apt  to  turn  four.  Beat  your  feafoning  very  fine, 
and  ftrew  on  it  gradually.  Before  you  put  it  into  your 
pot,  prefs  it  well,  and  before  you  put  on  your  clarified 
butter,  let  it  be  perfectly  cold. 

SECT.  I. 

MEAT  and  POULTRY. 

Venifon. 

RUB  your  venifon  all  over  with  red  wine;  feafon  it 
with  beaten  mace,  pepper,  and  fait;  put  it  into  an 
earthen  difli,  and  pour  over  it  half  a pint  of  red  wine, 
and  a pound  of  butter,  and  then  fend  it  to  the  oven.  If 
it  be  a fhoulder,  put  a coarfe  pafte  over  it,  and  let  it  lay 
in  the  oven  all  night.  When  it  comes  out,  pick  the 
meat  clean  from  the  bones,  and  beat  it  in  a marble 
mortar,  with  the  fat  from  your  gravy.  If  you  find  it 
not  fufficiently  feafoned,  add  more,  with  clarified  butter, 
and  keep  beating  it  till  it  becomes  like  a fine  pafte. 
Then  prefs  it  hard  down  into  your  pots,  pour  clarified 
butter  over  it,  and  keep  it  in  a dry  place. 

Hares. 

CASE  your  hare,  wafh  it  thoroughly  clean,  then  cut 
it  up  as  you  would  do  for  eating,  put  it  into  a pot,  and 
feafon  it  with  pepper,  fait,  and  mace.  Put  on  it  a 
pound  of  butter,  tie  it  down  clofe,  and  bake  it  in  a 
bread  oven.  When  it  comes  out,-  pick  the  meat  clean 
from  the  bones,  and  pound  it  very  fine  in  a mortar,  with 
the  fat  from  your  gravy.  Then  put  it  clofe  down  in 
your  pots,  and  pour  over  it  clarified  butter. 
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Veal. 

TAKE  part  of  a knuckle  or  fillet  of  veal  that  has 
been  lb- wed;  or  bake  it  on  purpofe  for  potting:  beat  it 
to  a pafte  with  butter,  fait,  white  pepper,  and  mace 
pounded.  Prefs  it  down  in  pots,  and  pour  over  it 
-larified  butter. 

Marble  Veal. 

BOIL,  fkin,  and  cut  a dried  tongue  as  thin  as  pof- 
fible,  and  beat  it  well  with  near  a pound  of  butter,  and 
a little  beatep  mace,  till  it  is  like  a pafte.  Have  ready 
fome  veal  ftewed,  and' beat  in  the  fame  manner.  Then 
put  fome  veal  into  potting-pots,  thin  fome  tongue  in 
lumps  over  the''  veal.  Do  not  lay  on  your  tongue  in 
any  torrn,  but  let  it  be  in  lumps,  and  it  will  then  cut 
like  marble.  Fill  your  pot  clofe  up  with  veal,  prefs  it 
very  hard  down,  and  pour  clarified  butter  over  it. 
Remember  to  keep  it  in  a dry  place,  and  when  you  fend 
it  to  table,  cut  it  into  dices.  Garni  lb  it  with  pardey. 

Tongues. 

» 3) 

TAKE  a fine  neat’s  tongue,  and  rub  it'  well  over 
with  an  ounce  of  falt-petre  and  four  ounces  of  brown 
fugar,  and  let  it  lie  two  days.  Then  boil  it  till  it  is  quite 
tender,  and  take  off  the  fkin  and  fide  bits.  Cut  the 
tongue  in  very  thin  dices,  and  beat  it  in  a marble  mortar, 
with  a pound  of  clarified  butter,  and  feafon  it  to  your 
tade  with  pepper,  fait,  and  mace.  Beat  all  as  fine  as 
podible,  then  prefs  it  clofe  down  in  fmall  potting-pots, 
and  pour  over  them  clarified  butter. 

Geefe  and  Fowls. 

* BOIL  a dried  tongue  till  it  is  lender;  then  take  a 
goofe  and  a large  fowl,  and  bone  them.  Take  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  mace,  the  fame  quantity  of  olives,  a large 
nutmeg,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  black  pepper,  and 
beat  all  well  together;  add  to  thefe  a fpoonful  of  fait, 
and  rub  the  tongue  and  infide  of  the  fowl  well  with  them. 
Put  the  tongue  into  the  fowl,  then  feafon  the  goofe,  and 
fill  it  with  the  fowl  and  tongue,  and  the  goofe  will  look 
as  if  it  was  whole.  Lay  it  in  a pan  that  will  juft  hold 
it,  melt  fiedi  butter  enough  to  cover  it,  fend  it  to  the 

oven 
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oven,  and  bake  it  an  hour  and  a half.  Then  take  out 
the  meat,  drain  the  butter  carefully  from  it,  and  lay  it 
on  a coarfe  cloth  till  it  is  cold.  T hen  take  off  the  hard 
fat  from  the  gravy,  and  lay  it  before  the  fire  to  melt. 
Put  your  meat  again  into  the  pot,  and  pour  your  butter 
over  it.  If  there  is  not  enough,  clarify  more,  and  let 
the  butter  be-an  inch  above  the  meat.  It  will  keep  a 
great  while,  cut  fine,  and  look  beautiful;  and  when  you 
cut  it  let  it  be  crofsways.  It  makes  a very  pretty  corner- 
dhh  for  dinner,  jpr  fide-difh  for  fupper. 

Beef. 

TAKE  half  a pound  of  brown  fugar,  and  an  ounce  of 
falt-petre,  and  rub  it  into  twelve  pounds  of  beef.  Let 
it  lie  twenty-four  hours;  then  waili  it  clean,  and  dry  it 
well  with  a cloth.  Seafon  it  to  your  tafte  with  pepper, 
fait,  and  mace,  and  cut  it  into  five  or  fix  pieces.  Put 
it  into  an  earthen  pot,  with  a pound  of  butter  in  lumps 
upon  it,  fet  it  in  a hot  oven,  and  let  it  ffand  three  hours, 
then  take  it  out,  cut  off  the  hard  outfides,  and  beat  it  in 
a mortar.  Add  to  it  a little  more  pepper,  fait,  and 
mace.  Then  oil  a pound  of  butter  in  the  gravy  and  fat 
that  came  from  your  beef,  and  put  in  as  you  find  neceff 
fary;  but  beat  the  meat  very  fine.  Then  put  it  into 
your  pot,  prefs  it  clofe  down,  pour  clarified  butter  over 
it,  and  keep  it  in  a dry  place. 

Another  method  of  potting  beef,  and  which  will 
greatly  imitate  venifon,  is  this;  Take  a buttock  of  beef, 
and  cut  the  lean  of  it  into  pieces  of  about  a pound 
weight  each.  To  eight  pounds  of  beef  take  four  ounces 
of  fait  petre,  the  fame  quantity  of  bay-falt,  half  a pound 
of  white-falt,  and  an  ounce  of  fal  prunella.  Beat  all 
the  fait  very  fine,  mix  them  well  together,  and  rub  them 
into  the  beef.  Then  let  it  lie  four  days,  turning  it  twice 
a day.  After  that  put  it  into  a pan,  and  cover  it  with 
pump  water,  and  a little  ot  its  own  brine.  Send  it  to 
the  oven,  and  bake  it  till  it  is  tender;  then  drain  it  from 
the  gravy,  and  take  out  all  the  fkin  and  finews.  Pound 
the  meat  well  in  a mortar,  lay  it  in  a broad  difli,  and 
{nix  on  it  an  ounce  of  cloves  and  mace,  three  quarters 
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of  an  ounce  of  pepper,  and  a nutmeg,  all  beat  very  fine. 
Mix  the  whole  well  with  the  meat,  and  add  a little  cla- 
rified frefh  butter  to  moiften  it.  Then  prefs  it  down 
into  pots  very  hard,  fet  them  at  the  mouth  of  the  oven 
juft  to  fettle,  and  then  cover  them  two  inches  thick 
with  clarified  butter.  When  quite  cold,  cover  the  pots 
over  with  white  paper  tied  clofe,  and  fet  them  in  a dry 
place.  It  will  keep  good  a confiderable  time. 

Pigeons. 

PICK  and  draw  your  pigeons,  cut  off  the  pinions, 
wafh  them  clean,  and  put  them  into  a fieve  to  drain. 
Then  dry  them  with  a cloth,  and  feafon  them  with 
pepper  and  fait.  Roll  a lump  of  butter  in  chopped 
parfley,  and  put  it  into  the  pigeons.  Sew  up  the  vents, 
then  put  them  into  a pot  with  butter  over  them,  tie  them 
down,  and  fet  them  in  a moderately  heated  oven.  When 
they  come  out,  put  them  into  your  pots,  and  pour  cla- 
rified butter  over  them. 

Woodcocks. 

TAKE  fix  woodcocks,  pluck  them,  and  draw  out 
the  train.  Skewer  their  bills  through  their  thighs,  put 
their  legs  through  each  other,  and  their  feet  upon  their 
breafts.  Seafon  them  with  three  or  four  blades  of  mace, 
and  a little  pepper  and  fait.  Then  put  them  into  a deep 
pot,  w ith  a pound  of  butter  over  them,  and  tie  a ftrong 
paper  over  them.  Bake  them  in  a moderate  oven,  and 
when  they  are  enough,  lay  them  on  a difh  to  drain  the 
gravy  from  them.  Then  put  them  into  potting-pots ; 
take  all  the  clear  butter  from  your  gravy,  and  put  it 
upon  them.  Fill  up  your  pots  with  clarified  butter. 
Keep  them  in  a dry  place  for  ufe.  Snipes  mud  be  done 
in  the  fame  manner. 

Moor-  Game. 

WHEN  you  have  picked  and  drawn  your  game,  wipe 
them  clean  with  a cloth,  and  feafon  them  well  with 
pepper,  fait,  and  mace.  Put  one  leg  through  the  other, 
and  roaft  them  till  they  are  of  a good  brown.  When 
they  are  cold,  put  them  into  your  pots,  and  pour  over 
them  clarified  butter  ; but  let  their  heads  be  feen  above 
it.  Put  them  in  a dry  place,  and  they  will  keep  a great 
while.  &naii 
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Small  Birds. 

HAVING  picked  and  gutted  your  birds,  dry  them 
well  with  a cloth,  and  feafon  them  with  pepper,  fait, 

and  mace.  Then  put  them  into  a pot  with  butter,  tie 

your  pot  down  with  paper,  and  bake  them  in  a moderate 
oven.  When  they  come  out,  drain  the  gravy  from 
them,  and  put  them  into  your  pots.  Pour  clarified 
butter  over  them,  at}d  cover  them  clofe. 


SEC  T.  II. 

FISH. 

TAKE  a large  eel,  and  when  you  have  fkinned, 
walked  clean,  and  thoroughly  dried  it  with  a cloth,  cut 
it  into  pieces  about  four  inches  long.  Seafon  them  with 
a little  beaten  mace  and  nutmeg,  pepper,  fait,  and  a 
little  fal-prunella  beat  fine.  Lay  them  in  a pan,  and 
pour  as  much  clarified  butter  over  them  as  will  cover 
them.  Bake  them  half  an  hour  in  a quick  oven ; but  the 
fize  of  your  eels  muft  be  the  general  rule  to  determine 
what  time  they  will  take  baking.  Take  them  out  with 
a fork,  and  lay  them  on  a coarfe  cloth  to  drain.  When 
they  are  quite  cold,  feafon  them  again  with  the  like  fea- 
foning,  and  lay  them  clofe  in  the  pot.  Then  take  off 
the  butter  they  were  baked  in  clear  from  the  gravy  of 
the  filli,  and  fet  it  in  a difh  before  the  fire.  When  it  is 
melted,  pour  the  butter  over  them,  and  put  them  by 
for  ufe.  You  may  bone  your  eels,  if  you  choofe  it;  but 
in  that  cafe  you  mud  put  in  no  fal-prunella. 

Lampreys. 

WHEN  you  have  taken  off  the  fkins,  cleanfe  them 
with  fait,  and  then  wipe  them  quite  dry.  Beat  fome 
black  pepper,  mace,  and  cloves,  mix  with  them  fome 
fait,  and  feafon  your  fifh  with  it.  Then  lay  them  in  a 
pan,  and  cover  them  with  clarified  butter.  Bake  them 
an  hour,  then  feafon  them  again,  and  treat  them  in  the 
fame  manner  as  before  directed  for  eels. 

Smelts 

/ . j . ' '*•' 
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Smelts. 

TAKE  out  the  guts,  and  then  feafon  them  with  fait, 
pounded  mace,  and  pepper,  put  them  into  a pan,  with 
butter  on  the  top,  and  put  them  in  a very  flack  oven. 
When  they  are  done,  and  nearly  cold,  take  them  out, 
and  lay  them  on  a cloth.  Then  put  them  into  pots, 
take  off  the  butter  from  the  gravy,  clarify  it  with  more, 
pour  it  on  them,  tie  them  down  clofe*  and  fet  them  by 
for  ufe. 

Pike ,i 

WHEN  you  have  well  fcaled  your  fifh,  cut  off  the 
head,  fplit  it  down  thh  back,  and  take  out  the  bone. 
Then  drew  over  the  infide  fome  bay-falt  and  pepper, 
roll  it  up,  and  lay  it  in  your  pot.  Cover  it  clofe,  and 
let  it  bake  an  hour.  Then  take  it  out;  and  lay  it  on  a 
coarfe  cloth  to  drain.  When  it  is  cold,  put  it  into  your 
pot,  and  cover  it  with  clarified  butter. 

Salmon. 

TAKE  a large  piece  of  frefli  falmon,  fcale  it,  and 
wipe  it  clean.  Then  feafon  it  with  Jamaica  pepper, 
black  pepper,  mace,  and  cloves,  beat  fine,  and  mixed 
with  fait,  and  a little  fal-prunella:  then  pour  clarified 
butter  over  it,  and  bake  it  well.  When  it  is  done, 
take  it  out  carefully,  and  lay  it  on  a cloth  to  drain.  As 
foon  as  it  is  quite  cold,  feafon  it  again,  lay  it  clofe  in 
your  pot,  and  cover  it  with  clarified  butter. — Or  you 
may  pot  it  in  this  manner: 

Scale  and  clean  a whole  falmon,  flit  it  down  the  back, 
dry  it  well,  and  cut  it  as  near  the  fliape  of  your  pot  as 
you  can.  Then  take  two  nutmegs,  an  ounce  of  mace 
and  cloves  beaten,  half  an  ounce  of  white  pepper,  and 
an  ounce  of  fait.  Then  take  out  all  the  bones,  cut  off 
the  tail  and  the  head  below  the  das.  Seafon  the  fcaly 
fide  fbft,  and  lay  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot ; then 
rub  the  feafoning  on  the  other  fide,  cover  it  with  a difh, 
and  let  it  (land  all  night.  It  mud  be  put  double,  and 
the  fcaly  Tides  top  and  bottom.  Put  fome  butter  at  the 
bottom  and  top,  and  cover  the  pot  with  fome  ftiffcoarfe 
pafte.  If  it  is  a large  fiih,  it  will  require  three  hours 
2 baking; 
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baking  ; but  if  a fmall  one,  two  hours  will  be  fufficient. 
When  it  comes  out  of  the  oven,  let  it  ftand  half  an  hour; 
then  uncover  it,  raife  it  up  at  one  end  that  the  gravy 
may  run  out,  and  put  a trencher  and  weight  on  it 
effectually  to  anfwer  this  purpofe.  When  the  butter  is 
cold,  take  it  out  clear  from  the  gravy,  add  more  butter 
to  it,  and  put  it  in  a pan  before  the  fire.  When  it  is 
melted,  pour  it  over  the  falmon,  and  as  foon  as  it  is  cold, 
paper  it  up,  put  it  in  a dry  place,  and  it  will  keep  a 
confiderable  time.  Carp,  tench,  trout,  and  feveral  other 
forts  of  fifh,  may  be  potted  in  the  fame  manner. 

Lobjier. 

BOIL  a live  lobfter  in  fait  and  water,  and  (lick:  a 
fkewer  in  the  vent  to  prevent  the  water  getting  in.  As 
foon  as  it  is  cold,  take  out  all  the  fleih,  beat  it  fine  in  a 
mortar,  and  leafonit  with  beaten  mace,  grated  nutmeg, 
pepper,  and  fait.  Mix  all  together,  melt  a piece  of 
butter  the  fize  of  a walnut,  and  mix  it  with  the  lobfter  as 
you  beat  it.  When  it  is  beat  to  a paftc,  put  it  into  your 
pot,  and  prefs  it  down  as  clofe  and  hard  as  you  can. 
Then  fet  forne  butter  in  a.  deep  broad  pan  before  the  fire, 
and  when  it  is  all  melted,  take  off  the  fcum  at  the  top, 
if  any,  and  pour  the  clear  butter  over  the  fifh  as  thick  as 
a crown-piece.  The  whey  and  churn-milk  will  fettle  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pan;  but  take  care  that  none  of  that 
goes  in,  and  always  let  your  butter  be  very  good,  or  you 
will  fpoil  all.  If  you  choofe  it,  you  may  put  in  the  meat 
whole,  with  the  body  mixed  among  it,  laying  them  as 
clofe  together  as  you  can,  and  pouring  the  butter  over 
them. 


Shrimps. 

AFTER  you  have  boiled  your  fhrimps,  feafon  them 
I well  with  pepper,  fait,  and  a little  pounded  cloves. 
Put  them  clofe  into  a pot,  fet  them  a few  minutes  into 
a flack  oven,  and  then  pour  over  them  clarified  butter. 

Herrings. 

• . CUT  off  the  heads  of  your  herrings,  and  put  them 

* into  an  earthen  pot.  Lay  them  clofe,  and  between 
r every  layer  ot  herrings  ftre  w fome  fait,  but  not  too  much. 
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Put  in  cloves,  mace,  whole  pepper,  and  a nutmeg  cut 
in  pieces.  Fill  up  the  pot  with  vinegar,  water,  and  a 
quarter  of  ?.  pint  of  white  wine.  Cover  it  with  brown 
paper,  tie  it  down  clofe,  and  bake  them  in  an  oven  with 
brown  bread.  As  foon  as  they  are  cold,  put  them  into 
your  pots,  tie  them  clofe  with  paper,  and  fet  them  by 
for  ufe. 

Chars. 

AFTER  having  cleaned  your  fith,  cut  off  the  fins, 
tails,  and  heads,  and  then  lay  them  in  rows  in  a long 
baking, -pan,  having  fir  ft  feafoned  them  with  pepper, 
fait,  and  mace.  Send  them  to  the  oven,  and  when 
they  are  done  lay  them  in  your  pots,-  and  cover  them 
with  clarified  butter.  This  filh  is  greatly  admired,  and 
is  peculiar  to  the  lakes  in  Weflmor-eland. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

CURING  various  kinds  of  MEATS,  SOUSINGS,  See. 

Hams. 

CUT  off  a fine  ham  from  a fat-hind  quarter  of  pork.  , 
Take  two  ounces  of  falt-petre,  a pound  of  coarfe 
fuo-ar,'  a pound  of  common  fait,  and  two  ounces  of  fal- 
prunella;  mix  all  together,  and  rub  it  well.  Let  it  lie 
a month  in  this  pickle,  turning  and  bafting  it  every  day; 
then  hang  it  in  wood-fmoke  in  a dry  place,  fo  that  no 
beat  comes  to  it;  and,  if  you  intend  to  keep  them  long, 
hang  them  a month  or  two  in  a damp  place,  and  it  will 
make  them  cut  fine  and  fhort  .Never  lay  thefe  hams  in 
water  till  you  boil  them,  and  then  boil  them  in  a copper, 
if  you  have  one,  or  the  largeft  pot  you  have.  Put  them 
into  the  water  cold,  and  let  them  be  four  or  five  hours 
before  they  boil.  Skim  the  pot  well,  and  often,  till  it 
boils.  It  it  is  a very  large  one,  three  hours  will  boil  it; 
if  a final!  one,  two  hours  will  do,  provided  it  is  a great 
while  before  the  water  boils.  Take  it  up  half  an  hour 
before  dinner,  pull  of  the  fkin,  and  throw  rafpings, 
finely  fitted  all  over.  Hold  a red-hot  falamander  over 

it  and  when  dinner  is  ready,  take  a lew  rafpings  in  a 
* ' lieve , 
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fieve,  and  fift  all  over  the  difh,  then  lay  in  your  ham, 
and,  with  your  finger,  make  figures  round  the  edge  of 
your  difb.  Be  fure  to  boil  your  ham  in  as  much  water 
as  you  can,  and  keep  flamming  it  all  the  time  it  boils. 
The  pickle  you  take  your  ham  out  of  will  do  finely  for 
tongues.  Let  them  lay  in  it  a fortnight,  and  then  lay 
them  in  a place  where  there  is  wood-fmoke,  to  dry. 
When  you  broil  any  flices  of  ham  or  bacon,  have  fome 
i boiling  water  ready ; let  them  lay  a minute  or  two  in  it, 
and  then  put  them  on  the  gridiron.  This  is  a very  good 
method,  as  it  takes  out  the  violence  of  the  fait,  and 
makes  them  have  a fine  flavour. 

Hams  the  Yor/Jhire  Way. 

MIX  well  together  half  a peck  of  fait,  three  ounces  of 
falt-petre,  half  an  ounce  of  fai- prunella,  and  five  p'ounds 
of  very  coarfe  fait.  Rub  the  hams  well  with  this;  put 
them  into  a large  pan  or  pickling-tub,  and  lay  the 
remainder  on  the  top.  Let  them  lie  three  days,  and 
then  hang  them  up.  Put  as  much  water  to  the  pickle 
as  will  cover  the  hams,  adding  fait  till  it  will  bear  aa 
egg,  and  then  boil  and  drain  it.  The  next  morning  put 
in  the  hams,  and  prefs  them  down  fo  that  they  may  be 
covered.  Let  them  lay  a fortnight,  then  rub  them  well 
i with  bran,  and  dry  them.  The  quantity  of  ingredients 
here  diredled  is  for  doing  three  middle-fized  hams-  at 
once,  fo  that  if  you  do  only  one,  you  mull  proportion 
the  quantity  of  each  article. 

New  England  Hams. 

GET  two  fine  hams,  and  in  the  mode  of  cure  for  this 
purpofe,  proceed  as  follows: — Take  two  ounces  of  fal- 
prunella,  beat  it  fine,  rub  it  well  in,  and  let  them  lie 
twenty  four  hours.  Then  take  half  a pound  of  bay-falt, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  common  fait,  and  one  ounce  of 
falt-petre,  all  beat  fine,  and  half  a pound  of  the  coarfeft 
fugar.  Rub  all  thefe  well  in,  and  let  them  lie  two  or 
three  days.  Then  take  fome  white  common  fait,  and 
make  a pretty  flrong  brine,  with  about  two  gallons  of 
water,  and  half  a pound  of  brown  fugar.  Boil  :f  'veil, 
and  fcum  it  when  cold;  put  in  the  hams,  and  turn  them 
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every  two  or  three  days  in  the  pickle  for  three  weeks. 

1 hen  hang  them  lip  in  a chimney,  and  fmoke  them  well 
a day  or  two  with  horfe-litter.  Afterwards  let  them 
hang  about  a week  on  the  fide  of  the  kitchen  chimney, 
and  then  take  them  down.  Keep  them  dry  in  a large 
box,  and  cover  them  well  with  bran.  They  will  keep 
good  in  this  {fate  for  a year,  though  if  wanted,  may  be 
ufed  in  a month. 

Bacon. 

TAKE  off  all  the  infide  fat  of  a fide  of  pork,  and  lay 
it  on  a long  board  or  drefifer,  that  the  blood  may  run 
bom  it.  Rub  it  well  on  both  Tides  with  good  fait,  and 
let  it  lie  a day.  Then  take  a pint  of  bay-falt,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  falt-petre,  and  beat  them  both  fine;  two 
pounds  of  coarfe  fugar,  and  a quarter  of  a peck  of 
common  fait.  Lay  your  pork  in  fomething  that  will 
hold  the  pickle,  and  rub  it  well  with  the  above  ingre- 
dients. Lay  the  fkinny  fide  downwards,  and  bafre  it 
every  day  with  the  pickle  for  a fortnight.  Then  hang  it 
m a wood-fmoke,  and  afterwards  in  a dry,  but  not  hot 
place.  Remember  that  all  hams  and  bacon  fhould  hang 
dear  from  every  thing,  and  not  touch  the  wall.  Take 
care  to  wipe  off  the  old  fait  before  you  put  it  into  the  . 
pickle,  and  never  keep  bacon  or  hams  in  a hot  kitchen, 
or  in  a room  expofed  to  the  rays  of  the  fun,  as  all  thefe 
matters  will  greatly  contribute  to  make  them  rufty. 

, Million  Ham. 

TAKE  a hind-quarter  of  mutton,  cut  it  like  a ham, 
and  rub  it  well  with  an  ounce  of  falt-petre,  a pound  of 
coarfe  fugar,  and  a pound  of  common  fait,  mixed  well 
together.  Lav  it  in  a deepifh  tray  with  the  fkin  down- 
ward, and  baffe  it  with  the  pickle  every  day  for  a 
fortnight.  Then  roll  it  in  faw-duff,  and  hang  it  in 
wood-fmoke  for  a fortnight.  Then  boil  it,  and  hang  it 
up  in  a dry  place..  You  may  drefs  it  whole,  or  cut  flices 
off,  and  broil  them,  which  will  eat  wall,  and  have  an 
excellent  flavour. 

Veal  Hams.  , 

CUT  a leg  of  veal  in  the  fhape  of  a ham.  Take 
half  a pound  of  bay-falt,  two  ounces  of  falt-petre,  and 
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a pound  of  common  fait.  Mix  them  all  well  together, 
* with  an  ounce  of  beaten  juniper  berries,  and  rub  the  ham. 
well  with  them.  Lay  it  in  a tray  with. the  fkinny  fide 
downwards,  bade  it  every  day  with  th$  pickle  for  a fort- 
night, and  then  hang  it  in  wood-fmoke  for  a fortnight 
longer.  When  you  drefs  it,  you  may  boil  it,  or  parboil 
and  road  it.  Either  way  it  will  eat  exceeding  pleafant. 

Beef  Hams. 

CUT  the  leg  of  a fat  Scotch  or  Welch  ox  as  nearly  in 
the  fhape  of  a ham  as  you  can.  Take  an  ounce  of  bay- 
falt,  an  ounce  of  falt-petre,  a pound  of  common  fait, 
and  a pound  of  coarfe  fugar,  which  will  be  a fufficient 
quantity  for  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  pounds  of  beef; 
and  if  a greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  meat,  mix  your 
ingredients  in  proportion.  Pound  thefe  ingredients, 
mix  them  well  together,  rub  your  meat  with  it,  turn  it 
every  day,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  bade  it  well  with  the 
pickle.  Let  it  lie  in  this  date  for  a month,  then  take 
it  out,  roll  it  in  bran  or  faw-dud,  and  hang  it  in  a wood- 
fmoke  for  a month.  Then  take  it  down,  hang  it  in  a 
dry  place,  and  keep  it  for  ufe.  You  may  drefs  it  in 
whatever  manner  you  pleafe,  and  as  occafion  may  re- 
quire. If  you  boil  a piece  of  it,  and  let  it  be  tiil  it  is 
cold,  it  will  eat  very  good,  and  Olives  like  Dutch  beef; 
or  it  is  exceeding  fine  cut  into  rafhers  and  broiled, 
with  poached  eggs  laid  on  the  tops. 

Neat's  Tongue. 

SCRAPE  your  tongue  clean,  dry  it  well  with  a cloth, 
and  then  fait  it  with  common  fait,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
falt-petre,  well  mixed  together.  Lay  it  in  a deep  pan, 
and  turn  it  every  day  for  a week  or  ten  days.  Then 
turn  it  again,  and  let  it  lay  a week  longer.  Take  it  out 
ot  the.  pan,  dry  it  with  a cloth,  drew  flour  on  it,  and 
hang  it  up  in  a moderate  warm  place  to  dry. 

Ilung  Beef. 

MAKE  a ftrong  brine  with  bay-falt,  falt-petre,  and 
pump- water;  put  a rib  of  beef  into  it,  and  Jet  it  lay  lor 
nine  days.  . I hen  hang  it  up  a chimney  where  wood 
or  favv-dufl  is  burnt.  When  it  is  a little  dry,  wafh  the 
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outfide  with  bullock’s  blood  two  or  three  times,  to  make 
it  look  black;  and  when  it  is  dry  enough,  boil  it,  and 
ferve  it  up  with  fuch  kind  of  vegetables  as  you  think 
proper. 

Another  method  of  preparing  hung  beef  is  this : Take 
the  navel-piece,  and  hang  it  up  in  your  cellar  as  lon°-  as 
it  will  keep  good,  and  till  it  begins  to  be  a little  fappy. 
Then  take  it  down,  cut  it  into  three  pieces,  and  walh 
it  in  fugar  and  water,  one  piece  after  another.  Then 
take  a pound  of  falt-petre,  and  two  pounds  of  bay-falt, 
dried  and  pounded  fmall.  Mix  with  them  two  or  three 
fpoonsful  of  brown  fugar,  and  rub  vour  beef  well  with 
it  in  every  place.  Then  drew  a fufficient  quantity  of 
common  fait  all  over  it,  and  let  the  beef  lie  clofe  till  the 
fait  isdiffolved,  which  will  be  in  fix  or  feven  days.  Then 
turn  it  every  other  day  for  a fortnight,  and  after  tnat 
hang  it  up  in  a warm  but  not  hot  place.  It  may  hang 
a fortnight  in  the  kitchen,  and  when  you  want  it,  boil 
it  in  bay-falt,  and  pump-water  till  it  is  tender.  It  will 
keep,  when  boiled,  two  or  three  months,  rubbing  it 
with  a greafy  cloth,  or  putting  it  two  or  three  minutes 
into  boiling  water  to  take  off  the  mouldinefs. 

Dutch  Beef. 

TAKE  a buttock  of  beef,  cut  off  all  the  fat,  and  rub 
the  lean  all  over  with  brown  fugar.  Let  it  lie  two  or 
three  hours  in  a pan  or  tray,  and  turn  it  two  or  three 
times.  Then  fait  it  with  falt-petre  and  common  fait, 
and  let  it  lay  a fortnight,  turning  it  every  day.  After  the 
expiration  of  this  time,  roll  it  very  ftraight  in  a coarfe  cloth, 
put  it  into  a cheefe-prefs  for  a day  and  a night,  and  then 
hang  it  to  dry  in  a chimney.  When  you  boil  it  put  it  into 
a cloth,  and  when  cold,  it  will  cut  like  Dutch  beef. 

Hunting  Beef. 

TAKE  a pound  of  fait,  two  ounces  of  falt-petre,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  brown  fugar,  one  ounce  of  cori- 
anders,  one  ounce  of  cloves,  half  an  ounce  of  mace, 
half  an  ounce  of  nutmeg,  two  ounces  of  allfpice,  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  pepper,  half  an  ounce  of  chyan  pep- 
per, and  two  ounces  of  ginger;  let  the  whole  be  ground 
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and  well  mixed.  Take  your  buttock  of  beef  and  rub 
it  well  with  the  fpices,  and  keep  turning  and  rubbing 
it.  every  day,  one  month  : when  your  beer  is  to  be  done, 
take  a deep  pan,  put  in  your  beef  with  plenty  of  fat 
over  and  under,  taking  care  that  your  beef  does  not 
touch  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  Cover  your  pan  down 
clofe  fo  that  the  fteam  does  not  come  out,  which  may- 
be prevented  by  putting  a pade  to  the  cover  made  of 
flour  and  water.  Send  it  to  the  oven,  and  if  moderate 
it  will  be  done  enough  in  five  hours.  It  fhould  not  be 
taken  out  of  your  pan  till  quite  cold:  be  fure  to  have 
plenty  of  fat,  as  there  muff  not  be  any  water  put  in. 

Pickled  Pork. 

BONE  your  pork,  and  then  cut  it  into  pieces  of  a 
fize  fuitable  to  lay  in  the  pan  in  which  you  intend  to  put 
it.  Rub. your  pieces  firlt  with  falt-petre,  and  then  with 
two  pounds  of  common  fait,  and  two  of  bay-falt,  mixed 
together.  Put  a layer  of  common  fait  at  the  bottom  of 
your  pan  or  tub,  cover  every  piece  over  with  common 
fait,  and  lay  them  one  upon  another  as  even  as  you  can, 
filiing  the  hollow  places  on  the  fides  with  fait.  As  your 
fait  melts  on  the  top,  drew  on  more,  lay  a coarfe  cloth 
over  the  veffej,  a board  over  that,  and  a weight  on  the 
board  to  keep  it  down.  Cover  it  clofe,  drew  on  more 
fait  as  may  be  occafionally  neceflary,  and  it  will  keep 
good  till  the  very  lad  bit. 

Mock  Brazen. 

TAKE  the  head,  and  a piece  of  the  belly-part  of  a 
young  porker,  and  rub  them  well  with  falt-petre.  Let 
them  lay  three  days,  and  then  wadi  them  clean.  Split 
the  head  and  boil  it,  take  04J  the  bones,  and  cut  it  into 
pieces.  Then  take  four  cow-heels  boiled  tender,  cut 
them  in  thin  pieces,  and  lay  them  in  the  belly-piece  of 
pork,  with  the  head  cut  final].  Then  roll  it  up  ti^ht 
with  fheet-tin,  and  boil  it  four  or  five  hours.  When  it 
comes  out,  fet  it  up  on  one  end,  put  a trencher  on  it 
within  the  tin,  prefs  it  down  with  a large  weight,  and 
let  it  dand  all  night.  Next  morning  take  it  out  of  the 
tm,  and  bind  it  with  a fillet.  Put  it  into  cold  fait  and 

water. 
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water,  and  it  will  be  fit. for  ufe.  If  you  change  the 
fait  and  water  every  four  days,  it  will  keep  for  a lontr 
time.  ' ^ * 

Pig's  Feet  and  Ears  foufed. 

WHEN  you  have  properly  cleaned  them,  boil  them 
till  they  are  tender;  then  fplit  the  feet,  and  put  them 
and  the  ears  into  fait  and  wTatcr.  When  you  ufe  them, 
dry  them  well  in  a cloth,  dip  them  in  batter,  fry  them, 
and  fend  them  up  to  table,  with  melted  butter  in  a boat. 
They  may  be  eaten  cold,  and  will  keep  a confiderable 
time. 

Soitfed  Tripe. 

BOIL  your  tripe,  and  put  it  into  fait  and  water, 
which  you  mull  change  every  day  till  you  ufe  the 
tripe.  When  you  drefs  it,  dip  it  in  batter  made  of 
Hour  and  eggs,  and  fry  it  of  a good  brovyn;  or  boil  it  in 
fait  and  water,  with  an  onion  Hired,  and  a few  drips 
of  parfley.  Send  it  to  the  table  with  melted  butter  in  a 
fauce-boat. 

7 urkey  foufed  in  Imitation  of  Sturgeon. 

DRESS  a fine  large  turkey,  dry  and  bone  it,  then 
tie  it  up  as  you  do  a fluvgeon,  and  put  it  into  the  pot, 
with  a quart  of  white  wine,  a quart  of  water,  the  fame 
.quantity  of  good  vinegar,  and  a large  handful  of  fait; 
but  remember  that  the  wine,  water,  and  vinegar,  mud 
boil  before  you  put  in  the  turkey,  and  that  the  pot  mud 
be  well  (kimmed  before  it  boils.  When  it  is  enough, 
take  it  out,  and  tie  it  tighter;  but  let  the  liquor  boil  a 
little  longer.  If  you  think  the  pickle  wants  more 
vinegar  or  fait,  add  them  when  it  is  cold,  and  pour  it 
upon  the  turkey.  If  you  keep  it  covered  clofe  from  the 
air,  and  in  a cool  dry  pfece,  it  will  be  equally  good 
for  fome  months.  Some  admire  it  more  than  durgeon, 
and  it  js  generally  eaten  with  oil,  vinegar,  and  fugar,  for 
fauce. 

To  makefile  Saufages. 

TAKE  fix  pounds  of  young  pork,  free  from  /kin, 
griflles,  and  tat.  Cut  it  very  fmall,  and  beat  it  in  a 
mortar  till  it  is  very  fine.  Then  Hired  fix  pounds  of 

beef- 
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beef-fuet  very  tine,  and  tree  from  all  {kin.  Take  a good 
deal  of  fage,  wafli  it  very  clean,  pick  off  the  leaves, 
and  Hired  if  fine.  Spread  your  meat  on  a clean  drefier 
or  table,  and  then  fliake  the  fage  all  over  it,  to  the  quan- 
tity of  about  three  large  fpoonsful.  Shred  the  thin  rind 
of  a middling  lemon  verv  fine,  and  throw  them  over  the 
meat,  and  alfo  as  many  fweet-herbs  as,  when  fhred  fine, 
will  fill  a large  fpoon.  Grate  over  it  two  nutmegs,  and 
put  to  it  two  tea-fpoonsful  of  pepper,  and  a Large  fpoon- 
ful  of  fait.  Then  throw  over  it  the  fuet,  and  mix  all 
well  together.  Put  it  down  clofe  in  a pot,  and  when 
you  ufe  it,  roll  it  up  with  as  much  egg  as  will  make  it 
roll  fmooth.  Make  them  of  the  fize  of  a faufage,  and  * 
fry  them  in  butter;,  or  good  dripping.  Be  careful  the 
butter  is  hot  before  you  put  them  in,  and  keep  rolling 
them  about  while  they  are  doing.  When  they  are  tho- 
roughly hot,  and  of  a fine  light  brown,  take  them  out, 
put  them  into  a difii,  and  ferve  them  up.  Veal  mixed 
with  pork,  and  done  in  this  manner,  eats  exceeding 
fine. 

Common  Sanfages. 

TAKE  three  pounds  of  nice  pork,  fat  and  lean  toge- 
ther, tree  from  fkin  or  grifiles,  chop  it  very  fine,  feafon 
it  with  two  tea-fpoonsful  of  fait,  and  one  ot  beaten  pep- 
per, fomefage  (bred  fine,  about  three  tea-fpoonsful;  mix 
it  well  together,  have  the  guts  nicely  cleaned,  and  fill 
them,  or  put  the  meat  down  in  a pot.  Roll  them  of 
what  fize  you  pleafe,  and  fry  them. 

Oxford  SauJ'ages. 

TAKE  a pound  of  young  pork,  fat  and  lean,  without 
fkin  or  griflle,  a pound  of  lean  veal,  and  a pound  of 
beel-fuet,  chopped  all  fine  together;  put  in  half  a pound 
of  grated  bread,  half  the  peel  ot  a lemon  fhred  fine,  a 
nutmeg  grated,  fix  fage-leaves  waflied  and  chopped  very 
fine,  a tea-fpoonful  of  pepper,  and  two  of  fait,  fome 
thyme,  favoury,  and  marjoram,  Hired  fine.  Mix  all 
well  together,  and  put  it  clofe  down  in  a pan  till  you  ufe 
it*  it  °ut  the  fize  of  a common  faufage,  and  frv 

them  in  fiefh  butter  of  a fine  brown,  or  broil  them  over 
a $Erfire*  anc*  ^enc^  t^iem  t0  table' as  hot  as  pofiible. 
Vm-  Pp  Bologna 
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Bologna  Saufages. 

TAKR  a pound  of  beef-fuet,a  pound  of  pork,  a 
pound  of  bacon,  fat  and  lean  together,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  beef  and  veal.  Cut  them  fmall,  and  chop 
hem  hue.  lake  a fmall  handful  of  fage,  pick  off  the 
leaves,  and  chop  it  fine,  with  a few  fweet-herbs.  Seafon 
pretty  high  with  pepper  and  fait.  Take  a large  gut  well 
cleaned,  and  fill  it.  Set  on  a faucepan  of  water,  and 
when  it  boils,  put  it  in,  having  firft  pricked  the  gut  to 
prevent  its  burfting.  Boil  it  gently  an  hour,  and  then 
lay  it  on  clean  ftraw  to  dry. 
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METHODS  OF  KEEPING  VEGETABLES, 
FRUITS , toV. 

To  keep  Green  Peas  till  Chriftmas. 

PEAS  for  this  purpofe  muff  be  chofen  very  fine, 
young,  and  frefh  gathered.  Shell  them,  and  put 
them  into  boiling  water  with  fome  fait  in  it.  When 
they  have  boiled  five  or  fix  minutes,  throw  them  into  a 
cullender  to  drain.  Then  lay  a cloth  four  or  five  times 
double  on  a table,  and  fpread  them  on  it.  Dry  them 
well,  and  having  your  bottles  ready,  fill  them,  and  cover 
them  with  mutton-fat  fried.  Cork  them  as  clofe  as  pof- 
fible,  tie  a bladder  over  them,'  and  fet  them  in  a cool 
place. — When  you  ufe  them,  boil  the  water,  put  in  a 
little  fait,  fome  fugar,  and  a piece  of  butter.  As  foon 
as  they  are  enough,  throw  them  into  a fieve  to  drain; 
then  put  them  into  a faucepan  with  a good  piece  of 
butter,  keep  fhaking  it  round  till  the  butter  is  all  melted, 
then  turn  them  into  a difh,  and  fend  them  to  table. 

To  dry  Artichoke  Bottoms. 

PLUCK  your  artichokes  from  the  (talks  juft  before 
they  come  to  their  full  growth,  which  will  draw  out  all 
the  firings  from  the  bottoms.  Boil  them  till  you  can 

eafily 
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eafily  take  off  the  leaves,  then  lay  the  bottoms  on  tins, 
and  fet  them  in  a cool  oven.  Repeat  this  till  they  are 
dry,  which  you  may  know  by  holding  them  up  againft 
the  light,  when,  if  they  are  dry  enough,  they  will  appear 
tranfparent.  Put  them  into  paper  bags,  hang  them  up 
in  a dry  place,  and  they  will  keep  good  the  greateft  part, 
if  not  the  whole  year. 

To  keep  Grapes. 

WHEN  you  cut  your  bunches  of  grapes  from  the 
vine,  take  care  to  leave  a joint  of  the  ftalk  to  them. 
Hang  them  up  in  a dry  room  at  a proper  ditlance  from 
each  other,  fo  that  they  may  hang  feparate;  for,  unlefs 
the  air  pafifes  freely  between  them,  they  will  grow 
mouldy,  and  be  totally  fpoiled.  If  they  are  managed 
carefully,  they  will  keep  good  fome  months. 

To  keep  Goofeberries. 

PUT  an  ounce  of  roach-allum,  beat  very  fine,  into  a 
large  pan  of  boilifig  hard-water.  When  you  have  picked 
your  goofeberries,  put  a few  of  them  into  the  bottom  of 
a hair  fieve,  and  hold  them  in  the  boiling  water  till  they 
turn  white.  Then  take  out  the  fieve,  and  fpread  the 
goofeberries  between  two  clean  cloths.  Put  more  goofe- 
berries in  your  fieve,  and  then  repeat  it  till  they  are  done. 
Put  the  water  into  a glazed  pot  till  next  day;  then  put 
your  goofeberries  into  wide-mouthed  bottles,  pick  out 
all  the  cracked  and  broken  ones,  pour  the  water  clear 
out  of  the  pot,  and  fill  your  bottles  with  it.  Then  cork 
them  loofely,  and  let  them  (land  a fortnight.  If  they 
rife  to  the  corks,  draw  them  out,  and  let  them  (land  two 
or  three  days  uncorked.  Then  cork  them  quite  clofe, 
and  they  will  keep  good  feveral  months. 

Another  method  of  keeping  goofeberries  is  this:  Pick 
them  as  large  and  dry  as  you  can,  and,  having  taken 
care  that  your  bottles  are  clean  and  dry,  fill  and  cork 
them.  Set  them  in  a kettle  of  water  up  to  the  neck,  and 
le,t  the  water  boil  very  flowly  till  you  find  the  goofeberries 
are  coddled;  then  take  them  out,  and  put  in  the  reft  of 
the  bottles  till  all  are  done.  Have  ready  Tome  rofin 
melted  in  a pipkin,  and  dip  the  necks  of  the  bottles  into 

P p 2 -it 
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it,  which  will  prevent  all  air  from  getting  in  at  the  cork. 
Keep  them  in  a cool  dry  place,  and  when  you  ufe  them, 
they  will  bake  as  red  as  a cherry,  and  have  their  natural 
flavour. 

To  keej)  Walnuts. 

PUT  a layer  of  fea-fand  at  the  bottom  of  a large  jar, 
and  then  a layer  of  walnuts;  then  fand,  then  the  nuts, 
and  fo  on  till  the  jar  is  full;  but  be  careful  they  do  not 
touch  each  other  in  any  of  the  layers.  When  you  want 
them  for  ufe,  lay  them  in  wTarm  water  for  an  hour,  fhift 
the  water  as  it  cools,  rub  them  dry,  and  they  will  peel 
well,  and  eat  fweet.  You  may  keep  lemons  by  treating 
them  in  the  fame  manner. 

To  keep  Mujhrooms. 

TAKE  large  buttons,  wath  them  in  the  fame  manner 
as  for  hewing,  and  lay  them  on  fieves  with  the  ftalks 
upwards.  Throw  over  them  fome  fait,  to  draw  out  the 
water.  When  they  are  properly  drained,  put  them  into 
a pot,  and  fet  them  In  a cool  oven  for  an  hour.  Then 
take  them  out  carefully,  and  lay  them  to  cool  and  drain. 
Boil  the  liquor  that  comes  out  of  them  with  a blade  or 
two  of  mace,  and  boil  it  half  away.  Put  your  mufh- 
rooms  into  a clean  jar  well  dried,  and  when  the  liquor 
is  cold,  pour  it  into  the  jar,  and  cover  your  mufhrooms 
with  it.  Then  pour  over  them  rendered  fuet;  tie  a 
bladder  over  the  jar,  and  fet  them,  in  a dry  clofet, 
where  they  will  keep  very  well  the  greater. part  of  the 
winter.  When  vou  ufe  them,  take  them  out  of  the 
liquor,  pour  over  them  boiling  milk,  and  let  them  ftand 
an  hour.  Then  flew  them  in  the  milk  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  thicken  them  with  flour,  and  a large  quantity  of 
butter;  but  be  careful  you  do  not  oil  it.  Then  beat  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs  in  a little  cream,  and  put  it  into  the 
ftew';  but  do  not  let  it  boil  after  you  have  put  in  the 
eggs.  Lay  unroafted  fippets  round  the  inflde  of  the  difh, 
then  ferve  them  up,  and  they  will  eat  nearly  as  good  as 
when  frefh  gathered.  If  they  do  not  tafte  llrong  enough, 
put  in  a little  of  the  liquor.  This  is  a very  ufeful  liquor, 
as  it  will  give  a ftrong  flavour  of  frefh  mufhrooms  to  all 
made  diflies.  Another 
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Another  method  of  keeping  mufhroonis  is  this: 
Scrape,  peel,  and  take  out  the  infides  of  large  flaps. 
Boil  them  in  their  own  liquor,  with  a little  fait,  lay  them 
in  tins,  fet  them  in  a'cool  oven,  and  repeat  it  till  they  .are 
dry.  7'hen  put  them  in  clean  jars,  tie  them  down  dole, 
and  keep  them  for  ufe. 

To  bottle  Cranberries. 

GATHER  your  cranberries  when  the  weather  is  quite 
dry,  and  put  them  into  clean  bottles  with  clean  hard 
water  properly  prepared  for  the  purpofe.  Cork  them 
up  quite  clofe,  fet  them  in  a dry  place,  where  neither 
heats  nor  damps  can  get  to  them,  and  they  will  keep 
all  the  next  fcafon. 

To  bottle  green  Currants. 

GATHER  your  currants  when  the  fun  is  hot  upon 
them ; then  flrip  them  fiom  the  flalks,  and  put  them  into 
bottles.  Cork  them  clofe,  fet  them  in  dry  fand,  and  they 
Avill  keep  all  the  winter. 

'To  bottle  Damfons. 

TAKE  your  damfons  before  they  are  too  ripe,  put 
them  int-o  wicle-mouthed  bottles,  and  cork  them  down 
tight  j then  put  them  into  a moderate  oven,  and  about 
three  hours  will  do  them.  You  mu  ft  be  careful  your 
oven  is  not  too  hot  or  it  will  make  your  fruit  fly.  All 
kinds  of  fruit  that  are  bottled  may  be  done  in  the  fame 
way,  and  if  well  done  will  keep  two  years.  After  they 
are  done  they  mull  be  put  away,  with  the  mouth  down- 
ward, in  a cool  place,  to  keep  them  from  fermenting. 

. *#*  Remember,  that  every  fpecies  of  the  vegetable 
tribe  defigned  for  future  ufe,  at  times  out  of  their  natural 
ieafon,  muft  be  kept  in  dry  places,  as  damps  will  not 
oniv  cover  them  with  mould,  but  will  alfo  deprive  them 
of  their  fine  flavour.  It  muft  likewife  be  obferved,  that 
while  you  endeavour  to  avoid  putting  them  into  damp 
places,  you  do  not  place  them  where  they  may  <ret 
warm,  which  will  be  equally  detrimental:  fo  that  a p^o- 
Pyr  attention  muft  be  paid  to  the  obfervance  of  a judi- 
cious medium.  Wrhen  you  boil  anv  dried  vegetables, 
always  allow  them  plenty  of  water. " 
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POSSETS,  WHITE-POTS,  GRUELS,  &c. 

Sack  Pojjets. 

BEAT  up  the  yolks  and  whites  of  fifteen  eggs,  and 
then  (train  them;  then  put  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  white  fugar  into  a pint  of  canary,  and  mix  it 
with  your  eggs  in  a bafon;  fet  it  over  a chaffing-difli  of 
coals,  and  keep  continually  ftirring  it  till  it  is  fcalding 
hot.  In  the  mean  time  grate  fome  nutmeg  in  a quart  or 
milk,  and  boil  it,  and  then  pour  it  into  your  eggs  and 
wine  while  they  are  fcalding  hot.  As  you  pour  it,  hold 
your  hand  very  high,  and  let  another  perfon  keep  ftirring 
it  all  the  time.  Then  take  it  off,  fet  it  before  the  fire 
half  an  hour,  and  ferve  it  up. 

Another  method  of  making  fack-poffet  is  this:  Take 
four  Naples  bifcuits,  and  crumble  them  into  a quart  of 
new  milk  when  it  boils.  Juft  give  it  a boil,  take  it  off, 
grate  in  fome  nutmegs,  and  fvveeten  it  to  your  palate. 
Then  pour  in  half  a pint  of  fack,  keep  ftirring  it  all  the 
time,  put  it  into  your  bafon,  and  fend  it  to  table. 

Wine  PoJJ'et. 

BOIL  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf  in  a quart  of  milk 
till  it  is  foft,  then  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  grate  in  half  a 
nutmeg.  Put  in  fugar  to  your  tafte,  then  pour  it  into  a 
china  bowl,  and  put  in  by  degrees  a pint  ot  Lilbon  wine- 
Serve  it  up  with  toafted  bread  upon  a plate. 

Ale  PoJJ'et. 

TAKE  a fmall  piece  of  white  bread,  put  it  into  a pint 
of  milk,  and  fet  it  over  the  fire.  Then  put  fome  nutmeg 
and  fugar  into  a pint  of  ale,  warm  it,  and  when  your 
milk  boils,  pour  it  upon  the  ale.  Let  it  ftand  a few  mi- 
nutes to  clear,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe. 

Orange  PoJJ'et. 

TAKE  a crumb  of  a penny  loaf  grated  fine,  and 
put  it  into  a pint  of  water,  with  half  the  peel  of  a Seville 
orange  grated,  or  fugar  rubbed  upon  it  to  take  out  the 
effence.  Boil  all  together  till  it  looks  thick  and  clear. 

Then 
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i hen  take  a pint  of  mountain  wine,  the  juice  of  half  a 
Seville  orange,  three  ounces  of  fweet  almonds,  and  one 
of  bitter,  beat  fine,  with  a little  French  brandy,  and 
fugar  to  your  tafte.  Mix  all  well  together,  put  it  into 
your  pofiet,  and  ferve  it  up.  Lemon  poffet  mud  be 
made  in  the  fame  manner. 

A White  Pot. 

I AKE  two  quarts  of  milk,  and  beat  up  eight  e<^s 
and  hall  the  whites,  with  a little  rofe-water,  a nutmeg’ 
and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fugar.  Cut  a penny  loaf 
into  very  thin  flices,  and  pour  the  milk  and  e^s  over 
them.  Put  a little  piece  of  butter  on  the  top,  fend  it  to 
the  oven,  bake  it  for  half  an  hour,  and  it  will  be  fit  for 

A Rice  White  Pot. 

FOIL  a pound  of  rice  in  two  quarts  of  milk  till  it  ic 
tender  and  thick.  Beat  i,  in  a mortar  with  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  fweet-almonds  blanched.  Then  boil  two 
quarts  of  cream,  with  a few  crumbs  of  white  bread  and 
two  or  three  blades  of  mace.  Mix  it  well  with  Ujht 
eggs  and  a little  rofe-water,  and  fweeten  to  your  trifle 

fend'k  ^hlo'w  over"26  or  ci'*>n-peelsi cut  thin,  and 

Panada. 

JP?  r a 'ysf  Piece  of  crumb  of  bread  into  a faucenan 
With  a quart  of  water  and  a blade  of  mace.  Let  it  boil 
fine  minutes;  then  take  out  the  bread  and  bruife  h very 

3 bafon-  as  much  water  as  you  think  it  win 

retire  pour  away  the  reft,  and  fweeten  U to  your  pa 
late.  I lit  m a piece  of  butter  as  bio-  as  a walmu  P a 
grate  m a little  nutmeg.  S lDUt’  and 

crumW^  meth6d.  ot  making  panada  is  this:  Slice  'the 

of  a walnut,  and  fugar  to  your  tafte  Bearf  the.?ze 
^youltkeT  ^,0  3 d“P  -d  Seupd^! 

fugar,  and  put  in  a1it£  cS  anTfaT  ^ and 
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White  Caudle. 

TAKE  two  quarts  of  water,  and  mix  it  with  four 
fpoonsfnl  of  oatmeal,  a blade  or  two  of  mace,  and  a 
piece  of  lemon-peel.  Let  it  boil,  and  keep  flirting  it 
often.  Let  it  boil  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  be  careful 
not  to  let  it  boil  over,  then  (train  it  through  a coarfe  lieve. 
When  you  ufe  it,  fweeten  it  to  your  tafte,  grate  in  a little 
nutmeg,  and  what  wine  you  think  proper;  and  if  it  is 
not  for  a fick  perfon,  fqueeze  in  the  juice  of  a lemon. 

Brown  Caudle. 

MIX  your  gruel  as  for  the  white  caudle,  and  when 
you  have  (trained  it,  add  a quart  of  ale  that  is  not  bitter.. 
Boil  it,  then  fweeten  it  to  your  palate,  and  add  half  a 
pint  of  white  wine  or  brandy.  When  you  do  not  put  in 
white  wine  or  brandy,  let  it  be  half  ale. 

White  Wine  Whey. 

PUT  in  a large  bafon  half  a pint  of  fkimmed  milk 
and  half  a pint  of  wine.  When  it  has  (tood  a tew  mi- 
nutes, pour  in  a pint  of  boiling  water.  Let  it  (land  a 
little,  and  the  curd  will  gather  in  a lump,  and  fettle  at 
the  bottom.  Then  pour  your  whey  into  a china-bowl, 
and  put  in  a lump  of  fugar,  a fprig  of  balm,  or  a (lice 
of  lemon. 

W a ter  G rucl. 

PUT  a large  fpoonful  of  oaftneal  into  a pint  of 
water,  and  ftir  it  well  together,  and  let  it  boil  three  or 
four  times,  ftir  ring  it  often;  but  be  careful  it  does  not 
boil  over.  Then  drain  it  through  a fieve,  fait  it  to  your 
palate,  and  put  in  a good  piece  of  butter.  Stir  it 
about  with  a (poon  till  the  butter  is  all  melted,  and  it 
will  be  fine  and  fmooth. 

Barley  Gruel. 

PUT  a quarter  of  a pound  of  pearl-barley,  and  a 
ftick  of  cinnamon,  into  two  quarts  ot  water,  and  let  it 
boil  till  it  is  reduced  to  one  quart.  Then  drain  it 
through  a fieve,  add  a pint  of  red  wine,  and  fweeten  it 
to  your  tafte. 
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Barley  Water. 

TO  two  quarts  of  water  put  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
pearl-barley.  When  it  boils,  (train  it  very  clean,  boil 
half  away,  * and  then  (train  it  off.  Add  two  fpoonsful  of 
white  wine,  and  fweeten  it  to  your  palate. 

Rice  Milk. 

BOIL  half  a pound  ■ of  rice  in  a quart  of  water, 
with  a little  cinnamon.  Let  it  boil  till  the  Water  is 
waited,  but  take  care  it  does  not  burn.  Then  add  three 
pints  of  milk,  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beat  fine,  and 
keep  ftirring  it  while  you  put  them  in.  When  it  boils, 
pour  it  out,  and  fweeten  it  to  your  tafie. 

Sago. 

PUT  a large  fpoonful  of  fago  into  three  quarters  of 
a pint  of  water.  Stir  it,  and  boil  it  gently  till  it  is  as 
thick  as  you  would  have  it.  Then  put  in  wine  and  fugar, 
with  a little  grated  nutmeg  to  your  palate. 

To  mull  Wine. 

GRATE  half  a nutmeg  into  a pint  of  wine,  and 
fw  eten  it  to  your  tafie  with  loaf-fugar.  Set  it  over  the 
fire,  and  when  it  boils,  take  it  off  to  cool.  Beat  up  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  put  them  into  a little  cold  wine,  and 
mix  them  carefully  with  the  hot,  a little  at  a time.  Then 
pour  it  backwards  and  forwards  till  it  looks  fine  and 
bright.  Set  it„on  the  fire  again  till  it  is  quite  hot  and 
pretty  thick,  pour  it  again  backwards  and  forwards  fe- 
veral  times,  and  ferve  it  in  chocolate  cups,  with  Jong 
dices  of  bread  toafted  of  a nice  light  brown. 

Goofcberry  Fool. 

SET  two  quarts  of  goofeberries  on  the  fire  in  about 
a quart  of  water.  When  they  begin  to  fimmer,  turn 
yellow,  and  begin  to  plump,  throw  them  into  a cul- 
lender to  drain  the  water  out;  then  with  the  back  of  a 
fpoon  carefully  fqueeze  the  pulp  through  a fieve  into  a 
ciiih;  make  them  pretty  fweet,  and  let  them  Hand  till 
they  are  cold.  In  the  mean  time,  take  two  quarts  of 
milk,  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  beat  up  with  a little 
grated  nutmeg;  (fir  it  foftly  over  a flow  fire.  When  it 
VIII.  Q q begins 
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begins  to  fimmer,  take  it  off,  and  by  degrees  ftir  it  into 
the  goofeberries.  Let  it  ftand  till  it  is  cold,  and  ferve  it 
up.  If  you  make  it  with  cream,  you  need  not  put  in 
any  eggs. 

Capillaire. 

TAKE  fourteen  pounds  of  loaf-fugar,  thre'e  pounds 
pf  coarfe  fugar,  and  fix  eggs  well  beat  up.  Put  thefe 
into  three  quarts  of  water  j boil  it  up  twice,  fkim  it 
well,  and  then  add  a quarter  ot  a pint  of  orange- flower- 
water.  Strain  (it  through  a jelly-bag,  and  put  it  into 
bottles  for  ufe.  A fpoonful  or  two  of  this  fvrup  put  into 
a draught  of  either  warm  or  cold  water  makes  it  drink 
exceeding  pleafant. 

Lemonade. 

TAKE  two  Seville  oranges  and  flx  lemons,  pare 
them  very  thin,  and  deep  the  parings  four  hours  in  two 
quarts  of  water.  Put  the  juice  of  fix  oranges  and  twelve 
lemons  upon  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  fine  fugar,  and 
when  the  fugar  is  melted,  put  the  water  to  it  in  which 
the  parings  have  been  fteeped.  Add  a little  orange- 
flower-water,  and  more  fugar,  if  neceflary.  Prefs  it 
through  a bag  till  it  is-fine,  and  then  pour  it  into  bottles 
for  ufe. 

Orgeat  Pafe. 

TAKE  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  fweet  almonds, 
and  a Quarter  of  a pound  of  bitter  almonds,  blanch  and 
pound  "them  in  your  mortar,  wetting  them  from  time 
to  time  with  orange-flower- water  that  they  may  not  oil. 
When  they  are  pounded  very  fine,  add  three  quarters 
pf  a pound  of  fine  pow  dered  fugar  to  it,  and  mix  the 
whole  intp  a ftiff  pafte,  and  then  put  it  into  your  pots 
for  ufe.  This  pafte  will  keep  fix  months.  When  you 
wifh  to  ufe  it,  you  may  take  a piece  about  the  fize  of 
fin  egg  and  mix  it  with  half  a pint  of  wafer,  and  fqueeze 
if  through  a fipe  napkin. 
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MADE  WINES,  S(c. 

A STRICT  and  attentive  management  in  thd 
making  of  tkefe'  articles  is  the  grand  means  by 
which  they  are  to  be  brought  to  a proper  ftate  of  per- 
fection } and  without  which,  labour,  expence,  and  dif- 
repute,  will  be  the  final  and  difagreeable  confequences. 
To  prevent  the  laft,  and  promote  the  firft,  let  a due 
obfervance  be  paid  to  the  following  general  rules:  Do 
not  let  fuch  wines  as  require  to  be  made  with  boiling 
water  hand  too  long  after  drawn  before  you  get  them 
cold,  and  be  careful  to  put  in  your  barm  in  due  timb, 
Gtherwife  it  will  fret  alter  being  put  into  the  calk,  and 
can  never  be  brought  to  that  Hate  of  finenefs  it  ought  to 
be.  Neither  mult  you  let  it  work  too  long  in  the  butt* 
as  it  will  be  apt  to  take  off  the  fweetnefs  and  flavour  of 
the  fruit  or  flowers  from  which  it  is  made*  Let  your 
veil  els  be  thoroughly  clean  and  dry,  and  before  you  put 
in  the  wine,  give  them  a rince  with  a little  brandy. — 
When  the  wine  has  done  fomenting,  bung  it  up  clofe,  and 
after  being  properly  lettled,  it  will  draw  to  your  willies. 

Raijin  Wine. 

PUT  two  hundred  weight  of  raifins*  with  all  their 
(talks,  into  a large  hogfhead,  and  fill  it  up  with  water. 
Let  them  fieep  a fortnight,  flirting  them  every  day. 
Then  pour  off  the  liquor,  and  prels  the  raifins.  Put 
both  liquors  together  into  a nice  clean  veflel  that  will 
juft  hold  it,  for  remember,  it.muft. be  quite  full.  Let 
it  ftand  till  it  is  done  hi  fling,  or  making  the  leaft  noife, 
then  flop  it  clofe,  and  let  it  Hand  fjx  months.  Then  peg 
it,  and  if  quite  clear,  rack  if  off  info  another  veflel.  Stop 
it  again  clofe,  and  let  it  Hand  three  months  longer.  Then 
bottle  it,  and  when  wanted,  rack  it  off  into  a decanter. 
An  excellent  Wine  from  Smyrna  Currants. 

1 O every  gallon  of  water  put  two  pounds  and  three- 
cjuaiters  of  brown  iugar,  and  one  pound  and  half  of 
Smyrna  currants.  Boil  the  fugar  arid  water  half  an 
hour,  and  fine  it  with  whites  of  eggs ; when  near  cold- 
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put  fome  frefh  barm  to  it,  and  let  if  (land  in  the  tub 
feven  or  eight  days,  ftirrtng  it  once  a day.  Cut  your 
currants  a little  with  a chopping  knife,  then  put  them 
into  a barrel,  and  pour  the  wine  on  them.  Have  ready 
fome  ifinglafs  diffolved  in  a little  of  the  wine,  and  put 
it  into  the  barrels,  (lirring  it  every  day  for  fix  or  eight 
weeks,  then  clofe  it  up,  and  in  about  nine  months  it 
will  be  ready  to  bottle. 

Currant  Wine. 


GATHER  your  fruit  on  a fine  dry  day,  and  when 
they  are  quire  ripe.  Strip  them  from  the  ftalks,  put 
them  into  a large  pan,  and  bruife  them  with  a wooden 
peftle.  Let  them  lay  twenty-four  hours  to  foment,  then 
run  the  liquor  through  a hair  fieve,  but  do  not  let  your 
hands  touch  it.  To  every  gallon  of  liquor  put  two 
pounds  and  a half  of  white  fugar,  ftir  it  well  together, 
and  put  it  into  your  veffel.  To  every  fix  gallons  put  in 
a quart  of  brandy,  and  let  it  ftand  fix  weeks.  If  it  is 
then  fine,  bottle  it;  but  if  not,  draw  it  off  as  dear  as  you 
can  into  another  veffel,  or  large  bottles,  and  in  a fort- 
night put  it  into  fmaller  bottles,  cork  them  clofe,  and 
fet  it  by  for  ufe. 


Goofeberry  Wins. 

GATHER  your  goofeberries  in  dry  weather,  and  at 
the  time  when  they  are  about  half  ripe.  Gather  about  a 
peck  in  quantity,  and  bruife  them  well  in  a clean  tub. 
Then  take  a horie-hair  cloth,  and  prefs  them  as  much  as 
poflible  without  breaking  the  feeds.  When  you  have 
fqueezed  out  all  the  juice,  put  to  every  gallon  three 
pounds  of  fine  dry  pounded  fugar.  Stir  it  all  together  till 
the  fugar  is  diffolved,  and  then  put  it  into  a veffel  or 
cafk,  which  muft  be  quite  filled.  Jf  the  quantity  is  ten 
or  twelve  gallons,  let  it  Hand  a fortnight;  but,  if  it  is  a 
twenty  gallon  cafk,  it  muft  ftand  three  weeks.  Set  it  in 
a cool  place;  then  draw  it  off  from  the  lees,  and  pour  in 
the  clear  liquor  again.  If  it  is  a ten  gallon  cafk,  let  it 
ftand  three  months;  if  a twenty  gallon  cafk,  four. months  ^ 
then  bottle  it  off,  and  it  will  draw  clear  and  fine. 

Pearl-Goofeberry  Wine. 

TAKE  what  quantity  you  think  proper  of  the  belt 
pearl  goofeberries,  bruife  them,  and  let  them  ftand  all 
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night.  The  next  morning  prefs  them  dole,  dram  off 
the  juice,  and  let  it  (land  feven  or  eight  hours  to  fettle. 
Then  pour  oft  the  clear  Irom  the  fettling,  and  meafure  it 
as  vou  put  it  into  your  veffel,  adding  to  every  three 
pints  of  liquor  a pound  of  double-refined  fugar.  Break: 
your  fugar  into  fmall  lumps,  and  put  it  into  the  veffel, 
with  a piece  of  ifinglafs.  Stir  it  well  up,  and  at  the  end 
of  three  months,  bottle  it,  putting  a lump  of  double- 
refined  fugar  into  every  bottle. 

Mulberry  Wine. 

GATHER  your  mulberries  when  they  are  in  the 
ftate  of  changing  from  red  to  black,  and  at  that  time  of 
the  day  when  they  arc  dry  from  the  dew  having  been, 
taken  off  by  the  heat  of  the  fun.  Spread  them  loofe  on 
a cloth,  or  a clean  floor,  and  let  them  lay  twenty-four 
hours.  Then  put  them  into  a convenient  veffel  for  the 
purpofe,  fqueeze  out  all  the  juice,  and  drain  it  from  the 
feeds.  Boil  up  a gallon  of  water  to  each  gallon  of  juice 
you  get  out  of  them  ; then  (kirn  the  water  well,  and  add 
a little  cinnamon  llightly  bruifed.  Put  to  each  gallon 
fix  ounces  of  white  fugar-candy  finely  beaten.  Skiin 
and  ft  rain  the  water,  when  it  has  been  taken  off,  and  is 
fettled ; and  put  to  it  fome  more  juice  of  the  mulberries. 
To  every  gallon  of  the  liquor,  add  a pint  of  white,  or 
Rheniftr  wine.  Let  it  ftand  in  a cafk  to  purge  or  fettle 
for  five  or  fix  days,  and  then  draw  off  the  wine,  and 
keep  it  in  a cool  place. 

Coze/lip  Wine. 

TAKE  twelve  pounds  of  fugar,  the  juice  of  fix 
lemons,  the  whites  of  four  eggs  well  beaten,  and  fix  gal- 
lons of  water.  Put  all  together  in  a kettle,  and  let  it 
boil  half  an  hour,  taking  care  to  Jkim  it  well.  Take  a 
peck  of  cowflips,  and  put  them  into  a tub,  with  the  thin 
peelings  of  fix  lemons.  Then  pour  on  the  boiling  liquor, 
and  ftir  them  about;  and  when  it  is  almoft  cold,  put  in 
a thin  toaft,  baked  hard,  and  rubbed  with  veafr.  Let 
it  ftand  two  or  three  days  to  work.  If  you  put  in, 
before  you  turn  it,  fix  ounces  of  fyrup  of  citron  or  lemon, 
Witii  a quart  of  Rhenifh  wine,  it  will  be  a con fider able 
addition.  The  third  day  ftrain  it  off,  and  fqueeze  the 
cowflips  through  a coarle  cloth.  Then  ftrain  it  through 
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a flannel  bag,  and  turn  it  up.  Leave  the  bung  loofe 
1 01  two  or  three  days  till  you  are  fure  it  has  done  working, 
and  then  bung  it  down  tight.  Let  it  (land  three  months, 
and  then  bottle  it  off. 

liajherry  Wine. 

PIC  Is.  fome  of  the-  fined  ralberries  you  can  get; 
bruife  them,  and  (train  them  through  a flannel  bag  into 
a done  jar.  lo  each  quart  of  juice  put  a pound  of 
double-refined  fugar,  then  llir  it  well  together,  and  cover 
it  clofe.^  Let  it  itand  three  days,  and  then  pour  it  off 
clear.  1 o a quart  of  juice  put  two  pints  of  white  wine, 
and  then  bottle  it  ofl.  In  the  courfe  of  a week  it  will 
be  fit  for  ufe. 

Dam/on  Wine. 

AFTER  you  have  gathered  your  damfons,  which 
muft  be  on  a dry  day,  weigh  them,  and  then  bruife  them. 
Put  them  into  a ftein  that  has  a cock  in  it,  and  to  everv 
eight  pounds  of  fruit  put  a gallon  of  water.  Boil  the 
water,  fkim  it,  and  pour  it  fealding  hot  on  your  fruit. 
When  it  has  flood  two  days,  draw  it  ofl7,  and  put  it  into 
a veflel,  and  to  every  gallon  of  liquor  put  two  pounds 
and  a half  of  fine  fugar.  Fill  up  the  veflel,  and  flop  it 
clofe,  and  the  longer  it  (lands  the  better.  . When  you 
draw  it  off,  put  a lump  of  fugar  into  every  bottle. 

Orange  Wine. 

BOIL  fix  gallons  of  fpring  water  three  quarters  of  art 
hour,  with  twelve  pounds  of  the  bed  powder  fugar,  and 
the  whites  of  eight  or  ten  eggs  well  beaten.  When  it 
is  cold,  put  into  it  fix  fpoonsful  of  yeaft.  Take  the 
juice  of  twelve  lemons,  which,  baing  pared,  muft  (land 
with  two  pounds  of  white  fugar  in  a tankard,  and  in  the 
' morning  fkim  oft'  the  top,  and  put  it  into  the  water. — 
Then  add  the  juice  and  rinds  of  fifty  oranges,  but  not  the 
white  parts  of  the  rinds,  and  then  let  them  work  all  toge- 
ther for  forty-eight  hours.  Then  add  two  quarts  of 
Rheniftt  or  white  wine,  and  put  it  into  your  veflel. 

Orange  wine  may  be  made  with  raifins,  in  which  cafe 
proceed  thus:  Take  thirty  pounds  of  new  Malaga  raifins 
picked  clean,  chop  them  final!,  and  take  twenty  large 
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Seville  oranges,  ten  of  which  you  mud  prepare  as  thin 
as  for  preferving.  Boil  about  eight  gallons  of  foft  water 
till  one  third  of  it  is  wafted,  and  let  it  cool  a little.  Then 
put  five  gallons  of  it  hot  upon  your  railins  and  orange- 
peel,  ftir  it  well  together,  cover  it  up,  and  when  it  is 
cold,  let  it  (land  five  days,  ftirring  it  once  or  twice  a day. 
Then  pafs  it  through  a hair  fieve,  and  with  a fpoon  prefs 
it  as  drv  as  you  can.  Put  it  in  a rundlet  fit  for  ufe,  and 
put  to  it  the  rinds  of  the  other  ten  oranges,  cut  as  thin  as 
the  firft.  Then  make  a fyrup  of  the  juice  of  twenty 
oranges,  with  a pound  of  white  fugar,  which  muft  be 
done  the  day  before  you  tun  the  wine.  Stir  it  well  toge- 
ther, and  ftop  it  clofe.  Let  it  ftand  two  months  to  clear, 
and  then  bottle  it  off.  This  wine  greatly  improves  by 
time,  and  will  drink  much  better  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  than  the  firft. 

Lemon  Wine. 

PARE  off  the  rinds  of  fix  large  lemons,  cut  them, 
and  fqueeze  out  the  juice.  Steep  the  rinds  in  the  juice, 
and  put  to  it  a quart  of  brandy.  Let  it  ftand  three 
days  in  an  earthen  pot  clofe  (topped;  then  fqueeze  fix 
more,  and  mix  it  with  two  quarts  of  fpring-water,  and 
as  much  fugar  as  will  fweeten  the  whole.  Boil  the 
water,  lemons,  and  fugar  together,  and  let  it  ftand  till 
it  is  cool.  Then  add  a quart  of  white  wine,  mix  them 
together,  and  run  it  through  a flannel  bag  into  fome 
ve(Iel.  Let  it  ftand  three  months,  and  then  bottle  it  off. 
Cork  your  bottles  well,  keep  it  cool,  and  it  will  be  fit 
to  drink  in  a month  or  fix  weeks. 

Lemon  wine  may  be  made  to  drink  like  citron-water, 
the  method  of  which  is  as  follows:  Pare  fine  a dozen  of 
lemons  very  thin,  put  the  peels  into  five  quarts  of  French 
brandy,  and  let  them  ftand  fourteen  days.  Then  make 
the  juice  into  a fyrup  with  three  pounds  of  fingle-refined 
fugar;  and  when  the  peels  are  ready,  boil  fifteen  gallons 
of  water  with  forty  pounds  of  fingle-refined  fugar  for 
half  an  hour.  Then  put  it  into  a tub,  and  when'cool, 
add  to  it  one  fpoonful  of  barm,  and  let  it  work  two 
days.  Then  turn  it,  and  put  in  the  brandy,  peels 
and  fyrup.  Stir  them  all  together,  and  clofe  up  your 
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cafli.  Let  it  ftand  three  months,  then  bottle  it,  and  it 
wilt  be  as  pale  and  fine  as  any  citron  water. 

Grape  TV  hie. 

PUT  a gallon  of  water  to  a gallon  of  grapes.  Bruifc 
the  grapes  well,  let  them  (land  a week  without  ftirring, 
and  then  draw  off  the  liquor.  Put  to  a gallon  of  the  wine 
three  pounds  of  fugar,  and  then  put  it  into  aveHel,  but 
do  not  faften  it  up  with  your  bung,  till  it  has  done 
biffing.  Let  it  Hand  two  months,  and  it  will  draw 
clear  and  fine.  If  you  think  proper,  you  may  then  bot- 
tle it,  but  remember  your  cork  is  quite  clofe,  and  keep 
it  in  a good  dry  cellar. 

Cherry  TVine. 

GATHER  your  cherries  when  they  are  quite  ripe, 
pull  them  from  the  (talks,  and  prefs  them  through  a hair 
lieve.  To  every  gallon  of  liquor  put  two  pounds  of 
lump  fugar  finely  beaten,  then  ftir  it  together,  and  put 
it  into  a velTel  that  will  juft  contain  it.  When  it  has 
done  working,  and  ceafes  to  make  any  noife,  ftop  it 
very  clofe  for  three  months,  and  then  bottle  it  off  for  ufe. 

Elder  TVine. 

TICK  your  elder-berries  when  they  are  full  ripe,  put 
them  into  a ftone  jar,  and  let  them  in  the  oven,  or  in  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water  till  the  jar  is  hot  through;  then 
take. them  out,  and  llrain  them  through  a coarfe  fieve, 
wringing  the  berries,  and  put  the  juice  into  a clean  ket- 
tle. To  every  quart  of  juice,  put  a pound  of  fine  Lift, 
bon  fugar,  let  it  boil,  and  fkim  it  well.  When  it  is 
Clear  and  fine,  pour  it  into  a calk.  To  every  ten  gallons 
of  wine,  add  an  ounce  of  ifinglafs  diffolved  in  cyder, 
and  fix  whole  eggs.  Clofe  it  up,  let  it  ftand  fix  months., 
and  then  bottle  it. 

Apricot  Wine. 

PUT  three  pounds  of  fugar  into  three  quarts  of  wa- 
ter, let  them  boil  together,  and  fkim  it  well.  I hen  put 
in  fix  pounds  of  apricots  pared  and  (toned,  and  let  them 
boil  till  they  are  tender.  Take  out  the  apricots,  and 
when  the  liquor  is  cold,  bottle  it  up.  For  prdent  ufe 
the  apricots  will  make  good  marmalade. 

Clary 
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Clary  Wine. 

PICK.  twenty-four  pounds  of  Malaga  raifins,  and 
chop  them  very  (mail:  then  put  them  into  a tub,  and  to 
each  pound  put  a quart  of  water.  Let  them  deep  ten  or 
eleven  days,  ffirring  it  twice  everyday,  and  be  careful'to 
keep  it  covered.  Then  drain  it  off,  and  put  it  into  a vef- 
fel,  with  about  half  a peck  of  the  tops  of  clary,  when  it 
is  in  blofibm.  &op  it  clofe  for  fix  weeks,  and  then  bot- 
tle it  off.  In  two  or  three  months  it  will  be  fit  to  drink. 

Quince  Wine. 

GATHER  twenty  large  quinces  when  they  are  dry 
and  full  ripe.  Wipe  them  clean  with  a coarfe  cloth,  and 
grate  them  with  a large  grate  or  rafp  as  near  the  cores  «is 
you  can;  but  do  not  touch  the  cores.  Boil  a gallon  of 
fpring-water,  throw  in  your  quinces,  and  let  them  boil 
foftly  about  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  drain  thera  * 
well  into  an  earthen  pan  on  two  pounds  of  double  re- 
fined fugar.  Pare  the  peel  off  two  large  lemons,  throw 
them  in,  and  fqueeze  the  juice  through  a fieve.  Stir  it 
about  till  it  is  very  cold,  and  then  toad  a thin  dice  of 
bread  very  brown,  rub  a little  yead  on  it,  and  let  the 
whole  dand  clofe  covered  twenty-four  hours.  Then  take 
out  the  toad  and  lemon,  put  the  wine  in  a cafk,  keep  it 
three  months,  and  then  bottle  it.  If  you  make  a twenty 
gallon  cafk,  let  it  dand  fix  months  before  you  bottle  it; 
and  remember,  when  you  drain  your  quinces,  to  wring 
them  hard  in  a coarfe  cloth. 

Blackberry  Wine. 

LET  your  berries  be  full  ripe  when  you  gather  them 
for  this  purpofe.  Put  them  into  a large  veffel  either  of 
wood  or  done,  with  a cock  in  it,  and  pour  upon  them 
as  much  boiling  water  as  will  cover  them.  As  loon  as 
the  heat  will  permit  you  to  put  your  hand  into  the  vef- 
fel, bruife  them  well  till  all  the  berries  are  broken.  Then 
let  them  dand  covered  till  the  berries  begin  to  rife  to- 
wards the  top,  which  they  will  do  in  three  or  four  days. 
Then  draw  off  the  clear  into  another  veffel,  and  add  to 
every  ten  quarts  of  this  liquor  one  pound  of  fu^ar.  Stir 
it  well  in,  and  let  it  dand  to  work,  a wdek  or  ten  days 
VIII.  R r in 
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in  another  veffel  like  the  fird.  Then  draw  it  off  at  the 
cork  through  a jelly-bag  into  a large  Veffel.  Take  four 
ounces  ot  ifmglafs,  and  lay  it  to  deep  twelve  hours  in 
a pint  of  white  wine.  The  next  morning,  boil  it  upon 
a flow  fire  till  it  is  all  diffoived.  Then  take  a gallon  of 
your  blackberry  juice,  put  in  the  diffolved  ifmglafs,  give 
them  a boil  together,  and  pour  all  into  the  veffel.  Let 
it  ftand  a few  days  to  purge  and  fettle,  then  draw  it  off, 
and  keep  it  in  a cool  place. 

Turnip  Wine. 

TAKE  what  quantity  of  turnips  you  think  proper, 
pare  and  dice  them,  put  them  into  a cyder-prefs,  and 
fqueeze  out  all  the  juice.  To  every  gallon  of  juice  put 
three  pounds  of  lump  fugar,  put  both  into  a veffel  juft 
large  enough  to  hold  them,  and  add  to  every  gallon  of 
juice  half  a pint  of  brandy.  Lay  fomething  over  the 
bung  for  a week ; and  when  you  are  fure  it  has  done 
working,  bung  it  down  clofe.  Let  it  (land  three  months, 
then  draw  it  off  into  another  veffel,  and  when  it  is  fine, 
put  it  into  bottles. 

Birch  Wine. 

THIS  wine  mud  be  made  at  that  time  at'  the  yeaF 
when  the  liquor  from  the  birch-trees  can  be  bed  pro- 
cured. This  is  in  the  beginning  of  March,  when  the  fap 
is  rifing,  and  before  the  leaves  fhoot  out;  for  when  the 
lap  is  come  forward,  and  the  leaves  appear,  the  juice, 
by  being  long  digeded  in  the  bark,  grows  thick  and  co- 
loured, which  before  was  thin  and  clear.  The  method 
of  procuring  the  juice  is,  by  boring  holes  in  the  body  of 
the  tree,  and  putting  in  foffets,  which  are  ufually  made 
of  the  branches  of  elder,  the  pith  being  taken  out.  You 
may,  without  hurting  the  tree,  if  it  is  large,  tap  it  in  fe- 
deral places,  four  or  five  at  a time,  and  by  that  means 
fave,  from  a good  many  trees,  feveral  gallons  every  day. 
If  you  do  not  get  enough  in  one  day,  the  bottles  in  which 
it  drops  mud  be  corked  clofe,  and  rofined  or  waxed; 
however,  make  ufe  of  it  as  foon  as  you  can.  Take  the 
fap  and  b fil  it  as  long  as  any  fcum  will  rife,  fkimming  it 
ult  the  time-  To  every  gallon  of  liquor  put  four  pounds 
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of  good  fugar,  and  the  thin  peel  of  a lemon.  Then  boil 
it  half  an  hour,  and  keep  fkimming  it  well.  Pour  it 
into  a clean  tub,  and  when  it  is  almoft  cold,  fet  it  to 
work  with  yeaft  fpreud  upon  a toaft.  Let  it  (land  five 
or  fix  days,  ftirring  it  often.  1 hen  take  a calk  juft  large 
enough  to  hold  all  the  liquor,  fire  a large  match  dipped 
in  brimftone,  and  throw  it  into  the  cafk,  ftop  it  clofe 
till  the  match  is  extinguiflied,  then  tun  your  wine,  and 
lay  the  bung  on  lightly  till  you  find  it  has  done  working. 
Stop  it  clofe,  and,  after  three  months,  bottle  it  off. 

Jiofe  Wine. 

PUT  into  a well-glazed  earthen  veftel  three  gallons 
of  rofe-water  drawn  with  a cold  ftill.  Put  into  it  a Ef- 
ficient quantity  of  rofe-leaves,  cover  it  clofe,  and  fet  it 
for  an  hour  in  a kettle  or  copper  of  hot  water,  to  take  out 
the  whole  ftrength  and  flavour  of  the  rofes.  When  it  is 
cold,  p refs  the  rofe-leaves  hard  into  the  liquor,  and  fteep 
frcih  ones  on  it,  repeating  it  till  the  liquor  has  got  the 
full  ftrength  of  the  rofes.  To  every  gallon  of  liquor 
put  three  pounds  ofloaf  fugar,  and  ftir  it  well,  that  it  may 
melt  and  difperfe  in  every  part.  Then  put  it  into  a cafk, 
or  other  cony er.ient  veftel,  to  ferment,  and  throw  into  it 
a piece  of  bread  toafted  hard  and  covered  with  yea  ft. 
Let  it  ftand  a month,  when  it  will  be  ripe,  and  have  all 
the  fine  flavour  and  fcent  of  the  rofes.  it  you  add  fome 
wine,  and  fpices,  it  will  be  a cor.iiderable  improvement. 
By  the  fame  mode  of  infufion,  wines  may  be  made  from 
any  other  flowers  that  have  an  odoriferous  fcent,  and 
grateful  flavour. 

■G  ing  eg  Wine. 

PU  T feven  pounds  of  Lifbon  fugar  into  four  gallons 
of  fpring  water,  boil  them  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
keep  fkimming  it  all  the  time.  When  the  liquor  is 
cold,  fqueeze  in  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  and  then  boil 
the  peels,  with  two  ounces  of  ginger,  in  three  pints  of 
water,  for  an  hour.  When  it  is  cold,  put  it  all  altogether 
into  a barrel,  with  two  fpoonsful  of  yeaft,  a quaiter  cf 
an  ounce  of  lfmglafs  beat  very  thin,  and  two  pounds  of 
jar  railins.  Then  clofe  it  up,  let  it  ftand  feven  weeks, 
and  then  bottle  it  off. 
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Balm  Wine. 

BOIL  forty  pounds  of  fugar  in  nine  gallons  of  water 
for  two  hours,  fkim  it  well,  and  put  it  into  a tub  to  cool. 
Take  two  pounds  and  a half  of  the  tops  of  balm,  bruife 
them,  and  put  them  into  a barrel  with  a little  new  yeaft; 
and  when  the  liquor  is  cold,  pour  it  on  the  balm.  Mix 
it  well  together,  and  let  it  (land  twenty-four  hours,  flirring 
it  frequently  during  the  time.  Then  clofe  it  up,  and  let 
it  (land  fix  weeks,  at  the  expiration  of  which  rack  it  off, 
and  put  a lump  of  fugar  into  every  bottle.  Cork  it  well, 
and  it  will  be  better  the  fecond  year  than  the  firft. 

Mead  Wine. 

THERE  are  different  kinds  of  this  wine;  but  thofe 
generally  made  are  two,  namely,  fack-mead,  and  cow- 
flip  mead.  Sack-mead  is  made  thus:  To  every  gallon 

of  water  put  four  pounds  of  honey,  and  boil  it  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  taking  care  properly  to  fkim  it. 
To  each  gallon  add  half  an  ounce  of  hops,  then  boil  it 
half  an  hour,  and  let  it  (land  till  the  next  day.  Then 
put  it  into  your  calk;  and  to  thirteen  gallons  of  the  liquor 
add  a quart  of  brandy  or  fack.  Let  it  be  tightly  clofed 
till  the  fermentation  is  over,  and  then  hop  it  up  very 
clofe.  If  you  make  as  much  as  fills  a large  calk,  you 
inufl  not  bottle  it  off  till  it  has  flood  a year. 

To  make  cowflip-mead  you  muff  proceed  thus:  Put 
thirty  pounds  of  honey  into  fifteen  gallons  of  water,  and 
boil  it  till  one  gallon  is  wafted;  fkim  it,  take  it  off  the 
fire,  and  have  ready  fixteen  lemons  cut  in  half.  Take 
a gallon  of  the  liquor,  and  put  it  to  the  lemons.  Pour 
the  reft  of  the  liquor  into  a tub,  with  feven  pecks  of 
cowflips,  and  let  them  ftand  all  night:  then  put  in  the 
liquor  with  the  lemons,  eight  fpoonsful  of  new  yeaft,  and 
a handful  of  fweet  brier;  fiir  all  well  together,  and  let  it 
work  three  or  four  days.  Then  ftrain  it,  pour  it  into  your 
cafk,  let  it  ftand  fix  months,  and  then  bottle  it  off  for  ufe. 

It  has  been  the  peculiar fludy  of  the  zvriter  of  this  r cork 
to  render  it  the  moft  perfect,  and  confequently  the  mojt 
ufeful  compoftion  of  the  kind  hitherto  formed : To  ejett 
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this,  he  has  endeavoured  lo  enlarge  and  improve  las  own 
knowledge  from  that  of  others  in  the  various  ( objects 
contained  in  the  Work ; and,  from  his  extenfive  con- 
nexions, has  happily  met  with  many  favourable  op- 
portunities of  gratifying  his  wifhes.  One  inftance  among 
the  reft  is  in  the  article  now  before  us,  which  teas  ob- 
tained from  a lady  in  the  country,  who  has  always  been 
particularly  attached  to  mead  wine,  and  zvhoftb  manner 
of  making  it  we  fiall  give  in  her  own  words,  asfent  by 
poft  in  the  month  of  January  laft. 

“ To  one  hundred  and  twenty  gallons  of  pure  water, 
“ the  fofter  the  better,  I put  fifteen  gallons  of  clarified 
“ honey.  When  the  honey  is  well  mixed  with  the  water, 
“ I fill  my  copper,  the  fame  as  I ufe  for  brewing,  which 
“ only  holds  fixty  gallons,  and  boil  it  till  it  is  reduced 
“ about  a fourth  part.  I then  draw  it  off,  and  boil  the 
“ remainder  of  the  liquor  in  the  fame  manner.  When 
£C  this  laft  is  about  a fourth  part  wafted,  I fill  up  the  cop- 
e<  per  with  fome  of  that  which  was  fifft  boiled,  and  con- 
“ tinue  boiling  it  and  filling  it  up,  till  the  copper  con- 
“ tains  the  whole  of  the  liquor,  by  which  time  it  will  of 
“ courfe  be  half  evaporated.  I muft  obferve,  that  in 
“ boiling,  I never  take  off  the  feum,  but  on  the  con- 
“ trary,  have  it  well  mixed  with  the  liquor  vvhilft  boiling 
“ by  means  of  a jet.  When  this  is  done,  I draw  it  off 
“ into  underbacks,  by  a cock  at  the  bottom  of  the  cop- 
“ per,  in  which  I let  it  remain  till  it  is  only  as  warm  as 
.**  new  milk.— At  this  time  I tun  it  up,  and  fuffer  it  to 
“ ferment  in  the  veffel,  where  it  will  form  a thick  head. 
“ As  foon  as  it  is  done  working,  I flop  it  down  very 
<(  clofe,  in  order  to  keep  the  air  from  it  as  much  as  pof- 
“ fible.  I keep  this,  as  well  as  my  mead,  in  a cellar  or 
“ vault  I have  for  the  purpofe,  being  very  deep  and 
“ cool,  and  the  door  fliut  fo  clofe,  as  to  keep  out,  In 
“ a manner,  all  the  outward  air;  fo  that  the  liquor  is 
“ always  in  the  fame  temperature,  being  not  at  all 
“ affefted  by  the  change  of  weather.  To  this  I attribute, 
((  in  a great  meafure,  the  goodnefs  of  my  mead.— 
**  Another  proportion  J have  of  making  mead,  is  to 

“ allow 
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“ allow  eighty  pounds  of  purified  honey  to  one  hundred 
“ and  twenty  gallons  of  foft  water,  which  I manage  in 
“ the  making  in  all  refpefts,  like  the  before-mentioned. 
“ and  it  proves  very  pleafant,  good  light  drinking,  ana 
<c  is,  by  many,  preferred  to  the  other,  which  is  much 
“ richer,  and  has  a fuller  flavour;  but  at  the  fame  time 
“ it  is  more  inebriating,  and  apt  to  make  the  head-ach, 
*c  if  drank  in  too  large  quantities. — I imagine  therefore, 
“ upon  the  whole,  the  lafl  to  be  the  proportion  that 

makes  the  wholefomeft  liquor  for  common  drink,  the 
ec  other  being  rather,  when  properly  preferved,  a rich 
“ cordial,  fomething  like  fine  old  Malaga,  which,  when 
£<  in  perfeQion,  is  juflly  efteemed  the  beflof  the  Spanifli 
<c  wines.  I choofe,  in  general,  to  have  the  liquor  pure 
“ and  genuine,  though  many  like  it  beft  when  it  has  an 
<c  aromatic  flavour,  and  for  this  purpofe  they  mix  elder, 
“ rofemary,  and  marjoram  flowers  with  it;  and  alfo  ufe 
“ cinnamon,  cloves,  ginger,  and  cardamoms,  in  various 
*c  proportions,  according  to  their  tafie:  But  I do  not 
<c  approve  of  this  lafl  practice  at  all,  as  green  herbs  are 
£t  apt  to  make  mead  drink  flat;  and  too  many  cloves, 
“ belides  being  very  predominant  in  the  tafte,  make  it 
“ of  too  high  a colour.  I never  bottle  my  mead  before 
“ it  is  half  a year  old,  and  when  I do,  I take  care  to 
“ have  it  well  corked,  and  keep  it  in  the  fame  vault 
“ wherein  it  flood  whilft  in  the  cafk.” 

LaragoJJ'u  Wine , or  Englijh  Sack. 

TO  every  quart  of  water  put  a fprig  of  rue,  and  to 
every  gallon  put  a handful  of  fennel  roots.  Boil  thefe 
half  an  hour,  then  drain  it,  and  to  every  gallon  of  liquor 
put  three  pounds  of  honey.  Boil  it  two  hours,  and  fkim 
it  well.  When  it  is  cold,  pour  it  off,  and  turn  it  into  a 
cafk  or  veflel  that  will  juft  hold  it.  Keep  it  twelve 
months,  and  then  bottle  it  off. 

Englijh  Fig  Wine. 

MAKE  choice  of  the  largeft  blue  figs  you  can  get, 
gather  them  when  pretty  ripe,  and  fteep  them  in  white 
wine.  Cut  fome  flits  in  them  that  they  may  fvvell  and 
rather  in  the  fubftance  of  the  wine.  Then  dice  fome 
& _ other 
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other  figs,  and  let  them  fimmcr  over  a fire  in  clear  water 
tiH  they  are  reduced  to  a kind  of  pulp.  Then  drain  out 
the  water,  prefling  the  pulp  hard,  and  pour  it  as  hot  as 
poffible  on  the  figs  that  are  imbrued  in  the  wine.  Let 
the  quantities  be  nearly  equal,  but  the  water  fomewhat 
more  than  the  wine  and  figs.  Let  them  ftand  twenty- 
four  hours,  then  rnalh  them  well  together,  and  draw  off 
what  will  run  without  fqueezing.  Then  prefs  the  reft, 
and  if  it  is  not  fweet  enough,  add  a fufficient  quantity  of 
fugar  to  make  it  fo.  Let  it  ferment,  and  add  a little 
honey  and  fugar-candy  to  it;  then  fine  it  with  whites  of 
eggs  and  a little  ifinglafs,  and  draw  it  off  for  ufe. 

Bajberry  Brandy 

MIX  a pint  of  water  with  two  quarts  of  brandy,  and 
put  them  into  a pitcher  large  enough  to  hold  them,  with 
four  pints  of  rafiberries.  Put  in  half  a pound  of  loaf- 
fugar,  and  let  it  remain  for  a week  clofe  covered.  Then 
take  a piece  of  flannel,  with  a piece  of  Holland  over  it, 
and  let  it  run  through  by  degrees.  In  about  a week  it 
will  be  perfeftly  fine,  when  you  may  rack  it  off;  but 
be  careful  the  bottles  are  well  corked. 

Orange  Brandy . 

PUT  into  three  quarts  of  brandy,  the  chips  of  eighteen 
Seville  oranges,  and  let  them  fteep  a fortnight  in  a ftone 
bottle  clofe  flopped.  Boil  two  quarts  of  fpring  Water, 
with  a pound  and  a half  of  the  fineft  fugar,  near  an 
hour  very  gently.  Clarify  the  water  and  fugar  with  the 
white  of  an  egg,  then  drain  it  through  a jelly-bag,  and 
boil  it  near  half  away.  When  it  is  cold,  ftrain  the 
brandy  into  the  fyrup. 

Lemon  Brandy. 

MIX  five  quarts  of  water  with  one  gallon  of  brand v; 
then  take  two  dozen  of  lemons,  two  pounds  of  the  beft 
fugar,  and  three  pints  of  milk.  Pare  the  lemons  very, 
thin,  and  lay  the  peel  to  fteep  in  the  brandy  twelve 
hours.  Squeeze  the  lemons  upon  the  fugar,  "then  put 
the  wate*  to  it,  and  mix  all  the  ingredients  together. 
Let  it  ftand  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  ftrain  it? 


Black 
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Black  Cherry  Brandy. 

STONE  eight  pounds  of  black  cherries,  and  put  on 
them  a gallon  of  the  bell:  brandy.  Bruife  the  (tones  in  a 
mortar,  and  then  put  them  into  your  brandy.  Cover 
them  up  clofe,  and  let  them  (land  a month  or  fix  v/eeks. 
Then  pour  it  clear  from  the  fediments,  and  bottle  it. — 
Morello  cherries  managed  in  this  manner,  make  a fine 
rich  cordial. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

CORDIAL  WATERS. 

IN  the  procefs  of  making  thefe  articles,  feveral  things 
are  neeefiary  to  be  obferved,  in  order  to  bring  them 
to  their  proper  (late  of  perfection.  If  your  Hill  is  an 
alembic,  you  mull  fill  the  top  with  cold  water  when  you 
fet  it  on,  and  clofe  the  bottom  with  a little  ftiff  palle 
made  of  flour  and  water.  If  you  ufe  a hot  (till,  when 
you  put  on  the  top,  dip  a cloth  in  white  lead  and  oil, 
and  lay  it  clofe  over  the  ends,  and  a coarfe  cloth  well 
foaked  in  water  on  the  top;  and  when  it  becomes  dry 
from  the  heat  of  the  fire,  wet  it,  and  lay  it  on  again.  It 
will  require  but  little  fire,  but  what  there  is  mud  be  as 
clear  as  poflible.  All  Ample  waters  mull  fland  two  or 
three  days  before  they  are  bottled  off,  that  the  fiery  tafte 
which  they  will  naturally  receive  from  the  fiill  may  be 
fully  extracted. 

Rofe  Wafer. 

GATHER  your  rofes  when  they  are  dry  and  full 
blown,  pick  off  the  leaves,  and  to  every  peck  put  a 
quart  of  water.  Then  put  them  into  a cold  (till,  and 
make  a flow  fire  under  it;  for  the  more  gradually  it  is 
diftilled,  the  better  it  will  be.  Then  bottle  it,  and  in 
two  or  three  days  you  may  cork  it  up  for  ufe. 

Lavender  Water. 

TO  every  pound  of  lavender-neps  put  a quart  of 

water.  Put  them  into  a cold  ftill,  and  make  a flow  fire 
« under 
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Under  it.  Diftil  it  off  very  flowly,  and  put  it  into  a pot 
till  you  have  diftilled  all  your  water.  Then  clean  your 
ftill  well  out,  put  your  lavender  water  into  it,  and  diftill 
it  off  as  flowly  as  before.  Then  put  it  into  bottles,  cork 
them  quite  clofe,  and  fet  them  bv  for  ufe. 

Peppermint.  W dter. 

GATHER  your  peppermint  when  it  is  full  grown, 
and  before  it  feeds.  Cut  it  into  fhort  lengths,  put  it  into 
your  ftili,  and  cover  it  with  water.  Make  a good  fire 
under  it,  and  when  it  is  near  boiling,  and  the  ftill  begins 
to  drop,  if  you  find  your  fire  too  hot,  draw  a little  away, 
that  the  liquor  may  not  boil  over.  The  flower  your  ftill 
drops,  the  clearer  and  ftronger  will  be  the  water;  but  at 
the  fame  time  you  muft  not  let  it  get  too  weak.  The 
next  morning  bottle  it  off,  and  after  it  has  flood  two  or 
three  days,  to  take  off  the  fiery  tafte  of  the  ftill,  cork  it 
well,  and  it  will  preferve  its  ftrength  a confiderable  time. 

Penny -Roy a l Water. 

AT  the  time  you  gather  your  penny- royal  let  it  be  full 
grown,  but  not  lb  tar  advanced  as  to  be  in  bloffom.  Fill 
your  cold  ftill  with  it,  and  put  it  half  full  of  water. — • 
Make  a moderate  fire  under  it,  and  diftill  it  oft”  cold. 
Then  put  it  into  bottles,  and  after  two  or  three  days, 
cork  it  up  for  ufe. 

Cordial  I Fa  ter. 

TAKE  of  wormwood,  horehound,  feverfew,  and 
lavender-cotton,  each  three  handsful;  of  rice,  pepper- 
mint, and  Seville  orange  peel,  each  one  handful.  Mix 
them  well  together,  and  fteep  them  all  night  in  red  wine, 
or  the  bottoms  of  ftrong  beer.  Then  diftill  them 
pretty  quick  in  a hot  ftill,  and  it  will  be  a fine  cordial 
to  take  as  bitters. 

Angelica  Water. 

^ A^H  and  cut  a quantity  of  the  leaves  of  angelica, 
<md  then  lay  them  on  a table  to  dry.  When  they  are 
quite  dry,  throw  them  into  an  earthen  pot,  and  put 
10  them  tour  quarts  of  ftrong  wane  lees.  Let  it  inful'e 
twenty-four  hours,  ftirring  it  twice  in  the  time.  Then 
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put  it  into  a warm  fl ill,  or  an  alembic,  and  draw  it  off. 
Cover  your  bottles  with  paper,  prick  holes  in  it,  and  let 
it  fland  two  or  three  days.  Theri  mix  all  together, 
tweeten  it,  and  when  it  is  fettled,  bottle  it  up,  cork  it 
clofe,  and  Jet  it  by  for  ufe. 

Cordial  Poppy  Water. 

PUT  a peck  of  poppies  into  a proper  veffel- with  two 
gallons  of  good  brandy,  let  it  ftand  forty-eight  hours, 
and  then  drain  off  the  liquor.  Stone  a pound  of  raifins 
of  the  fun,  and  take  an  ounce  of  coriander  feeds,  an 
ounce  of  fweet  fennel  feeds,  and  an  ounce  of  liquorice 
fliced.  Bruife  them  all  together,  and  put  them  into  the 
brandy,  with  a pound  of  good  powder  fugar.  Let  it 
ifand  two  months:  dining  it  every  day  ; then  drain  it 
off,  and  bottle  it  for  ufe. 

Surfeit  Water. 

TAKE  feurvy-grafs,  brook-lime,  water-creffes> 
Roman  wormwood,  rue,  mint,  balm,  fage,  and  chives, 
of  each  one  handful;  poppies,  if  frefh,  half  a peck; 
but  if  they  are  dry,  only  half  that  quantity ; cochineal 
and  faffron,  fix-penny  worth  of  each:  annifeeds,  carra- 
way-feeds,  coriander-feeds,  and  cardamum  feeds,  of 
each  an  ounce;  two  ounces  of  feraped  liquorice,  a 
pound  of  fplit  figs,  the  fame  quantity  of  raifins  of  the  fun 
ftoned,  an  ounce  of  juniper-berries  bruifed,  an  ounce  of 
beaten  nutmeg,  an  ounce  of  mace  bruifed,  and  the  fame 
of  fweet  fennel-feeds  alfo  bruifed:  a few  flowers  of 
rofemary,  marigold  and  fage.  Put  all  thefe  into  a large 
flone  jar,  and  pour  on  them  three  gallons  of  French 
brandy.  Cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  fiand  near  the  fire  for 
three  weeks.  Stir  it  three  times  a week,  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time  ftrain  it  off.  Bottle  your  liquor, 
and  pour  on  the  ingredients  a quart  more  oP French 
brandy.  Let  it  fland  a week,  flirting  it  once  a day; 
then  dillill  it  in  a cold  ftill,  and  you  will  have  a fine  white 
furfeit  w'ater.  Bottle  it  clofe,  and  it  will  retain  its  vir- 
tues a confiderable  time. 

Orange  or  Lemon  Water. 

PUT  three  gallons  of  brandy  and  two  quarts  of  fack 
to  the  cuter  rinds  of  an  hundred  oranges,  or  lemons 

Let 
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Let  them  fleep  in  it  one  night,  and  the  next  day  diftill 
them  in  a cold  dill.  li  gallon,  with  the  proportion  of 
peels,  will  be  fufficient  for  one  Hill,  and  from  that  you 
may  draw  off  more  than  three  quarts.  Draw  it  off  till 
you  find  it  begins  to  tafte  four.  Sweeten  it  to  your  pa- 
late with  double-refined  fugar,  and  mix  the  three  firft 
runnings  togerher.  It  it  is  lemon-water,  perfume  it  with 
two  mains  of  ambergris  and  one  of  mufk.  Grind  them 

o o # 

fine,  tie  them  in  a rag,  and  let  it  hang  five  or  fix  days 
in  each  bottle;  or  you  may  put  with  them  three  or  four 
drops  of  tincture  of  ambergris..  Cork  your  bottles  clofe, 
and  it  will  keep  good  a conliderable  time. 

Fever  Water. 

TAKE  fix  ounces  of  Virginia  fnake  root,  four  ounces 
ofcarduus  feeds  and  marigold  flowers,  and  twenty  green 
walnuts;  carduus-water  and  poppy-water  two  quarts  of 
each,  and  two  ounces  of  hnrtihorn.  Slice  the  walnuts, 
and  fleep  all  in  the  waters  a fortnight.  Then  add  to  it 
an  ounce  of  treacle,  and  diflill  the  whole  in  an  alembic 
well  doled  in  the  manner  deferibed  in  the  introduction 
•to  this  chapter. 

Aqua  Mirdhilis. 

TAKE  cubcbs,  cardumtims,  galingal,  cloves,  mace, 
nutmegs,  and  cinnamon,  of  each  two  drachms,  and  bruife 
them  fmall.  Then  take  a pint  of  the  juice  of  calendine, 
half  a pint  of  the  juice  of  fpearmint,  and  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  the  juice  of  balm,  flowers  of  melilot,  cowflip, 
role m ary,  borrage,  buglofs,  and  marigolds,  of  each  three* 
drachms;  feeds  of  fennel,  coriander,  and  carraway,  of 
each  two  drachms;  two  quarts  of  the  belt  fack,  and  a 
quart  of  white  wine:  brandy,  the  Itrongeft  angelica 
water,  and  rofe-water,  of  each  a pint.  Bruife  the  Apices 
and  feeds,  and  fleep  them,  with  the  herbs  and  flowers, 
in  the  juices,  waters,  fack,  white  wine,  and  brandy*, 
night.  In  the  morning  diflill  it  in  a common  flill 
patted  up,  and  from  this  quantity  you  may  draw  off  a 
gallon  at  lead.  Sweeten  it  to  your  tafle  with  fugar-candy, 
then  bottle  it  up,  and  keep  it  in  a cool  place? 
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Black  Cherry  Wafer. 

TAKE  fix  pounds  ot  black  cherries,  bruife  them 
well,  and  put  to  them  the  tops  of  rofemary,  fweet  mar- 
joram, fpearmint,  angelica,  balm,  and  marigold  flowers, 
ol  each  a handful;  dried  violets  an  ounce;  annifeeds, 
and  fweet  fennel  feeds,  of  each  half  an  ounce  bruifed. 
Cat  the  herbs  frnall,  mix  all  together,  and  diftill  them 
off  in  a cold  Hill. 

Treacle  Water. 

TAKE  four  pounds  of  the  juice  of  green  walnuts; 
rue,  carduus,  marigold,  and  balm,  of each  three  pounds; 
roots  of  butter-bur  half  a pound ; roots  of  burdock,  one 
pound;  angelica  and  mafter-wort,  of  each  half  a pound; 
leaves  of  fcordium,  fix  handsful;  Venice  treacle  and 
mithridates,  of  each  half  a pound;  old  Canary  wine, 
two  pounds;  white  wine  vinegar,  fix  pounds,  and  the 
fame' quantity  of  the  juice  of  lemons.  Diftill  all  thefe 
together  in  an  alembic. 

Stag's-Heart  Water. 


TAKE  four  handsful  of  balm,  and  a handful  of  fweet 
marjoram;  rofemarv  flowers,  clove-gilliflowers  dried, 
role-buds  dried,  and  borrage  flowers,  of  each  an  ounce, 
marigold  flowers  half  an  ounce,  lemon-peel  two  ounces, 
mace  and  cardamum  thirty  grains  of  each;  cinnamon 
fixty  grains ; yellow  and  white  fanders,  of  each  a quar- 
ter of  an  ounce;  fhavings  of  hartfliorn  an  ounce,  and 
the  peels  of  nine  oranges.  Cut  them  very  frnall,  and 
pour  upon  them  two  quarts  of  the  beft  Rhenilh  or  the 
belt  white  wine.  Stop  it  very  clofe,  and  let  it  infufe 
nine  or  ten  days  in  a cellar  or  cool  place,  I ake  a flag’s 
heart,  and  cut  off  the  fat.  Cut  it  very  frnall,  and  pour 
on  it  as  much  Rhenilh,  or  white  wine,  as  will  cover  it. 
Let  it  {land  all  night  covered  in  a cool  place,  and  the 
next  day  add,  to  it  the  before-mentioned  ingredients, 
mixing  the  whole  well  together,  and  adding  a pint  of 
the  beft  role-water,  and  a pint  of  the  juice  of  celandine. 
Put  the  whole  into  a glafs  ftill,  and  raife  it  well,  in 
order  to  keep  in  the  fteam  both  of  the  ftill  and  receiver. 
When  it  is  drawn  off,  put  it  jmto  bottles,  cork  them 
well,  fet  them  in  a cool  place,  and  the  water  will  keep 
good  a confiderable  time.  C H A P. 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

THE  ART  OF  BREWING. 

TO  complete  the  IToufekeeper’s  knowledge  in  all 
domeftic  concerns,  it  is  effentially  neceflary  fhe 
lhould  be  properly  acquainted  with  the  method  of  brew- 
ing malt  liquors,  more  especially  fhould  (lie  be  principal 
provider  for  a numerous  family.  This  bufinefs  wilj 
therefore  form  the  fubjedt  of  the  prefent  chapter,  and 
the  mode  to  be  purfued  throughout  the  whole  procefs 
we  tliall  endeavour  to  lay  down  in  fo  clear,  concife, 
and  intelligent  a manner,  as  may  eafily  guide  the  unac- 
quainted, and,  perhaps,  in  fome  degree,  be  materially 
beneficial  to  thpfe  already  informed. 

SECT.  I. 

The  Principles  on  which  a Copper  Jhould  he  built  for 

Brewing. 

® # I 

THERE  are  feveral  things  that  demand  peculiar  no- 
tice previous  to  the  adlual  procefs  of  brewing  malt  li- 
quors; and  thofe  are  with  refpedl  to  the  various  imple- 
ments neceflary  to  effect  and  facilitate  a proper  execu- 
tion of  fo  important  a bufinefs. 

The  firlt  thing  that  prefents  itfelf  among  thefe  is  the 
copper,  the  proper  poiition  of  which,  and  manner  of  its 
being  let,  are  matters  that  require  very  attentive  confi- 
deration.  The  molt  beneficial  mode  to  be  adopted  is 
this: — Divide  the  heat  of  the  fire  by  a flop;  and,  if  the 
door  and  draught  be  in  a direft  line,  the  flop  mufl  be 
erec/led  horn  the  middle  of  each  outline  of  the  grating, 
and  parallel  with  the  centre  Tides  of  the  copper;  by 
which  method  the  middle  of  the  fire  will  be  diredlly  un- 
der the  bottom  of  the  copper.  The  flop  is  composed  of 
a thin  wall  in  the  center  of  the  right  and  left  fides  of  the 
copper,  which  is  to  afcend  half  the  height  of  it.  On  the 
top  muff  be  left  a cavity,  from  tour  to  fix  inches,  for  a 
draught  for  .that  half  part  of  the  fire  which  is  next  the 
door  of  the  copper;  and  then  the  building  mufl  clofe 

all 
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all  round  to  the  finifliing  at  the  top.  By  this  method  (he 
heat  will  communicate  from  the  outward  part  of  the  fire 
round  the  outward  half  of  your  copper,  through  the  ca- 
vity, as  will  the  farthed  part  of  the  Hue,  which  alfo  con- 
t rafts  a conjunftion  of  the  whole,  and  caufes  the  flame 
to  glide  gently  and  equally  round  the  bottom  of  the 
copper. 

The  advantages  derived  from  your  copper  being  fet 
' in  this  manner  are  are  very  great,  nor  is  the  faving  of  fuel 
the  lead  objeft  of  cpnfideration  among  them.  It  has  a 
material  pre-eminence  over  wheel-draughts;  for  with 
them,  if  there. is  not  particular  attendance  given  to  the 
hops,  by  flirring  them  dawn,  they  are  apt  to  flick  to  the 
Tides,  and  fcorch,  which  will  deprive  the  liquor  of  hav- 
ing its  fweet  and  proper  flavour.  By  the  before-men- 
tioned method  the  copper  will  lafl  many  years  more  than 
it  will  by  the  wheel-draught;  for  that  draws  with  fo 
much  violence,  that  fliould  your  liquor  be  beneath  the 
communication  of  the  fire,  your  copper  will  thereby  be 
liable  to  injury;  whereas,  by  the  other  method,  you 
may  boil  half  a copper  full  without  fear  of  any  bad 
confequence. 

S E C T.  If. 


On  the  proper  Management  of  Ve/Jets  for  Bracing , 
and  the  NeceJJUy  of  keeping  them  in  due  Order.  * 

ON  the  preceding  day  that  you  intend  to  brew, 
make  a drift  examination  into  all  your  veflels,  that  they 
are  thoroughly  clean,  and  in  a proper  date  for  u/e. 
They  fhould  never  be  converted  to  any  other  purpofe, 
except  for  the  ufe  of  making  wines;  and,  even  in  that 
cafe,  after  done  with,  fliould  be  properly  cleanfed,  and 
kept  in  a place  free  from  dirt.  Let  your  calk  be  well 
cleaned  with  boiling  water ; and  if  the  bung- hole  is  large 
enough,  ferub  them  well  with  a fmall  birch- broom,  or 
brufli.  If  you  find  them  bad,  and  a very  mufly  Lent 
comes  from  them,  take  out  the  heads,  and  let  them  be 
Tcrubbed  clean  with  a hand  brufli,  fand,  and  tullers- 
carth.  When  you  have  done  this,  put  on  the  head 
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30-ain,  and  fcald  it  well,  then  throw  in  a piece  of  un- 
flacked lime,  and  flop  the  bung  clofe.  When  they  have 
flood  feme  time,  rince  them  well  with  cold  water,  and 
they  will  be  properly  prepared  tor  ufe.  * 

The  greateft  attention  mult  likewile  be  paid  to  the 
care  of  vour  coolers,  which  are  implements  of  very  ma- 
terial confequence;  for,  it  they  are  not  properly  kept  in 
order,  your  liquor,  from  a fecret  and  unaccountable 
caufe,  abftra&s  a naufeoufnefs  that  will  entirely  deftroy 
it.  This  often  proceeds  from  wet  having  been  infufed 
in  the  wood,  as  it  is  fometimes  apt  to  lodge  in  the  crevi- 
ces of  old  coolers,  and  even  infedt  them  to  fuch  a degree, 
that  it  will  not  depart,  though  many  walkings  and  feal- 
dings  are  applied.  One  caufe  incidental  to  this  evil  is, 
fuffering  women  to  walk  in  a brewhoufc,  which  ought, 
by  no  means,  to  be  permitted,  where  any  other  conve- 
nience can  be  had ; for  nothing  can  be  more  hurtful  than 
the  remnants  of  dirty  foap  fuds  left  in  veflels  calculated 
enly  for  the  purpofe  of  brewing. 

When  you  prepare  the  coolers,  be  careful  never  to  let 
the  water  fland  too  long  in  them,  as  it  will  foak  in,  and 
foon  turn  putrid,  when  the  flench  will  enter  the  wood, 
and  render  them  almoft  incurable.  To  prevent  fuch 
confeq uences,  as  well  as  to  anfwer  good  purpofes,  it  has 
been  recommended,  where  fixed  brew'houfes  are  in- 
tended, that  all  coolers  fhould  be  leaded.  It  muft  be 
admitted,  in  the  firft  place,  that  fuch  are  exceeding 
cleanly;  and  fecondly,  thar  it  expedites  the  cooling  part 
of  your  liquor  wTorts,  which  is  very  neceflary  to  forward 
it  for  working,  as  well  as  afterwards  for  coolipg  the 
whole;  for  evaporation  caufes  confiderably  more  wafle 
than  proper  boiling.  It  is  alfo  indifpenfably  neceflary 
that  your  coolers  be.  well  fcoured  with  cold  water  two 
or  three  times,  cold  water  being  more  proper  than  hot 
to  effett  a perfect  cleanling,  efpecially  if  they  are  in  a 
bad  condition,  from  the  undifeovered  tilth  that  may  be 
in  the  crevices.  The  application  of  w'arm  water  will 
drive  the  infection  farther;  fo  that  if  your  liquor  be  let 
into  the  coolers,  and  any  remain  in  the  crevices,  the  heat 
w ill  collect  the  foulnefs,  and  render  the  whole  both  dif- 
agreeabie  and  unw'holefome.  The 
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The  mafh-tub  in  particular  mud  be  kept  perfe&Iy 
clean;  nor  mud  the  grains  be  left  in  the  tub  any  longer 
than  the  day  after  brewing,  led  it  ihould  four  the  tub; 
for  it  there  is  a four  fcent  in  the  brewhoufe  before  your 
beer  is  tunned,  it  will  be  apt  to  infeft  your  liquor  and 
worts. — From  fuch  inconveniencies,  the  neceffity  of 
cleanlinefs  in  utenfilsfor  brewing  is  fufficiently  obvious. 

SECT.  III. 

Directions  fur  the  Management  of  the  Mq/h-tub,  Pen - 

faff,  $c. 

TO  render  your  mafh-tub  more  perfe<5t  and  lading, 
you  fliould  have  a circular  piece  of  brafs  or  copper,  to 
inlay  and  line  the  whole  where  the  pendaff  enters,  to  let 
the  wort  run  off  into  the  underback.  The  pendaff 
fliould  be  alfo  drongly  ferrelled  with  the  fame  metal,  and 
both  well  and  taperly  finiflied,  fo  that  you  can  place  it 
properly.  By  this  method  you  have  it  run  from  the 
finenefs  of  a thread  to  the  fullnefs  of  an  inch  tube,  &c. 
fird  dreffmg  your  mufk-bafket  with  draw,  fern,  or  fmall 
budiy  furze  without  dems,  fix  or  eight  inches  in  from 
the  bottom  of  your  bafket,  and  fet  quite  perpendicularly 
over  the  whole  with  the  pendaff,  through  the  center  of 
the  balket,  and  the  middle  of  the  furze  or  feme,  and 
fadened  to  the  hole  of  the  tub.  To  deady  it  properly, 
you  mud  have  a piece  of  iron  let  into  a ftaple  fadened  to 
the  tub,  at  the  neared  part  oppofite  the  bafket,  and  to 
reach  nearly  to  it ; and  from  that  piece  another  added 
on  a jointed  fwivel,  or  any  other  contrivance,  fo  as  to  be 
at  liberty  to  let  round  the  bafket  like  a dog’s  collar,  and 
to  enter  into  the  daple  formed  in  the  fame  to  pin  it  fad, 
and  by  adding  a half-circular  turn  in  the  collar,  in  which 
you  have  room  to  drive  in  a wedge,  which  will  keep  it 
fafe  down  to  the  bottom,  where  there  can  be  no  danger 
of  its  being  didurbed  by  dirring  the  math,  which  will 
otherwife  fometimes  be  the  cafe.  When  you  let  go, 
you  will  raife  the  pendaff  to  your  own  degree  of  running* 
and  then  faden  the  daff,  by  the  help  of  two  wedges 
tightened  between  the  daff  and  the  bafket. 
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In  procefs  of  time  the  copper- work,  like  every  thing 
elfe,  will  become  defe£live,  and  when  this  is  the  cafe, 
you  may  repair  the  imperfection  by  the  following  Ample 
method.  Work  the  penftaff  in  the  brafs  focket  with 
emery  and  water,  or  oil,  which  will  make  it  perhaps  more 
perfeCt  than  wThen  new.  The  like  method  is  fometimes 
taken  even  with  cocks  juft  purchafed,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent their  decaying  fo  foon  as  they  otherwife  would. 

A very  material  addition  may  be  made  to  the  conve- 
nience of  the  underbacks,  by  having  a piece  of  copper 
to  line  the  hole  in  the  bottom,  which  may  be  flopped  with 
a cloth  put  fingly  round  a large  cock;  and  when  it  is 
fattened  down  for  the  wort  to  run,  if  will  be  neceftary 
to  put  a large  weight  on  the  cock,  which  will  prevent 
its  flying  up  by  the  heat.  When  the  liquor  is  pumped 
clean  out  of  the  back,  the  cloth  round  the  cock  will 
enable  you  to  take  out  the  cock  with  eafe;  and  there 
fhould  be  a drain  below  the  underback  to  carry  off  the 
water,  which  will  enable  you  to  wafli  it  perfectly  clean 
with  very  little  trouble.  This  drain  fliould  be  made 
with  a clear  defcent,  fo  as  no  damp  may  remain  under 
the  back.  With  the  conveyance  of  water  running  into 
your  copper,  you  may  be  enabled  to  work  that  water 
in  a double  quantity,  your  underback  being  filled  by  the 
means  of  letting  it  in  at  your  leifure,  out  of  your  copper, 
through  a lhoot  to  the  maffi-tub,  and  fo  to  the  under- 
back.— Thus  you  will  have  a referve  againft  the  time 
you  with  to  fill  your  copper,  \Vhich  may  be  completed 
in  a few  minutes,  by  pumping  while  the  under  cock  is 
running.  Thus  much  for  the  principal  utenfils  in  brew- 
ing, which  we  again  recommend  to  be  always  kept  in 
a perfect  ftate  of  cleanlinefs. 

SECT.  IV. 

Of  the  proper  Time  of  Brewing . 

THE  month  of  March  is  generally  confidered  as  one 
of  the  principal  feafons  for  brewing  malt  liquor  for  long 
keeping;  and  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  the  air  at  that  time 
of  the  year  is,  in  general,  temperate,  and  contributes 
IX.  T t to 
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to  the  good  working  or  fermentation  of  the  liquor,  which 
principally  promotes  its  prefervation  and  good  keeping. 
Very  cold,  as  well  as  very  hot  weather,  prevents  the 
free  fermentation  or  working  of  liquors;  fo  that,  if  you 
brew  in  very  cold  weather,  unlefs  you  ufe  fome  means 
to  warm  the  cellar  while  new  drink  is  working,  it  will 
never  clear  itfelt  in  the  manner  you  would  with,  and  the 
fame  misfortune  will  arife  if,  in  very  hot  weather,  the 
cellar  is  not  put  into  a temperate  date;  the  confequerice 
of  all  which  will  be,  that  fuch  drink  will  be  muddy  and 
four,  and,  perhaps,  in  fuch  a degree,  as  to  be  paft  re- 
covery. Such  accidents  often  happen,  even  in  the  pro- 
per feafon  for  brewing,  and  that  owing  to  the  badnefs 
of  the  cellar;  for  when  they  are  dug  in  fpringv  grounds, 
or  are  fubje6t  to  damps  in  the  winter,  the  liquor  will 
chili,  and  become  vapid  or  flat.  When  cellars  are  of 
this  nature,  it  is  advifeable  to  make  your  brewings  in 
March,  rather  than  in  Odlober;  for  you  may  keep  your 
cellars  temperate  in  fummer,  but  cannot  warm  them  in 
winter.  Thus  your  beer  brewed  in  March  will  have 
due  time  to  fettle  and  adjuft  itfelf  before  the  cold  can  do 
it  any  material  injury. 

All  cellars  for  keeping  liquor  fhould  be  formed  in  fuch 
ia  manner,  that  no  external  air  can  get  into  them ; for  the 
variation  of  the  air  abroad,  were  there  free  admilhon  of 
it  into  the  cellars,  would  caufe  as  many  alterations  in  the 
liquors,  and  would  thereby  keep  them  in  fo  unfettled  a 
hate,  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  drinking.  A conffant 
temperate  air  digefts  and  foftens  malt  liquors,  fo  that 
they  tafte  quite  loft  and  fmooth  to  the  palate;  but  in 
cellars,  which  are  unequal,  by  letting  in  heats  and  colds, 
the  liquor  wall  be  apt  to  fuftain  very  material  injury. 

SECT,  V. 

On  the  Quality  of  Water  proper  for  ^Brewing. 

IT  has  evidently  appeared,  from  repeated  experience, 
that  the  water  betb  in  quality  for  brewing  is  river- water, 
fuch  as  is  foft,  and  has  received  thofe  benefits  which  na- 
turally arife  from  the  air  and  fun;  for  this  eafdy  pene- 
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trates  into  the  grain,  and  extracts  its  virtues.  On  the 
contrary,  hard  waters  aftringe  and  bind  the  power  of  the 
malt,  fo  that  its  virtue  is  not  freely  communicated  to  the 
liquor.  There  are  fome,  who  hold  it  as  a maxim,  that 
all  water  that  will  mix  with  foap  is  fit  for  brewing, 
which  is  the  cafe  with  moft  river-water;  and  it  has  been 
frequently  experienced,  that  when  the  fame  quantity  of 
malt  has  been  ufed  to  a barrel  of  river-water,  as  to  a 
barrel  of  fpring-water,  the  brewing  from  the  former  has 
excelled  the  other  in  ftrength  above  five  degrees  i» 
twelve  months  keep.  It  is  likewife  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  malt  was  not  only  the  fame  in  quantity  for  one  barrel 
as  for  the  other,  but  was  the  fame  in  quality,  having 
been  all  meafured  from  the  fame  heap.  The  bops  were 
alfo  the  fame,  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  and  the  time 
of  boiling  equal  in  each.  They  were  worked  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  tunned  and  kept  in  the  fame  cellar. 
This  is  the  moft  demonftrable  and  undeniable  proof  that 
the  difference  took  place  from  the  difference  of  the 
quality  of  the  water. 

Various  experiments  have  been  tried  by  gentlemen 
in  different  counties,  to  afcertain  the  truth  of  this  very 
cffential  difference  in  malt  liquors,  arifing  from  the  qua- 
lity of  the  water;  but,  after  all,  they  have  been  left  in 
a ftate  of  perplexity. 

One  circumftance  has  greatly  puzzled  the  ableft 
brewers,  and  that  is,  when  feveral  gentlemen  in  the  fame 
town  have  employed  the  fame  brewer,  have  had  the  fame 
malt,  the  fame  hops,  and  the  fame  water,  and  brewed 
in  the  fame  month,  and  broached  their  drink  at  the  fame 
time,  yet  one  has  had  beer  exceeding  fine,  flrong,  and 
well-tailed,  while  the  others  have  had  hardly  any  worth 
drinking.  In  order  to  account  for  this  very  lingular  dif- 
ference, three  reafons  may  be'  advanced.  Firff,  it  might 
arife  from  the  difference  of  weather,  which  might  happen 
at  the  feveral  brewings  in  this  month,  and  make  an  al- 
teration in  the  working  of  the  liquors.  Secondly,  the 
yeaft,  or  barm,  might  be  of  different  forts,  or  in  different 
ftates,  wherewith  thefe  liquors  were  worked;  and, 

1 biidlv,  the  cellars  might  not  be  equally  adapted  for 
the  purpofe.  The  goodnefs  of  fuch  drink  as  is  brewed 
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for  keeping,  in  a great  meafure  depends  on  the  proper 
form  and  temperature  of  the  cellars  in  which  it  is  placed. 

Beef  made  at  Dorchefter,  which,  in  general,  is  greatly 
admired,  is,  for  the  mod  part,  brewed  with  chalky- 
water,  which  is  to  be  had  in  moft  parts  of  that  county; 
and  as  the  foil  is  generally  chalk,  the  cellars,  being  dug 
in  that  dry  foil,  contribute  to  the  good  keeping  of  their 
drink,  it  being  of  a clofe  texture,  and  of  a drying  qua- 
lity, fo  as  to  difhpate  damps;  for  it  has  been  found  by 
experiepce,  that  damp  cellars  are  injurious  to  the  keeping 
of  liquor,  as  well  as  injurious  to  the  calks. 

Water  that  is  naturally  of  a hard  quality  may  be, 
in  fome  degree,  foftened  by  expofing  it  to  the  air  and  fun, 
and  putting  into  it  fome  pieces  of  foft  chalk  to  infufe; 
or,  when  the  water  is  fet  on  to  boil,  in  order  to  be 
poured  on  the  malt,  put  into  it  a quantity  of  bran,  which 
will  take  off  fome  part  of  its  lharpnefs,  and  make  it 
better  extract  the  virtues  of  the  malt. 

SECT.  VI. 

Of  the  Quality  of  the  Malt  and  Hops  moft  proper  to  be 
chofen for  Brewing,  with  fome  neceftary  Objcrvaticns 
on  the  Management  of  each. 

THERE  are  two  forts  of  malt,  the  general  diftinc- 
t*on  between  which  is,  that  the  one  is  high,  and  the  other 
low  dried.  The  former  of  thefe,  when  brewed,  pro- 
duces a liquor  of  a deep  brown  colour;  and  the  other, 
which  is  the  low  dried,  will  produce  a liquor  of  a pale 
colour.  The  firft  is  dried  in  fuch  a manner  as  rather  to 
be  fcorched  than  dried,  and  is  much  lefs  wholefome  than 
the  pale  malt.  It  has  likewife  been  found  by  experience, 
that  brown  malt,  although  it  may  be  well  brewed,  will 
fooner  turn  lharp  than  the  pale;  from  whence,  among 
other  reafons,  the  latter  is  entitled  to  pre-eminence. 

We  have  farther  proofs  of  this  diftin£tion  trom  various 
people,  but  particularly  one: — A gentleman,  who  has 
made  the  Art  of  Brewing  his  lludv  for  many  years,  ana 
zvho  gives  his  opinion  and  knowledge  in  words  to  this 
purpofe.  fays,  brown  malt  makes  the  belt  drink 
r 1 when 
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when  it  is  brewed  with  a coarfe  river  water,  fucb  as  that 
ot  the  Thames  about  London  ; and  that  like  wife  bc.ng 
brewed  with  fuch  water  makes  very  good  ale  ; but  that 
it  will  not  keep  above  fix  months  without  turning  dale, 
even  though  he  allows  fourteen  bufhels  to  the  hogfhead. 
He  adds,  that  he  has  tried  the  high-dried  malt  to  brew 
beer  with  for  keeping,  and  hopped  it  accordingly ; and 
vet  he  could  never  brew  it  fo  as  to  drink  fott  and  mellow 
like  that  brewed  with  pale  malt.  There  is,  he  fays,  an 
acid  quality  in  the  high-dried  malt,  which  occafions  thofe 
who  drink  it  to  be  greatly  troubled  with  that  diforder 
called  the  heart  burn. 

What  we  have  here  faid  with  refpecl  to  malt  refers 
only  to  that  made  of  barley;  for  wheat-malt,  pea-malt, 
or  high-coloured  liquor,  will  keep  fome  years,  and  drink 
foft  and  frnooth,  but  they  are  very  fubjeft  to  have  the 
flavour  of  mum.  , 

Malt  high-dried  fhould  not  be  ufed  in  brewing  till  it 
has  been  ground  ten  days  or  a fortnight,  as  it  will  then 
yield  much  Wronger  drink  than  from  the  fame  quantity 
ground  but  a lhort  time  before  it  is  ufed.  On  the  con- 
trary, pale  malt,  which  has  not  received  much  of  the 
fire,  mull  not  remain  ground  above  a week  before  it  is 
ufed. 

With  refpe£t  to  hops,  the  neweff  are  by  far  the  beft. 
They  will,  indeed,  remain  very  good  for  two  years,  but 
after  that  they  begin  to  decay,  and  lofe  their  flavour, 
unlefs  great  quantities  are  kept  together,  in  which  cafe 
they  will  keep  good  much  longer  than  in  fmall  quantities. 
In  order  the  better  to  preferve  them,  they  fhould  be  kept 
In  a very  dry  place,  contrary  to  the  pra£Iice  of  thofe  who 
deal  in  them,  who  making  felf-intereff  their  firft  confidera- 
tion,  keep  them  as  damp  as  they  can,  to  increafe  their 
weight. 

It  will  happen,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  that  hops  will 
grow  dale,  decayed,  and  lofe  their  natural  bitternefs; 
but  this  defe6t  may  be  removed,  by  unbagging  them, 
and  fprinkling  them  with  aloes  and  water. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  evident,  that  every  one 
of  the  particulars  mentioned  fhould  be  judicioufly  chofen 

before 
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before  you  commence  brewing,  otherwife  you  will  fuf- 
tain  a lofs,  which  will  be  aggravated  by  your  labours 
being,,  in  vain.'  It  is  likewife  to  be  obferved,  that  the 
yeaft  or  barm,  with  which  you  work  vour  liquor,  mult 
be  well  confidered,  for  otherwife,  even  by  that  alone,  a 
good  brewing  may  be  totally  deftroyed.  Be  always  par- 
ticularly careful  that  you  are  provided  with  every  necef- 
fary  article  previous  to  3rour  commencing  the  bufinefs 
of  brewing;  for  if  the  wort  waits  for  any  thing  that 
fhould  be  immediately  at  hand,  it  will  be  attended  with 
very  bad  confequen'ces. 

SECT.  VII. 

. The  Procefs , or  Practical  Part  of  Brewing. 

HAVING,  in  the  preceding  fections,  fully  explained 
the  neceffary  precautions  to  be  taken  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  this  very  important  bufinefs,  we  fliall 
now  proceed  to  give  a concife  detail  of  every  thing 
that  is  neceffary  to  be  obferved  and  attended  to  in  the 
regular  procefs  of  it,  from  the  malt  being  firlt  malted, 
to  the  liquor  being  tunned  off  for  the  cellar. 

Your  utenfils  being  all  properly  cleanfed,  and  fealded, 
your  malt  ground,  your  water  in  the  copper  boiling,  and 
your  penftaff  well  let,  you  mud  then  proceed  to  mafh, 
by  putting  a fufficient  quantity  of  boiling  water  into  your 
tub,  in  which  it  mud;  hand  until  the  greater  part  of  the 
fteam  is  gone  off,  or  till  you  can  fee  your  own  lhadovv  in 
it.  'It  will  be  then  neceffary,  that  one  perfon  fliould  pour 
the  malt  gently  in,  while  another  is  carefully  ltirring  it; 
for  it  is  equally  effential  that  the  lame  care  fliould  be  ob- 
ferved when  the  mafli  is  thin  as  when  thick.  1 his  being 
effectually  done,  and  having  a fufficient  referve  of  malt 
to  cover  the  mafli,  to  prevent  evaporation,  you  may 
cover  your  tub  w'ith  facks,  &c.  and  leave  your  malt 
three  hours  to  lleep,  w'hich  will  be  a proper  time  tor  the 
extraction  of  its  virtues. 

Before  you  let  the  mafli  run,  be  careful  to  be  prepared 
with  a pail  to  catch  the  firlt  flulli,  as  that  is  generally 
thickifli,  and  another  pail  to  be  applied  while  you  return 
- 5 the 
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the  fitft  on  the  math,  and  fo  on  tor  two  or  three  times, 

or,  at  leaft,  till  it  runs  fine. 

Bv  this  time,  your  copper  fliould  be  boiling,  and  a 
convenient  tub  placed  dole  to  your  math  tub.  Let  into 
it  through  vour  fpout  half  the  quantity  of  boiling  water 
you  mean  to  ufe  for  drawing  off  your  beft  wort;  after 
which  vou  mult  inftantly  turn  the  cock  to  fill  up  again, 
which/  with  a proper  attention  to  the  fire,  will  boil  in 
due  time.  During  fuch  time,  you  mult  Hop  the  math 
with  this  hot  water  out  of  the  convenient  tub,  in  mode- 
rate quantities,  every  eight  or  ten  minutes  till  the  whole 
is  confumed;  and  then  let  off  the  remaining  quantity, 
which  will  be  boiling  hot,  to  the  finifhing  procefs  for 
flrong  beer. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  fill  your  copper,  and  let 
it  boil  as  quick  as  poffible  for  the  fecond  math,  whether 
you  intend  it  either  for  ale  or  fmall  beer.  Being  thus 
far  prepared,  let  ofF  the  remaining  quantity  of  water  into 
your  tub,  aS  you  did  for  the  ftrong  beer;  but  if  you 
would  have  fmall  beer  befides,  you  mutt  a£t  accord- 
ingly, by  boiling  a proper  quantity  off  in  due  time,  and 
letting  it  into  the  tub  as  before. 

With  refpect  to  the  quantity  of  malt,  twenty-four 
bufhcls  will  make  two  hogfheads  of  as  good  ftrong  beer 
as  any  perfon  would  with  to  drink,  as  alfo  two  hogfheads 
of  very  decent  ale.  The  ftrong  beer  made  from  this 
quantity  of  malt  (liould  be  kept  two  or  three  years  before 
it  is  tapped,  and  the  ale  never  lefs  than  one.  If  your 
math  is  only  for  one  hogfliead,  it  fliould  be  two  hours 
in  running  oft';  if  for  two  hogfheads,  two  hours  and  a 
half;  and  for  any  greater  quantity,  three  hours. 

Particular  attention  muft  be  paid  to  the  time  of  fteep- 
ing  your  mafhes.  Strong  beer  muft  be  allowed  three 
hours;  ale,  one  hour;  and,  if  you  draw  fmall  beer  after, 
half  an  hour.  By  this  mode  of  proceeding,  your  boilings 
will  regularly  take  place  of  each  other,  which  will  greatly 
expedite  the  bufinefs.  Be  careful,  in  the  courfe  of  mafh- 
ing,  that  it  is  thoroughly  ftirred  from  the  bottom,  and 
efpecially  round  the  muck-bafket;  for  being  well  fhaken, 
it  will  prevent  a ftagwtion  of  the  whole  body  of  the 

mafh. 
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nrafb.  This  laft  procefs  demands  peculiar  attention,  for 
without  it  your  beer  will  certainly  be  foxed,  and,  at  bed, 
will  have  a very  difagreeable  flavour. 

In  the  preparation  for  boiling,  the  greatefl  care  mud 
be  taken  to  put  the  hops  in  with  the  firft  wort,  or  it  will 
cher,  in  a few  minutes.  As  foon  as  the  copper  is  full 
enough,  make  a good  fire  under  it;  but  be  careful  in 
filling  it  to  leave  room  enough  for  boiling.  Quick  boil- 
ing is  part  of  the  buflnefs  that  requires^very  particular 
attention.  Great  caution  fliould  like  wife  be  obferved 
when  the  liquor  begins  to  fwell  in  waves  in  the  copper. 
If  you  have  no  attendant  be  particularly  attentive  to  its 
motions;  and  being  provided  with  an  iron  rod  ofa  proper 
length,  crooked  at  one  end,  and  jagged  'at  the  other, 
then  with  the  crook  you  are  enabled  to  open  the  furnace, 
©r  cop  r-door,  and  with  the  other  end  pufh  in  the 
dampe*,  without  ftirring  from  your  ftation;  but  on  the 
approach  of  the  firft:  fwell  you  will  have  fufficient  time  to 
proportion  your  fire,  as  care  fliould  be  taken  that  it  is 
not  too  fierce.  When  the  boil  is  properly  got  under, 
you  may  increafe  the  fire  fo  that  it  may  boil  brifkly. 

In  order  to  afcertain  the  proper  time  the  liquor'fliould 
boil,  you  may  make  ufe  of  the  following  expedient; 
Take  a clean  copper  bowl  difli,  dip  out  feme  of  the 
liquor,  and  when  you  difeover  a working,  and  the  hops 
finking,  then  conclude  it  to  be  fufficiently  boiled.  Long 
and  flow  boiling  is  not  only  pernicious-,  but  it  likehvife 
waftes  the  liquor;  for  the  flower  it  boils  the  lower  it 
dtops,  and  finges  to  your  copper;  whereas  quick  boiling 
has  a contrary  effect.  Eflence  of  malt  is  extracted  by 
length  of  boiling,  by  which  you  can  make  it. to  the 
thicknefs  of  honey  or  treacle.  In  fome  parts  of  York- 
iliire  they  value  their  liquor  for  its  great  ftrength,  by  its 
affe£ting  the  brain  for  two  or  three  days  after  intoxication.  , 
This  is  the  effe£t  of  long  boiling;  for  in  that  county 
they  boil  liquor  for  three  hours;  and  what  is  is  flill  worfe, 
when  it  finks  in  the  copper,  from  the  wafre  in  boiling, 
they  every  now  and  then  add  a little  freth  wort,  which, 
without  doubt,  muft  produce  ftagnation,  and,  confe- 
quently,  impurities. 
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When  your  liquor  is  properly  boiled,  be  fure  to  tra- 
verfe  a fmall  quantity  of  it  over  all  the  coolers,  fo  as  to 
get  a proper  quantity  cold  immediately  to  fet  to  work; 
but  if  the  airinefs  of  your  brewhoufe  is  not  diffident  to 
expedite  a quantity  foon,  you  mud  traverfe  a fecond 
quantity  over  the  coolers,  and  then  let  it  into  (hallow 
tubs.  Put  thefe  into  any  paffage  where  there  is  a tho- 
rough draft  of  air,  but  where  no  rain  or  other  wet  can 
get  to  it.  Then  let  off  the  quantity  of  two  baring-tubs- 
full  from  the  fird  one,  the  fecond  and  third  coolers, 
which  mav  be  foon  got  cold,  to  be  ready  for  a fpeedy 
working,  and  then  the  remaining  part  that  is  in  your 
Copper  may  be  quite  let  out  into  the  fird  cooler.  In  the 
mean  time  mend  the  fire,  and  alfo  attend  to  the  hops,  to 
make  a clear  paffage  through  the  drainer. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  as  foon  as  the  liquor  is 
done  running,  return  to  your  bufinefs  of  pumping  -,  but 
be  careful  to  remember,  that,  when  you  have  got  tour  or 
five  pails  full,  you  then  return  all  the  hops  into  the  cop- 
per tor  the  ale. 

By  this  time  the  fmall  quantity  of  liquor  traverfed 
•over  your  coolers  being  fufhcientlv  cooled,  you  mud 
proceed  to  fet  your  liquor  to  work,  the  manner  of  doing 
which  is  as  follows: 

Take  tour  quarts  of  barm,  and  divide  half  of  it  into 
fmall  veffels,  fuch  as  clean  bowls,  bafons,  or  mugs, 
adding  thereto  an  equal  quantity  ot  wort,  which  fhould 
be  aimed  cold.  As  foon  as  it  foments  to  the  top  of  the 
veffel,  put  it  into  two  pails,  and  when  that  works  to  the 
top,  put  one  into  a baring-tub,  and  the  other  into  an- 
other. When  you  have  half  a baring-tub  full  together, 
you  may  put  the  like  quantity  to  each  ot  them,  and  then 
cover  them  over,  until  it  comes  to  a fine  white  head. 
This  may  be  perfectly  completed  in  three  hours,  and 
then  put  thofe  two  quantities  into  the  working  guile. 
You  may  now  add  as  much  wort  as  you  have  got  ready ; 
for,  it  the  weather  is  open,  you  cannot  work  it  too  cold. 

If  you  brew  in  cold  frody  weather,  keep  the  brewhoufe 
warm;  but  never  add  hot  wort  to  keep  the  liquor  to  a 
blood  heat,  that  being  a bad  maxim ; for  hot  wort  put 
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to  cold,  as  well  as  cold  to  hot, 'is  fo  intemperate  in 
its  nature,  that  it  Magnates  the  proper  operation  of  the 
barm. 

Be  particularly  careful  that  your  harm  be  not  from 
foxed  beer,  that  is,  beer  heated  by  ill  management  in  its 
working;  for  in  that  cafe  it  is  likely  to  carrv  with  it  the 
contagion.  If  your  harm  be  flat,  and  you  cannot  pro- 
cure that  which  is  new,  the  method  of  recovering  its 
working  is,  by  putting  to  it  a pint  of  warm  fweet  wort, 
of  your  firft  letting  off,  the  heat  to  be  about  half  the  de- 
gree of  milk- warm  : then  give  the  veffel  that  contains  it 
a (hake,  and  it  will  foon  gather  ftrength,  and  be  fit  for 
ufe. 

With  refpect  to  the  quantity  of  hops  neceffary  to  be 
ufed,  remember,  that  half  a pound  of  good  hops  is  fufiici- 
ent  for  a bufliel  of  malt. 

The  laff,  and  m off  fimple  operation  in  the  bufinefs  of 
brewing  is  that  of  tunning,  the  general  methods  of 
doing  which  are,  either  by  having  it  carried  into  the  cel- 
lar on  men’s  (boulders,  or  conveying  it  thither  by  means 
of  leathern  pipes  commonly  ufed  for  that  purpofe. 

Your  caffs  being  perfectly  clean,  fweet  and  dry,  and 
placed  on  the  (land  ready  to  receive  the  liquor,  firft  (kim 
off  the  top-barm,  then  proceed  to  fill  your  calks  quite 
full,  and  immediately  bung  and  peg  them  clofe.  Bore 
a hole  with  a tap-borer  near  the  fummit  of  the  (lave,  at 
the  fame  diltance  from  the  top,  as  the  lower  tap-hole  is 
from  the  buttom,  for  working  through  that  upper  hole, 
which  is  a clean  and  more  effe6tual  method  than  work- 
ing it  over  the  caff  ; for,  by  the  above  method,  being  fo 
clofely  confined,  it  foon  fets  itfelf  into  a convulfive  mo- 
tion of  working,  and  forces  itfelf  fine,  provided  you  at- 
tend to  the  filling  of  your  caffs  five  ox  fix  times  a day. 
This  ought  to  be  carefully  attended  to,  for,  by  too  long 
an  omitlion,  it  begins  to  fettle,  and  being  afterwards  dif- 
turbed,  it  raifes  a (harp  fermentation,  which  produces 
an  inceffant  working  of  a fpurious  froth  that  may  conti- 
nue for  fome  weeks,  and,  after  all,  give  your  beer  a dif- 
agreeable  tafte. 

One  material  caution  neceffary  to  be  kept  in  remem- 
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brance  is  this:  That  however  careful  you  may  be  in  at- 
tending to  all  the  preceding  particulars,  yet  if  yourcafks 
are  not  kept  in  good  order,  Hill  the  brewing  may  be 
fpoiled.  New  calks'  are  apt  to  give  liquor  a bad  tade, 
if  they  are  not  well  fcalded  and  feafoned  teveral  days  fuc- 
ceflively  before  they  are  ufed ; and  old  calks,  it  they  Hand 
any  time  out  of  ule,  are  apt  to  grow  mudy. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  practical  part  of  brew* 
ing,  and  brought  the  liquor  from  the  math-tub  to  the 
calk,  we  lhall  now  proceed  to 

< t ' 

SECT.  VIII. 

Containing  the  proper  Management  of  Malt  Liquors  * 
with  fame  nccefjary  Ohfervations  on  the  Whole. 

IN  order  to  keep  drong  beer  in  a proper  date  of  pre- 
fervation,  remember,  that  when  once  the  veffel  is 
broached,  regard  mud  be  paid  to  the  time  in  which  it 
may  be  expended;  tor,  if  there  happens  to  be  a quick 
draught  for  it,  then  it  will  lad-  good  to  the  very  bottom; 
but  if  there  is  like]  v to  be  but  a flow  draught,  then  do  not 
draw  off  quite  halt  before  you  bottle  it,  otherwife  it  will 
grow  Hat,  dead,  or  four. 

In  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  liquor  which  is  in- 
clofed'in  one  calk,  fo  will  it  be  a thorter  or  longer  time 
in  ripening.  A veffel,  which  contains  two  hogtheads  of 
beer,  will  require  twice  as  much  time  to  perfect  itfelf  as 
one  of  a-  hoglhead ; and  it  is  found  by  experience,  that  no 
vedel  Ihould  be  ufed  for  drong  beer  (which  is  intended 
to  be  kept)  lefs  than  a hogihead,  as  one  of  that  quantity, 
it  it  is  fit  to  draw  in  a year,  will  have  body  enough  to 
fupport  it  for  two,  three,  or  tour  years,  provided  it  has 
a fufficient  drength  of  malt  and  hops,  which  is  the  cafe 
with  Dorcheiter  beer. 

With  refpe£t  to  the  management  of  fmall  beer,  the 
fird  conlideration  ihould  be  to  make  it  tolerably  good  in 
quality,  which  in  various  indances  will  be  found  truly 
©economical;  for  it  it  is  not  good,  fervants,  for  whom  it 
is  principally  calculated,  will  be  feeble  in  dimmer  time 
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incapable  of  firong  work,  and  fubjett  to  various  diforders. 
Belides,  when  the  beer  is  bad,  a great  deal  will  be  thrown 
away;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  good  wholefome  drink 
will  be  valued,  and  confequentlv  taken  care  of.  It  is 
advifeable  therefore,  where  there  is  a good  cellaring,  to 
brew  a flock  of  fmall  beer  in  March  or  October,  or 
in  both  months,  to  be  kept,  if  poflible,  in  hogfheads. 

The  beer  brewed  in  March  fliould  not  be  tapped  till 
October,  nor  that  brewed  in  O&ober  till  the  March 
following;  having  this  regard  to  the  quantity,  that  a 
family,  of  the  fame  number  of  working-people,  will  drink 
at  lead  a third  more  in  fummer  than  in  winter. 

In  order  to  fine  beer,  fome  people,  who  brew  with 
high-dried  barley  malt,  put  a bag,  containing  about 
three  pints  of  wheat  into  every  hoglhead  of  liquor, 
which  has  had  the  delired  e fie  61,  and  made  the  beer 
drink  foft  and  mellow.  Others  again,  have  put  about 
three  pints  of  wheat-malt  into  a hogfhead,  which  has 
produced  the  like  effect. 

But  all  malt  liquors,  however  well  they  may  be 
brewed,  may  be  fpoiled  by  bad  cellaring  ; be  fubjebl  to 
ferment  in  the  cafk,  and  confequently  turn  thick  and 
fodr.  When  this  happens  to  be  the  cafe,  the  beft  way  of 
bringing  the  liquor  to  itfelf  is,  to  open  the  bung-hole  of 
the  cafk  for  two  or  three  days  ; and  if  that  does  not  flop 
the  fermentation,  then  put  in  about  two  or  three  pounds 
of  oyfler-fliells,  waflied,  dried  well  in  an  oven,  and  then 
beaten  to  a fine  powder.  After  you  have  put  it  in,  Air 
it  a lit'tle,  and  it  will  foon  fettle  the  liquor,  make'  it  fine, 
and  take  off  the  fliarp  tafle.  When  you  find  this  effected 
draw  it  off  into  another  veflel,  and  put  a fmall  hag  of 
wheat,  or  wheat-malt  into  it,  in  proportion  to  the  fizc  of 
the  veflel.  It  fometimes  occurs,  that  fuch  fermentations 
will  happen  in  liquor  from  a change  of  weather,  if  it  is 
in  a bad  cellar,  and  will,  in  a few  months,  iall  fine  ot 
itfelf,  and  grow  mellow. 

In  fome  country  places  remote  from  principal  towns, 
it  is  a practice  to  dip  whifks  into  yeaft,  then  beat  it  well, 
and  hang  up  the  whifks,  with  theyeafl  in  them,  to  dry  ; 
and  if  there  be  no  brewing  till  two  months  afterwards, 
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the  beating  and  ftirring  one  of  the  w bilks  in  new  wort 
will  foon  raife  a working  or  fermentation.  It  is  a rule, 
that  all  liquor  fhould  be  worked  well  in  the  tun,  before 
it  is  put  into  the  veflfel,  otherwife  it  will  not  eafily  grow 
fine.  Some  follow  the. rule  of  beating  down  the  yeaft 
pretty  often  while  it  is  in  the  tun,  and  keep  it  there 
working  for  two  or  three  days,  observing  to  put  it  into 
the  veffel  juft  when  the  yeaft  begins  to  fall.  This  liquor  is 
in  general  very  fine,  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  that  which 
is  put  into  the  veffel  foon  after  it  is  brewed  will  be  feveral 
months  before  it  comes  to  a proper  ftate  of  perfection. 

We  have  before  taken  notice  of  the  feafon  for  brewing 
malt  liquors  to  keep.  But  it  may  not  be  improper  fur- 
ther to  obferve,  that  if  the  cellars  are  fubjeit  to  the  heat 
of  tlve  fun,  or  warm  fummer  air,  it  will  be  beft  to  bre;w 
in  October,  that  the  liquor  may  have  time  to  digeft  be- 
fore the  warm  feafon  comes  on  ; and  if  cellars  are  fubjeft 
to  damp,  and  to  receive  water,  the  beft  time  will  be  to 
brew  in  March.  Some  experienced  brewers  always 
choofe  to  brew  with  the  pale  malt  in  March,  and  the 
brown  in  October;  fuppoling,  that  the  pale  malt,  being 
made  with  a lefs  degree  of  fire  than  the  other,  want's  the 
fummer  fuivto  ripen  it;  and  fo,  on  the  contrary,  the 
brown,  having  had  a larger  fhare  of  the  fire  to  dry  it,  is 
more  capable  of  defending  itfelf  againft  the  cold  of  the 
winter  feafon. 

All  that  remains  further  to  be  faid  relative  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  malt  liquors  we  fhall  preferve  in 

S E C T.  IX.  ' 

Containing  the  Proper  Method  of  bottling  Malt  Liquors. 

AS  a neceftary  preparation  for  executing  this  hufinefs 
properly,  great  attention  muft  be  paid  to  vour  bottles, 
which  muft  firft  be  well  cleaned  and  dried;  for  wet 
_ bottles  will  make  the  liquor  turn  mouldy  or  motherv,  as 
it  is  called ; and  by  wet  bottles  a great  deal  of  good  beer 
is  frequently  fpoiied.  Though  the  bottles  may  be  clean 
and  dry,  vet,  if  the  corks  are  not  new  and  found,  the 
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liquor  will  be  ftill  liable  to  be  damaged  j for,  if  the  air 
can  get  into  the  bottles,  the  liquor  will  grow  fiat,  and 
never  rife.  Many  who  have  flattered  themfelves  they 
knew  how  to  be  having,  by  ufing  old  corks  on  thisocca- 
fion,  have  fpoiled  as  much  liquor  as  flood  them  in  four  or 
five  pounds,  only  for  want  of  laying  out  three  or  four 
{hillings.  It  bottles  are  corked  as  they  ihould  be,  it, 
will  be  difficult  to  draw  the  cork  without  a fcrew ; and  to 
fecure  the  drawing  of  the  cork  without  breaking,  the 
fcrew  ought  to  go  through  the  cork,  and  then  the  air 
rauft  neceffarily  find  a pallage  where  the  fcrew  has 
paffed.  If  a cork  had  once  been  in  a bottle,  though  it 
has  not  been  drawn  with  a fcrew,  yet  tfiat  cork  will  turn 
mufty  as  foon  as  expofed  to  the  air,  and  will  com- 
municate its  ill  flavour  to  the  bottle  in  which  it  is  next 
put,  and  fpoil  the  liquor  that  way.  In  the  choice  ot 
corks,  take  thofe  that  are  foft  and  clear  from  fpecks. 
You  mayalfoobferve,  in  the  bottling  of  liquor,  that  the  toj) 
and  middle  of  the  hogfhead  are  the  firongeft,  and  will 
fooner  rife  in  the  bottles  than  the  bottom.  When  you  begin 
to  bottle  a veffel  of  any  liquor,  be  fure  not  to  leave  it  till 
all  is  completed,  olherwife  it  will  have  different  taftes. 

If  you  find  a veffel  of  liquor  begins  to  grow  flat 
whilft  it  is  in  common  draught,  bottle  it,  and  into  every 
bottle  put  a piece  of  loaf  lugar  of  about  the  fize  of  a 
walnut,  which  will  make  it  rife  and  come  to  itfelf:  and, 
to  forward  its  ripening,  you  may  fet  fome  bottles  in  hay 
in  a warm  place  ; but  flraw  will  not  afiift  its  ripening. 

If  you  fhould  have  the  opportunity  of  brewing  a good 
flock  of  fmall  beer  in  March  and  October,  fome  of  it 
may  be  bottled  at  the  end  of  fix  months,  putting  into 
every  bottle  a lump  of  loaf  fugar;  which,  in  the  fummer, 
will  make  it  a very  pleafant  and  refrefhing  drink.  Or  if 
you  happen  to  brew  in  fummer,  and  are  defirous  of 
brifk  fmall  beer,  as  foon  as  it  has  done  working,  bottle 
h as  before  direfiied.  ^ 

Where  your  cellars  happen  not  to  be  properly  calcu- 
lated for  the  prefervation  of  your  beer,  you  may  ufe  the 
following  expedient:  Sink  holes  in  the  ground,  put  into 
them  large  oil  jars,  and  fill  up  the  earth  clofe  about  the 
9 tides. 
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tides.  One  of  the  jhrs  will  hold  about  two  dozen  bot- 
tles, and  will  keep  the  liquor  in  proper  order ; but  care 
muft  be  taken  that  the  tops  of  the  jars  are  kept  clofe 
covered.  In  winter  time,  when  the  weather  is  fioft,y, 
fliut  up  all  the  lights  or  windows  of  your  cellais,  and 
cover  them  clofe  with  horfe-dung,  which  will  keep  your 
beer  in  a very  proper  and  temperate  (late. 

We  {hall  clofe  this  feftion  and  chapter  with  that  in  - 
formation,  which,  if  properly  attended  to,  may  be  found  » 
at  times,  of  the  higheft  convenience  and  utility. 

To  Preferve  Yeaft. 

IF  you  wilh  to  preferve  a large  flock  of  yeafl, 
which  will  keep  and  be  of  ufe  for  feveral  months,  either 
for  brewing,  or  to  make  bread  or  cakes,  you  muft  follow 
thefe  directions.  When  you  have  plenty  of  yeaft,  and 
are  apprehenfive  of  a future  fcatcity,  take  a quantity  of 
it,  ftir  and  work  it  well  with  a whifk  until  it  becomes 
liquid,  and  thin.  Then  get  a large  wooden  platter, 
cooler,  or  tub,  clean  and  dry,  and  with  a foft  brufh  lay 
a thin  layer  of  yeaft  on  the  tub,  and  turn  the  mouth 
downwards,  that  no  duft  may  fall  upon  it,  but  fo  that 
the  air  may  get  under  to  dry  it.  When  that  coat  is  very 
dry,  then  lay  on  another,  and  fo  on  til!  you  have  a Effi- 
cient quantity,  even  two  or  three  inches  thick,  always 
taking  care  that  the  yeaft  is  very  dry  in  the  tub  before 
you  lay  any  more  on,  and  this  will  keep  good  for  feveral 
months.  When  you  have  occafion  to  ufe  this  yeaft,  cut 
a piece  off,  and  lay  it  into  warm  water ; then  ftir  it  toge- 
ther, and  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe.  If  it  is  for  brewing,  take 
a large  handful  of  birch  tied  together,  dip  it  into  the 
yeaft,  and  hang  it  up  to  dry.  In  this  manner  you  may 
do  as  many  as  you  pleafe  ; but  take  care  no  duft  comes 
to  it.  When  your  beer  is  fit  to  fet  to  work,  throw  in  one 
of  thefe,  and  it  will  make  it  work  as  well  as  if  you  had 
made  frefh  yeaft. 
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CHAP.  XXX. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  TRUSSING  POULTRY,  Sc. 

HP  HERE  arc  various  reafons  why  the  experienced 
JL  and  prudent  houfckeeper  fliould  be  properly  ac- 
quainted with  this  neceffary  preparation  to  the  Art  of 
Cookery.  In  London  every  article  is  generally  trufTed  by 
the  poulterer  of  whom  it  is  bought;  but  it  frequently 
happens  that  either  from  inexperience  or  negligence  of 
the  fervants,  and  want  of  knowledge  in  the  cook,  the 
article  appears  on  the  table  with  difgrace.  Another  very 
fubftantial  reafon  for  the  cook  having  this  knowledge  is, 
that  the  families  in  which  thev  ferve  are  frequently  in 
counties  where  there  are  no  poulterers,  and  confequefitly 
they  are  under  the  necefiity  of  killing  and  truffing  their 
own  poultry.  To  be  prepared,  therefore,  for  the  execu- 
tion offhis  bufinefs,  we  recommend  a proper  attention 
to  the  following  general  rules:  Be  careful  that  all  the 
flubs  are  perfectly  taken  out ; and  when  you  draw  any 
kind  of  poultry,  you  muft  be  very  particular  to  avoid 
breaking  the  gall,  for  fliould  that  happen,  no  means  can 
be  ufed  to  take  away  that  bitternefs,  which  will  totally 
defiroy  the  natural  and  proper  tafte  of  the  article  dreffed. 
Great  care  fliould  likevvife  be  taken  that  you  do  not 
break  the  gut  joining  to  the  gizzard;  for,  fliould  this 
happen,  the  infide  will  be  gritty,  and  the  whole  fpoiled. 
Thefe  are  to  be  attended  to  as  general  matters.  YVe 
ihajl  proceed  to  particulars,  beginning  with 

Turkics. 

HAVING  properly  picked  your  turkey,  break  the 
]e<r  bone  clofe  to  the  foot,  and  draw  out  the  firings  from 
the  thigh,  for  which  purpofe  you  muft  hang  it  on  a hook 
fattened  againfl  a wra!l.  Cut  off  the  neck  clofe  to  the 
back  ; but  be  careful  to  leave  the  crop  fkin  fufficieritly 
lonCT  to  turn  over  the  back.  Then  proceed  to  take  out 
the  crop,  and  loofen  the  liver  and  gut  at  the  throat  enc 
with  your  middle  finger.  Then  cut  off  the  vent,  and 

take  out  the  gut.  Pull  out  the  gizzard  with  a crooked, 
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ffiarp  pointed  iron,  and  the  liver  will  foon  follow  ; but  be 
careful  not  to  break  the  gall.  ^Vipe  the  intide  perfc-Ttly 
clean  with  a wet  cloth;  having  done  which  cut  the 
breath-bone  through  on  each  fide  clofe  to  the  back,  and 
draw  the  legs  clofe  to  the  crops.  Then  put  a cloth  on 
the  bread,  and  beat  the  high  bone  down  with  a rolling- 
pin  till  it  lies  flat.  If  the  turkey  is  to  be  trufled  for 
boiling,  cut  the  legs  off;  then  put  your  middle  finger 
into  the  infide,  raife  the  fkin  of  the  legs,  and  put  them 
under  the  apron  of  the  turkey.  Put  a fkewer  into  the 
joint  of  the  wing  and  the  middle  joint  of  the  leg,  and  run 
it  through  the  body  and  the  other  leg  and  wing.  The 
liver  and  gizzard  mud  be  put  in  the  pinions;  but  be 
careful  firft  to  open  the  gizzard  and  take  out  the  filth, 
and  the  gall  of  the  liver.  Then  turn  the  fmall  end  of 
the  pinion  on  the  back,  and  tie  a packthread  .over  the 
ends  of  the  legs  to  keep  them  in  their  places.  If  the  tur- 
key is  to  be  roafled,  leave  the  legs  on,  put  a fkewer  in 
the  joint  of  the  wing,  tuck  the  legs  clofe  up,  and  put  the 
fkewer  through  the  middle  of  the  legs  and  body. , On 
the  other  fide,  put  another  fkewer  in  at  the  fmall  part  of 
the  leg.  Put  it  clofe  on  the  outfide  of  the  (idefman,  and 
put  the  fkewer  through,  and  the  fame  on  the  other  fide. 
Put  the  liver  and  gizzard  between  the  pinions,  and  turn 
the  point  of  the  pinion  on  the  back.  Then  put,  clofe 
above  the  pinions,  another  fkewer  through  the  body  of 
,the  turkey. 

If  turkey-poults  they  muft  be  trufled  as  follows  : take 
the  neck  from  the  bead  and  body,  but  do  not  remove 
the  neck  ikin.  They  are  drawn  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 
turkey.  Put  a fkewer  through  the  joint  of  the  pinion, 
tuck  the  legs  clofe  up,  run  the  fkewer  through  the  mid- 
dle of  the  leg,  through  the  body,  and  fo  on  the  other 
fide.  Cut  off  the  under  part  of  the  bill,  twifi  the  fkin 
of  the  neck  round,  and  put  the  head  on  the  point  of  the 
fkewer,  with  the  bill-end  forwards.  Another  fkewer 
muff  be  put  in  the  fidefman,  and  the  legs  placed  be- 
tween the  fidelman  and  apron  on  each  fide.  Pafs  the 
fkewer  through  all,  and  cut  off  the  toe-nails.  It  is  verv 
common  to  lard  them  on  the  breaft.  The  liver  and 
gizzard  may  or  may  not  be  ufed,  as  vou  like. 

ix.  x X 
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TRUSSING. 

Foivls. 

WHEN  you  have  properly  picked  your  fowls,  cut  off 
the  neck  clcfie  to  the  back.  Then  take  out  the  crop,  and 
with  your  middle  finger  loofen  the  liver  and  other  mat- 
ters. Cut  off  the  vent,  draw  it  clean,  and  beat  the  bread 
bone  flat  with  a rolling-pin.  It  your  fowl  is  to  be  boiled, 
cut  oft  the  nails  of  the  feet,  -and  tuck  them  down  clofe 
to  the  legs.  Put  your  finger  into  the  infide,  and  raife 
the  fkin  of  the  legs;  then  cut  a hole  in  the  top  of  the 
(kin,  and  put  the  legs  under.  Put  a fkewer  in  the  firft 
joint  of  the  pinion,  bring  the  middle  of  the  leg  clofe  to 
it,  put  the  fkewer  through  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and 
through  the  body;  and  then  do  the  fame  on  the  other 
fide.  Having  opened  the  gizzard,  take  out  the  filth, 
and  the  gall  out  of  the  liver.  Put  the  gizzard  and  the 
liver  in  the  pinion,  turn  the  points  on  the  back,  and  tie 
a firing  over  the  tops  of  the  legs  to  keep  them  in  their 
proper  place.  If  your  fowl  is  to  be  roafted,  put  a 
fkewer  in  the  firfi  joint  ot  the  pinion,  and  bring  the  mid- 
dle of  the  leg  clofe  to  it.  Put  the  fkewer  through  the 
middle  of  the  leg,  and  through  the  body,  and  do  the 
fame  on  the  other  fide.  Put  another  fkewer  in  the  fmall 
of  the  leg,  and  through  the  fidefman  ; do  the  fame  on  the 
other  fide,  and  then  put  another  through  the  fkin  of  the 
feet.  You  muft  net  forget  to  cut  off  the  nails  of  the  feet. 

Chickens. 

WITH  refpedl  to  picking  and  drawing,  they  muft 
be  done  in  the  fame  manner  as  fowls,  it  they  are  to  be 
boiled,  cut  off  the  nails,  give  the  finews  a nich  on  each 
fide  of  the  joint,  put  the  feet  in  at  the  vent,  and  then 
peel  the  rump.  Draw  the  fkin  tight  over  the  legs,  put  a 
fkewer  in  the  firft  joint  of  the  pinion,  and  bring  the 
middle  of  the  leg  clofe.  Put  the  fkewer  through  the 
middle  of  the  legs,  and  through  the  body,  and  do  the 
fame  on  the  other  fide.  Clean  the  gizzard,  and  take  out 
the  gall  in  the  fiver,  put  them  into  the  pinions,  and  turn 
the  points  on  the  back,  If  your  chickens  are  to  be 
roafted,  cut  off  the  feet,  put  a ikewer  in  the  firft  joint  of 
the  pinions,  and  bring  the  middle  of  the  leg  clofe.  Run 
the  fkewer  thrpugfi  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and  through 
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the  body,  and  do  the  fame  on  the  other  fide.  Put  an- 
other tkewer  into  the  fidefman,  put  the  legs  between  it  e 
apron  and  the  fidefman,  and  run  the  Ikewer  through. 
Having  cleaned  the  liver  and  gizzard,  put  them  in  the 
pinions,  turn  the  points  on  the  b^ick,  and  pull  the  brealt 
lkin  over  the  neck. 

Gee/e. 

HAVING  picked  and  flubbed  your  goofe  clean*  put 
the  feet  oft  at  the  joint,  and  the  pinion  off  the  firft  joint. 
Then  cut  off  the  neck  almoft:  clofe  to  the  back;  but  leave 
the  skin  of  the  neck  long  enough  to  turn  over  the  back. 
Pull  out  the  throat,  and  tie  a knot  at  the  end.  With 
your  middle  finger  loofen  the  liver  and  other  matters  at 
the  breaft  end,  and  cut  it  open  between  the  vent  and  the 
rump.  Having  doae  this,  draw  out  all  the  entrails,  ex- 
cepting the  foul.  Wipe  it  out  clean  with  a wet  cloth, 
and  beat  the  breaft-bone  flat  with  a rolling-pin.  Put  a 
fkewer  into  the  wing,  and  draw  the  legs  clofe  up.  Put 
the  ikewer  through  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and  through 
the  body,  and  the  fame  on  the  other  fide.  Put  another 
skewer  in  the  fmall  of  the  leg,  tuck  it  clofe  down  to 
the  fidefman,  run  it  through,  and  do  the  fame  on  the 
other  fide.  Cut  off  the  end  of  the  vent,  and  make  a 
hole  large  enough  for  the  paffage  of  the  rump,  as  by  that 
means  it  will  much  better  keep  in  the  feafon. 

Ducks  are  trufled  in  the  fame  manner,  except  that  the 
feet  muft  be  left  on,  and  turned  clofe  to  the  legs. 

Pigeons. 

WH£N  you  have  picked  them,  and  cut  off  the  neck, 
clofe  to  the  back,  then  take  out  the  crop,  cut  off  the  vent, 
and  draw  out  the  guts  and  gizzard,  but  leave  the  liver, 
for  a pigeon  has  no  gall.  If  they  are  to  be  roafted,  cut 
off  the  toeE,  cut  a flit  in  one  of  the  legs,  and  put  the  other 
through  it.  Draw  the  leg  tight  to  the  pinion,  put  a 
skewer  through  the  pinions,  legs  and  body,  and  with  the 
handle  of  the  knife  break  the  breaft  flat.  Clean  the  giz- 
zard, put  it  in  one  of  the  pinions,  and  turn  the  points  on 
the  back.  If  you  intend  to  make  a pie  of  them,  you 
muft  cut  the  feet  off  at  the  joint,  turn  the  legs,  and  flick 
them  in  the  fides  clofe  to  the  pinions.  If  they  are  to  be 
ftewe,d,  or  boiled,  they  muft  be  done  in  the  fame  manner. 

X x 2 Wild 
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Wild  Fatal. 

HAVING  picked  them  clean,  cut  off  the  neck  clofe 
to  the  back,  and  with  your  middle  finger  loofen  the  liver 
and  guts  next  the  bread.  Cut  off  the  pinions  at  the 
firft  joint,  then  cut  a flit  between  the  vent  and  the  rump, 
and  draw  them  clean.  Clean  them  properly  with  the 
long  feathers  on  the  wing,  cut  ofF  the  nails,  and  turn  the 
feet  clofe  to  the  legs.  Put  a skewer  in  the  pinion,  pull 
the  legs  clofe  to  the  bread,  and  run  the  skewer  through 
the  legs,  body,  and  the  other  pinion.  Firft  cut  off  the 
vent,  and  then  put  the  rump  through  it.  The  direc- 
tions here  given  are  to  be  followed  in  truffing  every  kind 
of  wild  fowl. 

Pkeafants  and  Partridges. 

HAVING  pjeked  them  very  clean,  cut  a flit  at  the 
back  of  the  neck,  take  out  the  crop,  and  loofen  the  liver 
and  gut  next  the  bread:  with  your  tore-finger,  then  cut  off 
the  vent  and  draw  them.  Cut  off  the  pinion  at  the  firft 
joint,  and  wipe  out  the  infide  with  the  pinion  you  have 
cut  off.  Beat  the  bread-bone  flat  with  a rolling-pin,  put 
a skewer  in  the  pinion,  and  bring  the  middle  of  the  legs 
clofe.  Then  run  the  skewer  through  the  legs,  body, 
and  the  other  pinion,'  twid  the  head,  and  put  it  on  the 
end  of  the  skewer,  with  the  bill  fronting  the  bread.  Put 
another  skewer  into  the  fidefman,  and  put  the  legs  clofe 
on  each  fide  the  apron,  and  then  run  the  skewer  through 
all.  If  you  would  wifh  to  make  the  pheafant  (if  it  is  a 
cock)  have  a pleafing  appearance  on  the  table,  leave  the 
beautiful  feathers  on  the  head,  and  cover  them  gently 
with  paper  to  prevent  their  being  injured  by  the  heat  of 
the  fire.  You  may  likewife  fave  the  Jong  feathers  in  the 
tail  to  dick  in  the  rump  when  roaded.  If  they  are  for 
boiling,  put  the  legs  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  truffing 
a fowl. 

All  kinds  of  moor  game  mud  be  trufled  in  the  fame 
manner. 

Woodcocks  and  Snipes. 

AS  thefe  birds  are  remarkably  tender  to  pick,  efpeci- 
ally  if  they  fliould  not  happen  to  be  quite  frelh,  the 
greated  care  mud  be  taken  how  you  handle  them ; for 
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even  the  heat  of  the  hand  will  fometimes  take  off  the 
Ikin,  which  will  totally  deftroy  the  beautiful  appearance 
of  the  bird.  Having  picked  them  clean,  cut  the  pinions 
of  the  firfl  joint,  and  with  the  handle  of  a knife  beat  the 
breaft-bone  flat.  Turn  the  legs  clofe  to  the  thighs, 
and  tie  them  together  at  the  joints.  Put  the  thighs  clofe 
to  the  pinions,  put  a fkewer  into  the  pinions,  and  run 
it  through  the  thighs,  body,  and  the  other  pinion. 
Skin  the  head,  turn  it,  take  out  the  eyes,  and  put  the 
head  on  the  point  of  the  fkewer,  with  the  biH  clofe  to 
the  break.  Remember,  that  thefe  birds  muft  never  be 
drawn. 

Larks . 

WHEN  you  have  picked  them  properly,  cut  off 
their  heads,  and  the  pinions  of  the  firfl:  joint.  Beat  the 
breaft-bone  flat,  then  turn  the  feet  clofe  to  the  legs,  and 
put  one  into  the  other.  Draw  out  the  gizzard,  and  run 
a lkewer  through  the  middle  of  the  bodies.  Tie  the 
fkewer  faft  to  the  fpit  when  you  put  them  down  to  roaft. 

Wheat-ears,  and  other  fmall  birds,  muff  be  done  in  the 
fame  manner. 

Hares. 

HAVING  cut  off  the  four  legs  at  the  firfl  joint,  raife 
the  fkin  of  the  back,  and  draw  it  over  the  hind  legs. 
Leave  the  tail  whole,  draw  the  fkin  over  the  back,  and 
flip  out  the  tore  legs.  Cut  the  (kin  off  the  neck  and 
head ; but  take  care  to  leave  the  ears  on,  and  mind  to 
lkin  them.  1 ake  out  the  liver,  lights,  &c.  and  be  fure 
to  draw  the  gut  out  of  the  vent.  Cut  the  finews  that 
lie  under  the  hind  legs,  bring  them  up  to  the  fore  legs, 
put  a (Kewer  through  the  hind  leg,  then  through  the 
tore  leg  under  the  joint,  run  it  through  the  body,  and  do 
the  fame  on  the  other  fide.  Put  another  fkewer  through 
the  thick  part  ot  the  hind  legs  and  body,  put  the  head 
etween  the  fhoulders,  and  run  a lkewer  through  to  keep 
it  in  its  place.  Put  a fkewer  in  each  ear  to  make  them 
ltand  erect  and  tie  a firing  round  the  middle  of  the 
Dody  over  the  legs  to  keep  them  in  their  place.  A young 

aun  muft  be  truffled  juft  in  the  fame  manner,  except  that 
the  ears  muft  be  cut  off 
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Rabbits  mud  be  cafed  much  in  the  fame  manner  as 
bares,  only  obferving  to  cut  off  the  ears  clofe  to  the 
head.  Cut  open  the  vent,  and  fli£  the  legs  about  an  inch 
upon  each  fide  the  rump.  Make  the  hind  legs  lie  flat, 
and  bring  the  ends  to  the  fore-legs.  Put  a skewer  into 
the  hind- leg,  then  into  the-  fore-leg,  and  through  tne 
body.  Bring  the  head  round,  and  put  it  on  the  skewer. 
If  you  want  to  roafl:  two  together,  trufs  them  at  full 
length  with  fix  skewers  run  through  them  both,  fo  that 
they  may  be  properly  faflened  on  the  fpit. 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

THE  COMPLETE  MARKET-WOMAN. 
SECT.  I. 

Directions  for  the  proper  Choice  of  various  Kinds  of 

Butcher's  Meat. 

AS  a neceflary  prelude  to  thefe  ufeful  directions, 
(more  efpecially  to  that  part  which  form  the  pre- 
fent  feCtion,)  it  may  not  be  improper  to  acquaint  the  in- 
experienced cook  (for  whofe  ufe  the  whole  of  this  work 
is  particularly  calculated,)  with  a knowledge  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  with  which  butcher’s  meat  is  divided,  as  the 
ox,  fheep,  calf,  lamb,  &c. 

In  the  ox  the  fore-quarter  confifts  of  the  haunch,  which 
includes  the  clod,  marrow-bone,  fliin,  and  the  flicking- 
piece,  which  is  the  neck-end.  The  next  is  the  leg  of 
mutton-piece,  which  has  part  of  the  blade-bone ; then  the 
chuck,  the  brisket,  the  fore  ribs,  and  middle-rib,  which 
is  called  the  chuck-rib.  The  hind-quarter  contains  the 
firloin  and  rump,  the  thin  and  thick  flank,  the  veiny- 
piece,  and  the  ifch,  each,  or  ach-bone,  buttock  and  leg. 
Thefe  are  the  principal  parts  of  the  carcafe,  befides  which 
are  the  head,  tongue,  and  palate.  The  entrails  are,  the 
fweet-breads,  kidnies,  skirts  and  tripe,  of  the  latter  of 
which  there  are  three  forts,  the  double,  the  roll,  and  the 
reed  tripe. 
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In  afieep,  the  fore-quarter  contains  the  neck,  bread, 
and  (houlder;  and  the  hind-quarter,  the  leg  and  loin. 
The  two  loins  together  are  called  a chine,  or  faddle  of 
mutton,  which  is  efteemed  as  a fine  difhwhen  the  meat 
is  fm all  and  fat.  Befides  thefe,  are  the  head  and  pluck, 
which  includes  the  liver,  lights,  heart,  fweet-breads  and 
melt. 

In  a calf,  the  fore  quarter  confifis  of  the  fhoulder, 
neck,  and  bread: ; and  the  hind-quarter  the  leg,  which 
contains  the  knuckle,  the  fillet,  and  the  loin.  The  head 
and  inwards  are  called  the  pluck,  and  confid  of  the  heart, 
liver,  lights,  nut  and  melt,  and  what  is  called  the  skirts ; 
the  throat  fweetbread,  and  the  wind-pipe  fweetbread.. — 
Beef,  mutton,  and  veal,  are  in  feafon  at  all  times  of  the 
year.*-  " 

The  fore-quarter  of  a hovfe-lamb  confids  of  a fhoul- 
der, neck,  and  bread,  together.  The  hind-quarter  is 
the  leg  and  loin.  The  head  and  pluck  confids  of  the 
liver,  lights,  heart,  nut  and  melt,  as  alfo  the  fry,  which  is 
formed  of  the  fwreet-breads,  lamb-dones,  and  skirts,  with 
forne  of  the  liver. — Lamb  may  be  had  at  all  times  in  the 
year  ; but  is  particularly  in  high  feafon  at  Chridmas, 
when  it  is  confidered  as  one  of  the  greated  prefentsthat 
can  be  made  from  any  perfon  in  London  to  another  re- 
dding in  the  country. 

Grafs  lamb  comes  in  about  April  or  May,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  weather  at  that  feafon  of  the 
year,  that  in  general  holds  good  till  the  middle  of 
Augud. 

In  a hog,  the  fore-quarter  is  the  fore-loin  and  fpring ; 
and,  if  it  is  a large  hog,  you  may  cut  off  a fpare-rib. 
The  hind-quarter  is  only  the  leg  and  loin.  The  in- 
wards from  what  is  called  the  hallet,  which  confids  of 
the  liver,  crow,  kidney,  and  skirts.  Befides  thefe  there 
are  the  chitterlins,  or  guts,  the  fmaller  part  of  which  are 
cleanfed  for  faufages  and  black-puddings. 

What  is  called  a bacon-hog  is  cut  differently,  on  account 
of  making  hams,  bacon,,  and  pickled  pork.  Here  you 
have  fine  fpare-ribs,  chines,  and  griskins,  and  fat  for 
hog  s-lard.  Ihe  liver  and  crow  are  much  admired, 

frie-d 
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fried  with  bacon  ; and  the  feet  and  ears  are  equally  good 
foufed. 

lhe  proper  feafon  for  pork  commences  about  Bartho- 
lomew-tide,  and  lads  all  the  winter.  When  the  fumrm  r 
begins  it  grows  flabby,  and  is  therefore  not  ufed,  excej  t 
by  thofe  who  are  particularly  attached  to  that  kind  of 
animal  provifion. 

Having  mentioned  thefe  previous  matters  relative  to 
the  fubjedt  in  queflion,  we  (hall  now  proceed  to  defcribe 
the  proper  fignatures  by  which  the  market-woman  may 
make  a judicious  choice  of  fuch  articles  as  lhe  may  have 
occafion  to  provide.  In  doing  this  we  (hall  begin  with 

Beef. 

' IN  making  choice  of  ox-beef,  obferve,  that  if  the 
meat  is  young,  it  will  have  a fine  fmooth  open  grain,  a 
pleafing  carnation  red  colour,  and  be  very  tender.  The 
fat  mud  look  rather  white  than  yellow' ; for  wdien  it  is 
quite  yellow,  the  meat  is  feldom  good.  The  fuet  like- 
wife  mult  be  perfectly  w'hite.  To  know  the  difference 
between  ox,  cow,  and  bull- beef,  attend  to  thefe  parti- 
culars: the  grain  of  cow-beef  is  clofer,  and  the  fat  w’hiter, 
than  that  of  ox-beef,  but  the  lean  is  not  of  fo  bright  a red. 
The  grain  of  bull-beef  is  dill  clofer,  the  tat  hard  and 
skinny,  the  lean  of  a deep  red,  and  gives  a very  ffrong 
and  rank  fcent. 

Million . < 

IN  order  to  know  whether  mutton  is  young  or  not, 
fqueeze  the  fieth  with  your  finger  and  thumb,  and  if  it 
is  young  it  will  feel  tender,  bur  it  old,  hard,  continue 
wrinkled,  and  the  fat  will  be  fibrous,  and  clammy.  1 he 
flefh  of  ewe-mutton  is  paler  than  that  of  the  weather, 
and  the  grain  clofer.  The  grain  of  ram  mutton  is  like- 
wife  clofer,  the  flefh  is  of  a deep  red,  and  the  fat  fpongy. 

Lamb. 

IF  the  eyes  appear  bright  and  full  in  the  head,  it  is 
good;  but  if  they  are  funk  and  wrinkled  it  is  dale.  An- 
other way  of  knowing  this  difference  is,  that  it  the  rein 
in  the  neck  of  the  fore-quarter  appears  of  a fine  blue  co- 
lour 
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Jour  it  is  fredi;  but,  if  green  or  yellow,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  it  is  dale.  You  may  likewife  be  lure  it  is  not  good, 
it  you  find  a faint  difagreeable  fcent  from  the  kidney  in 
the  hind-quarter,  or  if  the  knuckle  feels  limber  on 
touching  it  with  your  fingers. 

Veal 

THOUGH  the  flefh  of  a cow-calf  is  much  whiter 
than  that  of  a bull,  yet  the  flefh  is  not  fo  firm;  but  the 
fillet  of  the  former  is  generally  preferred  on  account  ot 
the  udder.  If  the  head  is  frefh,  the  eyes  will  be  plump ; 
but  if  flale,  they  will  be  funk  and  wrinkled.  If  the  vein 
in  the  fhoulder  is  not  of  a bright  red,  the  meat  is  not 
frefh ; and  if  there  are  any  green  or  yellow  fpots  in  it,  b^ 
adured  it  is  very  bad.  A good  neck  and  bread  will  be 
white  and  dry;  but  if  they  are  clammy,  and  look  green 
or  yellow  at  the  upper  end,  they  are  dale.  The  kidney 
is  the  fooned  apt  to  taint  in  the  loin,  and  if  it  is  dale,  it 
will  be  foft  and  flimy.  If  a leg  is  firm  and  white,  it  is 
good,  but  if  limber,  and  the  dedi  is  dabby,  you  may  be 
allured  it  is  bad. 

Pork. 

IF  pork  is  young,  the  lean  on  being  pinched  with  the 
finger  and  thumb,  will  break,  and  the  fkin'dent,.  If  the 
rind  is  thick,  rough, ..and  cannot  be  eafily  imprefled  with 
the  finger,  it  is  old.  If  the  llefii  is  cool  and  fmooth,  it  is 
frefii;  but  if  clammy,  it  is  tainted;  and,  in  this  cafe,  tfye 
knuckle  is  always  the  word.  There  is  fome  pork  which 
is  called  the  meady,  and  is  very  unwholefome  to  eat;  but 
this  tnay  be  eafily  known  by  the  fat  being  full  of  little 
kernels,  which  is  not  the  cafe  with  good  pork. 

Ilams. 

• / 

IN  order  to  know  whether  a ham  is  fweet,  dick  a 
knife  under  the  bone,  and,  on  fmelling  at  the  knife,  if 
the  nam  is  good,  it  will  have  a pleafant  davour.  If  it 
is  daubed  and  fmeared,  and  has  a dilagreeable  fcent,  it 
is  not  good.  Thofe,  in  general,  turn  out  the  bed  hams, . 
that  are  diort  in  the  hock. 

Yy 
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. Bacon. 

IF  bacon  is  good  the  fat  will  feel  firm,  and  have  a red 
tinge,;  and  the  lean  will  be  of  a 'good  colour,  and  (lick 
clofe  to  the  bone;  but  if  you  obferve  any  yellow  (freaks 
in  the  lean,  it  either  is,  or  will  be  rufty  very  foon.  If 
bacon  is  young,  the  rind  will  be  thin,  but  if  old  it  will 
be  thick. 

Btaion. 

IF  brawn  is  young,  the  rind  will  feel  moderately  ten- 
der, but  it  old,  it  will  be  thick  and  hard.  The  rind  and 
fat  of  barrow  and  fow  are  very  tender. 

Venifon. 

YOUR  choice  of  venifon  mud:  be,  in  a great  mea- 
fure,  dire£led  by  the  fat.  If  the  fat  is  thick,  bright  and 
clear,  the  clefts  fmooth  and  clofe,  it  is  young;  but  if  the 
cleft  is  very  wide  and  tough,  it  fhew'S  it  to  be  old. 
Venifon  will  fird  change  at  the  haunches  and  fhoulders; 
in  order  to  know  which,  run  a knife  into  thofe  parts, 
and  you  will  be  able  to  judge  of  its  newqefs  or  ftaletiefs 
by  its  fweet  or  rank  fcent.  If  it  looks  greenith,  or  is 
inclined  to  have  a very  black  appearance,  depend  upon 
it  it  is  tainted, 

SECT.  II. 

Directions  for  the  proper  Choice  of  different  Kinds  of 

Poultry , <Sfc. 

Turkies. 

THE  moft  certain  fignature  of  knowing  if  a cock 
turkey  be  young  is,  -the  fhortnefs  of  the  fpur,  and  the 
fmooth nefs  and  blacknefs  of  the  legs,  i he  eyes  like- 
wife  will  be  full  and  bright,  and  the  feet  limber  and 
moift;  but  you  mud  carefully  obferve,  that  the  fpurs 
are  not  cut  or  feraped  to  deceive  you,  which  is  an  artifice 
too  frequently  praftifed  by  the  poulterer.  It  a turkey  is 
dale,  the  feet  will  be  dry,  and  the  eves  funk.  1 he  fame 
rule  will  determine,  whether  a hen  turkey  is  trefh  or  dale, 
young  or  old;  with  this  difference,  that  it  die  is  old,  her 
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legs  will  be  rough  and  red  ; if  with  egg,  the  vent  will  be 
foft  and  open ; but  if  the  has  no  eggs,  the  vent  will  be 
hard. 

Cocks  and  liens. 

IF  a cock  is  young,  the  fpurs  will  be  fliort ; but  the 
fame  precaution  is  necelfary  here,  in  that  point,  as  juft 
obferved  in  the  choice  of  turkies.  If  they  are  ftale,  the 
vents  will  be  open  ; but  if  frelh,  clofe  and  hard.  Hens 
are  always  belt  when  full  of  eggs,  and  juft  before  they 
begin  to  lay.  The  combs  and  legs  of  an  old  hen  are 
rough  ; but  in  a young  one  they  are  fmooth.  The 
comb  of  a good  capon  is  very  pale,  its  breafts  remarkably 
fat,  and  it  has  a thick  belly  with  a large  rump. 


Geefe. 

WHEN  a goofe  is  young,  the  bill  and  feet  will  be 
yellow,  with  but  a few  hairs  upon  them  ; but  if  old,  both 
will  look  red.  It  it  is  frefh  the  feet  will  be  limber ; but 
if  old,  they  will  be  ftiff  and  dry.  Green  geefe  are  in 
feafon  from  May  or  June,  till  they  are  three  months  old. 
A ftubble  goofe  will  be  good  till  it  is  five  or  fix  months 
old,  and  fhould  be  picked  dry ; but  green  geefe  fliould 
be  fcalded. 

Ducks. 

THE  legs  of  a frefh-killed  duck  are  limber ; and  if 
it  is  fat,  the  belly  will  be  hard  and  thick.  The  feet  of  a 
ftale  duck  are  dry  and  ftifF.  The  feet  of  a tame  duck 
are  inclining  to  a dusky  yellow,  and  are  thick.  The 
feet  of  a wild  duck  are  fmaller  than  a tame  one,  and  are 
of  a reddifh  colour.  Ducks  mult  be  picked  dry 5 but 
ducklings  fhould  be  fcalded. 

Pigeons. 

THESE  birds,  if  new,  gre  full  and  fat  at  the  vent, 
and  limber-footed ; but  if  the  toes  are  harfh,  the  vent 
loofe,  open  and  green,  they  are  ftale.  If  thev  are  old, 
their  legs  will  be  large  and  red.  The  tame  pigeon  is 
preferable  to  the  wild,  and  fliould  be  large  in  the  body, 
fat  and  tender  5 but  the  wild  pigeon  is  not  fo  fat.  Wood- 
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pigeons  are  much  larger  than  either  wild  or  tame,  but  in 
all  other  refpe&s  like  them. 

1 he  fame  rules  will  hold  good  in  the  choice  of  the 
plover,  field-fare,  lark,  and  other  (mall  birds. 

Pheafants. 

AS  thefe  birds,  as  well  as  partridges  and  woodcocks, 
cannot  be  purchafed,  fo  there  is  no  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing a choice;  but  notwithftanding  this,  as  a great  many 
of  them  are  fent  as  prefents  to  numbers  of  families 
in  London,  it  may  not  be  improper  for  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  the  cook,  to  point  out  the  difference  between 
thofe  which  are  frefii  and  young,  and  thofe  that  are  other- 
wife. 

The  cock-pheafant  has  fpurs,  which  the  hen  has  not ; 
and  the  hen  is  mod  valued  when  with  egg-.  The  fpurs 
of  a young  cock-pheafant  are  fliort  and  blunt,  or  round, 
but  if  he  is  old,  they  are  long  and  fharp.  If  the  vent  of 
the  hen  is  open  and  green,  the  is  dale,  and  when  rubbed 
hard  with  the  finger,  the  skin  will  peel.  If  the  is  with 
egg,  the  vent  will  be  foft. 

Partridges. 

IF  thefe  birds  are  young,  the  legs  will  be  yellowifh, 
and  the  bill  of  a dark  colour.  If  they  are  frefb,  the  vent 
will  be  firm  ; but  if  fiale,  it  will  look  greenifh,  and  the 
skin  will  peel  when  rubbed  with  the  finger.  If  they  are 
old,  the  bill  will  be  white,  and  the  legs  blue. 

Woodcocks. 

THESE  are  birds  of  paflage,  and  are  found  in  Eng- 
land only  ih  the  winter.  They  are  bed  about  a fort- 
night or  three  weeks  after  their  fird  appearance,  when 
they  have  reded  from  their  long  paflage  over  the  ocean. 
If  they  are  fat,  they  will  feel  firm  and  thick,  which  is  a 
proof  of  their  good  condition.  The  vent  will  alfo  be 
thick  and  hard,  and  the  vein  of  fat  will  run  by  the  fide  of 
the  bread;  but  a lean  one  will  feel  thin  in  the  vent.  If 
newly  killed,  its  feet  will  be  limber,  and  the  head  and 
throat  clean;  but  if  dale,  the  contrary. 
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ITares. 

IF  a hare  is  old,  the  claws  will  be  blunt  and  rugged, 
the  ears  dry  and  tough,  and  the  cleft  wide  and  large 
but,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  claws  are  fmooth  and  (harp, 
the  ears  tear  eafily,  and  the  cleft  in  the  lip  is  not  much 
fpread,  it  is  young.  The  body  will  be  ftiff,  and  the  flefh 
pale,  if  newly  killed;  but,  if  the  flefh  is  turning  black, 
and  the  body  limber,  it  is  flale;  though  hares  are  not  al- 
ways coniidered  as  the  worfe  for  being  kept  till  they  have 
a ftrongifh  {cent.  The  principal  diftin&ion  between  a 
hare  and  a leveret  is,  that  the  leveret  fliould  have  a knob, 
or  fmail  bone,  near  the  foot,  on  its  tore-leg,  which  a 
hare  has  not. — The  longer  a hare  is  kept  before  dreffed, 
the  more  tender  will  be  the  flefh. 


Rabbits. 

IF  a rabbit  is  old,  -the  claws  will  be  very  rough  and 
long,  and  there  will  be  grey  hares  intermixed  with  the 
wool ; but-  the  wool  and  the  claws  will  be  fmooth,  when 
yoijng.  If  it  is  flale,  it  will  be  limber,  and  the  flefh  will 
look  bluifli,  with  a kind  of  flime  upon  it;  but  if  frelh, 
it  will  be  ftiff,  and  the  flefh  white  and  dry. 

1 

SECT.  III. 


Directions  for  the  proper  Choice  of  different  Kinds  of 

Fifn , Me. 


IN  oider  to  know  whether  fifh  is  frefh  or  flale,  the 
general  rule  to  be  noticed  in  all  kinds  is,  by  obfervin^ 
the  colour  of  the  gills,  which  fliould  be  of  a lively  red  ; 

hether  they  are  hard,  or  eafily  to  be  opened  ; the  pro- 
jection or  indention  of  their  ?yes,  the  ftiffhefs  or  limber- 
nels  ot  their  fins,  and  by  the  feent  from  their  gills. 

Turbot. 


IF  a turbot  is  good,  it  will  be  thick  and  Dlump,  an 

theiu!  ‘^0  ‘flyeHovvrfh  white ; but  if  they'appear  thi 
and  bluifh,  they  are  not  good.  Turbot  are  in' lcafon  th 
greateft  paitof  the  fummer. 


Cod. 
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Cod . 

THIS  fifh,  if  perfectly  fine  and  frefh,.  fhould  be  very 
thick  at  the  neck,  the  Heft  white  and  firm,  and  of  a 
bright  dear  colour,  and  the  gills  red.  If  they  appear 
flabby,  they  are  ftale,  and  will  not  have  their  proper  fla- 
vour. The  proper  feafon  for  them  is,  from  about  Chrift- 
mas  to  Lady-day. 

Soles. 

IF  foies  are  good,  they  will  be  thick  and  firm,  and 
the  belly  of  a fine  cream-colour;  but  if  they  are  flabby, 
or  incline  to  a bluifh  white,  they  are  not  good.  The’ 
proper  feafon  for  foies  is  about  Midfummer. 

Skate. 

IF  this  fifh  is  perfe&ly  good  and  fweet,  the  flefh  will 
look  exceeding  white,  and  be  thick  and  firm.  One  in- 
convenience is  particularly  attendant  on  this  fifh,  and  that 
is,  if  too  frefh,  it  will  eat  very  tough;  and  if  ftale,  they 
produce  fo  ftrong  a fcent  as  to  be  very  difagreeable ; fo 
that  fojme  judgment  is  neceflary  to  drefs  them  in  pro- 
per time. 

Her  'rings. 

IF  herrings  are  frefh,  the  gills  will  be  of  a fine  red, 
and  the  whole  fifh  ftiff  and  very  bright;  but  if  the  gills 
are  of  a faint  colour,  the  fifh  limber  and  wrinkled,  they 
are  bad.  The  goodncfs  of  pickled  herrings  is  known  by 
their  being  fat,  flefhy  and  w'hite.  Red  Herrings,  if 
good,  will  be  large,  firm  and  dry.  They  fhould  be  full 
of  roe  or  melt,  and  the  outfides  of  a fine  yellow.  Thofe 
that  have  the  fkin  or  fcales  w rinkled  on  the  back  wdll 
turn  out  preferable  to  thofe  whofe  fcales  are  very  broad, 
the  diftindfion  between  which  is  fufficiently  obvious. 

Salmon'. 

THE  flefli  of  falmon,  when  new,  is  of  a fine  red, 
and  particularly  fo  at  the  gills;  the  fcales  fhould  be  bright, 
and  the  fifh  very  ftiff.  The  fpring  is  the  proper  feafon 
for  this  fill),  which,  in  its  nature,  is  both  lufcious  and 
pleafant  flavoured. 
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Trout.. 

THIS  is  a mofl:  beautiful  and  excellent  frefh-water 
fi  1I1 ; but  the  beft  are  thofe  that  are  red  and  yellow.  The 
females  are  mofl  in  efteern,  and  are  known  by  having  a 
final ler  head,  and  deeper  body  than  the  male.  They  are 
in  high  feafon  the  latter  end  of  June;  and  their  frefh- 
nefs  may  be  known  by  the  rules  already  given  for  that 
purpofe,  in  the  introduction  to  this  feCtion. 

Tench. 

IN  order  to  eat  this  fifli  in  perfection,  they  fhould  be 
drefTed  alive;  but  if  they  are  dead  examine  the  gills, 
which  fhould  be  red  and  hard  to  open,  the  eyes  bright 
and  the  body  firm  and  fliff,  if  frefh.  Thefe  are  in  ge- 
neral covered  with  a kind  of  (limy  matter,  which,  if  clear 
and  bright,  is  a proof  of  their  being  good.  This  flimy 
matter  may  be  eafily  removed,  by  rubbing  them  with  a 
little  fait. 

Smelts. 

WHEN  thefe  are  frelh,  they  are  of  a fine  filver  hue, 
very  firm,  and  have  a particular  ftrong  feent,  greatly  re  - 
fembling  that  of  a cucumber  when  pared. 

Flounders. 

THIS  is  both  a fait  and  frefh  water  fifli,  and  fhould 
be  drefTed  as  Toon  as  poffible  after  being  dead.  When 
frefh  and  fine,  they  are  fliff,  their  eyes  bright  and  full 
and  their  bodies  thick. 

Sturgeon. 

THE  flefh  of  a good  fturgeon  is  very  white,  with  a 
few  blue  veins,  the  grain  even,  the  fkin  tender,  good  co- 
loured, and  foft.  All  the  veins  and  griftles  fhould  be 
blue  ; for  when  thefe  are  brown  or  yellow,  the  fkin  harfii, 
tough,  and  dry,  the  fifli  is  bad.  It  has  a pleafant  fmell 
when  good,  but  a very  difagreeable  one  when  bad.  It 
fhould  alfo  cut  firm  without  crumbling.  The  females 
are  as  full  of  roe  as  our  carp,  which  is  taken  out  and 
fpread  upon  a table,  beat  flat,  and  fprinkled  with  lalt ; 
k is  then  dried  in  the  air  and  fun,  and  afterwards  in 
ovens,  It  fhould  be  of  a ^eddifl.i  brown  colour,  and 

very 
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very  dry.  I his  is  called  cavicre,  and  is  eaten  with  oil 
and  vinegar. 

Eels. 

THE  bed,  and  mod  greatly  edeemed,  is  tj^e  Thames 
diver  eel,  and  the  word  are  thofe  brought  by  the  Dutch, 
and  fold  at  Billingsgate-market.  They  thould  be  dreded 
alive,  and,  except  the  time  of  the  very  hot  months  in 
the  dimmer,  are  in  feafon  all  the  year. 

' Lobjlcrs. 

IF  a lobder  is  fredi,  the  tail  will  be  ftiff,  and  pull  up 
with  a fpring;  but  if  it  is  dale,  the  tail  will  be  flabby, 
and  have  no  fpring  in  it.  This  rule,  however,  concerns 
lobders  that  are  boiled  ; but  it  is  much  better  to  buy 
them  alive,  and  boil  them  yourfelf,  taking  care  that  they 
are  not  fpent  by  too  long  keeping.  If  they  have  not  been 
long  taken,  the  claws  will  have  a quick  and  drong  mo- 
tion upon  fqueezing  the  eyes,  and  the  heavied  are  edeem- 
ed the  bed.  The  cock-lobder  is  known'  by  the  narrow 
back  part  of  his  tail.  The  two  uppermod  fins  within 
his  tail,  are  did'  and  hard  ; but  thofe  of  the  hen  are  foft, 
and  the  tail  broader.  The  male,  though  generally  fmal- 
ler  than  the  female,  has  the  higher  flavour,  the  flefli  is 
firmer,  and  the- body  of  a redder  colour,  when  boiled. 

Oyjlers. 

AMONG  the  various  kinds  of  this  fifh,  thofe  called 
the  native  Milton  are  exceeding  fine,  and  by  far  the  fatted 
and  whited.  But  thofe  mod  edeemed  are,  the  Colchef- 
ter,  Py fleet,  and  Milford  oyflers.  When  they  are  alive, 
and  in  full  vigour,  they  will  clofe  fad  upon  the  knife  on 
opening,  and  let  go  as  foon  as  they  are  wounded  in  the 
body. 

Prawns  and  Shrimps. 

THESE  fifli  give  an  excellent  feent  when  in  perfec- 
tion, which  may  be  known  by  their  firmnefs?  and  the 
tails  turning  diffly  inwards.  When  fredi,  their  colour  is 
very  bright  but  when  dale,  their  tales  grow  limber,  the 
brightnefs  of  their  colour  goes  off,  and  they  become  paie 

and  clammy.  _ ' 
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Butter. 

THE  greateft  care  is  necefTary  in  buying  this  article 
to  avoid  being  deceived.  You  muft  not  truft  to  the 
tafte  the  fellers  give  you,  as  they  will  frequently  give  you 
a tafte  of  one  lump  and  fell  you  another.  On  choofing 
fait  butter,  truft  rather  to  your  fmell  than  tafte,  by  put- 
ting a knite  into  it,  and  applying  it  to  yournofe.  If  the 
butter  is  in  a cask,  have  it  unhooped,  and  thruft  in  your 
knife,  between  the  ft'aves,  into  the  middle  of  it ; for  by 
the  artful  mode  of  package,  and  the  ingenuity  oi  thofe 
who  fend  it  from  the  country,  the  butter  on  the  top  pf 
the  cask  is  often  much  better. than  the  middle. 

Checfc. 

BEFORE  you  purchafe  this  article,  take  particular 
notice  of  the  coat,  or  rind.  If  the  cheefe  is  old,  with  a 
rough  and  ragged  coat,  or  dry  at  top,  you  may  expedt 
to  find  little  worms  or  n -'res  in  it.  If  it  is  moift,  fpungy, 
or  full  of  holes,  there  will  be  reafon  to  fufpeft  it  is 
maggotty.  Whenever  you  perceive  any  perithed  places 
on  the  outfide,  be  fare  to  probe  the  bottom  of  them  ; 
for,  though  the  hole  in  the  coat  may  be  but  fmall,  the 
- perifhed  part  within  may  be  confiderable. 

figgs- 

TO  judge  properly  of  an  egg,  put  the  greater  end  to 
yourtongue,  and  if  it  feels  warm,  it  is  new;  but  if  cold, 
it  is  ftale ; and  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  or  cold 
there  is  in  the  egg,  you  will  judge  of  its  ftalenefs  Prnew- 
nefs.  Another  method  is  this : hold  it  up"  againft  the 
fun  or  a candle,  and  if  the  yolk  appears  round,  and  the 
white  clear  and  fair,  it  is  a mark  of  its  goodnefs;  but  if 
the  yolk  is  broken,  and  the  white  cloudy  or  muddy,  the 
egg  is  a bad  one.  Some  people,  in  order  to  try  the  good- 
nels  of  an  egg,  put  it  into  a pan  of  cold  water;  in  this 
cafe,  the  frelher  the  egg  is,  the  fooner  it  will  fink  to  the 
bottom  ; it  it  is  addled  or  rotten,  it  will  fwim  on  the 
furface  of  the  water. 

1 he  beft  method  of  preferving  eggs,  is  to  keep  them 
in  meal  or  bran ; though  fomc  place  them  in  wood-athes, 
• X.  ' Z z with 
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with  their  fmall  ends  downwards.  When  ne'ceflity obliges  * 
you  to  keep  them  for  any  length  of  time,  the  bell  way 
will  be  to  bury  them  in  fait,  which  will  preferve  them  in 
almoft  any  climate;  but  the  fooncr  an  egg  is  ufed,  the 
better. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

THE  ART  OF  CARTING. 

« 

NrOTHlNG  can  be  more  difagreeable  to  a perfon 
who  is  placed  at  the  head  ot  a table,  and  whofe 
bufinefs  it  is  to  pay  the  necefiary  honours  to  guefis  in- 
vited, than  to  be  defeftive  in  not  being  properly  able  to 
carve  the  different  articles  provided.  From  the  want  of 
knowledge  in  this  particular,  :-t  muff  naturally  become 
no  lefs  painful  to  the  perfon  who  undertakes  the  talk, 
than  uncomfortable  to  thofe  who  are  waiting  for  the 
compliment  of  being  ferved.  Abilities  and  dexterity  in 
this  art  are  ffriking  qualifications  in  the  eyes  of  every 
company,  and  are  material  inftruments  of  forming  the 
necefiary  and  polite  graces  of  the  table. 

The  inftrudions  here  laid  down  by  words,  are  mate- 
rially enlivened  by  the  reprefentations  of  the  refpedive 
articles  defcribed,  fo  that  the  young  and  inexperienced 
mav,  by  proper  attention  to  the  defcription,'  and  reference 
to  the  plates,  foon  make  themfelves  proficients  in  this 
ufeful  and  polite  art. 

We  ffiall  commence  the  fubje£t  with  defcmbing  the 
method  of  carving. 

A Roajl  Fowl . — See  Plate  I. 

IN  this  plate  the  fowl  is  placed  in  the  center,  and  i9 
reprefented  as  lying  on  its  tide,  with  one  of  the  legs, 
wings  and  neck-bone,  taken  off’.  Whether  the  fowl  is 
roafted  or  boiled,  it  muff  be  cut  up  in  the  fame  manner. 
A roafted  fowl  is  fent  to  table  nearly  in  the  fame  manner 
as  a pheafant,  excepting  that  the  pheafant  has  the  head 
tucked  under  one  cf  the  wings,  whereas  the  fowl  has  the 
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head  cut  off  before  it  is  dreffed.  In  a boiled  fowl  (which 
is  reprefented  in  the  fame  plate)  the  legsare  bent  inwards-, 
and  tucked  into  the  belly;  but,  previous  to  its  being  font 
to  table,  the  fkewers  are  withdrawn.  The  moft  conve- 
nient method  of  cutting  up  a fowl  is  to  lay  it  on  your 
plate,  and,  as  you  leparate  the  joints,  in  the  line  ci,b,d , 
put  them  int6  the  difn. 

The  legs,  wings,  and  merry-thought  being  removed, 
the  next  thing  is  to  cut  off  the  neck-bones.  1 his  is 
done  by  putting  in  the  knife  at  g,  and  palling  it  under 
the  long  broad  part  of  the  bone  in  the  line  g b,  then  lilt- 
ing it  up,  and  breaking  off  the  end  of  the  fhorter  part  ot 
the  bone,  which  cleaves  to  the  bread  bone.  All  the 
parts  being  thus  feparated  from  the  carcafe,  divide  the 
bread  from  the  back,  by  cutting  through  the  tender  ribs 
on  each  bde,  from  the  neck  quite  down  to  the  vent  or 
tail.  Then  lay  the  back  upwards  on  your  plate,  fix  your 
fork  under  the  rump,  and  laying  the  edge  of  your  knife 
in  the  line  b,  c,  c,  and  prcffing  it  down,  lift  up  the  tail  or 
lower  part  of  the  back,  and  it  will  readily  divide  with 
the  help  of  your  knife  in  the  line  b,  e,  c.  In  the  next 
place,  lay  the  lower  part  of  the  back  upwards  in  your 
plate,  with  the  rump  from  you,  and  cut  off  the  fide- 
bones,  (or  fidefmen,  as  they  are  generally  called)  by- 
forcing  the  knife  through  the  rump-bone,  in  the  line  e,  f, 
when  your  fowl  will  be  completely  cut  up. 

Boiled  Fowl. — Sed  Plate  I. 

WE  have  before  obferved,  that  a boiled  fowl  is  cut  up 
in  the  fame  manner  as  one  roafted.  In  the  reprefentation 
of  this  the  fowl  is  complete,  whereas  in  that  part  of  the 
other  it  is  in  part  differed.  Thofe  parts,  which  are 
generally  confidered  as  the  moft  prime  are,  the  Nvings 
• bread,  and  merry-thought,  and  next  to  thefe,  the  neck- 
bones,  and  fidefmen.  The  legs  of  boiled  fowls  are  more 
tender  than  thofe  that  are  roafted  ; but  every  part  of  a 
chicken  is  good  and  juicy.  As  the  thigh  bones  of  a 
chicken  are  very  tender,  and  eafily  broken  with  the  teeth, 
the  griftles  and  marrow  render  them  very  delicate.  In 
the  boiled  fowl  the  leg  fhould  be  feparated  from  the 
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drum-flick,  at  the  joint,  which  is  eafily  done,  if  the 
knife  is  introduced  in  the  hollow,  and  the  thigh-bone 
turned  back  from  the  leg- bone. 

Partridge. — See  Plate  T. 

THE  partridge  is  here  reprefented  as  juft  taken  from 
the  fpit ; but  before  it  is  ferved  up,  the  lkewers  muff  be 
•withdrawn.  It  is  cut  up  in  the  fame  manner  as  a fowk 
The  wings  muff  be  taken  off  in  the  lines  a,  b,  and  the 
merry-thought  in  the  line  c,  d.  The  prime  parts  of  a 
partridge  are,  the  wings,  bread,  and  merry-thought. 
1 he  wing  is  coniidered  as  the  beft,  and  the  tip  of  it 
reckoned  the  moff  delicate  morfel  of  the  whole. 

Pigeons. — See  Plate  I. 

HERE  are  the  reprefentations  of  two,  the  one  with 
the  back  uppermoft,  and  the  other  with  the  breaft. 
That  with  the  back  uppermoft  is  marked  No.  1.  and 
that  with  the  breaft,  No.  2.  Pigeons  are  fometimes  cut 
up  in  the  fame  manner  as  chickens.  But  as  the  lower 
part,  with  the  thigh,  is  in  general  moff  preferred,  and  as, 
from  its  fmall  fize,  half  a one  is  not  too  much  for  molt: 
appetites,  they  are  feldom  carved  now,  otherwife  than 
by  fixing  the  fork  at  the  point  a,  entering  the  knife  juft 
before  it,  and  dividing  the  pigeon  into  two,  cutting  away 
in  the  lines  a,  b,  and  a,  c,  No.  1,  at  the  fame  time 
bringing  the  knife  out  at  the  back,  in  the  dire£tion  a,  b, 
and  a,  c,  No.  2. 

A Phcafant.- — See  Plate  II. 

In  the  reprefentation  here  given,  the  bird  appears  in 
a proper  flate  for  the  fpit,  with  the  head  tucked  under 
one  of  the  wings.  When  laid  in  the  difh,  the  lkew’ers 
drawn,  and  the  bird  carried  to  table,  it  muff  be  carved  as 
follows:  fix  your  fork  in  that  part  of  the  breaft  where 
the  two  dots  are  marked,  by  which  means  you  will  have 
a full  command  of  the  bird,  and  can  turn  it  as  you  think 
proper.  Slice  down  the  bread  in  the  lines  a , b,  and  then 
proceed  to  take  off  the  leg  on  one  fide,  in  the  direflion 
d,  e,  or  in  the  circular  dotted  line  b , d.  This  done,  cut 
off  the  wing  on  the  fame  fide,  in  the  line  c,  d.  When 
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you  have  feparated  the  leg  and  wing  on  one  fide,  do  the 
fame  on  the  other,  and  then  cut  off,  or  feparate  from  the 
bread- bone,  on  each  fide  of  the  bread,  the  parts  you  be- 
fore fliced  or  cut  down.  Be  very  attentive  in  taking  off 
the  wing.  Cut  it  in  the  notch  ay  for  if  you  cut  too  near 
the  neck,  as  at  g,  you  will  find  yourfelf  interrupted  by 
the  neck-bone,  from  whence  the  wing  mud  be  feparated. 
Having  done  this,  cut  off  the  merry-thought  in  the  line 
/,  g>  by  pading  the  knife  under  it  towards  the  neck. 
With  refpeft  to  the  remaining  parts  they  are  to  be  cut  up 
in  the  fame  manner  as  directed  for  a road  fowl. — The 
parts  mod  admired  in  a pheafant  are,  fird,  the  bread, 
then  the  wings,  and  next  the  merry-thought. 

A Goofe. — See  Plate  II. 

LET  the  neck-end  lie  before  you,  and  begin  by  cut- 
ting two  or  three  long  dices,  on  each  fide  the  bread,  in 
the  lines  a , b,  quite  to  the  bone.  Cut  thefe  dices  from 
the  bone,  then  take  off  the  leg,  turning  the  goofe  up 
on  one  fide,  putting  the  fork  through  the  fmall  end  of 
the  leg  bone,  and  preding  it  clofe  to  the  body,  which 
when  the  knife  has  entered  at  d,  will  eadly  raife  the  joint. 
Then  pafs  the  knife  under  the  leg  in  the  direction  d,  e. 
If  the  leg  hangs  to  the  carcafe  at  the  joint  e,  turn  it  back 
with  the  fork,  and,  if  the  goofe  is  young,  it  will  eadly 
feparate.  Having  removed  the  leg,  proceed  to  take  off 
the  wing,  by  pading  the  fork  through  the  fmall  end  of 
the  pinion,  preding  it  clofe  to  the  body,  and  entering 
the  knife  at  the  notch  c,  and  pading  it  under  the  wing  in 
the  direction  c,  d.  This  is  a very  nice  thing  to  hit,  and 
can  only  be  acquired  by  praftice.  When  you  have 
taken  off  the  leg  and  wing  on  one  fide,  do  the  fame  on 
the  other.  Then  cut  od'  the  apron  in  the  line  ft  e,  g , 
having  done  which  take  off  the  merry-thought  in  the  line 
i,  h.  All  the  other  parts  are  to  be  taken  off  in  the  fame 
manner  as  directed  for  the  fowl.  A goofe  is  feldom 
quite  difle&ed,  unlefs  the  company  is  very  large,  in 
which  cafe  the  above  method  mud  be  purfued. 

I he  parts  of  a goofe  mod  edeemed  are,  the  dices  from 
the  bread ; the  defhy  part  of  the  wing,  which  may  be 
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divided  from  the  pinion;  the  thigh-bone  (or  drumffick  , 
as  it  is  called)  the  pinion,  and  the  fide-bones.  If  fage 
and  onion  are  put  into  the  body  of  the  goofe  (which  is 
by  molt  approved  of)  when  you  have  cut  oft'  the  limbs, 
draw  it  out  with  a fpoon  at  the  place  from  whence  the 
apron  is  taken,  and  mix  it  with  the  gravy,  which  fhould 
firft  be  poured  boiling  hot  into  the  body  of  the  goofe. 
Some  people  are  particularly  fond  of  the  rump,  which 
after  being  nicked  with  a knife,  is  peppered  and  falted, 
and  then  broiled  till  it  is  of  a nice  light  brown;  and  this 
is  diftingui (lied  by  the  epithet  a clcvil.  The  fame  is  like- 
wife  done  by  the  rump  of  a turkey'. 

A Hare. — See  Plate  II. 

THERE  are  two  w-ays  of  cutting  up  a hare,  but  the 
belt  and  readied  way  is,  to  put  the  point  of  the  knife 
under  the  fhoulder  at  g,  and  cut  through  all  the  way 
down  to  the  rump, -on  one  fide  of  the  back- bone,  in  the 
line  g,  h.  When  you  have  done  this,  cut  it  in  the  fame 
manner  on  the  other  fide,  at  an  equal  didance  from  ihe 
back-bone,  by  which  means  the  body  will  be  nearly 
divided  into  three.  You  may  now  cut  the  back  through 
the  fpine  or  back-bone,  into  feveral  fmall  pieces,  more 
or  lefs,  in  the  lines  i,  Jc.  The  back  is  by  far  the  tendered  ■ 
part,  fulled  of  gravy,  and  edeemed  the  mod  deticate. 
When  you  help  a perfon  to  a part  of  the  back,  you  mud 
give  with  it  a fpoonful  of  pudding,  with  which  the  belly 
is  duffed,  below  the  letters  k,  and  which  may  now  be 
eadly  got  at.  Having  feparated  the  legs  from  the  back- 
bone, they  are  eadly  cut  from  the  belly.  The  Hedi  of 
the  leg  is  next  in  edimation  to  the  back;  but' the  meat 
. is  clofer,  firmer,  and  lefs  juicy.  I he  thou Iders  mud  be 
cut  off  in  the  circular  dotted  line  e,f,  g.  In  a large  hare 
a whole  leg  is  too  much  to  be  given  to  any  perfon  at  one 
time,  it  fliould  therefore  be  divided.  The  bed  part  of 
tfe  leg  is  the  defhy  part  of  the  thigh  at  //,  which  dipuld 
be  cut  off.  Some  people  are  fond  of  the  head,  brains, 
and  bloody  part  of  the  neck.  But  before  you  begin  to 
diffefd  the  head,  cut  off  the  ears  at  the  roots,  as  many 
people  are  fond  of  them  when  they  are  roaded  crilp. 

The 
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The  head  mud  then  be  divided  in  this  manner:  put  it 
on  a clean  pewter-plate,  fo  as  to  have  it  under  hand, 
and  turning  the  note  towards  you,  hold  it  fteady.with  your 
fork,  fo  that  it  may  not  flip  from  under  the  knife,  'iou 
muft  then  put  the  point  of  the  knife  into  the  fkull  be- 
tween the  ears,  and  by  forcing  it  down,  as  foon  as  it  has 
made  its  wav,  the  head  may  be  eatily  divided  into  two, 
by  forcing  the  knife,  with  fome  degree  of  drength,  quite 
down  through  the  nofe  to  a. 

The  method  of  cutting  up  a hare  as  here  laid  down, 
can  only  be  effected  when  the  hare  is  young.  If  it  is  an 
old  one,  the  bed  method  is,  to  put  your  knife  pretty 
clofe  to  the  back-bone,  and  cut  off  the  leg;  but,  as  the 
hip-bone  will  be  in  your  way,  turn  the  back  of  the  hare 
towards  you,  and  endeavour  to  hit  the  joint  between  the 
hip  and  the  thigh-bone.  When  you  have  feparated  one, 
cut  off  the  other;  and  then  cut  a long  narrow  flice  or  two 
on  each  fide  of  the  back-bone,  in  the  direction  g,  h. 
Then  divide  the  back-bone  into  two,  three,  or  more 
parts,  palling  your  knife  between  the  feveral  joints  of 
the  back,  all  which,  by  a little  attention  and  patience, 
may  be  readily  effected. 

Haunch  of  Venifon. — See  Plate  III. 

FIRST  cut  it  acrofs  down  to  the  bone,  in  the  line 
h,  c,  a , then  turn  the  difh  with  the  end  d towards  you, 
put  in  the  point  of  the  knife  at  c,  and  cut  it  down  as 
deep  as  you  can  in  the  direction  c,  cl,  fo  that  the  two 
ftrok'es  will  then  form  the  refemblance  of  the  letter  T. 
Having  cut  it  thus,  you  may  cut  as  many  dices  as  are 
neceffary,  according  to  the  number  of  the  company,  cut- 
ting them  either  on  the  right  or  left.  As  the  fat  lies 
deeper  on  the  left  between  d and  a,  thofe  who  are  fond 
ot  tat  (as  is  the  cafe  with  mod  admirers  of  venifon)  the 
bed  flavoured  and  fatted  dices  will  be  found  on  the  left 
of  the  line  e,  d,  fuppoling  the  end  d turned  towards  you. 
in  cutting  the  dices,  remember  that  they  mud  not  be  ei- 
ther too  thick  or  too  thin.  With  each  dice  of  lean  add 
a proper  proportion  of  fat,  and  put  a fufficient  quantity 
of  gravy  into  each  plate.  Currant  jelly  diould  always  be 
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on  the  table  for  thofe  who  choofe  it.  Indeed,  this  is 
generally  ufed  by  moil. 

A Fore-quarter  of  Lamb.— See  Plate  III. 

THIS  joint *is  always  roafled,  and  when  it  comes  to 
table,  before  you  can  help  any  one,  you  muff  feparate 
the  fhoulder  from  the  breaft  and  ribs  (or  what  is  by  fome 
called  the  coafl)  by  paffing  the  knife  under,  in  the  direc- 
tion c,  g,  d,  e.  I he  llioulder  being  then  taken  off,  the 
juice  of  a lemon,  or  Seville  orange,  fhould  be  fqueezed 
upon  the  part  it  was  taken  from,  a little  fait  added,  and 
the  fhoulder  replaced.  The  griftlv  part  muff  then  be 
feparated  from  the  ribs  in  the  line/,  g,  and  then  all  the 
preparatory  bufinefs  to  ferving  will  be  done.  The  ribs 
are  generally  mod  effeemed,  and  one,  two  or  more,  may 
be  eafily  feparated  from  the  reff,  in  the  line  a , b-,  but,  to 
thofe  who  prefer  the  griftly  part,  a piece  or  two  may  be 
cut  off  in  the  lines  h,  i,  &c.  If  you  fhould  have  a fore- 
quarter of  grafs-lamb  that  runs  large,  the  fhoulder  when 
cut  off,  mull  be  put  into  another  difh,  and  carved  in  the 
fame  manner  as  a fhoulder  of  mutton. — See  Plate  IV. 

A Pig. — See  Plate  III. 

A PTG  is  feldom  fent  whole  to  table,  but  is  ufually 
cut  up  by  the  cook,  who  takes  off  the  head,  fplits  the 
body  down  the  back,  and  garniflies  the  difh  with  the 
chops  and  ears. 

Before  you  help  any  pne  at  table,  firft  feparate  the 
fhoulders  from  the  carcafe,  and  then  the  legs,  according 
to  the  diredion  given  by  the  dotted  line  c,  d,  e.  The 
mod  delicate  part  of  a pig  is  that  about  the  neck,  which 
may  be  cut  off  in  the  line/,  g.  The  next  befl  parts  are 
the  ribs,  which  may  be  divided  in  the  line  a , b,  £kc.  and 
the  others  are  pieces  cut  from  the  legs  and  fhoulders. 
Indeed,  the  bones  of  a pig  are  little  elfe  than  griftle,  fo 
that  it  may  be  cut  in  any  part  without  the  leaf!  difficulty. 
It  produces  fuch  a variety  of  delicate  bits,  that  the  fan- 
cies of  mod  may  be  readily  gratified. 

Shoulder  of  Mutton. — Plate  IV. 

THIS  is  a very  fine  joint,  and  by  many  preferred  to 
the  leg,  it  being  very  full  of  gravy,  if  properly  roafled, 
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and  producing  many  nice  bits.  The  figure  No.  1.  re- 
prefents  it  as  laid  in  the  dilh  with  the  back  uppermod. 
When  it  is  firft  cut,  it  fhould  be  in  the  hollow  part  of  it, 
in  the  dire&ion  a , b,  and  the  knife  fhould  be  palled  deep 
to  the  bone.  The  gravy  will  then  run  fall  into  the  dilb, 
the  part  will  immediately  open,  and  many  fine  dices  will 
be  readily  cut  from  it.  The  prime  part  of  the  fat  lies  on 
the  outer-edge,  and  is  to  be  cut  out  in  thin  dices  in  the 
direction  e,f.  If  many  are  at  table,  and  the  hollow  pait 
cut  in  the  line  a,  b,  is  eaten,  dome  very  good  and  deli- 
cate dices  may  be  cut  out  on  each  fide  the  ridge  of  ihe 
blade-bone,  in  the  directions  c,  d.  The  line  between 
thefe  two  dotted  lines,  is  that  in  the  direction  of  which 
the  edge,  or  ridge  of  the  blade-bone  lies,  and  cannot  be 
cut  acrofs. 

No.  2.  reprefents  the  under-fide,  where  there  are  two 
parts  very  full  of  gravy,  and  fuch  as  many  prefer  to  me 
upper-fide.  One  is  a deep  cut,  in  the  direction  g , h,  ac- 
companied with  fat,  and  the  other  all  lean,  in  a line  fiom 
i to  k.  The  parts  above  the  thank  are  coarfe  and  dry  ; 
but  yet  fome  prefer  thefe  to  the  rich  and  mofe  juicy  parts. 

A Saddle  of  Mutton. — Plate  IV. 

THIS  is  by  fome  called  a chine  of  mutton,  and  con- 
fids  of  the  two  loins  together,  the  back-bone  running 
down  the  middle  to  the  tail.  When  you  carve  it  you 
mud  cut  a long  flice  in  either  of  the  flefhy  parts,  on  the 
fide  of  the  back-bone,  in  the  directions  a , b.  There  is 
feldom  any  great  length  of  tail  left  on,  but  if  it  is  fent  up 
with  the  tail,  many  will  be  fond  of  it,  and  it  may  be 
eafily  divided  into  feveral  pieces,  by  cutting  between  the 
joints  of  the  tail,  which  are  about  an  inch  apart. 

A Cod's  Head. — Plate  V. 

FISH  in -general  requires  very  little  carving,  the 
flefhy  parts  being  thofe  principally  efteemed.  A cod’s 
head  and  fhoulders,  when  in  feafon,  and  properly  boiled, 
is  a very  genteel  and  handfome  difh.  When  cut,  it 
fhould  be  done  with  a fpoon  fifh-trowel,  and  the  parts 
about  the  back-bone  on  the  fhoulders  are  the  mod  firm 
X*  3 A and 
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and  bed.  Take  off  a piece  quite  down  to  the  bone,  in 
the  dire£tion  a,  b,  c,  d,  putting  in  the  fpoon  at  a , c,  and 
with  each  dice  of  fidi  give  a piece  of  the  round,  which 
lies  underneath  the  back-bone  and  lines  if,  the  meat  of 
which  is  thin  and  a little  darker  coloured  than  the  body 
of  the  fifh  itfelf,  this  may  be  got,  by  palling  a knife  or 
fpoon' underneath,  in  the  direction  d,f  About  the  head 
are  many  delicate  parts,  fome  fine  kernels,  and  a great 
deal  of  the  jelly  kind.  The  jelly  part  lies  about  the  jaw, 
bones,  and  the  firm  parts  within  the  head.  Some  are 
fond  of  the  palate,  and  others  the  tongue,  which  like- 
wife  may  be  got,  by  putting  a fpoon  into  the  mouth,  in 
the  direction  of  the  line  e. 

A Piece  of  boiled  Salmon. — Plate  V. 

THE  fatteft  and  richeft  part  of  falrnon  is  the  belly  ; 
it  is  therefore  cuftomary  to  give  to  thofe  who  like  both 
a thin  dice  of  each;  the  one  cut  out  of  the  belly  in  the 
dire&ion  c,  d,  the  other  out  of  the  back  in  the  line  a , b. 
Mod  people  who  are  fond  of  falrnon  generally  like  the 
(kin,  fb  that,  the  dices  mud  be  cut  thin  with  the  Ik'in 

on.  \ 

A Mackarel. — Plate  V. 

SLIT  the  fidr  all  along  the  back  in  the  line  a,  e}  b , 
and  take  off  the  whole  fide,  as  far  as  the  line  b,  c,  not 
too  near  the  head,  as  the  meat  above  the  gills  is  gene- 
rally black  and  ill  fiavoured.  The  roe  of  a male  fifh 
is  foft,  but  that  of  the  female  is  hard,  and  full  of  fmall 
eggs. 

A Half  Calf’s- Head. 

IN  carving  this  begin  by  cutting  the  flefli  quite  along 
the  cheek-bone,  in  the  direfiion  c,  b,  from  whence  feve- 
ral  handfome  dices  may  be  taken.  In  tbe  flediy  part,  at 
the  end  of  the  jaw-bone,  lies  part  of  the  throat-fvveet- 
bread,  which  may  be  cut  into,  in  the  line  c,  d,  and  which 
is  edeemed  the  bed  part  in  the  head.  Many  like  the 
eve,  which  is  to  be  cut  from  its  focket  a , by  forcing  the 
point  of  the  knife  down  to  the  bottom  of  one  edge  of  the 

focket,  and  cutting  quite  round,  keeping  the  point  of  the 

knife 
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knife  flanting  towards  the  middle,  fo  as  to  feparate  the 
meat  from  the  bone.  I he  palate  is  alfo  reckoned,  oy 
forne  very  delicate:  it  lies  on  the  under  fide  of  the  roof 
of  the  mouth;  is  a wriijkled,  white,  thick  Hein,  and  may 
be  easily  feparated  from  the  bone  by  a knife,  by  raifmg 
the  head  with  your  left  hand.  There  is  alfo  fome  nice 
tender  bits  on  the  under  fide,  covering  the  under  jaw, 
and  fome  delicate  grifily  fat  to  be  pared  off  about  the  ear, 
o-.  In  the  upper-jaw  is  the  large  tooth  behind,  which 
having  feveral  cells,  and  being  full  of  jelly,  i§  called  the 
fweet  tooth;  but  its  delicacy  is  more  in  the  name  than 
any  thing  elfe.  When  you  ferve  any  perfon  with  a dice 
of  the  head,  you  mud  enquire  whether  they  chufe  to 
have  any  of  the  tongue  and  brains,  which  are  generally 
fferved  up  in  a feparate  difii.  A dice  from  the  thick  part 
of  the  tongue,  near  the  root,  is  the  bed. 

Leg  of  Mutton. — Plate  VI. 

A LEG  of  weather-mutton,  which  is  by  far  the  bed 
flavoured,  may  be  readily  known  by  the  kernel,  or  little 
round  lump  of  fat,  jud  above  the  letters  a,  e.  This 
joint,  whether  boiled  or  roaded,  is  carved  in  the  fame 
; manner.  The  perfon  who  does  this  bufinefs  diould  turn 
the  joint  towards  him  as  it  here  lies,  the  diank  to  the  left 
hand;  then  holding  it  deady  with  his  fork,  he  diould  cut 
1 it  deep  on  the  flefliy  part,  in  the  hollow  of  the  thigh, 
quite  to  the  bone,  in  the  direction  a,  b.  Then  will  he 
cut  it  right  through  the  kernel  of  fat  called  the  pope's 
eye,  of  which  many  are  particularly  fond.  The  mod 
juicy  parts  of  the  leg  are  in  the  thick  part  of  it,  from  the 
line  a,  b , upwards,  towards  e-,  but  many  prefer  the  drier 
| part,  about  the  diank  or  knuckle,  which  fome  cal!  the 
venifon  part  from  its  eating  fo  thort;  but  this  is  certainly 
the  coarfed  part  of  the  joint.  The  fat  lies  chiedy  on  the 
- ridges  <s,  e,  and  is  to  be  cut  in  the  direftion  e,  f.  In 
order  to  cut  out  what  is  by  fome  called  the. cramp-bone, 
and  bv  others  the  gentleman’s  bone,  you  mud  take  hold 
of  the  (hank-bone  with  your  left  hand,  and  cutting  down 
to  the  thigh-bone  at  the  point  d,  then  paffing  the  knife 
! under  the  cramp-bone,  in  the  direction  cl,  c,  it  may 
l eafily  be  cut  out. 
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A Ham. — Plate  VI. 

A HAM  is  cut  two  ways,  either  acrofs  in  the  line 
b,  r,  or  in  the  circular  line  in  the  middle,  taking  out  a 
fmall  piece  as  at  a , and  cutting  thin  dices  in  a circular 
direction,  thus  enlarging  it  by  degrees.  This  lad  me- 
thod is,  to  preferve  the  gravy  and  keep  it  moid,  which 
is  thus  prevented  from  running  out. 

Piece  of  Sirloin  of  Beef  . — Plate  VII. 

AS  a whole  firloin  is  too  large  for  families  in  general, 
fo  we  have  here  only  reprefented  a part,  either  of  which 
mud  be  carved  id  the  fame  manner.  It  is  drawn  as 
Handing  up  in  the  difh,  in  order  to  fliew  the  infide,  or 
upper-part;  but  when  fent  to  table,  it  is  always  laid 
down,  fo  that  the  part  defcribed  by  the  letter  c , lies  clofe 
on  the  difh.  The  part  c,  d,  then  lies  uppermod,  and 
the  line  a,  b,  underneath.  The  meat  on  the  upper-fide 
.of  the  ribs  is  firmer,  and  of  a clofer  texture,  than  the 
fieflty  part  underneath,  which  is  by  far  the  mod  tender, 
and  of  coarfe  preferred  by  many.  To  thofe  who  like  the 
upper-fide,  the  outfide  dice  diould  be  fird  cut  off,  quite 
down  to  the  bone,  in  the  direction  c,  d.  Some  people, 
however,  indead  of  beginning  to  carve  at  either  end,  cut 
it  in  the  middle  of  the  mod  flefliy  part.  For  thofe  who 
prefer  the  infide,  leveral  dices  may  be  cut  in  the  dire&ion 
of  the/ line  a b,  preding  the  knife  down  to  the  bone. 
But  wherever  the  dices  are  cut  they  mud  be  of  a mode- 
rate fubdance,  neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin. 

Edge-bone  of  Beef . — Plate  VII. 

THE  outfide  of  this  joint  is  generally  injured  in  its 
flavour  from  the  water  in  which  it  is  boiled  ; a thick  dice 
mud  therefore  be  cut  off,  the  whole  length  of  the 
joint,  beginning  at  a,  and  cutting  it  all  the  way  even  and 
through  the  whole  furface,  from  a to  b.  The  foft  fat, 
which  refembles  marrow,  lies  on  the  back  below  the  let- 
ter d,  and  the  firm  fat  mud  be  cut  in  thin  horizontal 
dices  at  the  point  c ; but  as  fome  people  like  the  foft,  and 
tome  the  firm  fat,  it.  is  neceffary  to  afk  the  company 
which  they  prefer.  The  upper  part,  as  it  is  generally 
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placed  in  the  difli,  is  the  handfomed,  fulled  of  gravy, 
mod  tender,  and  enriched  with  fat ; but  there  are  fome 
who  prefer  a dice  from  the  under  fide,  though  it  is  lean 
and  dry.  The  fkewer  that  keeps  the  meat  properly  to- 
gether when  boiling  is  here  diewn  at  a.  This  fhould  be 
drawn  out  before  it  is  ferved  up;  or,  if  it  is  necelfary  to 
leave  the  fkewer  in,  it  fliould  be  a diver  one. 

Brijket  of  Beef. 

THIS  is  a part  always  boiled,  and  mud  be  cut  in  the 
direftion  a , b,  quite  down  to  the  bone,  after  having  cut 
off  the  outdde,  or  fird  dice,  which  mud  be  cut  pretty 
thick.  The  fat  cut  with  this  dice  is  a drm,  gridly  fat, 
but  a fofter  fat  is  found  underneath  for  thofe  who  prefer 
it. 

Breaft  of  Veal. 

A BREAST  of  veal  mud  be  cut  acrofs  quite  through, 
dividing  the  gridles  from  the  rib-bones:  this  is  called, 
cutting  the  brilket  from  the  ribs.  The  bridcet  may  be 
cut  into  pieces  as  wanted;  for  fome  prefer  this  part  to 
the  ribs.  There  requires  no  great  dire£tion  how  to  fe- 
parate  the  ribs,  fince  nothing  more  is  required  than  to 
put  the  knife  in  at  the  top  between  any  two,  and  con- 
tinue downwards  till  they  are  feparated.  Remember 
to  give  a piece  of  the  fweet-bread  to  every  one  you  help, 
as  that  is  reckoned  particularly  delicate. 

Fillet  of  Veal. 

THIS  part  of  the  calf  is  the  fame  as  that  called  the 
buttock  in  the  ox.  Many  people  think  the  outdde  dice 
of  a fillet  of  veal  a delicacy,  becaufe  it  is  mod  favory; 
but  as  fome  think  othervvife,  the  queftion  Oiould  be  a iked 
before  any  one  is  helped.  If  no  one  choofes  the  drd 
dice,  lay  it  in  the  didi,  and  the  feccnd  cut  will  be  ex- 
ceeding white  and  delicate ; but  take  care  to  cut  it  even, 
and  clofe  to  the  bone.  A fillet  of  veal  is  always  duffed* 
under  the  ddrt  or  dap,  with  a pudding,  or  forcemeat. 
• T his  you  mud  cut  deep  into,  in  a line  with  the  furface 
of  the  fillet,  and  take  out  a thin  dice.  This,  and  a thin 
dice  of  fat  cut  from  the  ddrt,  mull  be  given  to  each 
perfon  at  table. 
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Sparer ib  of  Pork. 

THIS  is  carved  by  cutting  out  dices  in  the  thick 
part  at  the  bottom  of  the  bones.  When  the  flefhy 
part  is  all  cut  away,  the  bones,  which  are  efteemcd  very 
fweet  picking,  may  be  eafily  feparated.  Few  people 
admire  the  gravy  of  pork,  it  being  too  ftrong  for  mod 
ftomachs. 

Babbits. 

TO  unlace,  a rabbit,  the  back  muft  be  turned  down- 
ward, and  the  apron  di  vided  from  the  belly.  This  done, 
flip  your  knife  between  the  kidnies,  loofening  the  fietli 
on  each  fide.  Then  turn  the  bellv,  cut  the  back  crofs- 
« ways  between  the  w-ings,  and  draw  your  knife  down 
both  tides  of  the  back-bone,  dividing  the  Tides  and  legs 
from  the  back.  Obferve  not  to  pull  the  leg  too  vio- 
lently from  the  bone,  wheti  you  open  the  lide;  but  with 
great  exaftnefs  lay  open  the  Tides  from  fcut  to  fhoulder, 
and  then  put  the  legs  together. 

Woodcocks. 

TO  thigh  a woodcock,  you  mud  raife  the  legs  and 
wings  in  the  fame  manner  as  you  do  a fowl,  only  open 
the  head  for  the  brains.  In  like  manner  you  thigh 
curlews,  plovers,  or  fnipes,  ufing  no  other  fauce  than 
fait. 

Mallards  or  Ducks. 

TO  unbrace  a mallard  or  duck,  firft  raife  the  pinions 
and  legs,  but  do  not  cut  them  off.  Then  raife  the  merry- 
thought from  the  bread,  and  lace  it  down  both  Tides 
with  your  knife. 

Buttock  of  Beef. 

THIS  part  is  always  boiled,  and  requires  little 
direfiions  as  to  the  carving  of  it.  A thick  dice  fliould 
be  firft  taken  off  all  round  it.  When  you  come  to  the 
juicy  and  prime  part  of  it,  you  muft  be  careful  to  cut 
it  even,  that  it  may  have  a graceful  figure,  fliould  it  be 
brought  to  table  cold  the  next  day. 
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LIST  of  the  various  feafonable  ARTICLES  for  the 
different  Months  in  the  Y EAR. 

JANUARY. 

MEAT . 

EEF 
Mutton 


} 


Game 


Pheafant 

Partridge 

Hares 

Carp 

Tench 

Perch 

Lampreys 

Eels 


Cabbage 

Savoys 

Coleworts 

Sprouts 

Brocoli,  purple 
and  white 
Spinage 
Lettuces 
C refles 
Milliard 
Rape 

Apples 

Pears 


Beef 

Houfe-Lamb 

Turkeys 

Capons 

Pullets 

Cod 

Soles 

Sturgeon 

Flounders 

Plaice 


Houfe-Lamb  Veal 

Pork 

POULTRY,  &c. 

Rabbits 

Turkeys 

Fowls 

Woodcocks 

Capons 

Chickens 

Snipes 

• Pullets 

Tame  Pigeons 

FISH. 

Craw-fifh 

Turbot 

Whitings 

Cod 

Thoruback 

Lobfters 

Soles 

Skate 

Crabs 

Flounders 

Sturgeon 

Prawns 

Plaice 

Smelts 

Oyfters 

VEGETABLES , Ur. 

Radi(h 

Beets 

Savoury 

Turnips 

Parfley 

Pot-Marjoram 

Tarragon 

Sorrel 

Hyflop 

Sage 

Chervil 

Salftfie 

Parfnips 

Celery 

to  be  had,  ( hough 

Carrots 

Endive 

not  in  Sea/on 

Turnips 

Mint 

Jerufalem  Arti- 

Potatoes 

Cucumbers  in 

chokes 

Scorzonera 

hot  houfes 

Afparagus 

Skirrets 

Thyme 

Mulhrooms 

Cardoons 

FRUIT. 

Nuts 

Services 

Grapes 

Almonds 

Medlars 

FEBRUARY. 

MEAT. 

Mutton 

Veal 

Pork 

POULTRY,  csfc. 

Fowls 

Pheafants 

Snipes 

Chickens 

Partridges 

Hares 

Pigeons 

Woodcocks 

Tame  Rabbits 

fish. 

Turbot 

Lobfters 

Perch 

Thornback 

Crabs 

Carp 

Skate 

Oyfers 

Eds 

Whitings 

Prawns 

Lampreys 

Smelts 

Tench 

Craw-fifh 

VEGETABLES, 


I 


HOUSEKEEPER’S 


i Cabbage 
Savoys 
Colcworts 
Sprouts 

Brocoli,  purple 
and  white 
Muftard 
Rape 
Raddifh 
Turnips 
Tarragon 
Mint 


V EGETABLES.  &c. 


Afparagus 

Kidney  Beans 

Carrots 

Turnips 

Parfnips 

Potatoes 

Cardoons 

Beets 

Parfley 

Chervil 

Endive 

Sorrel 


Celery 
Chard  Beets 
Lettuces 
C relies 
Btirnet 
Tan  fey 
Thyme 
Savory 
Marjoram 

Alfo  may  be  had 

Forced  Radilbes 


Cucumbers 
Onions 
Leeks 
Shalots 
Garlick 
Rocombole 
Salfifie 
Skirret 
Scorzonera 
Jcrufalem  Arti- 
chokes 


FRUI T. 

Pears 

Apples 

G rapes 

M 

ARCH. 

MEAT. 

Beef 

Mutton 

Veal 

Houfe-Lamb 

Pork 

POULTRY ; lAe. 

Turkeys 

Capons 

Chickens 

Pigeons 

Pullets 

Fowls  , 

Ducklings 

Tame  Rabbits 

FISH. 

Carp 

Skate 

Flounders 

Crabs 

Tench 

Eels 

Lobfters 

Craw-fifh 

Turbot 

Mullets 

Soles 

Prawns 

Thornback 

Plaice 

Whitings 

VEGETABLES , 

Carrots 

Beets 

Mint 

Lettuces 

Turnips 

Parfley 

Burnet 

Chives 

Parfnips 

Fennel 

Thyme 

C relies 

Jerufaletn  Arti- 

Celery 

Winter-Savoury 

Muftard 

chokes 

Endive 

Coleworts 

Pot- Marjoram 

Onions 

Tan  fey 

Borecole 

fiyflop 

Garlick 

Rape 

Cabbages 

Fennel 

Shalots 

Radiflies 

- Savoys 

Cucumbers 

Brocoli 

Turnips 

Spinage 

Kidney-Beans 

Cardoons 

Tarragon 

Mulhrooms 

F 

R U I T. 

Pears 

Apples 

Forced  Strawberries 

A 

P R I L. 

MEAT . 

Beef 

Mutton 

Veal 

Lamb 

POULTRY,  &c. 

Pullets 

Chickens 

Pigeons 

Leverets 

Fowls 

Ducklings 

Rabbits 

• - ‘ 

FIS 
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Carp 

Chub 

Tench 

Coleworts 

Sprouts 

Brocoli 

Spinage 

Apples 


Beef 

Pullets 

Fowls 

Carp 

Tench 

Eels 


FISH. 

Trout  Turbot  Mullets  Crabs 

Craw-fifh  Soles  Smelts  Lo'bfters 

Salmon  Skate  Herrings  Prawns 


VEGETABLES.  - 


Fennel  Celery 

Parfley  Endive 

Chervil  ' Sorrel 
YoungOnions  Burnet 


Tarragon 
Radiflies 
Lettuces  . 
Small  Sallad 


Thyme 
All  Sorts  of 
Pot  Herbs 


FRUIT. 

Pears  Forced  Cherries  and  Apricots  for  Tarts 


M A Y. 
M E A ,T. 


Mutton  Veal 

Lamb 

POULT  RT, 

fif c. 

Chickens  Ducklin'gs 

Rabbits 

Leverets 

Green  Geefe  Turkey  Poults 

F l S H. 

Trout  - Soles 

Smelts 

Crabs 

Chub  Turbot 

Lobfters 

Prawns 

Salmon  Herrings 

Craw-fifh 

VEGETABLES,  &e. 


Early  PotatocsArtichokes 

Fennel  Herbs 

Beans 

Carrots 

Spinage 

Lettuces  Thyme 

Kidney  Beans 

Turnips 

Parfley 

Crefles  Savoury 

Afparagus 

Radiflies 

Sorrel 

Muftard  All  other  lvveetTragopogon 

Early  Cab- 

Barley 

All  Sorts  of  Herbs 

Cucumbers, 

bages 

Mint 

Sallad  Peafe 

&c. 

Cauliflowers 

Purflane 

FRUIT. 

Pears 

Strawberries 

Melons  Currants  for  And  Goofc- 

Apples 

Cherries 

Green  Apricots  Tarts 

berries 

JUNE. 

M E A T. , 

Beef 

Mutton 

Veal  Lamb 

Buck  Venifon 

POULTRY,  Effc. 

..  •' 

Fowls 

Chickens 

Ducklings  Plovers 

Leverets 

Pullets 

Green  Geefe 

Turkey  PoultsWheat-Ears 

Rabbits 

FISH. 

Trout 

Pike 

Soles  Mackarel 

Lobfters 

Carp 

Eels 

Turbot  Herrings 

Craw-fifli 

Tench 

Salmon 

Mullets  Smelts 

Prawns 

VEGETABLES,  &c. 

Carrots 

Onions 

Artichokes  Purflane 

Thyme 

Turnips 

Beans 

Cucumbers  Rape 

All  Sorts  of 

Potatoes 

Peafe 

Lettuce  Crefles 

Pot-Herbs. 

Parfnips 

Afparagus 

Spinage  All  otherfmall 

• 1 

Radifl.es 

v 

Kidney  Beans  Parfley  Sallading 

X, 

3 B 

FRUIT 
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HOUSEKEEPER’S 


/-•  n u h t. 


Cherries 

Currants 

Apples  Neftarines 

Melons 

Strawberries 

Mafculine 

Pears  Grapes 

Pine  Apples 

Goofeberries 

Apricots 

Some  Peaches 

J u L Y. 

* 

M E A T. 

Beef 

Mutton 

Veal  Lamb 

Buck  Venifon 

• 

POULTRY,  &c. 

Pullets 

Pigeons 

Turkey  PoultsPartridges 

Plovers! 

Fowls 

Green  Geefe 

Ducks  Pheafants 

Leverets 

Chickens 

Ducklings 

Young  Wheat  Ears 

Rabbits 

FISH. 

Cod 

Tench 

Plaice  Skate 

Carp 

Haddocks 

Pike 

Flounders  Thornback 

Prawns 

Mullets 

Herrings 

Eels  Salmon 

Craw-fi(h 

Mackarel 

Soles 

Lobfter^ 

VEGETABLES,  tsV. 

Carrots 

Seorzonera 

Celery  Crefles 

Thyme 

Turnips 

Sal  fide 

Endive  All  Sorts  of  All  other  Pot 

Potatoes 

Mu  fh  rap  ms 

Finocha  fmall  Sallad 

1 Herbs 

Radilhes 

Cauliflowers 

Chervil  Herbs 

Peafe 

Onions 

Cabbages 

Sorrel  Mint 

Beans 

Garlick 

Sprouts 

Purllane  Balm 

Kidney  Beans 

Rocombole 

Artichokes 

Lettuce 

FRUIT. 

Pears 

Peaches 

Apricots  Strawberries 

Melons 

Apples 

Nectarines 

Goofeberries  Rafpberries 

Pine  Apples 

Cherries 

Plumbs 

i 

AUGUST. 

MEAT. 

Beep 

Mutton 

Veal  Lamb 

Buck  Venife 

POULTRY , W c. 

Fowls 

Green  Geefe  Leverets  Pheafants 

Wheat  Ears 

Pullets 

TurkeyPoults  Rabbits  Wild  Ducks 

Plovers 

Chickens 

' Ducklings 

Pigeons 

FISH. 

Cod 

Skate 

Mackarel  Carp 

Craw-fifh 

Haddock 

Thornback 

Herrings  Eels 

Prawns 

Flounders 

Mullets 

Pike  Lobfters 

Oyfters 

Plaice 

VEGETABLE  S,  fc fc. 

Carrots 

Shalots 

Mufhrooms  Celery 

Small  Sa.llai 

Turnips 

Seorzonera 

Artichokes  Endive 

Thyme 

Potatoes 

Salfifie 

Cabbage  Finocha 

Savoury 

Rridifries 

Peafe 

Cauliflowers  Parfley 

Marjoram 

Onions 

Beans 

Sprouts  Lettuces 

All  Sorts  of 

Garlic 

Kidney  Beans  Beets  All  Sorts  of  lweer. herbs. 

* FRU I T. 
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FRUIT 


Peaches 

Cherries 

Grapes  Mulberries 

Currants 

Neftarines 

Apples 

Figs  Strawberries 

Melons 

Plumbs 

Pears 

Filberts  Goofeberries 

Pine  Apples 

SEPTEMBER. 

1 

M E A T. 

Beef  Mutton 

Lamb  Veal  Pork 

Buck  Venifon 

POUL'TR  Y,  Sfc. 

- , - ’ 

Geefe 

Pigeons 

Fowls  Chickens 

Pheafants 

Turkies 

Larks 

Hares  Ducks 

Partridges 

Teals  * 

Pullets 

Rabbits 

FISH. 

Cod 

Plaice 

Soles  Tench 

Lob  tiers 

Haddock 

Thornbacks  Salmon  Pike 

Oy  Iters 

Flounders 

Skate 

Carp 

VEGETABLES. 

Carrots 

Garlick 

Mufhrooms  'Endive 

Chervill 

Turnips 

Scorzonera  Artichokes  Celery 

Sorrel 

Potatoes 

Salfifie 

Cabbage  Parfley 

Beets 

Shalots 

Peafe 

Sprouts  Finocha 

Thyme,  and 

Onions 

Beans 

Cauliflowers  Lettuces  and 

all  Sorts  of 

Leeks 

Kidney  Beans  Cardoons  fmall  Sallad  Soup  Herbs 

FRUIT ; 

Peaches 

Pears 

Filberts  Quinces 

Mor.  Cherries 

Plumbs 

Grapes 

Hazel  Nuts  Lazaroles 

Melons 

Apples 

Walnuts 

Medlars  Currants 

Pine  Apples 

OCTOBER. 

M E A T. 


Eeef  Mutton  Lamb  Veal  Pork  Doe  Venifon 

POULTRY,  $c. 


Geefe 

Fowls 

Teals 

Larks 

Pheafants 

Turkies 

Chickens 

Widgeons 

Dotterels 

Partridges 

Pigeons 

Pullets 

Rabbits 
Wild  Ducks 

Woodcocks 

Snipes 

FISH. 

Hares 

Dorees 

Smelts 

.Pike 

Perch 

Cockles  - 

Holobets 

Brills 

Carp 

Salmon  Trout  Mufcles 

Bcarbet 

Gudgeons 

Tench 

Lobltcrs 

Oy  iters 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbages 

Turnips 

Shalots 

Chervil 

young  Sal- 
lad 

i Sprouts 

Potatoes 

Garlick 

Finocha 

Cauliflowers 

Skirrets 

Rccombole 

Chard  Beets 

Thyme 

Savoury 

Artichokes 

Salfifie 

Celery 

Corn  Sallad 

Carrots 

Scorzonera 

Endive 

Lettuce 

All  Sorts  of 

Par  fnips 

Leeks 

Cardaons 

All  Sorts  of 

Pot  Herbs. 

, 

3 B 2 

FR  U 1 F, 
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FRU  1 T. 

Peaches 

Medlars 

Black  & whiteFilberts  ' 

Pears  • 

Grapes 

Services 

Bullace  Hazle  Nuts 

Apples 

Figs 

Quinces 

Walnuts 

NOVEMBER. 

M E A T. 

Beef 

Mutton 

Veal  Houfe  Lamb 

Doe  Vcnifon 

POULTRY,  Sec. 

Geefe 

Pullets 

Widgeons  Dotterels 

Partridges 

Turkies 

Pigeons 

Woodcocks  Hares 

Pheafants 

Fowls 

Wild  Ducks 

Snipes  Rabbits 

Chickens 

Teals 

Larks 

% 

F I S II. 

Gurnets 

Smelts 

Holobets  Carp 

Oyfters 

Dorees 

Gudgeons 

Bearbet  Pike 

Cockles 

Salmon  Trout  Lobfters 

Salmon  Tench 

Mufcles 

VEGETABLES. 

Carrots 

Scorzonera 

tichokes  Spinage 

Chervil 

T urnips 

Onions 

Cabbage  Chard  Beets 

Lettuces 

Parfnips 

Leeks 

Cauliflowers  Cardoons 

All  Sorts  of 

Potatoes 

Shalots 

Savoys  Parfley 

SalladHerbs 

Skirret 

Rocombole 

Sprouts  Crefles 

Thyme  b all 

Salfirie 

Jerufalem  At- Coleworts  Endive 

Pot  Herbs 

f 

FRUIT. 

Pe^rs 

Bullace 

Hazle  Nuts  Medlars 

Grapes 

Apples 

Chefnuts 

Walnuts  Services 

DECEMBER. 

M EAT. 

Beef  Mutton  Veal 

Houfe-Larob  Pork 

Doe  Venifon 

POULTRY,  be. 

Geefe 

Capons 

Rabbits  Wild  Ducks 

Dotterels 

Turkeys 

Fowls 

Woodcocks  Teals 

Partridges 

Pullets 

Chickens 

Snipes  Widgeons 

Pheafants 

Pigeons 

Hares 

Larks 

FIS  11. 

T urbot 

Holobets 

Cod  Carp 

Mufcles 

Gurnets 

Beatbet 

Codlings  Gudgeon 

Oyllers 

Sturgeon 

Smelts 

Soles  Eels,  Cockels  Dorees 

VEGETABLES , Sec. 

Cabbages 

T urnips 

Scorzonera  Forced  Afp; 

i-Beets 

Savoys 

Lettuces 

Salfifie  ragus 

Spinage 

BrocolbpurpleCreffes 

Leeks  Garlick 

Parfley 

and  white 

Small  Sallad 

Onions  Rocombole 

Thyme 

Carrots 

Potatoes 

Shalots  Celery 

All  Sorts  of 

Parfnips 

Skirrets 

Cardoons  Endive 

Pot  Herbs 

F R U I T. 

Apples 

Medlars 

Chefnuts  Hazle-nuts 

Grapes 

Pears 

Services 

Walnuts 

Tl'is  Calendar  contains  fo  great  a variety  of  articles  In  feafen  for  each  month,  that  it 
requires  only  the  care  and  ingenuity  of  the  cook,  by  referring  to  the  lift  of  articles  the 
has  provided  the  preceding  day,  to  furnith  her  guefts  with  novelty  every  day  in  the  week. 

DECORATIONS 
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decorations  for  the  table. 

In  Two  Qourfes,  &c. 

JANUARY. 

FIRST  COURSE. 


Fricandeau 
and  Sorrel 
Beef  Palates 
Pigs  feet  and  ears 
Sauce  Robart 


Jelly 

Larded  Sweetbreads 
Rafierry  Tart 


Lamb  Cutlets 
and  Cucumbers 
Reffoks 
Rump  of  Beef 
Sauce  Ha(h6e 


Turbot 
Lobfter  Sauce 
Veal  Patties 
Raifed  Pie 
Oyfter  Patties 
Saddle  of 
Mutton 

SECOND  COURSE. 

Road  Bird 

Cream  Cuftards  Orange  Cheefecakes 
Trifle  Ragout  of  Veal 

Cream  Tartlets  Blancmange 

Roaft  Hare 


Veal  Collops 
Un  vol  au  vent 
a la  financier 


Prawns 
Italian  Cheefe 
A Paulinta 


FEBRUARY. 

FIRST  COURSE. 
Gravy  Soup 
Fillet  of  Veal  roafteA 
Epergne 
Boeuf  Bouilli 
Vermicelli  Soup 
SECOND  COURSE. 
Roaft  Fowl 

Epergne 

Roaft  Teal 


Refloles 
Bread  of  - 
Lamb 


Omelet 

Cacamel  Cream 
Lobllers 


MARCH. 
FIRST  COURSE. 
Boiled  Salmon 

Fricaffee  of 
Rabbits 

Spring  Soup 

Patties 

Larded  Sweetbreads 

Chine  of  Lamb 
SECOND  COURSE. 
Green  Goofe 


Bread  of  Veal 
a la  Braife 

Croquets 
Ox  Palates 


Vanilla  Cream 
Macaroni 
Jaunemange 


Gateau  Mille  feuille 
Roaft  Chickens 


Damfon  Cheefe 
Oyfters  en  Befhamel 
Chocolate  Cream 

APRIL 


$82 


C O URSES. 


I 


APRI  L. 


first  course. 


Fillets  of  fowl 


Green  Peas  Soup 
Remove  Mutton 
Railed  Pie 
Frame 
Turkey 
Turbot 


Lamb  and 
Nonpareil  Sauce 
Nut  of  Ham 
Pigs  feet  and  ears 


Larded 

Boiled  Chickens 
Sweetbreads  and  Endives 


SECOND  COURSE. 


Balket  of  Paftry 

Roaft  Fowl 
Chantilla 

Italian  Cream 

Ragout  Mela 

Balket 

Fricaflee  of  Rabbits 

Jelly 

Frame 

Balket  of  Paftry 

Hare 

MAY. 

4 

FIRST  COURSE. 

Filh 

• • 

Lamb  a la 

Remove 

Salmis  of 

Dauphin 

Venifon 

Eels 

Patties 

Soup 

Patties 

Fillet  of  Soles 

Filh 

Fillet  of  Mutton 

en  Belhamel 

Remove 

a la  Chcvrieul 

, t 

Venifon 

SECOND  COURSE. 


Rhenifh  cream 
* Stewed 
celery 

Vol  a vent  of  Apples 


Roaft  Turkey 
Balket  of  Paftry 
Savoy  Cake 
ornamented 
Balket  of  Paftery 
Ducklings 


French  pan  Tourte 
French  beans 
en  Belhamel 
Damfon  Cheefc 


Veal  Patties 
Vegetables 
Beef  a-la-Mode 


JUNE. 
FIRST  COURSE. 
Stewed  Carp 

Onion  Soup 

Fillet  of  Veal 


Ragout  of  Palates 
Vegetables 
Lobfter  Patties 


SECOND  C O UR 
Wild  Fowls 


Blancmange 
Ragout  of 
Sweetbreads 
Tartlets 


Piece  Monte 
Roalf  Pigeons 


Ei 

Clieefeeakes 
Boiled  Rabbits 
and  Onions 
Jelly 

J u L Y. 


COURSES. 
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JULY. 

FIRST  COURSE . 

Potage  a la  Reine 
Civet  of  Hare 
Lamb  Cutlets 
Calves  feet  en  Marinade 
Macaroni 

Loin  of  Veal  roafted 
SECOND  COURSE. 

Roaft  Pheafant 
Fried  Artichokes 
Stewed  Peas 
White  Brocoli 
Apple  Pie  creamed 
Neck  of  Lamb  roafted 

AUGUST. 


Ragout  Me!e 
Ham 

Harrieo  of  Mutton 


FIRST  COURSE. 

Soup 

Remove  Fifh  , Knuckle  of  Veal 

Timbale  Boiled  Fowls 

Soup  Remove  Compote  of  Pigeons 

Mutton 


SECOND  COURSE . 
Ducklings 

Cheefecakes  Orange  Tarts 

Afparagus  Piece  Monte 

Stewed  Peas  Almond  Pudding 

Leveret 


Compote  of  Pippins 
Stewed  Peas 
Tartlets 


SEPTEMBER. 

FIRST  COURSE. 


Boiled  Chicken 
Oyftcr  Loaves 
Harrieo  of  Mutton 


Fifh 

Lamb 

Soup 

Roaft  Beef 
Fifh 


Veal  Collops 
Small  Timbales 
Nut  Harn 


?eas 

Alnfond  Cake 
Cray  Fifh 


SECOND  COURSE. 

Wild  Fowls 
Cheefecakes 
Cateau  Mille  feui^le 
Tartlets 
Partridges 

O CT'O  BEK. 


Lobfters 
Italian  Bafket 
Fried  Artichokes 


3$* 


COURSES. 


Jugged 

Hare 

French 

Patty 

Chickens 


Stewed  Pears 
Roaft  Lobflers 
White  Fricaffee 


OCTOBER. 

■FIRST  COURSE. 
Cod  and  Oyfter  Sauce 
Neck  of  Veal 
a-la-braifc 
Almond 
Soup 

Tongue  and  Udder 
Broiled  Salmon 

SECOND  COURSE . 

Pheafant 
Apple  Tarts 
Jellies 
Cuftards 
Turkey 

NOVEMB  E R. 

FIRST  COURSE. 


Small 
Puddings 
Fillet  of  Beef 
larded  and  roafted 
Fowls  marinaded 


Muflirooms 
Oyfter  Loaves 
Pippins 


Veal  CuKets 
Two  Chickens 
and  Brocoli 
Beef  Collops 


Difh  of  Fifh 
Roafted  Turkey 
Vermicelli 
Soup 

Chine  of  Pork 
Difh  of  Fifh . 


Ox  Palates 
Leg  of  Lamb 
and  Spinach 
Harrico 


Sheeps  Rumps 
Oyfter  Loaves 
Blancmange 


SECOND  COURSE . 
Woodcocks 
Apple  Puffs 


Chickens 
Almond  Puddings 
Fillet  of  Pork 
with  fharp  Sauce 


Vermicelli  Pie 
Lemon  Tart 
Hare 

DECEMBER. 

FIRST  COURSE. 
Cod’s  Head 
Stewed  Beef 
Soup  Same 
Chine  of 
Lamb 

Soal  fried  and  boiled 


Difh  of  J^JIy 

.ofjften 


Ragooed  Lobfters 
Lambs  Ears 


Fricando  of  Veal 
Calves  Feet  Pie 


Lambs  Fry 
Petit  Patties 
Prawns 


SECOND  COURSE. 
Wild  Fowls 
Orange  Puffs 
Jellies 
Tartlets 
Partridges 


Tongue 


Sturgeon 
Savoury  Cake 
Muffuooms 


* * 


All  Kindt  of  Garden-fluff fuitalle  toysur  Meat , &c.  Jhould  hefent 
up  in  your  firfl  Cour/e,  and  all  your  Sauce  in  Boats  or  Bafons,  to  attfnvcr 
each  other  at  the  Corners. 

Suppers 


/:'//<// w/v  ,//<>/'  /h/n/ci;i'ivt.e  IloUftHmept/tt  Instructor 


( ’/ft'O/ld  ( VH  ’/rM’ 


^/,/Z  /<’  f>/  t /wo  { Ot/tJ&f  for  ft  r f/Sf/t// 


f 


l.'/ujnivt'd \ forJIi/idt  v.riviej/i  wcsfrr/cw.  /h.  rtrat  /r  y. 
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SUPPERS. 

Bail  Supper  for  Twenty  People. 

Roafl  Fowls 


Millefeuille 

B a fleet 

F ricandeau 

Drefs  Plate 

Galanteens 

Marangles 

Raifed  Pie 

Marangles 

Ham 

Drefs  Plate 

Ham 

Jelly 

Road  Lamb 

Blancmange 

Lobfter 

Savoy  cake 

Prawns 

Cheefecakes 

■&/ O0090000 o'ooo.l* 

' .1  i 

§ Frame  g 
S 2 

Cuflards 

Roafl  Fowls 

Roafl  Fowls 

Cuflards 

Tartlet* 

Prawns 

8 1 

« o 

J^coooocoooooo 

Lobfler 

Blancmange 

Savoy  Cake 

Jelly 

Ham 

Roafl  Fowls 

Ham 

Marangles 

Drefs  Plate 

Marangles 

Galanteen* 

Raifed  Pie 

Fricandeaa 

Bafket 

Drefs  Piare 
Roafl  Lamb 

Millefeuille 

* 

Pine 

Rafberry  Ice 
Peaches 


© 

© 

© 


DESERT. 

Lemon  Ice 

OOCQ  oooo  oooo 

i Frame  | 

5 o 

i 8 

O 9 

00000*03  OOOO  5^ 

Orange  Ice 


© 

© 


Peaches 
Rafberry  Ice 
Grape* 


Dinner  with  Removes , feat  up  in  one  Service. 

Turtle 


Nutt  of 
Veal 
Potatoes 
Remove 
French  Beans 
Boiled  Fowls 
Remove 
Rabbits 
Italian  Cream 
Harrico  of 
Mutton 


Jellies 
Veal  Patties 
Cheefecakea 

X- 


Remove 

Fifh 

Railed  Pie 
Chatreufe 

jtfooooocoooooojg 

O 9 

5 Frame  s 

• o 

° 1 

*£0000 00*0 OOOO £ 

Patties 
Railed  Pie 
Turtle 

Remove  Mutton 


Breakfq/l,  Served  Cold. 
Boiled  Chickens 
Trifle 
Drefs  Plate 
Rafberry  Cream 
Ham 
3C 


Pigeon 

Stewed 

Cuflard 

Tongue 

Remove 

Sweatbreads 

Potatoes 

Remove 

Peas 

Ham 


Tartlets 

Sweetbread  Pie  raifed 
Cuflards 

Suppers 
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SUPPERS. 

Suppers  for /mail  Companies  comprifedpf four  Articles. 

Minced  Veal 

Pat  of  Butter  in  a Glafs  Radjdies 

I oached  Eggs  on  a Toad 

Haflwd  Mutton 

Anchovy  and  Butter  Pickles 

Scolloped  or  roaded  Potatoes 


Sliced  Ham 


Maintenons 
Rabbit  roaded 


Tart 


Boiled  Chicken 
Cold  Beef  or  Mutton 
diced 

Scolloped  Oyfters 


Pickles 


Boiled  Tripe 

Bologna  Saufages  diced  Pat  of  Butter  in  a Glafs 

Hadied  Hare 


Bifcuits 


Gudgeons  fried 

Rafped  Beef,  and  a Pat  of 
Butter  in  the  middle 
Duck  roaded 


Roaded  Chicken 

Potted  Beef  Cheefecakes 

Saufages,  with  Eggs  Poached 


Tongue  diced 


Tart 


Whitings  broiled 
Calf’ s Heart 


Bifcuits 


Veal  Cutlet 

Radidies,  and  Butter 
in  the  middle 

Afparagus 

•Suppers 
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Suppers  for  f mall  Companies  comp  ri fed  of  five  Articles. 


Potted  Pigeon 


Butter  fpun 


Scotch  Collops 

Sallad 

\ 

Peas 


Eels  broiled  or  boiled 
Tart 

Sweetbread  roafted 


Haflied  Veal 

Anchovies  and  Butter  Piain  Fritters 

Teal  roafted 


Lobder 


Rad  idles 


Pickles 


Prawns 


Pigeons  roafted 

Tart  Cold  Mutton  diced 
Afparagus 


As  a very  material  and  ncceffary  Improvement  to  the 
Courfes  here  laid  down,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
annexed  Plates,  in  one  of  which  is  the  Reprefentation 
of  one  Coin fe  for  a Family  Entertainment. — Another 
Plate  reprefents  two  Courfes,  confijting  of  ten  Di/hes 
each. — In  two  other  Plates  are  difplayed  a grand  and 
fplendid  Entertainment,  in  two  Courfes,  confifiing  of 
twenty -five  Difiies  each.  By  thefe  Reprefentations , 
the  Iloujekeeper  is  clearly  directed  in  lohat  manner  the 
Table  jhoiild  be  decorated,  and  in  what  Proportion , 
either  for  fin  all,  middling,  or  capital  Entertainments.— 
It  is  to  be  obferved  that  a firicl  attention  is  not  to  be 
paid  to  the  refpedive  articles  that  form  thefe  Courfes , 
as  they  are  to  be  varied  according  to  the  Productions 
of  the  different  Seafons,  and  the  tajle  and  ingenuity 
of  the  Cook — ObJ'erve  Likewife,  that  the  firjt  Courfe 
jhould  confiji  of  Soups,  Boiled  Poultry,  Fiffh,  and  Boiled 
Meats,  and  the  fecond  Courfe  of  different  kinds  of  Game, 
hig/ifeafoned  Di/hes,  Tarts,  Jellies,  Sic.  When  a third 
Courfe  is  brought  on  the  Table,  it  is  to  be  confidered 
rather  as  a Defer  t,  it  ufually  confifing  only  of  Fruits, 
and  various  kinds  of  ornamental  Pajtry. 

3 C 2 SUPPLEMENT. 
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SECT.  I. 

Direchons  for  preferring  various  necejfary  Articles  for  the  Ufe  of 
thofe  in  Maritime  Employ , and  particularly  for  fuch  as  go  long 
Voyages. 

To  preferve  Dripping. 

THIS  is  one,  among  many  other  ufeful  articles  at  fea,  and 
in  order  that  it  may  properly  keep  for  that  purpofe,  it 
mud  be  made  in  the  following  manner  : Take  fix  pounds  of 
good  beef  dripping,  boil  it  in  fome  foft  water,,  ftrain  it  into  a 
pan,  and  let  it  Hand  till  it  is  cold.  Then  take  off  the  hard  fat 
and  ferape  off  the  gravy  which  flicks  to  the  infide.  Do  this 
eight  times,  and  when  it  is  cold  and  hard  take  it  off  clean  from 
the  water,  and  put  it  into  a large  faucepan,  with  fix  bay-leaves, 
twelve  cloves,  half  a pound  of  fait,  and  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  whole  pepper.  Let  the  fat  be  all  melted,  and  juft  hot  enough 
to  ftrain  through  a fieve  into  a ftone-pot.  Then  let  it  ftand 
till  it  is  quite  cold,  and  cover  it  up.  In  this  manner  you  may 
do  what  quantity  you  pleafe.  It  is  a very  good  maxim  to  keep 
the  pot  upfide  down,  to  prevent  its  being  deftroyed  by  the  rats. 
It  will  keep  good  any  vopge,  and  make  as  finepuff-pafte  cruft 
as  any  butter  whatever. 

An  excellent  Fijh-fauce  for  fort  Voyages. 

TAKE  twenty-four  anchovies,  bone  them,  and  then  chop 
them  very  fmall.  Put  to  them  ten  fhalots  cut  fine,  a handful 
of  feraped  horfe-radifh,  a,  quartet  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  a 
quart  of  white  w’ine  ; a pint  of  water,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
red  wine ; a lemon  cut  into  flices,  half  a pint  of  anchovy 
liquor,  twelve  cloves,  and  the  fame  number  of  pepper-corns. 
Boil  them  together  till  it  comes  to  a quart,  then  ftrain  it  off,  and 
keep  it  in  a cold  dry  place.  Two  fpoonsful  of  it  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  for  a pound  of  butter.  It  is  a pretty  fauce  for  boiled  fowds, 
and  many  other  things,  or  in  the  room  of  gravy,  lowering  it 
with  hot  water,  and  thickening  it  with  a piece  of  butter,  rolled 
in  flour. 

Catchup 

IS  another  very  ufeful  article  for  perfons  to  take  with  them 
to  fea,  and  if  it  is  made  in  the  following  manner,  it  will  keep 
twenty  years.  Take  a gallon  of  ftrong  ftale  beer,  a pound  of 
anchovies  Wrfhed  from  the  pickle,  the  fame  quantity  of  fhalots 
peeled,  half  an  ounce  of  mace,  half  an  ounce  of  cloves,  a quar- 
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ter  of  an  ounce  of  whole  pepper,  three  or  four  large  races  of 
ginger,  and  two  quarts  of  large  mufhroom  flabs  rubbed  to  pieces. 
Cover  all  this  clofe,  and  let  it  fimmer  till  it  is  half  wafted. 
Then  ftrain  it  through  a flannel  bag,  let  it  ftand  till  it  is  quite 
cold,  and  then  bottle  it.  This  may  be  carried  to  any  part  of 
the  world,  and  a fpoonful  of  it  to  a pound  of  frefh  butter  melted 
will  make  a fine  fifh-fauce,  or  will  fupply  the  place  of  gravy 
fauce.  The  ftronger  and  ftaler  the  beer,  the  better  will  be  the 
catchup. 

Pickled  Mufhroom s 

ARE  likewife  very  ufeful  for  captains  of  fhips  to  take  with 
them  to  fea;  and  muft  be  prepared  for  that  purpofe  in  the 
following  manner:  Wafh  your  mufhrooms  clean  with  a piece 
of  flannel  dipped  in  fait  and  water,  put  them  into  a faucepan, 
and  throw  a little  fait  over  them.  Let  them  boil  up  three  times 
in  their  own  liquor,  then  throw  them  into  a fieve  to  drain,  and 
fpread  them  on  a clean  cloth.  Let  them  lie  till  they  are  cold, 
then  put  them  into  wide-mouthed  bottles,  with  a good  deal  of 
whole  mace,  a little  nutmeg  fliced,  and  a few  cloves.  Boil 
fome  fugar- vinegar,  with  a good  deal  of  whole  pepper,  fome 
races  of  ginger,  and  two  or  three  bay-leaves.  Let  it  boil  a 
few  minutes,  then  ftrain  it,  and  when  it  is  cold,  put  it  on,  and 
fill  the  bottles  with  mutton  fat  dried.  Cork  them  well,  firft 
tie  a bladder,  then  a leather  over  them,  and  keep  them  down 
clofe  in  as  cool  a place  as  you  can. 

Mufhrooms  may  likewife  be  prepared  for  fea  ufe  without 
pickling  them,  in  the  following  manner:  Take  a quantity  of 
large  mufhrooms,  peel  them,  and  ferape  out  the  iniides.  Then 
put  them  into  the  faucepan,  throw  a little  fait  over  them,  and 
let  them  boil  in  their  own  liquor.  Then  throw  them  into 
a fieve  to  drain,  lay  them  on  tin  plates,  and  fet  them  in  a 
cool  oven.  Repeat  this  often,  till  they  are  perfe&ly  dry,  then 
put  them  into  a clean  ftone  jar,  tie  them  down  tight,  and  keep 
them  in  a dry  place.  They  will  keep  a great  while,  and  eat 
and  look  as  well  as  truffles. 

Dire  Elions for  Keeping  and  Dr  effing  dryed  Fijh. 

MOST  kinds  of  fifh,  except  ftock-fifh,  are  either  falted  or 
dried  in  the  fun,  as  the  moll  common  way,  or  in  preparing- 
kilns,  and  fometimes  by  the  fmoak  of  wood-fires  in  the  chimney- 
corners,  and,  in  either  cafe,  requiresbeing  foftened,  and  frefhen- 
ed  in  proportion  to  their  bulk,  their  nature,  or  drynefs.  The 
very  dry  fort,  as  bacaleo,  cod-fifh,  or  whiting,  and  fuch  like, 
fflculd  be  fteeped  in  luke-warm  milk  and  water,  and  the  ftcep- 
sng  kept  as  nearly  as  pofflble  to  an  equal  degree  of  heat.- — The 
largeft  fifh  fhoukl  be  ileeped  twelve  hours:  the  fmall,  as  whit- 

ings, 
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tings,  See.  about  two  hours.  The  cod  mud?  therefore  be  laid 
to  iteep  in  the  evening:  the  whitings,  & c.  in  the  morning  of 
the  day  they  are  to  be  drefTed. — After  the  time  of  deeping  They 
are  to  be  taken  out'and  hung  up  by  the  tails  until  they  are 
drefTed.  The  reafon  of  hanging  them  up  is,  that  they  foften 
equally  as  in  the  deeping,  without  extracting  too  much  of  the 
Telifh,  which  would  make  them  infipid.  When  thus  prepared, 
the  fmall  fifh,  as  whitings,  tufk,  and  fuch  like,  mud  be  floured 
and  laid  on  the  gridiron,  and  when  a Tittle  hardened  on  the 
one  fide,  mud  be  turned  and  baded  with  oil  upon  a feather  ; 
and  when  baded  on  both  Tides,  and  heated  through,  take  them 
up,  always  obfetving,  that  as  fweet  oil  fupplies  and  fupples 
the  fifli  with  a kind  of  artificial  juices,  fo  the  fire  draws  out 
thofe  juices,  and  hardens  them.  Be  careful,  therefore,  not 
to  let  them  broil  too  long;  but  no  time  can  be  preferibed,  be- 
caufeof  the  difference  of  fires,  and  various  fizes  of  the  fifh. 
A clt^ar  charcoal  fire  is  much  the  bed,  and  the  fifii  kept  at  a 
good  didance  to  broil  gradually. — The  bed  way  to  know  when 
the  fidi  are  enough,  is,  they  will  fwell  a little  in  the  lifting, 
and  you  mud  not  let  them  fall  again.  Thofe  that  like  Tweet- 
oil,  the  bed  Tnuee  is  oil,  vinegar,  and  muflard,  beat  to  a con- 
fidence, and  fixrved  4p  in  faucets. 

If  your  fifh  is  boiled,  as  thoTe  of  a larger  fort  ufually  are,  it 
fhould  be  if)  milk  and  water,  but  not  properly  to  fay  boiled,  as 
it  ihould  only  jud  iimmer  over  an  equal  fire;  in  which  way, 
half  an  hour  will  do  the  larged  fifii,  and  five  minutes  the 
fmalled.  Some  people  broil  both  forts  after  fimmering,  and 
fome  pick  them  to  pieces,  and  then  tofs  them  up  in  a pan  with 
fried  onions  and  apples.  They  are  either  way  very  good,  and 
the  choice  depends  on  the  weak  or  drong  domach  of  the  eaters. 

Juried  Salmon  mull  be  managed  in  a different  manner;  for 
though  a large  fifii,  it  does  not  require  more  deeping  than  a 
whiting,  and  fhould  be  moderately  peppered  when  laid  on  the 
gridiron. 

Dried  Herrings  fhould  be  deeped  the  like  time  as  a whiting, 
in  fmall  beer  indead  of  milk  and  water;  and  to  which,  as  to 
all  kinds  of  broiled  falt-fifh,  fweet-oil,  will  always  be  found  the 
bed  bading,  and  no  ways  affect  even  the  delicacy  of  thofe  who 
do  not  love  it 

SECT.  II. 

DIRECTIONS  for  making  different  kinds  of 

. BREAD. 

IN  the  execution  of  this  bufifiefs,  one  very  material  confi- 
deration  is,  the  proper  condrudtion  of  your  oven,  which  fhould 

be  built  round,  and  not  lower  from  the  roof  than  twenty  inches, 

nor 
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nor  higher  than  twenty-four  inches.  The  mouth  fhould  be 
fmall,  with  an  iron  door  to  (hut  quite  clofe;  by  which  means, 
lefs  fire  will  be  required,  it  will  heat  quicker  than  a long  and 
high-roofed  oven,  and  bake  every  thing  better. 

To  make  Bread  the  London  IVay. 

PUT  a bufhel  of  good  flour,  ground  about  five  or  fix  weeks, 
into  one  end  of  your  trough,  and  make  a hole  in  the  middle. 
Take  nine  quarts  of  wkrm  water  (called  by  the  bakers  liquor) 
and  mix  it  with  dne  quart  of  good  yeaft;  put  it  into  the  flour, 
and  ftir  it  well  with  your  hands  till  it  is  tough.  Let  it  lay  till 
it  rifes  as  high  as  it  will  go,  which  will  be  in  about  an  hour 
and  twenty  minutes.  Be  careful  to  watch  it  when  it  comes  to 
its  height,  and  do  not  let  it  fall.  Then  make  up  your  dough 
with  eight  quarts  more  of  warm  liquor,  and  one  pound  of  fait; 
work  it  well  up  with  your  hands,  and  then  cover  it  with  a 
coarfe  cloth  or  a fack.  Then  put  your  fire  into  the  oven,  and 
by  the  time  it  is  properly  heated,  the  dough  will  be  ready. 
Then  make  your  loaves  of  about  five  pounds  each,  fweep  out 
your  oven  clean,  put  in  your  loaves,  (hut  your  oven  up  clofe,  and 
two  hoursand  a half  will  bake  them. — Remember,  that  in  fum- 
mer  time  your  liquor  be  jult  blood- warm;  in  winter,  a little 
warmer;  and  in  hard  frofty  weather  as  hot  as  you  can  bear 
your  hand  in  it,  but  not  fo  hot  as  to  feald  the  yeaft,  for  fhould 
that  be  the  cafe,  the  whole  batch  of  bread  will  be  fpoiled.  A 
larger  or  fmaller  quantity  may  be  made  in  proportion  to  the 
rules  here  laid  down. 

To  make  Leaven  Bread. 

T AKE  a lump  of  dough,  about  two  pounds  of  your  1 aft 
making,  which  has  been  made  with  yeaft,  keep  it  in  a wooden 
vefl'el,  and  cover  it  well  with  flour.  The  night  before  you 
intend  to  bake,  put  this  (which  is  your  leaven)  into  a pefck  of 
flour,  and  work  them  well  together  with  warm  liquor.  Let  it 
lie  in  a dry  wooden  vefl'el,  well  covered  with  a linen  cloth,  a 
blanket  over  the  cloth,  and  keep  it  in  a warm  place.  This 
dough,  kept  warm;  will  rife  again  the  next  morning,  and  will 
be  fufficient  to  mix  with  two  or  three  bulhels  of  flour,  being 
worked  up  with  warm  liquor,  and  a pound  of  fait  to  each 
bufhel  of  flour.  Tv  hen  it  is  well  worked,  and  thoroughly 
rhixed  with  all  the  flour,  let  it  be  well  covered  with  the  linen 
and  blanket,  until  you  find  it  rife;  then  knead  it  well,  and 
work  it  up  into  loaves  and  bricks,  making  the  loaves  broad, 
and  not  fo  thick  and  high  as  is  done  for  bread  made  with  yeaft. 

hen  put  them  into  the  oven,  and  bake  them  as  before  dire£L 

fdnT^WayS  keep  by  you  tWO  Pounds  of  the  dough- of  your 
laft  baking,  well -covered  with  flour,  to  make  leaven  to  ferve 

from 
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from  one  baking-day  to  another.  The  more  leaven  is  put  to 
the  flour,  the  lighter  and  more  fpungy  the  bread  will  be;  and 
the  frefher  the  leaven  the  Tweeter  it  will  be. 

To  make  French  Bread. 

LAY  at  one  end  of  your  trough  half  a bufhel  of  the  bed 
white  flour,  and  make  a hole  in  the  middle  of  it.  Mix  a pint 
of  good  fmall  beer  yeaft  with  three  quarts  of  warm  liquor,  put 
it  in,  and  mix  it  up  well  till  it  is  tough  : put  a flannel  over  it 
and  let  it  rife  as  high  as  it  will.  When  it  is  at  the  height, 
take  fix  quarts  of  lkimmed  milk,  blood  warm  (the  bluer  the  bet- 
ter, provided  it  is  fweet)  and  a pound  of  fait.  Inftead  of 
forking  it  with  your  hands,  as  you  would  do  for  Englifh 
bread,  put  the  ends  of  your  fingers  together,  and  work  it  over 
your  hands  till  it  is  quite  weak  and  ropey  ; then  cover  it  over 
with  a flannel,  put  your  fire  into  the  oven,  and  make  it  very  hot. 
Obferve,  that  when  you  take  the  dough  out  of  the  trough,  you 
ufe  your  hands  as  before,  or  elfe  you  will  not  get  it  out  till  it 
falls  when  it  will  be  good  for  nothing.  Lay  it  on  the  drefler, 
and  inftead  of  a common  knife,  have  one  made  like  a chopping- 
knife  to  cut  it  with;  then  make  it  up  into  bricks  or  rolls  as  you 
think  proper.  The  bricks  will  take  an  hour  and  a half  baking, 
and  the  rolls  half  an  hour.  Then  draw  them  out,  and  either 
rafp  them  with  a rafp,  or  chip  them  with  a knife,  but  the  for- 
mer is  the  moll  convenient,  and  is  done  with  the  greateft  ex- 
pedition. When  you  work  it  up  with  thedecond  liquor,  you 
may,  if  you  pleafe,  break  in  two  ounces  of  butter. 

Fo  make  Muffins. 

PUT  into  your  trough  a bufhel  of  fine  white  flour.  Then 
take  three  gallons  of  miik-warm  liquor,  and  mix  in  a quart  of 
mild  ale,  or  good  fmall  beer  yeaft,  and  half  a pound  of  fait. 
Stir  it  well  about  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  ftrain  it  in t a 
the  flour,  and  mix  your  dough  as  light  as  you  can.  Let  it  lie 
one  hour  to  rife,  then  with  your  hand  roll  it  up,  and  pull  it  in- 
to little  pieces  about  the  fize  of  a walnut.  Roll  them  like  a 
ball,  and  lay  them  on  a table,  and  as  faft  as  you  do  them,  put  a 
flannel  over  them,  and  be  fure  to  keep  your  dough  covered. 
When  you  have  rolled  out  all  your  dough,  begin  to  bake  the 
firft,  and  by  that  time  they  will  be  fpread  out  in  the  right 
form.  Lay  them  on  your  plate,  and  as  the  bottom  fide  begins 
t«  change  colour,  turn  them  on  the  other.  Be  careful  that  the 
middle  of  your  plate  is  not  too  hot ; if  it  is  put  a brick-bat  or 
two  in  the  middle  of  the  fire  to  flacken  the  heat. 

Oat-Cakes  are  made  the  fame  way,  only  ufe  fine  lifted  oatmeal 
inftead  of  flour,  and  two  gallons  of  water  inftead  of  three. 
When  you  pull  the  dough  to  pieces,  roll  them  out  with  a goo 
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deal  of  flour,  cover  them  with  a piece  of  flannel,  and  they 
will  rife  to  a proper  thicknefs.  If  you  find  them  too  big,  or 
too  little,  you  mult  roll  your  dough  accordingly. 

When  you  ufe  either  muffins  or  oat-cakes,  toad  them  on 
both  fides  very  crifp,  but  do  not  burn  them;  then  pull  them 
open  with  your  fingers,  and  they  will  look  like  a honey-comb. 
Put  in  as  much  butter  as  you  chufe ; then  clap  them  toge- 
ther again,  and  put  them  before  the  fire.  When  you  think 
the  butter  is  melted  turn  them,  that  both  fides  may  be  buttered 
alike;  but  do  not  touch  them  with  a knife,  either  to  ipread 
the  butter,  or  cut  them  open  ; if  you  do  they  will  be  very  heavy. 
When  they  are  buttered  cut  them  acrofs  with  a knife. 

To  di [cover  whether  Bread  or  Flour  have  been  adulterated . 

VARIOUS  are  the  arts  that  have  been  pra£tifed  upon  the 
public  in  the  adulteration  of  flour,  by  the  ufe  of  bean-meal, 
whiting,  chalk,  alum,  flaked  lime,  jalap,  bones,  afhes,  &c. 

Were  bean-flour  the  only  means,  the  evil  would  not  be 
great,  as  it  affords  a nourifhment  equal  to  wheat,  thoug'h  it 
has  a peculiar  roughnefs,  and  is  of  a dufky  colour.  This  is 
in  a great  meafure  remedied  by  adding  chalk  to  give  it  white- 
nefs,  alum  to  give  it  the  neceflary  confidence  to  knead  well, 
and  jalap  to  take  off  the  aftringency.  To  difeover  whether 
flour  has  been  adulterated  with  whiting  or  chalk,  mix  it  with 
fome  juice  of  lemon  or  flrong  vinegar.  If  the  flour  is  pure, 
no  fermentation  will  take  place;  but  if  it  is  adulterated  with 
whiling  or  chalk,  it  will  ferment  like  the  working  of  yeaft. 
Meal  adulterated  is  heavier  and  whiter  than  when  pure  ; the 
quantity  that  would  fill  an  ordinary  tea  cup,  has  been  found  to 
weigh  upwards  of  four  drams  more  than  genuine  flour. 

The  methods  to  deteft  the  adulteration  of  bread,  is  to 
proceed  as  follows  : Slice  the  crumb  of  a loaf  very  thin,  after- 
wards break  it,  but  not  very  fmall,  and  put  it  with  a great 
deal  of  water  into  a large  earthern  pan  or  pipkin.  Place  it 
over  a gentle  fire,  and  keep  it  a long  time  moderately  hot. 
Pour  out  the  bread,  which  will  be  reduced  to  a pap,  and  the 
bones,  afhes,  or  other  unwholefome  ingredients  will  be  found 
at  the  bottom.  This  is  a very  Ample  procefs,  and  may  be 
tried  in  moft  families.  But  where  you  are  pofleffed  of  a cu- 
curbit * the  following  is  a more  certain  and  regular  method. 
Cut  your  bread  as  before  direfted,  and  put  it  into  a glafs  cu- 
curbit with  a large  quantity  of  water.  Place  it  in  a fand 
furnace,  taking  care  not  to  fhake  it.  Let  it  hand  twenty-four 
hours,  keeping  it  of  a moderate  heat.  In  this  time  the  bread 

* A cucurbit  is  an  earthern  or  glafs  veflel,  fo  called  from  its  refem  - 
blance  to  a gourd,  rifing  gradually  from  a wide  bottom  to  a narrow  neck. 
This  veflel  is  of  great  ule  in  ofoOT/Va/diftillations. 
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will  be  foftened,  and  the  ingredients  feparated  from  it.  Ths 
alum  will  be  difl'olved  in  the  water,  and  may  be  extracted 
from  it.  If  any  jalap  has  been  ufed,  it  will  form  a coarfe 
him  on  the  top,  while  the  more  heavy  ingredients  will  link 
to  the  bottom. 


SECT.  III. 

On  the  Breeding , Rearing , and  ATanagement  of  different  Kinds 

of  Poultry,  &c. 

THIS  is  a fubjeft  whichis  certainly  very  necefTary  as  a pro- 
per appendage  to  our  Work.  Numbers  of  families  refide  in 
the  country  only  for  a temporary  time  ; but  there  are  many 
others  who  totally  retire,  in  order  to  exchange  the  buftle  and 
noife  of  the  town  for  the  more  tranquil  ftate  of  the  country. 
In  fuch  families  as  thefe,  a proper  knowledge  of  the  fubjeft  of 
this  fe£tion  mud  be  exceeding  ufeful  to  the  houfekeeper,  as  fhe 
will  at  all  times  be  provided  with  the  means  of  furnifhing  the 
table  with  fome  of  the  principal  delicacies  adapted  for  fatis- 
fa£tory  repaft.  We  ^lall  begin  the  fubject  with 

The  Breeding , Rearing , and  Management  of  Fowls. 

IN  the  commencement  of  this  bufinefs,  the  fixft  confidera- 
tion  muft  be  a proper  choice  of  tliofe  fowls  which  are  befl;  cal- 
culated for  breeding.  Thofe  of  a middling  age  are  the  molt 
proper  for  fitting,  and  the  younger  for  laying.  Six  hens  to  a 
cock  is  a good  proportion.  In  order  to  make  them  familiar, 
feed  them  at  particular  hours,  and  always  in  one  place. 

The  beft  age  to  fet  a hen  is  from  two  years  old  to  five,  and 
die  be  ft  month  February,  though  any  month  is  good  between 
that  and  Michaelmas.  A hen  fits  twenty  days,  whereas  geefe, 
ducks,  and  turkeys,  fit  thirty. 

In  the  mixture  of  fowls  for  breeding,  the  nature  of  the  hen 
fnould  be  as  nearly  equal  as  pofiible  with  that  of  the  cock.  She 
Ihould  be  vigilant  and  indultrious  both  for  herfelf  and  chickens. 
In  fize,  the  biggeft  and  largeft  are  the  beft,  and  they  muft  be 
in  every  refpedt  proportioned  to  the  cock,  only  inftead  of  a 
comb,  {he  Ihould  have  upon  her  crown  a high,  tuft  of  feathers. 
She  Ihould  have  ftrong  claws;  but  it  will  be  better  if  fhe  has 
no  hinder  claw*,  becaufe  fuch  are  very  fubjeft  to  break  their 
eggs.  Hens  that  erow  are  neither  good  breeders  nor  good 
layers.  Never  chufe  a hen  that  is  fat,  as  fhe  will  neither  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe  of  fitting  or  laying.  If  fiie  is  fet,  fhe  will 
forfake  her  nefl ; the  eggs  fhe  lays  will  be  without  fhells,  and 
fhe  will  grow  flothful  and  indolent. 
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'The  bed  eggs  are  thofe  laid  when  the  hens  are  a year  and 
a half  or  two  years  old,  at  which  time,  if  you  would  have 
large  eggs,  give  them  plenty  of  vi£luals,  and  fometimes  oats, 
with  fennegreek,  to  heat  them.  To  prevent  your  hens  eating 
their  own  eggs,  which  they  fometimes  will,  lay  a piece  of  chalk 
fhaped  like  an  egg  in  their  way,  at  which  they  will  often  be 
pecking,  and  thus  finding  themfelves  difappointed,  they  will  not 
afterwards  attempt  it.  When  you  find  your  liens  inclinable  to 
let,  which  you  will  know  by  their  clucking,  do  not  difappoint 
them,  nor  put  more  than  ten  eggs  under  each.  Ic  is  a common 
notion  that  a hen  lhould  always  be  fet  with  an  odd  egg,  as  nine, 
eleven,  or  thirteen;  but  this  is  mere  whim. 

Hens  that  havefpurs  often  break  their  eggs,  and  indead  of 
hatching  them,  will  fometimes  eat  them.  Thefe  mud  be 
fcoured,  as  well  as  thofe  that  fcratch  and  crow  like  a cock ; 
fird  by  plucking  the  great  quills  out  of  their  wings,  and  then  by 
feeding  them  with  millet,  barley  and  pafte,  cut  into  fmall 
pieces,  pounded  acorns  and  bran,  with  pottage  or  crumbs  of 
wheat  bread  deeped  in  water.  They  mud  be  kept  in  a clofe 
place,  and  their  feathers  mud  be  plucked  from  their  heads* 
thighs,  and  rumps. 

In  order  that  the  chickens  may  be  large,  and  mod  kindly,  the 
bed  time  to  fet  a hen  is  in  the  month  of  February,  when  the 
moon  has  turned  the  full,  that  (he  may  difclofe  the  chickens  in 
the  increafe  of  the  next  new  moon;  for  one  brood  of  this 
month,  is  preferable  to  that  of  any  other.  Hens  however  may 
fet  from  this  time  to  October,  and  then  have  good  chickens, 
but  not  after  that  time. 

If  you  fet  a hen  upon  the  eggs  of  ducks,  geefe  or  turkies, 
you  mud  fet  them  nine  days  before  you  put  her  own  eggs  to 
her. 

Before  you  put  the  eggs  under  the  hen,  it  will  benecefiary  to 
make  fome  particular  mark  on  the  fide  of  them,  and  to  obferve 
whether  (he  turns  them  from  thac  to  the  other:  if  (lie  does  not, 
then  take  an  opportunity,  when  flie  is  from  them,  to  turn  them 
youvfelf.  Be  careful  the  eggs  you  fet  her  with  are  new,  which 
may  be  known  by  their  being  heavy,  full  and  clear;  neither 
lhould  you  chufe  the  larged,  for  they  have  often  two  yolks;  and 
though  fome  are  of  opinion  that  fuch  will  produce  two  chickens, 
it  commonly  proves  a midake;  but  if  they  do,  the  production 
•is  generally  unnatural. 

I he  grcated  care  mud  be  taken  that  the  hen  is  not  didurbed 
while  file  is  fitting,  as  ic  will  caufe  her  entirely  to  fcrfake  her 
ned.  To  prevent  this  be  careful  to  place  hcf  meat  and  water 
near  her  during  the  time  die  is  fitting,  that  her  eggs  may  not 
cool  while  fhe  is  abient  from  her  ned,  dir  up  the  draw  gently, 
•make  it  Toft,  and  lay  the  eggs  in  the  fame  order  you  found 
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them.  It  will  not  be  atnifs  if  you  perfume  her  neft  with  roi’e- 
mary  or  brimftone.  Be  careful  the  cock  does  not  come  at  the 
eggs,  and  fet  upon  them,  as  he  will  not  only  be  fubjecl  to 
break  them,  but  it  will  caufe  the  hen  to  diflike  her  neft. 

It  <>ur  hen-houfe  mull  be  large  and  fpacious,  with  a high  roof, 

. and  ftrong  walls.  Let  there  be  windows  on  the  eaft-fide,  that 
they  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  riling  fun;  and  thefe  muft 
be  ftrongly  lathed  and  clofe  /hut.  , Upwards,  and  round  about 
the  infide  of  the  walls,  upon  the  ground,  fhould  be  made  large 
pens,  three  feet  high,  for  geefe,  ducks  and  large  fowls  to  fet  in, 
and  near  the  roof  of  the  houfe  fhould  be  long  perches,  reaching 
from  one  fide  to  the  other.  At  one  fide  of  the  houfe,  at  the 
darkeft  part,  over  the  ground  pens,  Ihould  be  placed  feveral 
fmall  hampers  of  ftraw,  not  only  for  the  ufe  of  the  fowls  to 
make  their  nefts,  but  likewife  for  them  to  lay  their  eggs  in  : but 
when  they  fit  to  hatch  chickens,  let  them  fit  on  the  ground. 
There  muft  be  pegs  ftuckin  different  parts  of  the  walls  for  the 
convenience  of  the  fowls  climbing  to  their  perches.' 

The  floor  of  the  hen  houfe,  muft  not  be  paved,  but  made  of 
earth  and  quite  fmooth.  Let  the  imaller  fowl  have  a hole 
made  at  one  end  to  go  in  and  come  out  at  when  they  pleafe, 
otherwife  they  will  feek  out  rooft  in  other  places ; but  for 
larger  fowl  you  may  open  the  door  every  night  and  morning. 

The  moft  advantageous  fituation  for  the  hen-houfe,  is  near 
fome  kitchen,  brew-houfe,  or  bake- houfe,  where  it  may  re- 
ceive a diftant  warmth  from  the  fire,  and  be  feented  with 
fmoke,  which  to  pullets  is  not  only  wholefome,  but  agreeable.. 

Great  care  muft  be  taken  to  keep  your  hen-houfe  free  from 
vermin,  and  contrive  your  perches  io  as  not  to  be  over  each 
other.  Wherever  poultry  is  kept,  various  kinds  of  vermin 
will  naturally  come;  for  which  reafon  it  will  be  proper  to  fow 
* wormwood  and  rice  about  your  hen-lvoufe.  You  may  alfo  boil 
wormwood,  and  fprinkle  the  floor  with  the  liquor,  which  will 
not  only  contribute  to  keep  away  vermin,  but  alio  add  much 
to  the  health  of  your  poultry. 

When  your  chickens  are  hatched,  if  any  are  weaker  than  the 
reft,  wrap  them  in  wool,  and  let  them  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
fire;  it  will  be  alfo  neceffary  to  perfume  them  with  rofemary. 
The  chickens  firft  hatched,  may  be  kept  in  a deepifh  fieve  till 
the  reft  are  difclofed,  for  they  will  not  eat  immediately.  Some 
/hells  being  harder  than  others,  they  will  require  fo  much  more 
time  in  opening:  but  unlefs  the  chickens  are  weak,  or  the  hen 
unkind,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  let  them  continue  under 
her,  as  they  will  thereby  receive  the -greater  nouvifhment. 

After  they  have  been  hatched  two  days,  give  them  very  fmall 
patmeal,  feme  dry,  and  fome  fteeped  in  milk,  or  elfe  ciumbs  of 

fine  white  bread.  When  they  have  gained  llrength  you  may 
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-give  them  crnfts,  cheefe-parings,  white  bread,  crufts  foaked  in 
milk,  barley-meal,  or  wheaten-brend  fealded,  or  the  like  foft 
meat  that  is  (mail,  and  will  be  eafily  digefted.  They  mult  be 
kept  in  the  houfe  a fortnight,  before  they  are  fuffered  to  go 
abroad  with  the  hen.  Green  chives  chopped  among  the  meat 
is  very  good,  and  will  preierve  them  from  the  rye,  or  other 
difeafes  in  the  head.  Be  careful  that  their  water  is  quite  elean, 
for  if  it  is  dirty,  it  will  be  apt  to  give  them  the  pip.  Neither 
fhould  you  let  them-feed  upon  tares,  darnel,  or  cockle,  for  thefe 
are  very  dangerous  to  young  ones;  nor  let  them  go  into  gar- 
dens till  they  are  fix  weeks  old. 

Such  chickens  as  you  intend  to  cram  muft  be  cooped  up  when 
die  hen  has  fcrfaken  them.  Cram  them  with  dough  made  of 
wheaten  meal,  and  milk,  which  dip  in  the  latter,  and  thrufh 
down  their  throats;  but  be  careful  they  are  not  too  large,  as 
in  that  cafe  they  may  be  choaked. 

The  method  to  be  taken  in  order  to  fatten  chickens  is  this: 
Confine  them  in  coops,  and  feed  them  with  barley-meal.  Put 
a fmali  quantity  of  brick-dud  in  their  water,  which  will  not 
only  give  them  an  appetite  to  their  mejit,  but  will  facilitate 
their  fattening.  All  fowls  and  other  birds,  have  two  ftomachs ; 
the  one  is  their  crop,  that  foftens  their  food,,  and  the  other  the 
gizzard,  that  macerates  it.  In  the  laft  are  generally  found  fmali 
ftones  and  fliarp  bits  of  fand,  which  help  to  do  that  office,  and 
without  them,  or  fomething  of  that  kind,  a fowl  will  be  want- 
ing of  its  appetite;  for  the  gizzard  cannot  macerate  or  grind 
the  food  fait  enough  to  difcbarge  it  from  the  crop  without  fuch 
affiftance,  and  therefore  in  this  cafe  the  brick- cluft  thrown  into 
the  water  is  very  ufefuh 

Hens  are  fubjett  to  various  difeafes,  tht  mcft  principal  of 
which  are  the  following. 

Setting  hens  are  fometimes  troubled  with  lice  and  vermin  ; 
for  the  cure  of  which,  pound  burnt  cummin  and  ftaphifagar, 
of  each  equal  quantities,  mix  it  with  wine,  and  rub  them  with 
it,  or  wadi  them  with  a deco£lion  of  wild  lupines. 

If  hens  are  troubled  with  a loofenefs,  mix  a handful  of  barley- 
meal,  and  as  much  wax,  in  feme  wine:  make  it  into  a mefs 
and  give  it  them  in  the  morning  before  they  have  any  other 
meat,  or  elfe  let  them  drink  a deception  of  quinces  or  apples. 

It  iometimes  happens,  that  hens,  by  laying  too  many  eggs, 
or  fitting  too  long,  exhauft  their  ftrength,  and  languifti.  To 
remedy  this,  take  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  roaft  it  till  it  appears 
burnt;  mix  this  with  an  equal  quantity  of  raifins  alio  burnt, 
and  give  it  them  the  firft  thing  in  the  morning. 

Fowls  are  very  fubjea  to  a diforder  called  the  pip,  which 
arifes  from  a white  thin  lcale  growing  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue, 
and  will  prevent  their  feeding.  This  is  eafily  difeerned,  '"and 
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generally  proceeds  from  drinking  puddle  water,  or  want  of 
water,  or  eating  li] thy  food.  This,  however,  may  be  cured, 
ny  pulling  off  the  fcale  with  your  nail,  and  then  rubbing  the 
tongue  with  fait. 

Ducks. 

DUCKS  ufually  begin  to  lay  in  February  * and  if  your 
gardener  is  diligent  in  picking  up  fnails,  grubs,  caterpillars, 
worms,  and  other  infects,  and  lay  them  in  one  place,  it  will 
make  your  ducks  familiar,  and  is  the  beft  food,  for  change,  they 
can  have.  If  parfley  is  fown  about  the  ponds  they  ufe,  it  will 
give  their  flefli  an  agreeable  tafte  ; and  be  fure  always  to  have 
one  certain  place  for  them  to  retire  to  at  night.  Partition  off 
their  nefts,  and  make  them  as  near  the  water  as  poflible,  al- 
ways feed  them  there,  as  it  will  make  them  love  home:  for 
ducks  are  of  a very  rambling  nature. 

Take  away  their  eggs  every  day  till  you  find  them  inclined  to 
fit,  and  then  leave  them  in  the  place  where  they  have  laid  them. 
Little  attendance  is  required  while  they  fit,  except  to  let  them 
have  fome  barley  or  offal  corn  and  water  near  them,  that  they 
may  not  hurt  their  eggs  by  draggling  from  the  neft. 

In  winter  it  is  much  better  to  let  a hen  upon  the  duck  eggs, 
than  any  kind  of  duck  whatever,  becaule  the  latter  will  lead 
them,  when  hatched,  too  foon  to  the  water,  where  if  the  wea- 
ther is  cold,  in  all  probability  fome  of  them  will  be  loft.  The 
number  of  eggs  to  fet  to  a duck  is  about  thirteen.  The  hen 
will  cover  as  many  of  thefe  as  her  own,  and  will  bring  them 
up  as  carefully. 

If  the  weather  is  tolerably  good  at  the  time  the  ducklings 
are  hatched,  they  will  require  very  little  attendance;  but  if 
they  happen  to  be  produced  in  a wet  feafori,  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  take  them  under  cover,  efpeciaily  on  nights;  for  though  the' 
duck  naturally  loves  water,  it  requires  the  afliftance  of  its  fea- 
thers, and,  till  grown,  is  eafilyhurt  by  the  wet. 

The  method  of  fattening  ducks  is  exactly  the  fame,  let  their 
age  be  what  it  will.  They  muft  be  put  into  a retired  place,  and 
kept  in  a pen,  where  they  muft  have  plenty  cf  corn  and  w ater. 
Any  fort  of  corn  will  do,  and  with  this  fingle  direction  they 
will  fatten  thtmfelves  in  a fortnight  or  three  weeks. 

Geefe. 

THE  keeping  of  geefe  is  attended  with  very  little  expcnce. 
They  will  live  upon  commons,  or  any  fort  of  pafture;  and 
need  little  care  or  attendance,  except  their  having  plenty  of 
water. 

In  chufing  geefe,  the  largeft  are  reckoned  thebeft;  but  there 
is  a fort  of  Spanifh  geefe  that  are  much  better  layers  and  breed- 
ers than  the  Englifb,  efpeciaily  if  their  eggs  are  hatched  under 
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an  Englifh  goofe.  It  mult  be  obferved,  that  the  colour 
them  fhould  be  white  or  gvev,  for  pyed  are  not  fo  profitable, 
and  the  darker-coloured  are  dill  worfe. 

It  may  be  eafily  known  when  geefe  want  to  layby  their  car- 
rying draw  in  their  mouths;  and  when  they  will  fit,  by  their 
continuing  on  their  nefts  after  they  have  laid.  1 he  proper 
time  for  layi.  g is  the  fpring,  and  the  earlier  the  better,  be- 
cjufe  of  their  having  a fecond  brood.  A goofe  fits  in  general 
thirty  days;  but  if  the  weather  is  fair  and  warm,  fhe  will 
hatch  three  or  four  days  fooner.  During  the  time  of  her  fit- 
ting you  mull  be  careful,  when  (lie  rifes  from  the  neft,  to  give 
her  meat,  as  ihag  oats,  and  bran  fcalded,  and  let  her  have  the 
opportunity  of  bathing  in  water. 

When  the  gofiings  are  hatched,  you  mull  keep  them  in  the 
houfe  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  feed  them  with  curds,  barley- 
meal,  bran,  &c.  After  they  have  got  drength,  let  them  go 
abroad  for  three  or  four  hours  in  a day,  and  take  them  in  again 
till  they  are  big  enough  to  take  care  of  themfelveg.  One  gan- 
der is  a proper  portion  for  five  geefe. 

To  fatten  green  geefe,  you  mud  Ihut  them  up  when  they  are 
about  a month  old,  and  they  will  be  fat  in  about  a month  more. 
Be  fure  to  let  them  have  always  by  them  fome  fine  hay  in  a 
fmall  rack,  which  will  much  halten  their  fattening.  But  for 
fattening  older  geefe,  it  is  commonly  done  when  they  are  about 
fix  months  old,  in  or  after  harved,  when  they  have  been  in 
the  Hubble  fields,  from  which  food  fome  kill  them*  but  thofe 
who  are  defirous  of  having  them  very  fat,  fhut  them  up  for  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and  feed  them  with  oats,  fplit  beans, 
barley-meal,  or  ground  malt  mixed  with  milk.  They  will 
likewife  feed  on,  and  fatten  well,  with  carrots  cut  fmall  : or 
if  you  give  them  rye  before  or  about  Midfummer  (which  is 
commonly  about  their  fickly  time)  it  will  ftrengthen  them, 
and  keep  them  in  health. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  all  water-fowl,  while  fattening, 
ufually  fit  with  their  bills  on  their  rumps,  from  whence  they 
fuck  out  mod  of  their  moidure  and  fatnefs,  at  a fmall  bunch 
of  feathery  which  dand  upright  on  their  rumps,  and  is  always 
moid.  But  if  you  cut  this  clofe  away,  it  will  make  them  fat 
in  lefs  time,  and  with  lefs  meat  than  otherwife. 

' Turkies . 

TURKIES  are  birds  of  a very  tender  conftitution,  and, 
while  young,  mud  be  carefully  watched  and  kept  warm;  for 
the  hens  are  fo  negligent,  that  while  they  have  one  to  follow 
them,  they  will  never  take  care  of  the  red. 

Turkies  are  great  feeders  of  corn,  and  if  kept  on  it  will  con- 
fume  a prodigious  quantity;  but  if  left  to  their  own  libertj 
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when  grown  up,  they  will  get  their  own  living  by  feeding  on 
herbs,  feeds,  &c.  As  they  are  very  apt  to  ftraggle,  they  will 
often  lay  their  eggs  in  fecret  places,  and  therefore  they  mult 
be  often  watched,  and  compelled  to  lay  at  home.  They  begin 
to  lay  in  March,  and  will  lit  in  April;  but  they  Ihould  noA>e 
fuffered  to  lit  on  more  than  twelve  eggs  at  molt. 

When  they  have  hatched  their  brood  (which  will  be  in  the 
time  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  days)  you  mult  be  particu- 
larly careful  to  keep  the  young  ones  warm,  for  the  lealt  cold 
will  kill  them.  They  mull  be  fed  either  with  curds,  or  green 
frelh  cheefe  cut  in  fmall  bits  ; and  let  their  drink  be  new  milk, 
or  milk  and  water.  Or  you  may  give  them  oatmeal  and  milk 
boiled  thick  together,  into  which  put  a little  wormwood  chop- 
ped lmall,  and  fometimes  eggs  boiled  hard,  and  cut  into  little 
pieces.  They  muft  be  fed  often,  for  the  hen  will  not  take 
much  care  of  them;  and  when  they  have  got  fome  flrength, 
feed  them  abroad  in  a clofe  walled  place,  from  whence  they 
cannot  flray.  You  mull  not  let  them  out  till  the  dew  is  oil 
the  grafs,  taking  care  to  have  them  in  again  before  night,  be- 
caufe  the  dew  is  very  prejudicial  to  their  health. 

When  you  fatten  turkies,  give  them  fodden  barley  or  fod- 
den  oats  for  the  firft  fortnight,  and  for  another  fortnight  cram 
them  in  the  following  manner.  Take  a quantity  of  barley- 
meal  properly  fifted,  and  mix  it  with  new  milk.  Make  it  into 
a good  flifF  dough  palle  ; then  make  it  into  long  crams  or  rolls, 
big  in  the  middle,  and  fmall  at  both  ends.  Then  wet  them  in 
luke-warm  milk,  give  the  turkey  a full  gorge  three  times  a-day, 
morning,  noon  and  night,  and  in  a fortnight  it  will  be  as  fat 
as  nepeflary. 

The  eggs  of  turkies  are  not  only  reckoned  very  wholefome 
in  general,  but  they  will  likewife  greatly  contribute  to  the  re- 
ftoring  of  decayed  conltitutions. 

Pigeons. 

IF  you  are  not  already  provided,  the  bell  time  to  furnifh 
yourfelf  with  pigeons  is  in  the  month  of  May  or  Augufl,  be? 
caufe  at  thofe  times  they  are  young,  and  in  fine  condition. 

There  are  various  forts  of  pigeons,  fuch  as  carriers,  pouters, 
runts,  tumblers,  & c.  but  the  two  principal  are,  the  tame  arid, 
dovecote.  The  former  of  thefe  is  no  lefs  valued  for  its  beauty 
than  the  largenefs  of  its  body ; but  the  latter,  which  is  the 
kind  ufually  kept  in  dovecotes,  and  thence  receives  its  name, 
is  fmaller,  and  lefs  beautiful. 

Tame  pigeons  generally  produce  but  two  young  ones,  at  a 
brood ; but  they  make  fome  amends  for  the  fmallnefs  of  tha 
number,  by  the  frequency  of  their  hatching ; for,  if  well  fed 
and  looked  after  they  will  have  young  ones  twelve  or  thirteen 
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times  in  the  year.  In  chufrng  them  the  beauty  is  generally 
moft  regarded)  but  care  fhould  be  taken  to  pair  them  well* 
becaufe,  in  this  cafe,  they  will  be  the  more  firmly  attached  to 
each  other. 

Particular  care  mud  be  taken  to  keep  them  clean,  for  they 
diflike  dirt,  though  they  make  a great  deal  of  it.  Their  bell 
food  is  tares,  or  white  peafe,  and  they  fhould  have  fome  gravel 
fcattered  about  their  houfe,  and  clean  water  fet  in  different 
places.  A great  deal  of  care  muff  be  taken  to  preferve  them 
iron!  vermin,  and  their  nefts  from  the  ftarlings  and  other  birds, 
as  the  latter  will  fuck  their  eggs,  and  the  former  entirely  da- 
ft roy  them. 

The  common,  or  dovecote  pigeon,  is  a fort  that  not  only 
demands,  but  deferves  very  great  attention  ; and  of  this  breed 
is  properly  that  which  is  called  the  common  blue  pigeon.  This 
has  the  advantage  of  many  other  kinds,  in  that  it  is  hardier, 
and  will  live  in  the  moft  fevere  weather.  But  if  the  breed 
fhould  be  too  fmall,  it  may  be  mended,  by  putting  in  a few 
tame  pigeons  of  the  moft  common  kind,  and  the  lead;  con- 
fpicuous  in  their  colours,  that  the  reft  may  the  better  take  to 
them  from  their  being  more  like  themfelves. 

The  ringdove  has  been  introduced  into  the  dovecote,  by  fet- 
ting  the  eggs  under  a common  pigeon;  they  will  in  this  cafe 
live,  and  take  their  chance  among  the  other's;  and  they  have 
two  advantages  over  them,  the  one  in  their  largenefs,  and  the 
other  in  their  hardinefs,  for  they  will  live  on  any  food,  and 
endure  the  moft  fevere  weather. 

A proper  proportion  of  the  fexes  fhould  be  obferved  among 
pigeons;  for  there  is  nothing  fo  hurtful  as  having  too  many 
cocks,  efpecially  if  you  keep  the  larger,  or  tame  kind.  An 
abundance  of  cocks  will  thin  the  dovecote,  for  they  will  grow 
quarrelfome,  and  beat  others  away,  till,  by  degrees,  a very 
thriving  dovecote  (hall  be,  by  this  fingle  miftake,  reduced  to 
a very  poor  condition. 

The  beft  and  moft  eafy  method  of  making  a dovecote  is,  to 
build  the  wall  with  clay  mixed  with  ftraw:  they  may  be  made 
four  feet  or  more  in  thicknefs,  and  while  they  are  wet,  it  is 
eafy  to  cut  holes  in  them  with  a chiflel  or  other  inftrument. 
But  of  whatever  materials  the  cote  is  eredied,  it  fhould  be 
white  wafhed  frequently  on  the  outfide.  Pigeons,  as  we  have 
already  obferved,  are  cleanly  birds  ; they  love  the  appearance 
of  neatnefs,  and,  befides  this,  the  colour  renders  the  building 
more  confpicuous. 

With  refpett  to  the  food  for  pigeons,  exclufive  of  the  peas 
and  tares  already  mentioned,  barley  is  very  proper,  as  it  not 
only  ftrengthens  them,  but  promotes  their  laying : buck- wheat 
XI.  3E  will 
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will  likewife  have  the  fame  efFefts.  In  general,  however,  the 
common  pigeons  in  a. dovecote  take  care  of  themfeives,  and 
need  little  food  from  their  keeper. 

Pigeons  are  very  fond  of  fait,  and  therefore  they  fhould 
have  a large  heap  of  clay  laid  near  the  dovecote,  and  let  the 
brine  done  with  in  the  family  be  frequently  beaten  among  it; 
or  you  may  make  a kind  of  mortar  with  lime,  fand,  clay,  and 
fait,  which  they  will  peck  with  great  fatisfaction.  When  it  is 
thus  made  on  purpofe  for  them,  it  is  bed  to  make  it  thin,  and 
keep  it  fo  by  often  mixing  brine  with  it. 

The  ufe  of  fait  is  of  much  more  advantage  to  pigeons  than 
merely  the  pleafing  them,  for  nothing  will  recover  them  fo 
readily  from  ficknefs  ; a mixture  of  bay-frit  and  cummin-feed 
being  with  them  an  univerfal  remedy  for  mod  dii'eafes. 

Various  methods  have  been  ufed  to  make  pigeons  love  their 
habitation.  Some  have  recommended  the  ufe  of  aflafoetida, 
and  others  of  cummin-feed,  for  this  purpofe;  but  the  bed 
metliQd  is,  to  keep  up  condantly  the  falted  clay  as  before  de- 
feribed  ; for  it  is  what  they  love,  and  they  will  therefore  day 
where  they  can  have  it  in  plenty. 

Pigeons  are  fometimes  apt  to  be  fcabby  on  the  backs  and 
breads,  which  didemper  will  kill  the  young,  and  make  the  old 
ones  fo  faint,  that  they  cannot  take  their  flights.  In  order  to 
cure  this  didemper,  take  a quartern  of  bay-falt,  and  as  much 
common  falts,  a pound  of  fennel-feed,  a pound  of  dill-feed,  as 
much  cummin-feed,  and  an  ounce  or  two  of  aflafoetida,  mix 
all  thefe  together  with  a little  wheat-flour,  and  fome  fine 
worked  clay ; when  it  is  well  beaten  together,  put  it  into  two 
pots,  and  bake  them  in  an  oven.  When  they  are  cold,  lay 
them  longways  on  the  dand  or  table  in  the  dovehoufe,  and  the 
pigeons,  by  peeking  it,  will  be  foon  cured. 

General  Obfervations  on  Poultry. 

MANY  creatures  are  endowed  with  a ready  difeernment  to 
fee  what  will  turn  to  their  own  advantage  and  emolument ; and 
often  difeover  more  fagacity  than  could  be  expected.  Thus 
poultry  have  been  often  known  to  watch  for  waggons  loaded 
with  wheat,  and,  running  after  them,  pick  up  a number  of 
grains  which  are  (taken  from  the  (heaves  by  the  motion  of  the 
carriages.  Thus  when  I have  taken  down  my  gun  to  {hoot 
fparrows,  my  cats  would  generally  run  out  before  me,  to  be 
ready  to  catch  up  the  birds  as  they  fell. 

The  earned  and  early  propenfity  of  the  feathered  tribe  to 
rood  on  high  is  very  obfervable;  and  difeovers  a drong  dread 
imprefled  on  their  fpirits  refpe&ing  vermin  that  may  annoy 
them  on  the  ground,  during  the  hours  of  davknefs.  Hence 
poultry,  if  left  to  themfeives  and  not  houfed,  will  perch  the 
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winter  through  on  yew  trees,  and  fir  trees;  and  turkies  and 
Guinea  fowls,  heavy  as  they  ate,  get  up  into  apple  trees.  Phea- 
fants  alfo  in  woods  fleep  on  trees  to  avoid  foxes;  while  pea- 
fowls climb  to  the  tops  of  thehighefl:  trees  round  their  owner’s 
houfe  for  fecurity,  let  the  weather  be  ever  fo  cold  or  blowing. 
Partridges,  indeed,  rood  on  the  ground,  not  having  the  fa- 
culty of  perching,  but  then  they  are  equally  apprehenfive  of 
danger;  and  fearing  the  approaches  of  pole-cats  and  floats, 
.they  never  trufl  them'felves  to  coverts;  but  neflle  together  in 
the  middle  of  a large  field,  far  removed  from  hedges  and  cop- 
pices, which  they  love  to  haunt  in  the  day,  and  where  at  that 
feafon  they  can  Ikulk  more  fecure  from  the  ravages  of  rapacious 
birds. 

As  to  ducks  and  geefe,  their  awkward  fplay  web  feet  forbid 
them  to  fettle  on  trees ; therefore,  in  the  hours  of  darknefs 
and  danger,  they  betake  themfelves  to  their  own  element,  the 
water,  where  amidft  large  lakes  and  pools,  like  (hips  riding  at 
anchor,  they  float  the  whole  night  long  in  peace  and  fecurity. 

Rabbits. 


TAME  rabbits  are  very  fertile,  bringing  forth  young  every 
month.  As  foon  as  the  doe  has  kindled,  Ihe  mull  be  put  to 
the  buck,  otherwife  (he  will  deftroy  her  young.  The  belt  food 
for  them  is  the  fweeteft  hay,  oats  and  bran,  marlhmallows, 
fowthillle,  parfley,  cabbage-leaves,  clover-grafs,  &c,  always 
frelh.  You  mull  be  careful  to  keep  them  exceeding  clean, 
otherwiie  they  will  not  only  poifon  themfelves,  but  likewife 
thofe  that  look  after  them. 


SECT.  IV. 

MANAGEMENT  of  the  DAIRY: 

THIS  is  a bufinefs  which  requires  a great  deal  of  care  and 
attention  ; and  its  productions  are  moll  eflentially  beneficial  in 
a family.  Indeed  this  employment  Ihould  be  principally  con- 
fined to  one  perfon,  to  whom  the  following  general  obferva- 
tions  may  not  be  unneceflary. 

. h mult  be  particularly  remembered,  that  want  of  cleanlinefs 
is  no  where  fo  unpardonable  as  in  the  dairy,  where,  indeed 
the  fuccefs  of  every  operation  depends  upon,  and  requires  that 
not  omy  the  utenfils,  but  the  dreffers,  fhelves,  walls  and  floor, 
ihould  be  kept  exceeding  clean  and  well  aired;  and  in  hot 

weather  they  Ihould  be  frequently  fluiced  with  clean  cold 
water. 

Your  cows  Ihould  be  milked  at  a regular  hour;  for  the  de- 
tention of  the  milk  not  only  tends  to  fpoil  it,  buc  keeps  the 
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animal  in  violent  pain.  In  fummer,  the  time  of  milking  {hould 
not  be  later  than  five  in  the  evening,  that  they  may  have  time 
to  fill  their  bags  by  morning,  and  their  udders  fhould  be  well 
emptied  at  each  milking. 

In  general  cows  require  gentle  treatment,,  efpecially  if  their 
teats  happen  to  be  fore;  for  if  roughly  handled,  they  will  not 
only  kiqk  and  wince,  and  become  wild  and  ungovernable,  but 
even  retain  their  udders  half  full  of  milk;  in  confequence  of 
which  their  bags  get  hard  and  ulcerous,  or  they  lofe  their  milk 
entirely  till  they  calve  again. 

When  the  milk  is  brought  into  the  dairy,  it  fhould  be  well 
flrained,  and  emptied  into  clean  pans.  White  ware  pans  are 
the  moft  preferable,  on  account  of  their  fuperior  cleanlinefs  ; 
the  brown  fort  is  very  porous,  and  fcarce  any  fcalding  will  be 
fufficient  to  cleanfe  them  thoroughly.  • 

In  the  middle  diftrift  of  the  county  of  Somerfet,  Mr.  Bil- 
Jingfley,  in  his  general  view  of  Agriculture,  has  the  following 
remarks  upon  Dairy  Management: 

rthe  cows  of  this  diftrift  being  intended  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  cheefe-making,  the  profit  arifing  is  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk  ; fize  is  therefore  not  at- 
tended to,  but  principal  regard  is  paid  to  the  breed  whence 
they  fprung.  The  dairy  men  think  it  more  profitable  to  have 
a fmall  bleed  well  fed,  than  the  beft  breed  in  the  world  Jlarved ; 
and  the  cow  that  gives  milk  the  longed.  The  time  of  calving 
is  from  the  beginning  of  February  to  Lady  Day,  and  they  take 
great  care  to  keep  their  cows  well  three  weeks  or  a month  be- 
fore they  calve  ; the  milk  will  rife  in  proportion  to  the  good- 
nefs  of  their  keeping.  The  calves  (thofe  few  excepted  which 
are  reared  to  keep  up  the  dock)  feldom  live  a month,  and 
cheefe-making  begins  in  March,  from  which  time  it  continues 
till  December. 

The  cheefe  of  this  diftrift  is  much  admired,  particularly  that 
which  is  made  in  the- para  fires  of  Meer  and  Chaddar.  It  is 
principally  purchafed  hyqobbers,  and  fent  through  the  medium 
of  Weyhill,  Gilefhill,  Reading,  and  other  fairs,  to  the  London 
marker,  where  it  is  fold  under  the  name  of  double  Glojler. 

The  calves  which  are  reared  are  fed  principally  with  cheefe- 
whey,  and  in  May  they  are  turned  to  gral's,  and  left  to  fhift 
for  themfelves:  fome  careful  dairy-women  have  tried  to  in- 
creafe  their  growth,  by  giving  them  whey  after  they  are  put  to 
grafs,  but  this  plan  is  reprobated  as  doing  more  harm  than 
good.' 

The  average  produce  of  a dairy  per  day,  in  this  diftrift,  may 
be  calculated  at  about  three  gallons  per  cow,  from  Lady  Day 
to  Michaelmas,  and  from  Michaelmas  to  Chriftmas  one  gallon 
a cow  per  day.  Cows  are  kept  till  they  are  fourteen  or  fifteen 
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years  old,  and  when  fatted  they  feldom  get  to  a higher  price 
than  feven  or  eight  pounds. 

A dairy-maid  can  manage  twenty  cows,  fo  far  as  relates  to 
the  in -door  work,  and  the  grofs  produce  of  a dairy  frequently 
averages  twelve  pounds  per  cow,  and  in  fome  particular  in- 
dances  fourteen  pounds:  but  this  can  only  be  done  when  cheefe 
is  at  the  prefent  enormous  price. 

On  comparing  the  grazing  with  the  dairy  account,  Mr.  B'd- 
lingfley  makes  it  appear,  that  the  dairy  operation  is  more  pro- 
fitable than  grazing;  for  the  former  amounts  to  50s.  per  acre, 
whereas  the  latter  is  only  28s.  per  acre.  On  account  of  popu- 
lation, the  dairy  fydem  ought  alfo  to  be  preferred,  as  one 
grazing  farm  of  200  acres  would  afford  a comfortable  livelihood 
to  four  dairy  families. 

I am  aware,  fays  he,  that  ffiould  thefe  obfervations  induce 
an  increafe  of  dairies,  and  confequently  a more  liberal  fupply 
of  cheefe,  fuch  a declenfion  in  the  price  of  that  article  might 
take  place,  as  would  bring  all  things  again  on  a level,  and  ad- 
vance the  grazier’s  profit  to  an  equality  with  that  of  the  dairy- 
man. 

To  make  Butter. 

BUTTER  is  an  article  more  frequently  ufed  in  the  art  of 
Cookery  than  any  other  whatever;  but  to  be  wholefome  it  muft 
be  very  frefir,  and  free  from  rancidity,  otherwife  it  will  hurt 
digeflion,  render  it  difficult  and  painful,  and  introduce  much 
acrimony  into  the  blood.  Some  perfons  have  fuch  delicate 
ftomachs,  that  they  are  even  afFe£led  with  thofe  inconveni- 
encies  by  frefh  butter  and  milk. 

When  you  have  churned  your  butter,  open  the  churn,  and 
with  both  hands  gather  it  well  together,  take  it  out  of  the  but- 
ter milk,  and  lay  it  into  a very  clean  bowl,  or  earthern  pan,  and 
if  the  butter  is  defigned  to  be  ufed  frefh,  fill  the  pan  with  clear 
water,  and  work  the  butter  in  it  to  and  fro,  till  it  is  brought 
to  a firm  confidence  of  i;felf,  without  any  moidure.  When 
you  have  done  this,  fcotch  and  flice  it  over  with  the  point  of  a 
knife,  every  way  as  thick  as  poffible,  in  order  to  draw  out  the 
fmalled  hair,  bit  of  rag,  drainer,  or  any  thing  that  may  have 
happened  to  fall  into  it.  Then  fpread  it  thin  in  a bowl,  and 
work  it  well  together  with  fuch  a quantity  of  fait  as  you  think 
fit,  and  then  make  it  into  forms  agreeable  to  your  own  fancy. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  a cow’s  teats  may  have  been 
fcratched  or  wounded,  which  will  occalion  the  milk  to  be  foul 
and  corrupt.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  you  flrould  by  no  means 
mix  it  with  the  fweet  milk,  but  give  it  to  the. pigs;  and  that 
which  is  taken  to  the  dairy-houfe  lliould  remain  in  the  paii  till 
i is  nearly  cold  before  it  is  drained,  that  is,  if  the  weather  be 
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warm ; but  in  frofty  weather  it  fhould  be  immediately  {trained, 
and  a fmall  quantity  of  boiling  water  may  be  mixed  with  it, 
which  will  caufe  it  to  produce  cream  in  abundance,  and  the 
more  fo  if  the  pans  have  a large  furface. 

In  the  hot  fummer  months  the  cream  fhould  be  fkimmed  from 
the  milk  before  the  dairy  gets  warm  from  the  fun ; nor  fhould 
the  milk  at  that  feafon  ft  and  longer  in'  the  pans  than  twenty- 
four  hours,  nor  be  fkimmed  in  the  evening  till  after  fun-fet.  In 
winter  milk  may  remain  unfkimmed  for  thirty-fix  and  forty- 
eight  hours.  The  cream  fhould  be  depofited  in  a deep  pan, 
which  fhould  be  kept,  during  the  fummer,  in  the  cooleft  part 
of  the  dairy ; or  in  a cool  cellar,  where  a free  air  is  admitted, 
which  is  much  better.  If  you  have  not  an  opportunity  of 
churning  every  day,  fhift  the  cream  daily  into  clean  pans,  which 
will  keep  it  cool.  But  you  fhould  never  fail  to  churn  at  leaf!: 
twice  in  the  week  in  hot  weather ; and  this  work  fhould  be 
done  in  a morning  very  early,  taking  care  to  fix  the  churn 
where  there  is  a free  draught  of  air.  If  a pump-churn  is  ufed, 
it  may’  be  plunged  a foot  deep  into  a tub  of  cold  water,  and 
Ihould  remain  there  during  the  whole  time  of  churning,  which 
will  very  much  harden  the  butter. 

Butter  will  require  more  working  in  winter  than  in  fummer; 
but  it  is  to  be  remarked,  and  with  great  juftice,  that  noperfon 
whofe  hand  is  warm  by  nature  can  make  good  butter. 

B'Utter-milk  (the  milk  which  remains  after  the  butter  is  com- 
ing by  churning)  is  efteemed  an  excellent  food,  in  the  fpring 
efpecially;  and  is  particularly  recommended  in  he£lic  fevers. 
Some  make  curds  of  butter-milk,  by  pouring  into  it  a quantity 
of  new  milk  hot. 

To  take  of  any  difagreeable  tajle  or  favour  communicated  to 
BUTTER  ivhere  Cows  have  fed  on  Turnips , ts’c. 

Mr  Billingfley  of  Afhwick  Grove,  in  his  “ General  View  of 
Agriculture,  in  the  County  of  Somerfet,”  has  given  us  the 
following  recipe  for  that  purpofe  : 

« When  the  milk  is  fet  abroad  in  the  leads,  put  one  gallon 
of  boiling  water  to  fix  gallons  of  milk.  It  may  alfo  be  prer 
vented  by  diffolving  nitre  in  fpring  water,  and  putting  about  a 
quarter  of  a pint  to  ten  or  twelve  gallons  of  milk  when  warm 
from  the  cow.” 

An  approved  Receipt  to  preferve  Butter.  By  Dr.  Anderson. 

TAKE  two  parts  of  the  beft  common  fait,  one  part  fugar, 
and  one  part  fait  petre ; beat  them  up  together,  and  blend  the 
whole  completely.  Take  one  ounce  of  this  compofmon  for 
every  ftxteen  ounces  of  butter,  work  it  well  into  the  mats,  and 
clofe  it  up  for  ufe. 
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No  funple  improvement  in  cecononlics,  is  greater  than  this, 
when  compared  with  the  uiual  method  of  curing  butter  by 
means  of  common  fait  alone.  In  an  open  market  the  one 
would  fell  for  thirty/>rr  cent,  more  than  the  other.  The  butter 
thus  cured  appears  of  a rich  marrowy  confidence,  and  line  co- 
lour, and  never  acquires  a brittle  hardnefs,  nor  tafles  fait,  like 
the  other,  which  has  the  a >p  arance  of  tallow. 

Butter  cured  by  this  new  method  mult  not  be  opened  for  ufe 
in  a month  after  it  is  made  up. 

The  practice  of  keeping  milk  in  leaden  vejfels , and  of  falling, 
butter  in  Jlone  jars,  is  very  detrimental ; the  well-known  effect 
of  th z poifen  of  lead  are,  bodily  debility,  palfy,  death.  The  ufe 
of  ’wooden  vejfels  for  thefe  purpofes  is  molt  wholefome  and  more 
cleanly. 

To  make  Cheefe. 

CHEESE  differs  in  quality  according  as  it  is  made  from  new 
er  Ikimmed  milk,  from  the  curd  which  feparates  of  itfelf  upon 
Handing,  or  that  which  is  more  fpeedily  produced  by  the  addi- 
tion of  rennet. 

In  making  cheefe,  as  foon  as  the  milk  is  turned,  (train  the 
whey  carefully  from  the  curd.  Break  the  curd  well  with  your 
hands,  and  when  it  is  equally  broken,  put  it  by  a little  at  a 
time,  into  the  vat,  carefully  breaking  it  as  you  put  it  in.  The 
vat  fhould  be  filled  an  inch  or  more  above  the  brim,  that  when 
the  whey  is  preffed  out,  it  may  not  fhrink  below  the  brim  ; for 
if  it  d.oes,  the  cheefe  will  be  fpoiled.  Before  the  curd  is  put  ' 
in,  a cheefe-cloth  or  ftrainer  fhould  be  laid  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vat;  and  this  fhould  be  fo  large,  that  when  the  vat  is  filled 
with  the  curd,  the  end  of  the  cloth  may  turn  again  over  the 
top  of  it.  When  this  is  done,  it  fhould  be  taken  to  the  prefs, 
and  there  remain  for  the  lpace  of  two  hours ; when  it  fhould 
be  turned,  and  have  a clean  cloth  put  under  it ; and  turned 
over  as  before.  It  muff;  then  be  preffed  again,  and  remain  in 
the  prefs  fix  or  eight  hours;  when  it  fhould  again  be  turned, 
and  rubbed  on  each  fide  with  fait.  After  this  it  muff;  be  preffed 
again  for  the  fpace  of  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  more,  when,  if 
any  of  the  edges  projeft,  they  fhould  be  pared  off.  It  may 
then  be  put  on  a dry  board,  and  regularly turned  every  day.  It 
is  a very  good  method  to  have  three  or  fo.ur  holes  bored  round 
the  lower  part  of  the  vat,  fo  that  the  whey  may  drain  fo  per- 
fectly from  the  cheefe,  that  not  the  lead  particle  of  it  may  re- 
main. 

The  rennet  for  turning  the  milk  is  made  of  a calf’s  bag, 
which  is  o be  taken  out  as  foon  as  the  calf  is  killed:  it  muft 
be  fcouttd  infide  and  out  with  fait,  after  it  has  been  difeharged 
cf  the  curd  that  is  always  formed  in  it.  Wafh  the  curd  with 
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water  in  a cullender,  and  pick  out  what  hairs  you  find  in  if. 
When  you  have  wafhed  the  curd  till  it  is  very  white,  put  it  into 
the  bag  again,  adding  to  it  two  good  handsfut  of  fait  : then 
clofe  up  the  mouth  of  the  bag  with  a fkewer,  lay  it  in  an 
earthen  pan,  and  it  will  continue  fit  for  ufe  twelve  months. 

This  is  the  general  method  of  preparing  the  rennet,  but 
that  beft  calculated  for  private  families,  and  which  makes  the 
cheefe  infinitely  more  delicate,  mud  be  managed  in  a different 
manner,  of  which  the  following  are  clear  and  proper  diredlions  : 
Let  the  veil,  maw,  or  rennet-bag,  be  perfectly  fweet,  for  if 
it  is  the  lead  tainted,  the  cheefe  can  never  be  good.  When 
this  is  fit  for  the  purpofe,  three  pints  or  two  quarts  of  foft  wa- 
ter, clean  and  fweet,  fhould  be  mixed  with  fait,  into  which 
put  fome  fweet-briar,  rofe-leaves,  cinnamon,  mace,  cloves, 
and,  in  fhort,  almod  every  fort  of  fpice  and  aromatic  that  can 
be  procured.  Boil  thefe  gently  in  two  quarts  of  water  till  the 
liquor  is  reduced  to  three  pints,  and  be  careful  it  is  not  fmoaked. 
Strain  the  liquor  clear  from  the  fpices,  &c.  and  when  it  has 
dood  till  it  is  no  warmer  than  milk  from  the  cow,  pour  it  upon 
the  veil  or  maw.  You  may  then  flice  a lemon  in  it,  and  let  it 
ftand  a day  or  two;  aftet  which  it  mud  be  drained  again,  and 
put  into  a bottle.  Cork  it  quite  clofe,  and  it  will  keep  good  at 
lead  twelve  months.  It  will  fmell  like  perfume,  and  a fmall 
quantity  of  it  will  turn  the  milk,  and  give  the  cheefe  a pleafing 
flavour.  After  this,  if  the  veil  be  faked  and  dried  for  a week 
or  two  near  the  fire,  it  will  do  for  the  purpofe  again  almod  as 
well  as  before. 

The  METHOD  of  making  STILTON  CHEESE, 

From  the  general  view  of the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Leiccfle?-, 
drawn  up  for  the  Conft deration  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 

By  John  Monk,  of  Bears  -Comb , Devon. 

STILTON  Cheefe  is  made  in  mod  of  the  villages  round 
Melton  Mowbray,  but  I found  it  impoflible  to  get  at  the  fecret 
of  making  it  from  the  dairy  people ; and,  from  the  conven- 
tion I had  with  one  of  the  fird  managers,  I fhould  fuppofe  two 
cheefes  were  never  made  alike,  as  it  depends  upon  foil,  herbage, 
feafons,  heat,  cold,  wet,  dry,  &c.  Sec.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
thofe  cheefes  require  a great  deal  of  care  and  attention,  owing, 
I fhould  fuppofe,  to  their  richnefs  and  thicknefs.  They  run 
from  eight  to  fixteen  or  eighteen  pounds,  very  feldom  larger, 
and  are  fold  at  one  (hilling  and  fixpepce  per  pound.  Mod  of  the 
inns  in  the  country  retail  them,  the  price  eighteen  or  twenty 
pence  per  pound.  I was  informed  by  the  maker,  that  they  were 
never  better  for  the  table  than  ai  a year  old,  but  I believe  they  are 
feldom  cut  fo  foon.  The  bed  of  the  other  fort  of  cheefe  made  in 
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the  county,  Is,  In  my  opinion,  better  than  the  generality  of 
the  Stilton,  as  it  is  but  feldom  you  meet  with  a real  good  one. 

In  refpedl  to  the  great  lecret  of  making  Stilton  checie,  I fhould 
have  left  the  county  without  acquiring  the  procefs,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  politenefs  and  attention  of  Major  Chefclden,  of 
Somerly,  who,  upon  my  acquainting  him  with  my  difappoint- 
ment,  kindly  undertook  to  procure  it  for  me,  from  one  of  his 
tenants,  who  was  among  the  firft  for  making  it.  I he  following 
is  the 


Receipt  for  making  Stilton  Cheese. 

TAKE  the  night’s  cream,  and  put  it  to  the  morning’s  new 
milk,  with  the  rennet;  when  the  curd  is  come,  it  is  not  to  be 
broken,  as  is  done  with  other  cheefes,  but  take  it  out  with  a 
foil-difli  altogether,  and  place  it  in  the  fieve  to  drain  gradually, 
and,  as  it  drains,  keep  gradually  preffing  it  til!  it  becomes  firm 
and  dry  ; then  place  it  in  a wooden  hoop,  afterwards  to  be  kept 
dry  on  boards,  turned  frequently,  with  cloth  binders  round  it, 
which  are  to  be  tightened  as  occafion  requires. 

N.  B.  The  Dairy-maid  mult  not  be  difheartened  if  file  does 
not  fucceed  perfectly  in  the  firft  attempt. 

In  the  dairies  which  I vifited,  the  cheefes,  after  being  taken 
out  of  the  wooden  hoop,  were  bound  tight  round  with  a cloth, 
which  cloth  was  changed  every  day,  until  the  cheefe  became 
firm  enough  to  fupport  itfelf;  after  the  cloth  was  taken  off, 
they  were  rubbed  every  day  all  over,  for  two  or  three  months, 
with  a brufh,  and  if  the  weather  was  damp  or  moiff,  twice  a 
day ; and,  even  before  the  cloth  was  taken  off",  the  top  and 
bottom  were  well  rubbed  every  day. 

Cream  Cheefe. — Take  twelve  quarts  of  new  milk  and  a quart 
of  cream,  put  them  together  with  two  fpoonsful  of  rennet  (or 
lefs  according  to  its  ftrength)  juft  warm  •,  and  when  it  has  Hood 
till  the  curd  has  come,  lay  a cloth  in  the  vat  (which  mull  be 
made  of  a proportioned  fize  for  the  cheefe)  cut  out  the  curd 
with  a flamming  difil,  and  put  it  into  the  vat  till  it  is  full, 
turning  the  cheefe-cloth  ove--  it;  and  as  the  curd  fettles,  lay 
more  on  till  you  have  iaid  on  as  much  as  will  make  one  cheefe. 
When  the  whey  is  drained  out  turn  the  cheefe  into  a dry  cloth, 
and  then  lay  a pound  weight  upon  it;  at  night  turn  it  out  into 
another  cioth,  and  the  next  morning  fait  it  a little  ; then  having 
made  a bed  of  nettles  or  alh-leaves  to  lay  it  on,  cover  it  with 
the  fame,  fhifting  it  twice  a day,  for  about  ten  days,  when  it 
will  be  fit  for  ufe. 

A plain  Sage  Cheefe. — firuife  the  tops  of  young  red  Page  in  a 
mortar,  til:  y m can  prels  the  juice  out  of  them;  bruife  hkewife 
fome  leaves  of  fpinach,  and  having  fqueezed  out  the  juice,  mix 
it  with  that  of  the  fage  to  render  it  of  a pleafant  green  colour, 
■M*  3 F which 
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which  the  juice  of  the  fage  alone  will  not  make  it,  and  this 
will  alfo  allay  the  bitter  tafte  of  the  fage. 

Having  prepared  the  juice,  put  the  rennet  to  the  milk,  and  at 
the  fame  time  mix  it  with  as  much  of  the  fage,  &c.  juice  as  will 
give  the  milk  the  green  colour  you  defire,  putting  in  mare  or 
leis,  according  as  you  would  have  the  cheefe  tafte  ftronger  or 
weaker  of  the  fage.  When  the, curd  is  come,  break  it  gently, 
and  when  it  is  all  equally  broken,  put  it  into  the  cheefe  vat  or 
mote,  and  profs  it  gently,  which  will  make  it  eat  tender  and 
mellow.  When  it  has  flood  in  the  prefs  about  eight  hours,  it 
muft  be  faked,  turned  every  day,  and  in  about  a month  it  will 
be  fit  tor  life- 

A Sage  Cheefe  in  Figures. — To  do  this  you  muft  be  provided 
with  two  cheefe  vats  of  the  fame  fize,  and  the  milk  muft  be  fet 
to  turn  in  two  different  veffels:  one  part  with  plain  rennet  only 
and  the  other  with  rennet  and  fage  juice.  Thefe  muft  be  made 
as  you  would  do  two  diftin£t  cheefes,  and  put  into  the  preffes 
at  the  fame  time.  When  each  of  thefe  cheefes  have  flood  in 
the  prefs  for  half  an  hour,  take  them  out,  and  cut  fome  fquare 
pieces  or  long  flips  out  of  the  plain  cheefe,  and  lay  them  by  on 
a plate;  then  cut  the  fame  number  of  pieces  out  of  the  fage- 
chcefe  of  the  fame  figure  and  fize,  and  immediately  put  the 
pieces  of  the  fage  cheefe  into  the  places  that  you  cutout  of  the 
plain  cheefe,  and  the  pieces  cut  out  of  the  plain  cheefe  into  the 
places  cut  out  of  the  fage  cheefe.  For  this  purpofe  fome  have 
•a  tin  piate  made  into  figures  of  feveral  fhapes,  by  which  they 
cut  out  the  pieces  of  the  cheefes  fo  exaftly,  that  they  fit  with- 
out any  trouble.  When  you  have  done  this,  put  the  cheefes 
into  the  preffes  again,  and  manage  them  like  other  cheefes.  By 
this  method  and  contrivance  you  will  have  one  fage  cheefe, 
with  white-or  plain  figures  in  it,  and  another,  a white  cheefe, 
with  green  figures.  Great  care  muft  be  taken  that  the  ourd  is 
very  equally  broke,  and  alfo  that  both  the  cheefes  are  preffed  as 
equally  as  it  is  poffible  before  the  figures  are  cut  out,  other- 
wife,  when  they  come  to  be  preffed  for  the  laft  time,  the 
figures  will  prefs  unequally,  and  lofe  their  fhapes.  7 hefe 
cheefes  fhould  be  made  not  above  two  inches  thick;  for  if  they 
are  thicker  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  make  the  figures  regular. 
After  they  are  made,  they  muft  be  frequently  turned  and  fhifted 
on  the  fheif,  tlnd  often  rubbed  with  a coarfe  cloth.  They  will 
be  fit  to  cur  in  about  eight  months. 

A'larigold  Cheefe . — Pick  the  frefheft  and  belt  coloured  leaves 
you  can,  pound  them  in  a rr.orcar,  and  (train  out  the  juice. 
Put  this  into  your  milk  at  the  fame  time  that  you  put  in  your 
rennet,  and  ftir  them  together.  The  milk  being  fet,  and  the 
curd  come,  break  it  as  genily  and  as  equally  as  you  poffibly  can, 
put  it  into  thp  cheefe  vat,  and  prefs  it  with  a gentle  weight, 
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there  being  fuch  a number  of  holes  in  the  bottom  part  of  the 
vat,  as  will  let  the  whey  eafily  out,  or  elfe  let  there  be  a (pout 
to  cary  off  the  whey,  though  holes  will  be  the  beft.  The 
management  after  muff  be  the  fame  as  witn  other  cheefes. 

Imitation  of  Chejhire  Cheep.—  The  milk  being  fet,  and  the 
curd  come,  do  not  break  it  with  a d^ffi,  as  is  cuftomary  in 
making  other  cheefes,  but  draw  it  together  with  your  hands  to 
one  fide  of  the  veffel,  breaking  it  gently  and  reguiarly;  for  if 
it  is  preffed  roughly,  a great  deal  of  the  richnels  ot  the  milk 
will  go  into  the  whey.  Put  the  curd  into  the  cheefe  vat,  or 
mote,  as  you  thus  gather  it;  and  when  it  is  full,  prefs  it  and 
turn  it  often,  falting  it  at  different  times. 

Thefe  cheefes  muff  be  made  feven  or  eight  inches  in  t hick— 
nefs,  and  they  will  be  fit  to  cut  in  about  twelve  months.  You 
mull  turn  and  fhift  them  frequently  upon  a flielf,  and  rub  them 
with  a dry  coarfe  cloth.  At  the  year’s  end  you  may  bore  a hole 
in  the  middle,  and  pour  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  fack,  then 
ftop  the  hole  clofe  with  fome  of  the  fame  cheefe,  and  fet  it  in 
a wine  cellar  for  fix  months  to  mellow,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  you  will  find  the  fack  all  loft,  and  the  hole,  in  a man- 
ner clofed  up.  This  cheefe,  if  properly  managed,  will  eat 
exceeding  fine  and  rich,  and  it6  flavour  will  be  both  pleafant 
and  grateful. 

Of  feeding  Cows. 

THE  following  pradlice  is  purfued  by  Mr.  Henry  Harper , of 
Bankhall,  near  Liverpool,  a very  experienced  farmer.  We 
{hall  give  it  in  his  own  words,  as  follows:  “ I had  one  year  fix 
cows  that  I houfed,  all  at  one  time,  and  nearly  all  of  an  age  ; 
and,  by  way  of  experiment,  I fed  two  with  turnips  and  ground 
corn,  and  two  with  boiled  potatoes  and  ground  corn,  and  two 
with  raw  potatoes  and  boiled  corn  : they  were  all  put  to  feed  at 
one  time,  and  when  I thought  them  fit  for  the  market,  I fold 
three;  one  from  every  lot,  and  went  to  fee  them  dreffed.  In 
thofe  two  fed  with  ground  corn  and  turnips,  and  ground  corn 
and  boiled  potatoes,  there  was  little  or  no  difference;  but  that 
which  was  fed  with  raw  potatoes  and  boiled  corn,  was  better 
in  fiefh,  and  fatter  within  fide  than  the  other  two,  by  a fort- 
night’s  keep;  and  this  was  not  only  my  opinion,  but  the 
butcher’s  who  killed  them.  The  other  thre£  I kept  three 
weeks  longer;  and,  when  killed,  they  were  proportionably 
nearly  in  the  lame  ftate  with  the  others,  but  better  by  being 
kept  the  longer;  fo  I prefer  boiled  corn  of  any  l'ort  of  grain, 
and  thin’k  it  more  forcing,  either  for  m;lk  or  feeding.  They 
}vad  all  one  and  the  fame  quantity  of  corn,  &c.” 

Boiling  corn  has  been  praefifed  by  fome  others  with  good 
fuccefs.  A little  Hnfeed  improves  the  quality.  Hay- feeds, 
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that  drop  out  of  the  hay,  fhould  be  carefully  prefervcd,  and 
worked  up  in  mixtures  of  potatoes,  or  oats,  either  fcalded  or 
boiled. 

The  following  particulars,  applicable  to  the  prefent  fubje£V, 
may  be  aptly  introduced  in  this  place.  A very  ingenious  paper 
upon  the  management  of  cows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don, has  been  laid  before  the  Board  of  Agriculture  by  Baron 
I)' Alton,  a foreign  nobleman;  and,  from  the  accurate  calcu. 
lations  therein  given,  it  appears,  that  keeping  cows  in  thehoufe 
is  more  profitable  hufbandry,  than  pafturing  them  in  the  fields, 
as  is  commonly  done. 

The  gentlemen  who  furveyed  the  Weft  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
for  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  made  repeated  enquiries  whether 
any  fuch  pra&ice  prevailed  in  that  diftritl;  the  refult^of  which 
was,  that  it  was  only  done  by  a few  cow-keepers  in  towns, 
who  bad  little  or  no  land.  By  a letter  which  they  received 
from  Mr.  Stockdale,  at  Knarefborough,  after  they  had  finifhed 
their  furvey,  they  were  informed  that  this  prattice  was  com- 
mon at  Leeds  ; and  on  purfuing  their  further  enquiries  at  that 
place,  they  received  the  following  letter  from  a gentleman  re- 
fident  in  that  town:  “ Leeds , Jan.  15. — Sir,  There  are  a few 
cows  kept  in  the  houfe  all  fummer,  and  the  way  in  which  they 
are  managed,  is,  by  giving  them  grafs  frefli  cut,  and  watering 
the  ground  as  the  grafs  comes  off,  with  the  urine  from  the 
cows.  The  urine  is  preferved  by  a ciftern,  placed  on  the  out- 
fide  of  the  cow- houfe,  and  is  conveyed  to  the  land  at  almoft  all 
feafons,  but  the  moft  profitable  time  for  doing  it  is  March, 
April,  or  May;  by  which  means,  and  the  addition  of  horfe- 
dung  applied  during  the  winter  months,  the  field  may  be  cut 
four  or  five  times  during  the  feafon.  I am  told  four  acres  of 
land  will,  in  this  method,  maintain  ten  cows ; and  in  the  win- 
ter they  are  fed  with  grains  from  the  brewers,  which  are  very 
high  in  price,  being  3s.  6d.  per  quarter.  It  will  take  about 
four  pounds  worth  of  grains  to  maintain  for  the  winter  months, 
and  two  pounds  for  grafs  during  the  fummer;  fo  that  the  ex- 
pence of  a cow  for  the  whole  year  is  about  fix  pounds.5’ 

“ I kept  thirteen  cows  one  winter,  which  were  fed  upon 
turnips  and  oat  ftraw,  and  never  got  a mouthful  of  hay.  fthey 
yielded  me  thirty  gallons  of  milk  per  day,  which,  fix  years  ago, 
fold  upon  the  fpot  to  the  retailers  from  Leeds  at  5d|  per  gal- 
lon. They  carried  it  a mile,  and  fold  it  out  at  6d£  and  yd. 
per  gallon,  but  it  is  now  advanced  to  8d.  and  yd. 

I nruft  notice  to  you,  that  the  tafte  of  the  turnip  is  eafily 
taken  oft  the  milk  and  butter,  by  diftolving  a little  nitre  in 
fpring-water,  which  being  kept  in  a bottle,  and  a fmall  tea-cup 
full  put  among  eight  gallons  of  milk,  when  warm  from  the 

cow,  entirely  removes  tiny  tafte  pr  flavour  of  the  turnip.” 
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« In  the  management  of  cows,  a warm  liable  is  highly  ne- 
ceflfarv,  and  the  currying  them,  like  horfes,  not  only  affords 
them  pleafure,  but  makes  them  give  their  milk  more  freely. 
They  ought  always  to  be  kept  clean,  laid  dry,  and  have  plenty 
of  good  fweet  water  to  drink.  I have  had  cows  give  me 
two  gallons  of  milk  at  a meal  when  within  ten  days  of  calving, 
and  did  not  upon  trial,  find  any  advantage  by  allowing  them  to 
go  dry  two  months  before  calving  ’ 

The  average  of  our  cows  is  about  fix  gallons  per  day  after 

quitting  the  calf.” 

It  is  afterwards  added,  that  one  of  the  gentlemen  employed 
to  furvey  this  diftriCt  for  fome  years,  has  kept  his  cows  in  the 
houfe  upon  red  clover  and  rye-grafs  during  the  fummer  months. 
They  are  put  out  to  a fmall  park  in  the  evening  after  milking, 
for  the  convenience  of  getting  water,  and  tied  up  in  the  houfe 
early  in  the  morning.  One  acre  of  clover  has  been  found  to 
go  as  far  in  this  way,  as  two  when  paftured.  More  milk  is 
produced,  and  the  quantity  of  rich  dung  made  in  this  method, 
is  fuppofed  to  compenfate  the  additional  trouble  of  cutting  and 
bringing  in  the  grafs, 

SECT.  V. 

MANAGEMENT  of  the  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

THOUGH  the  management  of  the  Kitchen-Garden,  is  not 
to  be  confidered  as  the  direCt  province  of  the  houfekeeper,  yet, 
as  its  productions  are  fo  eflential  in  a family,  by  their  great 
addition  to  cookery,  it  cannot  be  thought  improper  for  the 
principals  of  that  family  to  be  informed  of  the  neceflary  fteps 
that  (hould  be  taken,  in  order  to  furnifh  the  table  with  all  forts 
of  plants  and  roots  according  to  their  refpeClive  feafons.  We 
(hall,  therefore,  here  fubjoin,  as  a conclufive  feClion,  a con- 
cife  and  clear  (ketch  of  the  management  of  fuch  articles  in  the 
vegetable  fyftem,  as  by  proper  attention,  may  be  had  in  fuc- 
ceflion  from  the  month  of  January  to  that  of  December. 

January. 

THOUGH  this  month  produces  very  little  vegetation  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  yet  there  are  many  things  neceflary  to  be  at- 
tended to  for  the  produClion  of  articles  in  the  months  fucceed- 
ing.  The  bufinefs  of  fowing  and  planting  may  now  be  per- 
formed moderately,  in  fuch  crops  as  may  be  required  in  the 
earliefl  produClion,  fome  in  the  natural  ground,  and  others,  in 
hot  beds;  fuch  as  radifhes,  fpinach,  lettuce,  carrots,  peas, 
beans,  parfley,  cauliflowers,  cabbages,  muflirooms,  kidney- 
berms,  afparagus,  fmall  fallading,  Sr c.  Thole  fown  in  natural 
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ground  mud  be  in  the  warmed  corners,  and  gently  covered  on 
mghts  with  warm  mats,  and  when  the  weather  is  fevere,  thev 
mud  likewife  be  covered  in  the  day. 

CUCUMBERS  may  be  fown  in  a hot-bed  any  time  this 
month  to  produce  early  fruit  in  March,  April,  and  May.  Have 
for  this  purpofe  well-prepared  hot  dung,  make  the  hot-bed  a 
? . , f°r  one  or  two  light  frames,  and  earth  it  fix  inches 
thick  with  rich  mould.  Sow  feme  early  prickly  cucumber- 
fecd  half  an  inch  deep,  and  when  the  plants  have  come  up,  and 
the  teed  leaves  are  half  an  inch  broad,  prick  them  in  final]  pots, 
jour  in  each,  and  put  them  into  the  earth  of  the  hot-bed,  ob- 
ferving  from  the  beginning  to  have  proper  air  by  tilting  the 
lights  at  top,  one  or  two  fingers  breadths,  cover  the  glades 
with  mats  every  night,  give  them  occafional  watering,  and, 
when  you  find  the  heat  of  the  bed  decreafed,  line  the  fides  of 
it  with  hot  dung.  When  cucumbers  have  advanced  in  growth, 
with  the  rough  or  proper  leaves,  one  or  two  inches  broad, 
tranfplant  them  with  a larger  hot-bed,  finally  to  remain  for 
fruiting. 

Earth  up  your  full-grown  crops  of  celery ; the  late  crops 
earth  up  moderately,  and  cover  fome  bed  plants  if  the  weather 
is  frody,  or  remove  a quantity  of  them  under  fhelter. 

With  refpe£l  to  your  endive,  tie  up  fome  every  week  to 
blanch,  in  dry,  open  weather,  and  remove  fome  with  their 
full  roots  on  a dry  day,  and  place  horizontally  into  ridges  of 
dry  earth,  and  in  hard  frolts  cover  them  with  long  litter. 

About  the  middle  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month, 
may  be  fown  a little  Carrot  Seed : from  whence  you  will  h^ve 
the  chance  of  drawing  a few  young  in  April  and  May. 

Plant  Horfe-Kadi/Ij , by  cuttings  from  the  ofF-fet  roots  of  the 
old  ones : fet  them  in  rows  two  feet  didant,  and  about  fifteen 
inches  deep,  that  they  may  obtain  long  drait  (hoots. 

Artichokes  mud  now  be  earthed  up,  digging  between  them, 
and  laying  the  earth  along  the  rows  clofe  about  the  plants.  In 
hard  frody  weather  cover  them  with  litter. 

You  mult  keep  your  tender  plants,  fuch  as  Radi/hes , fown  in 
borders,  covered  with  draw  condantly  till  they  come  up,  and 
afterwards  every  night,  more  efpecially  if  the  weather  is  frody; 
alfo  Cauliflowers,  Lettuce , and  Salladiug , under  frames,  &c.  by 
putting  on  the  glades  every  night;  and  in  fevere  frod  cover 
likewife  the  glades  and  fides  of  the  frame  with  litter. 

February. 

A great  deal  of  attention  is.  due  to  the  kitchen  garden  this 
month,  it  being  the  commencement  of  the  early  ed'orts  of  ve- 
getation. Preparation  mud  be  made  of  all  vacant  ground,  by 
dunging,  digging,  and  trenching  it ; and  making  it  in  proper 
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order,  ready  for  fowing  and  planting  with  early  and  main  crops, 
not  only  for  the  fuccecding  months,  but  the  general  fupply  of 
the  year.  Dung  and  manure  thole  parts  of  your  ground  molt 
wanting,  and  for  particular  crops ; fuch  as  cabbages,  cauli- 
flowers, onions,  leeks,  artichokes,  afparagus,  and  other  prin- 
cipal articles. 

Sow  early  crops  on  fouth  borders,  and  fome  main  crops  in 
the  open  quarters,  fuch  as  radi flics,  peas,  beans,  fpinach,  lettuce, 
onions,  leeks,  cabbages,  carrots,  parfnips,  beets,  coleworts, 
favoys,  brocoli,  fmall  fallading,  parfley,  chervil,  borage,  fennel, 
dill,  marigolds,  burner,  clary,  angelica,  corn-fallad,  crefles, 
muftard,  rape,  Sic. 

Sow  full  crops  of  peas  at  the  beginning,  and  towards  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  month,  of  the  belt  bearers,  or  fuch  as  are  molt 
elleemed.  Alfo  beans  of  different  forts  in  rows  a yard  diftant 
from  each  other.  Sow  cauliflower-feeds  in  a hot-bed,  or  in  a 
warm  border,  or  under  a frame,  to  plant  out  in  April  or  May, 
to  fucceed  the  winter  plants. 

If  the  weather  is  mild,  begin  fowing  the  firft  main  crop  of 
carrots,  in  an  open  fituation,  in  light  rich  ground  trenched  two 
fpades  deep,  fcatter  the  feed  moderately  thin,  and  rake  it  in 
regularly.  Sow  alfo  parfnips,  onions,  leeks,  beet,  and  fpinach. 

Transplant  fome  of  the  ftrongefe  cabbage-plants  into  an  open 
quarter  of  good  ground,  in  rows,  one,  two,  and  three  feet  dif- 
tant, to  cut  young,  and  at  half  and  full  growth.  Plant  cab- 
bage plants  of  the  fugar-loaf  and  early  kinds,  in  rows  a foot 
dillant.  Alfo  Terufalem  artichokes,  in  open  ground,  by  cut- 
tings of  the  roots,  in  rows  two  feet  and  a half  afunder. 

• Some  Parfley  for  a main  crop,  both  of  the  plain  and  curled 
leaved  forts,  either  in  a Angle  drill,  along  the  edge  of  borders 
or  quarters;  or  in  continued  drills  eight  or  nine  inches  afunder 
Sow  fennel  either  in  drills  a foot  diftance,  or  on  the  furface, 
and  rake  it  in  even,  both  for  tranfplanting,  and  to  remain  where 
fowed. 

In  order  to  produce  fprouts,  plant  fcalks  of  cabbage,  favoys, 
purple  brocoli,  and  others  of  che  cabbage  tribe. 

Give  air  to  plants  in  hot-beds,  as  alfo  to  thofe  under  frames 
and  glafles,  by  either  tilting  the  glafles  two  or  three  inches,  or, 
on  mild,  dry  days,  drawing  them  up  or  down  half  way,  or  oc- 
cafionally  remove  them  entirely  ; but  put  them  on  again  to- 
wards night. 

March. 

EVERY  thing  fhould  now  be  forwarded  relative  to  the  cul- 
tivation and  preparation  of  the  ground,  in  finiflaing  all  principal 
dunging,  digging,  trenching,  and  levelling  ridged  ground,  ac- 
cording as  wanted  for  fowing  and  planting,  which  fliould  now 
2 bs 
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be  commenced  in  all  the  principal  kitchen-garden  efculents 
lor  the  main  crops,  particularly  the  following  articles:  onions" 
leeks,  carrots,  parfnips,  red-beet,  green- beet,  white-beet* 
fpinach,  lettuce,  cabbage,  favoysj  cauliflower,  brocoli,  bore- 
cole,  cole  wort,  afparagus,  beans,  peas,  kidney- beans,  turnips, 
parfley,  celer/,  turnip- cabbage,  turnip-radifh  •,  and  of  failad  and 
fweet  herbs,  crefTes,  muftard,  rape,  radifh,  nafturtium,  borage, 
marigolds,  chervil,  thyme,  favory,  marjoram,  coriander,  corn- 
fallrtd,  clary,  fennel,  angelica,  dill,  and  fome  others. 

For  fucceflional,  and  fome  firft  early  crops,  fow  in  hot-beds 
cucumbers,  melons,  bafll,  purflane,  capficum,  cauliflower,  co- 
liander,  gourds,  and  fmall  fallading. 

Great  care  (hould  be  taken  that  their  feeds  are  quite  frefh, 
which  is  a matter  of  great  importance,  and  for  want  of  which 
many  are  difappoiuted  in  their  principal  crops,  when  too  late 
to  fow  again.  Likewife  to  have  the  belt  varieties,  both  of  feeds 
and  plants,  of  the  refpetlive  kinds,  which,  in  many  principal 
forts,  is  alfo  a very  material  con fi deration,  particularly  at  this 
feafon  for  fowing  and  planting  the  main  crops. 

When  you  fow  your  different  crops,  let  it  be  in  dry  weather, 
and  while  the  ground  is  frefh  dug,  or  levelled  down,  or  when  it 
will  admit  of  raking  freely  without  clogging. 

Cauliflower  plants  that  have  flood  the  winter,  in  frames  or 
borders,  fliouid  now  be  planted  out,  if  the  weather  is  mild,  in 
well  dug  ground,  two  feet  and  a half  diflant,  and  draw  earth 
to  thofe  remaining  under  the  glafi'es,  which  flill- continue  over 
the  plants  to  forward  them,  but  prop  up  the  glaffes  about  three 
inches  to  admit  air,  &c.  Give  air  likewife  to  your  cucumber 
and  melon  plants,  by  tilting  the  glaffes  behind,  one,  two,  or 
three  fingers  breadth,  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  bed,  and 
temperature  of  the  weather.  Cover  the  glaffes  every  night 
with  mats,  and  fupport  the  heat  when  you  find  it  declining, 
by  lining  the  fides  with  hot  dung. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month  plant  potatoes  for  a full 
crop,  in  lightifh  good  ground,  fome  early  kind  for  a forward 
crop  in  fummer,  and  a large  portion  of  the  common'forts  for 
the  general  autumn  and  winter  crops.  The  moll  proper  fort  for 
planting  is,  the  veTy  large  potatoes,  which  you  mufl-cut  into 
feveral  pieces,  having  one  or  more  eyes  to  each  cutting.  Plant 
them  either  by  dibble,  or  in  deep  drills,  and  fink  them  about 
four  or  five  inches  in  the  earth. 

Plant  your  main  crop  of  (halot  by  off-fets,  or  the  fmall  or 
full  roots,  fet  in  beds  fix  inches  apart.. 

Sow  a fucceflional  and  full  crop  of  fpinach  twice  this  month, 
of  the  round  leafed  kind,  in  an  open  fituation ; or  it  may  be 
fown  occafionally  between  rows  of  beans,  cabbages,  cauli- 
flowers, horfe-radifb,  artichokes,  &c.  , 
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Jn  this  month  fow  a fmall,  or  moderate  crop  of  the  early 
Dutch  kind  of  turnips,  in  a free  situation.  Repeat  your  fow- 
ing  at  two  or  three  different  times,  in  order  to  have  a regular 
early  fuccefliou  to  draw  in  May  and  June. 

Be  particularly  caruful  t,9  dedroy,  either  by  band  or  hoe,  all 
the  weeds  in  their  early  growth,'  or  other, wife  they  will  mate- 


IF  vou  omitted  fowing  or  planting  any  principal  crops  as  di- 
rected for  laft  month,  let  it  be  done  early  in  this,  particularly 
the  main  crop  ot  onions,  Jeeks,  parfnips,  carrots,  red-beet,  &c. 
for  when  fowed  late,  they  never  attain  equal  perfection  as  when 
at  the  proper  fen  (on. 

Finifii  fowing  afparagus,  if  not  done  the  preceding  month, 
to  raife  plants  for  irelh  plantations,  and  forcing. 

Sow  the  main  crop  of  the  green  and  red  borecole,  in  an  open 
fituation,  to  plant  out  in  May  and  June,  for  autumn,  winter, 
and  the  fupply  of  the  following  fprihga  Sow  like  wife  fomeof 
the  purple  and  cauliflower  forts  of  brocoli,  to  pla,nt  out  in  fum- 
mer,  for  the  full  general  autumn  crop. 

Kidney-beans  of  the  early  dwarf  kinds. fliould  now  be  Town 
in  a warm  border,  as  alfo  fome  fpeckled  dwarfs,  and  a larger 
fupply  in  the  open  quarters,  in  drills  two  feet,-  or  tv/o  and  a 
half  diltance. 

Sow  different  kinds  of  lettuce,  tv/o  or  three  times  this  month, 
for  fucceeding  crops. 

Be  particularly  attentive  to  your  melons,  which  are  in  hot- 
beds. Train  the  vine  regular,  give  them  air  daily,  with  occa- 
fional  moderate  waterings.  Cover  the  glades  every  night, 
and  keep  up  a good  heat  in  the  beds,  by  linings  of  hot/  dung. 

Sow  full  crops  of  peas,  for  fueceflion  of  marrowfats,  once  a 
fortnight,  alfo  of  rouncivals,  moretto,  and  other  large  kinds; 
likewife  fome  hotfpurs,  &c.  to  have  a plentiful  variety,  and. 
young.  Sow  them  in  drills,  two  feet  and  a half,  or  a yard 
afunder,  or  the  large  kinds  for  (ticking,  four  feet  diffar.ee. 

Finifh  planting  the  main  crop  of  potatoes  as  directed  la  ft 
month. 

Sow  the  feed  for  pot-herbs  of  thyme,  favory,  fweet-marjo-. 
ram,  borage,  burner,  dill,  fennel,  chervil,  marigolds,  coriander, 
tarragon,  iorrel,  bat’d,  clary,  angelica,  hyffop,  anife,  beets,  and 
pariley. 

Plant  aromatic  herbs,  as  mint,  fage,  balm,  rue,  rofemary, 
lavender,  &c.  all  ot  which  either  by  young  or  full  plants;  as 
alfo  flips,  parting  roots,  and  off-fe.ts,  and  fome  by  flips  and 
cuttings,  of  fide  (hoots. 

* Continue  fowing  fucceflional  crops  every  fortnight  of  rad- 
ices, in  open  fituations,  to  have  an  eligible  variety,  young  and 


riaily  injure  the  plants. 
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plentiful.  Thofe  that  have  already  come  up  you  mud  thin, 
or  they  will  run  with  great  tops,  but  fmall  roots. 

Sown  principal  crop  of  favoys,  in  an  open  fituation,  detached 
from  walls,  hedges,  &c.  that  the  plants  may  be  ftrong  and 
robuft,  for  planting  out  in  fummer,  to  furnilh  a full  crop  well 
cabbaged  in  autumn,  and  for  the  general  winter  fupply,  till 
next  lpring,  being  a molt  valuable  autumn  and  winter  cab- 
bage. 

May. 

THE  grand  bufinefs  of  this  month  is,  to  fow  and  plant  fe- 
veral  fucceflive  crops  of  plants,  that  are  of  Ihort  duration, 
and  others  of  a more  durable  date.  Weed,  hoe,  and  thin  the 
different  main  crops,  according  as  they  require  it,  and  water  the 
various  new  planted  crops,  and  others  in  feed-beds,  hot-beds, 
&c.  many  articles,  however,  require  now  to  be  fowed  and  plant- 
ed, and  pricked  qut  for  fummer,  autumn,  and  winter  fervice. 

The  principal  flowing'' this  month  in  hot- beds  is  for  cucum- 
bers, melops,  and  a few  gourds  and  pompions. 

In  the  natural  ground  planting  is  necedary  for  cabbages, 
coleworts,  favoys,  borecole,  brocoli,  celery,  endive,  lettuce, 
beans,  kidney-beans,  cauliflowers,  capficum,  bafil,  late  pota- 
toes, and  radilhes  for  feed. 

Hoe  between  the  artichokes,  to  kill  the  weeds,  and  in  new 
plantations  loofen  the  earth  about  the  young  plants. 

Keep  your  afparagus- clear  from  weeds,  both  in  the  old  beds 
and  thofe  planted  this  fpring,  as- well  as  in  the  feed-beds.  The 
old  afparagus  beds  will  now  be  in  full  production  for  the"fea- 
fon,  and  the  beds  or  flioots  Ihould  be  gathered  two  or  three 
times  a week,  or  according  as  they  advance  in  growth,  from 
two  or  three  to  live  or  fix  inches  high,  cutting  them  with  a 
long  narrow  knife  about  three  inches  within  the  ground. 

Top  your  early  beans  that  are  in  the  bloflom alfo  the  fuc- 
ceeding  corps  as  they  come  with  flower,  to  make  the  pods  fet 
foon  and  line. 

Plant  out  forne  early  fpring  raifed  plants  of  broco.i,  at  two 
feet  didance.  Prick  out  young  ones,  and  fow  a good  crop  to 
plant  out  for  winter  and  fpring.  Leave  fome  of  the  bed  old 

plants  for  feed. 

1 !oe  between  your  cabbages,  cut  up  all  the  weeds,  loofen  the 
ground  a moderate  depth,  and  draw  earth  about  the  dems  of 
the  plants.  The  early  cabbages,  which  are  forwarded  in  growth, 
and  lulled  hearts,  ntuft  have  their  leaves  tied  together  with  an 
ofier  twig,  or  brafs,  to  promote  or  haden  their  cabbaging,  and 
to  render  them  white  and  tender.  Likewife  plant  out  fome 
dou  , fpring-raifed  red  cabbage  plants,  for  autumn  and  winter 
fupply. 
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Thin  your  carrots,  and  cleanfe  them  from  weeds,  either  by 
-band- weeding,  or  fmall  hoeing,  leaving  thoie  intended  to^draw 
young  in  fummer,  four  or  five  inches  apart,  but  the  main  crops 
mu  ft- be  thinned  fix  or  eight  inches.  Likewife  hoe  between  your 
cauliflowers,  and  dratf  the  earth  to  their  Items.  As  alfo  be- 
tween rows  of  beans,  peas,  kidney-beans,  and  all  other  plants 
in  rows. 

Thin  the  fpring-fowed  crops  of  lettuces,  and  plant  out  pro- 
per (up plies  of  the  different  forts  z foot  diftance.  Tie  up 
early  cos-lettuces  to  forward  their  cabbaging. 

Weed  the  general  fpring-fowed  crops  of  onions,  and  thin 
the  plants  where  too  thick.  Leave  fome  of  the  bulbous  kind 
of  winter  onions  at  proper  distances  for  early  bulbing  next  ^ 
month. 

Continue  fowing  once  a fortnight  marrowfats,  and  other 
large  kinds  of  peafe;  alfo  fome  of  the  bell  hotfpurs,  or  other 
forts  approved  of,  to  furnish  a regular  fucceffion  of  the  differ- 
ent forts.  You  may  likewife  continue  to  fow  radifhes  in  ppen 
Situations,  once  a week  or  fortnight,  in  moderate  quantities, 
for  fucceffion  crops  this  and  the  following  month.  Thofe  of 
former  fowings  in  the  laft  month,  where  come  up  thick,  muff; 
be  thinned. 

Sow  fallading  of  the  different  forts,  as  lettuce,  crefles,  muf- 
tard,  radifh,  rape,  and  purffane,  to  have  a proper  lucceffion  to 
cut  while  young. 

- Plant  out  fome  of  the  flrongeft  early  favoy  plants,  in  an  open 
fituation,  two  foetand  a half  afunder,  for  autumn,  &c. 

If  a conftant  lucceffion  is  required,  continue  to  fow  fome 
round  leaved  fpinach  in  open  fituations. 

Watering  will  now  be  frequently  required  to  molt  newplant- 
ed  crops,  both  at  planting  and  occafionally  afterwards  in 
dry  weather,  till  they  take  root ; likewife  feed-beds  of  final! 
crops  lately  fewed,  or  the  plants  young,  in  very  dry  weather. 
Your  weeding  muff  be  very  diligently  attended  to  both  by 
hand  and  hoe;  for  as  weeds  will  be  advancing  numerouffy 
among  all  crops,  it  becomes  a principal  bulinefs  to  eradicate 
them  before  they  fpread  too  far,  otherwife  they  will  impede  the 
growth  of  the  plants. 

June. 

SOWING  and  planting  are  Hill  requifite  in  many  fucceflion- 
al,  and  fome  main  cropsfor  autumn  and  winter;  and  in  fhecrops 
now  advancing,  or  in  perfection,  the  bufinefs  of  hoeing,  weed- 
ing, and  occafional  watering,  will  demand  particular  attention. 

Planting  is  now  neceflary  in  feveral  principal  plants,  for  gene- 
ral fucceffion  fummer  crops,  and  main  crops  for  autumn,  win- 
ter,, &c.  The  whole  in  the  open  ground,  except  two  articles, 
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and  thofe  are  cucumbers  and  melon  plants  for  the  lafl  crop  lit 
hot-bed  ridges. 

In  the  open  ground  plant  cabbage,  brocoli,  borecole,  favoys, 
coleworts,  celery,  endive,  lettuce,  cauliflowers,  leeks,  beans, 
kidney  beans;  and  various  aromatic  and  pot-herbs,  by  flips, 
cuttings,  or  young  plants.  Showery  weather  is  by  far  the  belt 
either  for  lowing  or  planting;  and  when  it  occurs  lofe  no  time 
in  putting  in  the  neceflkry  crops  wanting. 

Hoe  between  your  artichokes  to  kill  the  weeds,  and  if  re- 
quired to  have  the  main  top  fruit,  now  advancing,  attain  the 
iultefl  fize,  detach  the  fmall  fide  fuckers,  or  lateral  heads. 

Keep  your  afparagus  beds  very  clear  from  weeds,  now  com- 
monly riling  numeroufly  therein,  which  will  foon  overfprend,  if 
not  timely  cleared  out.  Likewife  new-planted  afparagus,  and 
feed- beds,  fhould  be  carefully  weeded.  Cut  the  afparagus  nowin 
perfe&ion,  according  as- the  {hoots  advance  three,  four,  or  five 
inches  high;  which  you  may  continue  to  do  all  this  month. 

Plant  fuccefiional  crops  of  beans  in  the  beginning,  middle, 
and  latter  end  of  this  month,  fome  Wind  tors,  long  pods,  white 
bloffom,  and  Mumford  kinds,  or  any  others.  If  the  weather  is 
very  hot  and  dry,  foak  the  beans  a few  hours  in  foft  water  be- 
fore you  plant  them.  Hoe  thofe  of  former  planting,  and  draw 
the  earth  to  the  (terns.  Top  thofe  that  are  in  bloffom. 

Your  early  cauliflowers,  which  will  be  now  advancing  in 
flower  heads,  mutt  be  watered  in  dry  weather,  to  make  the 
heads  large;  and  according  as  the  heads  fhow,  break  down 
fome  of  the  large  leaves  over  them,  to  keep  off  fun  and  rain, 
that  they  may  be  white  and  dole.  Mark  tor  feed  fome  of  the 
largelt  and  belt,  to  remain  in  the  fame  place  to  produce  it  in 
autumn.  ( 

The  firft  main  crops  of  celery  mult  be  now  planted  in 
trenches  to  blanch;  the  trenches  to  be  three  feet  diftance,  a 
foot  wide,  and  dig  the  earth  out  a fpade  deep,  laying  it  equally 
to  each  fide  in  a level  order;  then  dig  the  bottom,  and  it  poor 
and  rotten,  dung,  and  dig  it  in.  Draw  up  fome  of  the 
ftrdngeft  plants,  trim  the  long  roots  and  tops,  plant  a row 
along  the  bottom  of  each  tiench  four  or  five  inches  diftance, 
and  finifh  with  a good  watering. 

Give  plenty  of  air  daily  to  cucumbers  in  hot-beds,  and  water 
them  two  or  three  times  a week;  or  oftener  if  the  weather  is 
hot,  but  Hill  continue  the  glaffes  over  them  all  this  month. 
Shade  them  from  the  mid-day  fun,  and  llill  cover  them  on 
nights  with  trials.  About  the  middle,  or  towards  the  end  of 
the  month  you  may  taife  the  frame  three  inches  at  bottom,  for 
the  vine  to  ruVi  out,  and  extend  itfelf.  I hofe  under  hand- 
glafies  fhould  have  them  raifed  for  the  lame  purpofe. 
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In  the  beginning  of  this  month  fow  a full  crop  of  cucumbers 
In  the  natural  ground  to  produce  picklers,  and  for  other  late 
purpofes  in  autumn ; allotting  a compartment  of  rich  ground 
dug  and  formed  into  beds  five  or  fix  feet  wide;  and  along  the 
middle,  form  with  the  hand  (hallow  bafon-like  holes  ten  or 
twelve  inches  wide,  one  or  two  deep  in  the  middle,  and  a yard 
diltant  from  each  other;  fow  eight  or  ten  feeds  in  the  middle 
of  each  half  an  inch  deep;  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  thin 
them  to  four  of  the  ft  rouge  ft  in  each  hole  to  remain.  Be  care- 
ful frequently  to  water  them  when  the  weather  is  dry. 

Sow  the  main  crops  of  the  green-curled  endive,  alfo  a fmaller 
fupply  of  the  white-curled,  and  large  Batavia  endive;  each 
thin  in  open  ground  to  plant  out  for  autumn  and  winter. 

Clear  your  onions  from  weed§,  and  give  them  the  final  thin- 
ning, either  by  hand,  or  fmall  hoeing;  the  main  crops  to  four 
or  five  inches  diftant:  the  others,  defigned  for  gradual  thin- 
ning in  fummer,  leave  clofer,  or  to  be  thinned  by  degrees  as 
wanted. 

Sow  more  marrowfat  peas,  and  fome  hotfpurs  or  rouncivals 
and  other  large  kinds.  This  is  alfo  a proper  time  to  fow  the 
leadman’s  dwarf  pea,  which  is  a great  bearer,  frnall  podded, 
but  very  fweet  eating.  If  the  weather  is  very  hot,  cither  loak 
the  feed,  or  water  the  drills  before  fowihg. 

Hoe  between  your  potatoes  to  kill  the  weeds  and  loofen  the 
ground;  and  draw  the  earth  to  the  bottom  of  the  plants. 

Thin  all  clofe  crops  now  remaining  to  tranfplanr  proper  dif- 
tances.  Many  forts  will  now  require  it,  as  carrots,  parfnips, 
onions,  leeks,  beet,  fpinach,  radilh,  lettuce,  turnips,  turnip- 
radifh,  parfley,  dill,  fennel,  borage,  marigold,  &c.  all  which 
may  be  done  by  hand  or  fmall  hoeing:  the  former  may  do  for 
lmall  crops,  but  for  large  fupplies  the  fmall  hoe  is  not  only  the 
molt  expeditious,  hut  by  loofening  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
contributes  exceedingly  to  the  proipeiity  of  the  plants. 

July. 

SEVERAL  fucceflional  crops  are  required  to  be  fown  this 
month  for  the  fupply  of  autumn,  and  fome  main  crops  for  win- 
ter confumption.  Many  principal  crops  will  be  now  arrived  to 
full  perfedbion,  and  fome  mature  crops  ail  gathered,  When  the 
latter  is  the  cafe,  the  ground  fhould  be  cleared  and  dry  for  fuc- 
ceeding  ones,  or  for  fome  general  autumn,  and  winter  crops, 
as  turnips,  cabbages,  favoys,  brocoli,  cauliflower,  celery,  en- 
dive, See.  & c. 

The  bufinefs  of  fowing  and  planting  this  month  will  be  more 
fuccefsful  if  done  in  moifb  or  ihpwery  weather,  or  on  the  ap- 
proach of  rain,  or  immediately  aher ; efpecially  for  fmall  feeds, 
and  young  feedling  plants. 
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Old  crops  of  artichokes  now  advancing  in  full  fruit fhould  be 
diverted  or  feme  of  the  fmall  l'ule  heads,  to  encourage  the  prin- 
cipal top  heads  in  attaining  a larger  magnitude. 

Now  is  the  time  to  gather  aromatic  herbs  for  drying  and  dif- 
tillmg,  &c.  as  fpear-mint,  pepper-mint,  balm,  pennv-royal, 
camomile- dowers,  lavender- flowers,  fage,  hyflbp,  marjoram, 
iennel,  dill,  bafil,  tarragon,  angelica,  marigold 'flowers,  iweet- 
marjoram,  & c.  molt  of  which,  when  jult  coming  into  flower 
are  in  the  beft  perfedion  for  gathering.  The  fennel,  dill,  and 
angelica,  fliould  remain  till  they  are  in  feed. 

It  ou  may  (till  gather  Irom  old  beds  of  afparagus,  but  this 
muft  be  foon  difeoptinued  for  thefeafon,  otherwife  it  will  im- 
poverifh  the  roots  too  much  for  future  production:  tiierefore 
you  muft  permit  all  the  Ihoots  to  run  to  (talks. 

Plant  the  laft  crops  of  beans,  for  late  production  in  autumn. 
Let  them  be  principally  of  the  fmaiier  kind,  as  they  are  molt 
fuccefsiul  in  late  planting,  fuch  as  white  blofiom,  green  non- 
pareils, fmall  long  podds,  Sec.  putting  in  a few  at  two  or  three 
different  times  in  the  month;  and  alfo  home  larger  kinds,  to 
have  the  greater  chance  of  fuccefs  and  variety;  and  in  all  of 
which,  if  dry  weather,  foak  the  beans  in  foft  water,  fix  or  eight 
hours,  thin  plant  them,  and  water  the  ground  along  the  rows. 

Plant  a main  crop  of  the  purple  and  white  brocoli,  in  good 
ground,  two  feet  and  a half  a fonder,  to  produce  full  heads  the 
end  of  autumn  and  the  following  fpring,  > 

If  any  main  crops  of  carrots  remain  too  thick,  thin  them  to 
proper  diftances;  and  fow  fome  feed  to  furnifh  young  ones  for 
autumn.  , 

Cauliflowers  that  were  fown  in  May  muft  now  be  planted 
out  in  rich  ground,  two  feet  and  a half  diftant  from  each  other 
for  the  Michaelmas,  or  autumn  and  -winter  crop. 

Give  your  cucumbers,  which  are  in  frames  and  hand  glades, 
full  fcope  to  run,  efpecially  the  hand-glals  crops,  by  propping 
up  the  glades,  on  every  fide  for  the  runners  to  extend:  or  fome 
in  frames  may  be  confined  entirely  within,  in  order  to  be 
wholly  defended  with  the  glades,  in  cafe  of  immoderate  rains, 
that  the  fruit  may  grow  clean  and  free  from  Spotting  : in  others 
have  the  frames  raifed  at  bottom  for  the  vine  to  run  out;  and 
in  both  methods  let  there  be  a moderate  fhade  over  the  fevere 
part  of  very  hot  days,  and  give  them  plenty  of  water  every  day 
or  two,  or  the  lights  may  be  taken  off  now  on  flne  days  oc- 
cafionally  for  them  to  receive  the  benefit  of  warm  fhowers,  but 
they  muft  be  put  on  again  at  night,  and  in  bad  weather,  or  in- 
ceflant  rain.  In  the  hund-glafs  crop  keep  thegiadcs  conftantly 
over  the  heads  of  the  plants-,  except  taking  them  off  at  times 
to  admit  warm  apd  gentle  fhowers. 
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Earth  up  celery  plants,  to  blanch-,  alfo  the  ferns  of  young 
cabbages,  favoys,  brocoli,  borecole,  beans;,  peale,  kidney-beans, 
&c.  to  ftrengthen  the'ir  growth. 

Give  good  waterings  to  gourds  ; and  thofe  planted  under 
walls  or  other  fences,  train  the  runners  or  (talks  thereto: 
thofe  that  have  been  fupported  by  (takes,  and  other  means, 
mud  be  permitted  to  extend  on  the  ground. 

Sow  the  principal  late  crops  of  kidney-beans,  of  the  dwarf 
kinds,  for  autumn  luoply;  and  fome  more  (or  later  fuccedional 
production  in  September,  &c.  fow  them  all  in  drills,  two 
feet  or  two  feet  and  a half  didance;  and  if  the  weather  is  very 
hot  and  dry,  either  leak  the  beans,  or  water  the  drills  well 
before  you  fow  them. 

Continue  to  plant  out  different  forts  of  lettuces  at  a foot  or 
fifteen  inches  didance  from  each  other.  • Plant  them  in  ('mail 
{hallow  drills,  to  preferve  the.moidure  longer;  and  water  them 
well  at  planting. 

If  your  melons  are  advanced  to  full  growth,  give  them  but 
little  water,  as  much  moidure  will  retard  the  ripening,  and  pre- 
vent their  acquiring  that  rich  flavour  peculiar  to  this  fruit.  If 
they  are  ripe  gather  them  in  the  morning.  Mature  ripenefs  is 
fometimes  (hewn  by  the  fruit  cracking  at  the  bafe  round  the 
(talk,  or  by  changing  yellowifh,  and  imparting  a fragrant  odour. 

Mudiroom  beds  that  are  dill  in  production  mud  be  kept 
covered  with  draw;  but  you  may  fometimes  admit  a warm 
moderate  fhower.  New  beds  fliould  now  be  prepared  for  fur- 
ther production,  which  mud  be  done  by  collecting  together 
different  compofitions  proper  for  the  purpofe ; as  old  dung 
hot-beds,  old  mu(hroom-beds  when  demolifhed,  horfe-daole 
dung-hills  of  feveral  months  lying,  either  in  the  dable  yards, 
or  large  heaps  in  fields,  & c.  and  all  places  where  horfe-dung 
and  litter  has  been  of  any  long  continuance,  and  moderately 
dry ; as  in  horfe  rides,  under  cover  in  livery  dable  yards,  &c. 
likewife  in  horfe-mill  tracks,  where  horfes  are  employed  in 
manufactories,  & c.  in  working  machines  and  mills  under 
coyer;  alfo  under  old  hay-dacks;  in  all  of  which  the  fpawn  is 
found  in  cakes  or  lumps,  abounding  with  fmall  wintifh  fibres, 
which  is  the  fpawn;  and  which,  in  the  faid  lumps,  fliould  be 
depofited  under  cover  in  the  dry,  in  a heap,  and  covered  with 
draw  or  mats  till  wanted  for  fpawning  new  made  beds  this  or 
the  fuccceditig  month. 

Dig  up  fome  of  the  early  crops  of  potatoes  for  ufe;  only  a 
few  at  a time,  as  wanted  for  prefent  ule  ; for  as  they  are  not  at 
their  full  growth,  they  will  keep  but  a few  days. 

Radifhes  may  be  fowed  for  an  autumn  crop  to  draw  next 
month. 

, Gather 
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Gather  ripe  feed  in  dry  weather,  when  at  full  maturity,  and 
begrnmng  to  harden.  Cut  up  or  detach  the  ftalks  with  the 
feed  thereon,  and  place  them  on  a fpot  where  the  fun  has  the 
grente  t power  for  a week  or  two,  Then  beat  or  rub  out  the 
fmall  deeds  on  cloths,  fpread  them  in  the  fun  to  harden:  then 
cleanle  them  and  put  them  by  for  ufe. 


August. 

SEVERAL  crops  are  to  be  fowed  this  month  for  winter  and 
the  next  iprmg  and  early  fummer'erops;  as  cabbages,  cauti- 
llowers,  ontons,  carrots,  fpinach,  and  fome  principal  crops 
planted  for  late  autumn  and  winter  fupphes.  In  this  month, 
digging  vacant  ground  is  required  for  fowing  and  planting  far 
veral  lull  crops,  All  new  planted  articles  mull  be  watered, 
and  diligent  attention  paid  to  the  deftruefion  of  the  weeds 
before  they  grow  large,  or  come  to  feed. 

Artichokes  will  now  be  in  full  fruit  in  perfection.  Thev  are 
proper  to  cut  fer  ufe  when  the  feales  of  the  head  expand,'  and 
before  they  open  in  the  heart  for  flowering,  and  as  you  cut 
them,  break  down  the  Items,  to  encourage  the  root  off-fets. 

Afparagus,  which  will  be  now  all  run  to  feed,  mult  be  kept 
dean  from  Weeds,  which  is  all  the  culture  they  will  require  till 
OCtober  or  November,  then  to  have  their  winter  drefling. 

Sow  cauliflower,  feed  about  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  to 
ftand  the  winter,  in  frames,  hand-glafles,  and  warm  borders, 
for  the  early  and  general  fummer  crop,  next  year  5 and  for  which 
remark  the  above  time,  for  if  the  feed  is  fown  earlier,  they 
will  button,  or  run  in  winter ; and  if  later,  they  will  not  at- 
tain due  ilrength  before  that  feafon.  If  the  weather  is  dry, 
oc'  1 fiooally  water  them,  and  let  them  be  Ihaded  from  die 
mid-day  fun. 

Earth  up  the  former  planted  crops  of  celqry,  repeating  it 
every  week  according  as  the  plants  advance  in  growth.  Doit 
moderately  on  both  fides  the  rows,  but  be  careful  not  to  clog 
up  the  hearts. 

Cucuqibers  in  frames,  & c.  may  now  be  fully  expofed  by  re- 
moving the  glafles.  Picklers,  or  thofe  in  the  open  ground,  will 
now  be  in  full  perfection.  Gather  thofe  for  pickling  while 
young  two  or  three  times  a week.  While  the  weather  conti- 
nues hot,  daily  water  the  plants, 

In  dry  weather  hce  various  crops  in  rows,  to  kill  weeds,  - 
loofening  the  eartli  about,  and  drawing  fome  to  the  Items  ot 
the  plants,  to  encourage  their  growth. 

Sow  cos,  cabbage,  Cilicia,  and  brown  Dutch  lettuces,  in  the 
beginning  and  middle  of  the  month;  and  towards  the  latter  end 
for  fucceflion  crops  the  fame  autumn,  and  for  winter  lupp'ly, 
and  to  Hand  the  winter  for  early  fpring  and  fummer  ufe.  Plant 
and  thin  lettuces  of  former  fowings  a foot  diftancc. 
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Onions  being  now  full  bulbed,  and  come  to  their  mature 
growth,  fhould  be  pulled  up  in  dry  weather,  and  fpread  in  the 
full  fun  to  dry  and  harden,  for  a week  or  a fortnight,  fre- 
quently turning  them  to  ripen  and  harden  equally  for  keeping. 
Then  clear  them  from  the  grofs  part  of  the  (talks  and  leaves, 
bottom'  fibres,  any  loofe  outer  lkins,.  earth,  Sec.  and  then 
houfe  them  on  a dry  day. 

Sow  winter  onions  both  of  the  common  bulbing  and  Welch 
kinds,  for  the  main  crops  to  Hand  the  winter,  to  draw  young 
and  green,  fome  for  ufe  in  that  feafon,  but  principally  for 
fpring  fupply;  and  fome  of  the  common  onions  aifo  to  Hand 
for  early  bulbing  in  fummer.  The  common  onion  is  mildeft 
to  eat}  but  more  liable  to  be  cut  off  by  the  froft  than  the 
Welch  onion.  This  never  bulbs,  and  is  of  a ftronger  hot  tatle 
than  the  other,  but  fo  hardy  as  to  Hand  the  fevered  froft. 

Potatoes  may  now  be  dug  up  for  ufe  in  larger  fupplies  than 
lad  month,  but  principally  only  as  wanted,  for  they  will  not 
yet  keep  good  long,  from  their  not  having  attained  their  full 
growth. 

Sow  an  autumn  crop  of  radiflies,  both  of  the  common  (hort 
top  and  falmon  kind.  Likewife  turnip  radifh  both  of  the  fmall 
white,  and  the  red,  for  autumn,  and  the  principal  crop  of 
black  Spanifli  for  winter  ; and  hoe  the  lad  fown.to  fix  inches 
diftance.  . . 

Sow  the  prickly  feeded,  or  triangular  leaved  fpinach,  for  the 
main  winter  crop,  and  for  next  fpring,  that  fort  being  the 
hardeft  to  Hand  the  winter.  Sow  fome  in  the  beginning,  but 
none  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  each  in  dry-lying 
rich  ground  expofed  to  the  winter  fun. 

Hoe  the  lad  fowed  turnips  eight  inches  diftant  in  the  garden 
crop  ; but  large  forts,  in  fields  or  extenfive  grounds,  mud  ba 
thinned  ten  or  twelve  inches  or  more. 

Be  particularly  attentive  to  gather, all  feeds  that  are  ripe 
before  they  diffeminate.  Many  forts  will  now  be  in  perfec- 
tion •,  yon  mud  therefore  cut  or  pull  up  the  ftalks,  bearing 
the  feed,  and  lay  them  in  the  fun  to  dry,  &c.  as  directed  in 
July. 

September. 

ON  this  month  mud  be  finifhed  all  the  principal  fowings 
and  planting  neceffary  this  year,  fome  for  fucceffional  upply 
the  prefent  autumn  and  beginning  of  winter,  orhers  for  ge- 
neral winter  fervice ; and  fome  to  (land  the  winter  for  next 
fpring  and  fummer.  For  this  purpofe,  all  vacant  ground  mud 
be  dug  up,  or  occafionally  manured,  particularly  if  it  is  poor 
and  defigned  for  principal  crops.  In  this  month  like  wife  fome 
watering  will  be  occafionally  required,  and  great  care  mult  be 
taken  to  deftroy  the  weeds. 
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Artichokes  require  no  particular  culture  now,  but  only  to 
break  down  the  fruit-ftem  clofe,  according  as  the  fruit  is  ea- 
thered,  and  hoe  down  the  weeds  among  them. 

Give  an  autumn  dreffing  to  all  aromatic  plants,  by  cutting 
down  decayed  ftalks  or  flower  Items;  clear  the  beds  from 
weeds,  and  dig  between  fuch  plants  as  will  admit  of  it,  or  dig 
the  alleys,  and  drew  fome  of  the  earth  over  the  beds. 

Alparagus  now  requires  only  the  large  weeds  cleared  out  till 
next  month,  when,  the  ftalks  mult  be  cut  down,  and  the  beds 
winter  drefTed.  Forced  afparagus  for  the  firft  winter  crop  may 
be  planted  in  hot-beds  at  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  under 
frames  and  glailes,  to  cut  in  November;  and  by  continuing  to 
plant  l'ucceflional  hot-beds  every  month,  it  may  be  obtained  in 
conftant  fupply  all  winter  and  fpring,  till  the  produftion  of  the 
natural  crops  in  May. 

Cauliflowers  oi  laft  month’s  fowing,  intended  for  next  year’s 
early  and  main  fummer’s  crops,  fhould  now  be  pricked  out  in 
beds,  three  or  four  inches  diftance,  watered,  and  to  remain  till 
October,  then  fome  of  them  to  be  planted  out  under  hand- 
glafles,  &c. 

Plant  out  more  celery  in  trenches ; and  earth  up  all  former 
planted  crops,  repeating  it  once  a week,  two,  three,  or  four 
inches  high  or  more.  Plant  out  likewife  full  crops  of  the  two 
laft  monchs  fowing  of  coleworts,  a foot  diftance,  for  winter  and 
fpring  fupply.  Alfo  endive  for  fucceflxonal  crops,  in  a dry 
warm  fituation,  a foot  diftance. 

You  may  begin  to  dig  up  horfe-radifh  planted  in  the  fpring 
but  it  will  improve  in  its  fize  by  continuing  longer  in  the 
ground,  and  will  be  in  greater  perfe&ion  next  year  at  this 
time. 

Gather  feeds  very  carefully,  according  as  they  ripen,  fuch  as 
lettuce,  leeks,  onions,  cauliflowers,  radifhes,  &c.  and  fpread 
them  in  the  fun  to  dry  and  harden. 

Hoe  in  dry  weather  with  diligent  attention,  to  deftroy  weeds 
between  all  crops,  and  on  vacant  ground  wherever  they  ap- 
pear, cutting  them  clofe  to  the  bottom  within  the  ground,  and 
the  large  or  feedy  weeds  rake  off. 

Potatoes  will  now  be  advanced  to  tolerable  perfe£lion  for 
taking  up  in  larger  fupplies  than  heretofore ; but  not  any  ge- 
neral quantity  for  keeping,  for  they  will  continue  improving 
in  growth  till  the  latter  end  of  next  month. 

Plant  various  kinds  of  herbs  by  rooted  plants,  root  ofF-fets, 
flips  off,  and  parting  the  roots,  as  forrel,  burnet,  tanfy,  fage, 
thyme,  tarragon,  favory,  mint,  penny-royal,  fennel,  camo- 
mile, &c. 

Mufhroom  beds  muft  now  be  made  for  the  principal  fupply 
at  the  end  of  autumn  and  winter,  this  being  a proper  feafop 

for 
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for  obtaining  plenty  of  good  fpawn,  as  explained  in  July.  The 
bed  muft  be  formed  and  fituated  thus:  Mole  it  in  a dry  fhel- 
tered  fituation  in  the  full  heat  of  the  fun.  Let  it  be  four  or 
live  feet  wide  at  bottom,  in  length  from  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty, 
to  forty  or  fifty  feet,  or  more,  and  four  or  five  feet  high,,  nar- 
rowing on  each. fide  gradually  till  they  meet  at  top,  in  form  of 
the  roof  of  a houfe,  that  it  may  more  readily  fhoot  off  the  fall- 
ing wet,  and  keep  in  a dryifh  temperature.  In  a fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  or  more  or  lefs,  when  the  great  heat  of  the  bed  is 
reduced,  and  become  of  a very  moderate  warmth,  the  fpawn  is 
there  to  be  planted,  in  fmall  lumps,  inferted  into  both  fides  of 
the  bed  juft  within  the  dung,  five  or  fix  inches  diftance,  quite 
from  bottom  to  top,  beating  it  down  fmoothly  with  the  back  of 
a fpade,  then  earth  the  furface  of  the  bed  all  over  with  fine 
light  mould,  an  inch  or  two  thick.  Cover  it  with  dry  ftraw  or 
litter,  after  it  has  flood  a week,  to  defend  the  top  from  rain. 
Let  it  be  covered  only  half  a foot  thick  at  firft,  and  increafe  it 
by  degrees  till  it  is  double  that  thicknefs.  This  will  finifh  the 
bufinefs,  retaining  the  covering  conftantly  on  the  bed  night  and 
day.  In  a month  or  fix  weeks  it  will  begin  to  produce  mufh- 
rooms,  which  will  be  foon  followed  by  an  abundance. 

i i 

October.  - , 

THIS  is  the  la  ft  month  for  finifhing  all  material  fowingand 
planting  before  winter.  A few  articles  only  are  to  be  fowed, 
but  feveral  planted  and  pricked,  fome  for  winter  fupply,  and 
others  to  ftand  the  winter  for  early  and  principal  crops,  next 
fpring  and  fummer.  At  this  feafon,  likewife,  feveral  prefent 
crops  will  require  to  have  a thorough  clearing  from  all  autum- 
nal weeds;  others  earthing  up,  and  fome  a peculiar  winter- 
dreffing. 

Sowing  is  now  required  in  only  three  articles  for  early  pro- 
du£tion  next  lpring  and  fummer,  viz.  .peas,  lettuces,  and  ra- 
difhes  ; .and  fmall  fallading  for  prefent  fupply. 

Planting  muft  now  be  completely  finifiied  in  all  or  moll  of 
the  following  crops:  celery,  endive,  cabbage-eoleworts,  cauli- 
flowers, brocoli,  borecole,  garlic,  fhalots,  rocombole,  mint, 
balm,  beans,  &c.  and  feveral  plants  for  feed,  as  cabbage,  fa- 
voys,  carrots,  onions,  parfnips,  red-beet,  turnips,  &c. 

Aroma.ic  plants,  in  beds  and  borders,  fliould  now  have  a 
thorough  cleaning  and  dreffing,  if  not  done  in  the  preceding 
month,  cutting  away  all  decayed  ftalks  of  the  plants,  hoeing  off 
all  weeds,  digging  between  fome  that  ftand  diftant,  others  clofe 
growing,  and  fpreading  earth  from  the  alleys,  over  the  furface 
of  the  plants. 

Jerufalem  artichokes  may  now  be  dug  up  for  ufe,  and  for- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  month  all  may  be  taken  up  for 
keeping  in  fand  the  winter. 
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Cut  clown  the  Items  of*  the  afparagus  in  the  beds  of  the  laft 
fpring,  hoe  off  the  weeds,  dig  the  alleys,  and  fome  of  the  earth 
over  the  beds. 

Plant  out,  finally,  fome  of  the  ftrongeft  cabbage  plants 
fowecl  in  Auguft,  two  or  three  feet  diftance,  or  fome  defer 
to  cut  young.  Plant  alfo  for  coleworts  a foot  diftance  for 
fpring. 

Your  main-fpring  fowed  crop  of  carrots  being  now  arrived 
at  full  growth,  take  them  up  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
month,  for  keeping  in  fand  all  winter.  Cut  the  tops  off  elofe, 
cleaned  from  earth,  and  when  quite  dry,  let  them  be  carried 
under  cover,  and  placed  in  dry  fand,  or  light  dry  earth  ; a 
layer  of  fand  and  carrots  alternately.  Young  carrots  of  the 
autumn  fowing  in  July  and  Auguft,  clear  from  weeds,  and 
thin  where  too  elofe;  the  former  fowing  for  prefent  ufe,  or 
young  winter  carrots ; the  latter  for  fpring.  Large  carrots 
for  feed,  plant  in,iows  two  feet  diftance. 

Manure  your  grounds,  where  it  is  required,  with  rotten  dung 
of  old  hot- beds,  &c.  efpecially  where  the  hand-grafs  crop  of 
cauliflowers,  and  early  cabbages,  are  intended.  Dig  ground 
for  prefent  planting  with  proper  crops  of  the  feafon,  and 
alfo  at  opportunities,  ridge  vacant  ground  to  lie  fallow,  and 
improve  for  future  fowing  and  planting. 

Continue  to  tie  up  full  grown  plants  of  endive,  in  dry  wea- 
ther, every  week  to  blanch.  Plantendive  for  the  laft  late  crop, 
in  a warm  border,  to  ftand  till  fpring. 

Hoe  cabbages,  coleworts, brocoli,  favoys, and  turnip-cabbage, 
cutting  up  clean  all  the  weeds,  and  drawing  earth  to  the  ftems 
of  the  young  plants.  Likewife  hoe  winter  fpinach,  thin  the 
plants,  and  deftroy  all  the  weeds. 

Horfe-radifh  is  now  at  full  growth  to  be  dug  up  for  ufe  as 
wanted,  by  trenching  along  each  row  to  the  bottom  of  the  up- 
right roots,  cutting  them  off  elofe  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the 
old  (tools  for  future  produdtion. 

Lettuces  of  the  two  laft  months  fowing  muft  now  be  planted 
in  warm  fouth  borders,  or  in  fome  dry  corner  fheltered  from 
the  eafterly  winds,  five  or  fix  inches  diftance,  to  ftand  for  next 
fpring,  and  an  early  fummer  crop. 

Mufhroom  beds  may  be  made  (till  with  good  fuccefs,  if 
not  done  laft  month.  For  the  method,  obferveas  there  directed. 

Parfnips  being  now  at  their  full  growth,  dig  up  a quantity, 
and  lay  them  in  fand,  in  the  fame  manner  as  directed  for 
carrots. 

Potatoes,  which  have  now  arrived  at  their  full  growth,  ma 
be  all  dug  up,  and  houfed  in  fome  dry  elofe  place,  thickly 
covered  with  ftraw,  from  the  air  and  moifture,  to  keep  all  win- 
ter, till  fpring  or  fummer. 
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The  winter  crop  of  fpinach  fhould  now  be  well  cleared  from 
weeds,  by  hoeing  or  hand-weeding,  and  the  plants  thinned, 
where  too  thick,  to  four  inches  diftance,  or  left  clofe,  and  thin- 
ned out  as  wanted  for  ufe,  now  and  in  winter,  See. 

Seed  plants  of  feveral  forts  Ihould  now  be  planted,  as  cab- 
bage, favoys,  of  the  full  cabbaged  diverted  of  the  large  leaves, 
and  put  in  by  trenching  them  down  to  their  heads,  two  feet 
diftance ; as  alfo  carrots,  parfnips,  turnips,  and  red-beet,  all  of 
full  growth  ; cutting  the  tops  off  near  the  crown,  and  planting 
them  two  feet  diftance,  with  the  "heads  one  or  two  inches  under 
the  furface  of  the  earth.  Alfo  the  largeft  dried  onions  planted 
in  rows  the  fame  diftance  by  a foot  in  the  row,  and  three  or  four 
inches  deep  over  the  crowns. 

November. 

THE  only  articles  to  be  fowed  this  month,  are  a few  early 
peas,  and  fome  fmall  fallading,  and  that  only  where  required  to 
be  had  in  continuance.  Planting  is  requifite  principally  only 
to  finifh  what  was  omitted  laft  month,  and  for  fome  early  beans; 
and  in  hot-beds,  afparagus,  mint,  &c.  digging  and  dung- 
ing the  ground  muft  be  attended  to  for  the  benefit  of  future 
crops. 

Aromatic  plants  in  beds  and  borders  fliould  now,  if  before 
omitted,  have  the  laft  thorough  cleaning  from  weeds  and  litter, 
and  the  beds  dreffed  to  remain  in  decent  order  for  the  winter. 

Cabbage  plants,  if  not  planted  laft  month  for  the  early  crops 
next  fpring  and  fummer,  muft  be  planted  now.  They  muft 
be  of  the  early  kinds,  and  planted  in  rows,  one,  two,  or  three 
feet  diftance. 

Earth  up  i he  different  crops  of  celery  when  dry;  and  let 
thofe  of  full  growth  be  earthed  up  almoit  to  the  top.  Finifh 
planting  celery  for  the  late  fpring  crop  in  fha'low  trenches. 

Dig  vacant  ground  one  ot  two  fpades  deep,  and  if  dunged, 
dig  it  in  a fpadc  deep,  laying  the  ground  in  rough  ridges  to 
improve  by  the  weather,  till  wanted  for  fowing  and  planting 
with  future  crops. 

Dig  up  fome  roots  of  horfe-radifh  to  preferve  in  fand,  that  it 
may  be  ready  for  ufe  when  that  in  the  ground  is  frozen  up. 
Do  the  like  by  Jerufalem  artichokes,  which  are  now  in  their 
full  perfection. 

Defend  your  mufhroom-beds  night  and  day  with  dry  ft  raw, 
or  long  dry  liable  litter  a foot  thick ; and  put  mats  over  all  as 
a fecurity  againll  rain  and  cold. 

Sow  more  early  hotfpur  peas,  or  for  the  firft  crop  ; and  if 
fome  are  Town  twice  this  month,  there  will  be  a better  chance 
of  fuccefs  in  their  fucceeding  each  other ; each  fowing  to  be 
on  aiouth  border:  a fingie  drill  may  be  clofe  to  the  wall,  &c. 
others  m crofs  rows  a yard  afunder. 

Sow 
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Sow  fome  early  fliort-topped  radifhes  on  a fouth  border  : 
cover  it  with  ftraw  two  inches  thick  till  they  come  up,  after- 
wards on  nights,  and  froft,  to  have  the  chance  of  drawing  a 
few  early.  Sow  likewife  fmall  fallading,  as  crelTes,  muftard, 
and  rape,  under  glades,  or  in  a hot-bed. 

Finilh  deftroying  weeds,  in  all  parts  by  hand  and  hoe;  beds 
of  fmall  plants,  as  onions,  &c.  carefully  hand-weed  ; in  other 
compartments  eradicate  them  by  hoe  in  dry  days,  and  rake  or 
fork  off  the  large  weeds  after  hoeing,  or  let  them  be  beat  about 
and  loofened  effectually,  fo  as  not  to  grow  again. 

December. 

THE  principal  bufinefs  to  be  done  in  the  kitchen-garden 
this  month  is,  dunging  and  digging  the  ground,  and  laying  it 
in  ridges  to  enrich,  for  fowing  and  planting  after  Chriftmas 
with  fome  principal  early  and  general  crops  for  the  enfuing 
fpring  and  furnmer ; and  to  collect  and  prepare  dung  for  hot- 
beds, and  earthing  and  tying  up  plants  to  blanch. 

The  only  articles  requifite  to  be  fown  are,  peas  and  radifhes 
on  warm  borders,  and  radifhes  and  fmall  fallading  in  hot-beds. 

Drefs  your  artichoke-beds  by  firfl  cutting  down  any  remain- 
ing {terns,  and  the  large  leaves  clofe:  then  dig  the  ground 
between  the  plants,  raifing  the  earth  ridgeways  along  the  rows 
on  both  fides,  over  the  roots,  and  clofe  about  the  plants,  quite 
to  the  central  leaves,  to  preferve  the  roots  and  crowns  more 
fecurely  from  froft,  till  fpring. 

Pay  diligent  attention  to  your  afparagus  hot-beds,  to  keep 
up  the  heat  of  the  beds  by  linings  of  hot  dung,  and  to  admit 
air  in  mild  days  till  the  plants  come  up,  by  opening  the  glaffes 
two  or  three  inches  behind;  but  fhut  them  clofe  on  nights,  and 
cover  the  glaffes  with  mats. 

Take  up  your  red-rooted  beet  on  a dry  day,  and  let  them  be 
placed  in  land,  &c.  under  cover  for  ufe,  in  cafe  of  hard  froft. 

Hoe  earth  to  the  ftems  of  your  borecole  and  brocolion  a dry 
day.  Alfo  to  cabbages  of  the  autumn  planting  for  winter. 

In  all  moderate  weather  give  air  to  your  .cauliflower-plants 
in  frames  and  hand-glaffes,  by  taking  off  the  frames  occafion- 
ally,  or  always,  when  dry  and  mild;  or  if  wet,  kept  on  and 
tilted  on  the  north  fide  two  qr  three  inches ; but  fhut  clofe 
every  night,  in  froft,  &c.  Pick  off  all  decayed  leaves,  and 
deftroy  Hugs,  if  any  infeft  the  plants;  and  in  rigorous  froft 
cover  the  tops  of  the  glaffes,  and  round  the  fides,  with  ftrong 
ftraw  litter. 

If  any  cucumbers  are  in  hot-beds  of  the  autumn  fowing  or 
planting,  they  fliould  have  the  beds  continued  of  a proper  heat 
fupported  by  lining  the  fides  with  hot  dung. 

Whatever  vacant  ground  you  have,  dig  it  in  ridges,  trench 
ways,  two  fpades  afide,  and  one  or  two  fpades  deep,  &c.  If 
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dunged,  dig  in  the  dung  but  one  fpade,  laying  each  trench  in  a 
rough  ridge,  to  remain  for  future  cropping,  that  it  may  im- 
prove by  the  weather,  and  be  ready  for  levelling  down  expedi- 
tioufly  for  the  reception  of  feeds  and  plants. 

Earth  up  plants,  as  celery  and  cardoons,  in  dry  open  wea- 
ther, to  blanch  them;  and  continue  to  tie  up  the  leaves  of  full- 
grown  endive  plants  every  week,  in  dry  open  weather,  to  make 
them  white  and  tender. 

Hot-beds  {hould  now  be  made  for  raifing  fuch  early  crops  as 
may  be  required ; making  them  of  the  belt  hot  dung,  a yard, 
or  three  feet  and  a half  high  for  afparagus  and  cucumbers  ; and 
for  other  articles  two  feet  or  two  and  a half,  all  of  which  mull 
be  defended  with  frames  and  glaffes,  and  earthed  with  rich  dry- 
mould,  fix  or  eight  inches  thick. 

Give  full  air,  in  all  moderate  weather,  to  lettuces  in  frames, 
taking  off  the  glaffes  every  dry  mild  day,  keeping  them  on 
when  much  rain,  and  tilted  behind.  Keep  them  clofe  covered 
■ every  night,  and  in  fevere  weather  ; and  in  very  rigorous  frofts 
cover  them  alfo  with  ftraw  litter.  Pick  off  all  decayed  leaves 
from  the  plants,  and  deftroy  the  flugs  that  annoy  them  at  this 
feafon. 

Plant  fome  ftrong  plants  of  cos  and  cabbage  lettuce,  from 
frames  or  borders,  into  a hot-bed  under  (hallow  frames  for  the 
plants  to  be  near  the  glaffes,  keeping  the  glaffes  on  conftantly, 
and  give  them  air  every  mild  day.  By  this  treatment  they  will 
cabbage  early. 

Keep  your  mufhroom  beds  well  covered  with  dry  ftraw  to 
(belter  them  from  rain,  fnow,  froft.  &c.  and  if  the  covering 
(hould  be  wet  from  heavy  ririn  or  fnow,  remove  it,  and  place 
it  dry  near  the  bed.  Examine  twice  a week  to  gather  the 
mufhrooms  while  young,  taking  the  opportunity  of  a dry  day 
to  turn  the  covering  off.  Gather  the  mufhrooms  of  the  fize  of 
buttons,  and  all  of  larger  growth,  detaching  them  by  a gentle 
twift  clean  to  the  root ; after  which  cover  the  bed  again  im- 
mediately. 

It  is  natural  for  frofty  weather  to  prevail  at  this  time,  and  in 
which  fome  particular  bufinefs  requires  attention,  fuch  as  when 
the  ground  is  frozen  hard,  to  wheel  in  rotten  dung  for  manure, 
and  fre(h  horfe-ftable  dung  for  hot-beds;  alfo  proper  earths 
and  rotten  dung  for  compofts;  and  in  fevere  frofty  weather  to 
give  good  attention  to  ail  tender  plants  in  frames,  glaffes,  bor- 
ders, &c.  as  cauliflowers,  lettuce,  and  radiflies,  feeing  they 
are  fecurely  protedled  by  a proper  covering  of  ftraw  or  mats 
during  the  rigour  of  the  froft. 

Practical  Remarks  on  the  Culture  of  Potatoes, 

PHE  recommendations  lately  publifhed  for  cultivating  the 
growth  of  this  wholefome  vegetable,  occafions  the  following 
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remarks;  which,  if  properly  attended  to,  muft  he  of  general 
beiiefit  to  the  community. 

It  is  a fa£t  known  almoft  to  every  family,  that  the  potatoes 
this  year  {viz.  i'/99)  3re  f°r  the  mod  part  wet,  and  eonfe- 
quently  that  they  lofe  much  of  their  flavour,  and  a confiderable 
degree  of  their  nouriftiment.  The  principle  caufe  of  this  arifes 
from  the  manner  of  planting  them ; and  the  fa&  ftands  in 
proof  by  the  difference  of  the  mode  of  cultivating  them  in 
England  and  Ireland.  \ 

In  our  After  kingdom,  the  ground  is  prepared  by  covering 
the  furface  with  dung  in  oblong  ridges,  about  five  feet  wide, 
and  on  this  dung  the  feed  potatoes,  cut  into  proper  pieces, 
are  placed  at  about  fix  inches  afunder.  A trencher  drain  is 
then  dug  on  each  fide,  the  mould  of  which  is  thrown  over  the 
feed  until  the  covering  becomes  about  four  inches  thick  : and 
thus  the  planting  finiflies. 

The  benefit  derived  from  this  method  is,  that  let  the  rain 
be  ever  fo  inceffant,  it  falls  from  the  place  where  the  potatoes 
grow,  into  the  drain,  and  therefore  the  vegetable  is  always 
dry,  even  in  its  very  infant  ftate;  whereas,  from  the  method 
ufed  here  of  planting  them  on  the  fiat , either  by  the  plough 
or  otherwife,  if  rain  comes,  or  if  the  foil  is  not  a very  dry 
one,  they  partake  of  the  moifture,  fo  as  to  make  them  what 
is  called  wet  and  infipid . 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  remark,  that  if  the  potatoes 
are  deprived  of  th.1t  coat,  which  is  to  preferve  them  from  the 
impregnation  of  the  water  before  they  are  boiled,  it  is  at  lead 
twenty  to  one  that  they  will  be  wet  and  infipid.  The  {kin 
fhould  never  be  taken  off  a potatoe  until  it  is  boiled. 


To  preferve  Potatoes. 

In  order  to  guard  in  fome  degree  againfi:  the  effe£ts  of  froft: 
upon  this  ufeful  vegetable,  we  here  lay  before  our  readers  the 
mode,  recommended  for  their  prefervatibn  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  valuable  root  is  very  apt  tobede- 
ftroyed  by  froft;  we  cannot  therefore  too  earneftly  recommend 
it  to  our  agricultural  friends  and  readers,  to  put  their  potatoes 
up  in  fuch  a manner  as  will  fecure  them  againfi;  all  rifle.  The 
moft  approved  method  is,  that  of  digging,  in  a very  dry  fpot, 
trenches  fix  feet  wide,  and  eighteen  inches  deep  ; fpread  ftraw, 
pile  the  potatoes  up  in  the  fhape  of  a houfe,  cover  tight  and 
clofe  with  ftraw,  fix  inches  thick,  and  then  with  earth  fifteen 
to  eighteen  inches  more,  flatted  regularly  and  firmly,  and  (harp 
at  the  top,  raifed  from  three  to  five  feet  from  the  ground,  n 
there  {hould  be  any  apprehenfion  of  moifture,  diga  trench  a few 
yards  off’  deeper  than  that  in  which  the  roots  are  laid.  The 
drier  they  are  when  thus  packed  up,  the  fafer  they  will  be. 

2 A Compofitim 
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A 'Compaction  to  dejiroy  Caterpillars,  Ants,  and  other ^ In- 
sects. Invented  by  C.  T.atin,  Seedftnan  and  thrifts  at 

Paris. 

TAKE  of  black  foap  of  the  bed  quality,  one  pound  three 
quarters  ; flowers  of  fulphur,  one  pound  three  quarters  ; mufh- 
Tooms,  of  any  kind,  two  pounds  ; river  or  rain  water,  fifteen 
gallons.  Divide  the  water  into  two  equal  parts;  pour  one  part 
•into  a barrel,  of  any  convenient  fize,  which  fhould  be  uted  . 
only  for  this  purpofe;  let  the  black  foap  be  ftirred  in  it  till  it 
is  difiolved,  and  then  add  to  it  the  mufhrooms,  after  they  have 
been  {lightly  bruifed. 

Let  the  remaining  half  of  the  water  be  made  to  boil  in  a 
kettle;  put  the  whole  quantity  of  fulphur  into  a coarfe,  open 
cloth,  tie  it  up  with  a packthread  in  the  form  of  a parcel,  and 
jfaflen  it  to  a done  or  other  weight,  of  fome  pounds,  to  make 
it  fink  to  the  bottom.  If  the  kettle  is  too  fmall  for  the  feven 
.gallons  and  a half  -of  water  to  be  boiled  in  at  once,  the  fulphur 
mud  be  alfo  divided.  During  twenty  minutes  (being  the  time 
the  boiling  fhould  continue)  dir  it  well  with  a dick,  and  let 
.the  packet  of  fulphur  be  fqueezed,  fo  as  to  make  it  yield  to 
the  water  ali  its  power  and  colour. 

The  water,  when  taken  off  the  fire,  is  to  be  poured  into  the 
barrel,  where  it  is  to  be  dirred  for  a fhqrt  time  with  a dick; 
which  ftirring  mud  be  repeated  every  day  till  the  mixture  be- 
comes fetid,  and  highly  offenfive  to  the  fmell.  The  older  and 
•the  more  fetid  the  compofuion  is,  the  quicker  is  its  operation, 
it  is  neccflary  to  take  care  to  dop  the  Darrel  well  every  time 
the  mixture  is  dirred. 

When  we  ivifh  to  make  life  of  this  water,  we  need  only 
fprinlde  or  pour  it  upon  the  plants,  or  plunge  their  branches 
into  it ; but  the  bed  manner  of  ufing  it  is  to  injeid  it  upon 
them  with  a common  fyringe  or  fquirt,  to ‘which  is  adapted  a 
pipe  of  the  ufual  conflruCtion,  except  that  its  extremity  ihould 
terminate  in  a head  of  an  inch  and  a half  in  diameter,  pierced 
in  the  flat  part  with  fmall  holes,  like  pin-holes,  for  tender 
plants ; but  tor  trees,  ahead  pierced  with  larger  holes  may  be 
uled. 

Caterpillars,  beetles,  bed-bugs,  aphides , and  many  other  in- 
feGs,  are  killed  b.y  a Angle  injection  of  this  water.  Infects 
which  liv.e  under  ground,  thole  which  have  a hard  tlieli,  hor- 
nets, wafps,  ants,  &c.  require  to  be  gently  and  continually 
injected,  till  the  water  has  penetrated  to  the  bottom  of  their 
abode.  Ant-hills,  particularly,  require  two,  four,  fix,  or  eight 
quarts  of  water,  according  to  the  fize  and  extent  of  the  ant- 
hill, which  fhould  not  be  disturbed  till  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  operation.  If  the  ants  which  fhould  happen  to  be  abfent 
ihould  affemble  and  form  another  hill,  it  mult  be  treated  in 
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the  manner  before  mentioned.  Thus  we  Ihall  at  laft  deftroy 
them,  but  they  mult  not  be  too  much  difturbed  with  a rtick  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  injection  fhould  be  continued,  till,  by 
their  not  appearing  upon  the  furf-ace  of  the  earth,  they  are 
iuppofed  to  be  all  deftroyed. 

SECT.  VI. 

On  the  MANAGEMENT  of  the  FRUIT-GARDEN. 

January. 

THE  principal  bufinefs  of  this  month,  with  refpett  to  the 
management  of  the  Fruit-Garden  and  Orchard,  confifts  in  pre- 
paring for,  and  planting  fuch  fruit  trees  as  are  intended,  prun- 
ing and  nailing  wall  and  efpalier  trees  in  general,  and  ftandavd 
trees,  where  neceiTary,  and  in  preparing  to  force  fruit-trees 
on  hot  walls  for  early  fruit. 

Planting  mud  be  performed  only  in  open  weather,  and  prin- 
cipally the  hardieil  forts,  fuch  as  apples,  pears,  plumbs,  cher- 
ries, quinces,  mulberries,  barberries,  goofeberries,  currants, 
and  rafpberries ; and  if  the  weather  (hould  happen  to  be  very 
mild,  you  may  plant  peaches,  nedfarines,  and  apricots. 

Borders  for  wall  trees  and  efpaliers  mull  be  well  trenched 
two  fpades  deep;  or  previoufly,  if  the  foil  is  poor,  apply  a good 
fubftance  of  rqtten  dung.  Where  ftandards  are  ‘ defigned,  if 
improvement  in  the  foil  is  required,  perform  it  as  before  men- 
tioned, in  thofe  places  where  the  trees  are  to  Hand,  to  the 
width  of  four  or  five  feet,  or  more. 

Young  tree's  may  be  had  at  public  nurferies,  either  of  one, 
two,  or  three  years  old,  being  proper  ages  for  general  plant- 
ing, or  fuch  as  are  more  advanced  and  trained  to  a bearing 
(fate  for  immediate  bearers ; paying  particular  attention  that 
they  are  taken  up  with  their  full  fpread  of  roots  as  entire  as 
polfible.  Prune  broken  parts  and  long  ftragglers,  and  any  very 
irregular  branch  in  the  head.  When  you  plant  them,  dig  a 
wide  aperture  two  or  three  feet  over,  arid  one  deep,  or  more 
or  lefs,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  roots,  which  ip  planting 
make  fpread  equally  every  way;  fill  in  regularly  about  them 
with  earth  from  three  or  four  to  five  or  fix  inches  over  the  up- 
perrneft  roots,  and  tread  it  evenly  and  gently  thereto;  firft 
round  the  outfide,  then  gradually  towards  the  middle,  and 
clofe  round  the  Item  of  the  tree. 

Peaches,  nectarines, , apricots,  and  other  wall-fruit,  mull 
now  be  pruned.  They  bear  moftly  on  the  young  wood  pro- 
duced the  year  before,  and  of  which  a general  fupply  of  the 
nioft  reg-ular  placed  mud  now  be  every  where  retained  at  pro- 
per diftances,  for  fuccelfional  bearers,  'or  for  new  wood  occa- 
fionally  for  multiplying  the  branches.  When  pruned,  nail 
them  to  the  wall,  four  or  five  inches  aiunder. 

Prune 
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Prune  vines,  which  bear  only  on  the  young  wood;  the  lad 
fummer  fhoots  are  the  proper  bearers  : retain  a general  fupply 
at  regular  diftances,  prune  out  the  fuperabundant,  with  part 
of  molt  of  the  laft  year’s  bearers,  and  naked  old  wood,  cut 
down  lefs  or  more,fo  that  a young  (hoot  terminate  each  branch; 
and  ihorten  the  referved  fhoots,  the  fmaller  to  three  or  four 
joints,  and  ftrong  ones  to  five  or  fix.  Nail  the  vines  to  the 
wall  as  foon  as  pruned,  arranging  the  general  branches  and 
fhoots  from  eight  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  diftance.  For  this 
purpofe,  have  fhreds  of  cloth,  or  cloth  lifting  cut  in  a neat 
manner,  half  an  inch  broad,  and  two  or  three  long,  with  which, 
and  proper  nails,  let  the  principal  branches  be  nailed  hori- 
zontally ftraight,  and  at  equal  diftances. 

Prune  apples,  pears,  plumbs,  and  cherries,  on  walls  and 
efpaliers.  Alfo  currants  and  goofeberries  againft  walls,  cutting 
out  any  crofs  placed,  or  too  crouded  branches,  worn-out 
bearers,  and  decayed  wood,  together  with  the  fuperfluous  la- 
teral (hoots,  retaining  lower  ones  in  vacancies,  and  nail  all  the 
branches  in  regular  order.  Cut  out  all  the  old  ftems  of  rafp- 
berry  fhrubs  to  the  bottom,  leaving  three  or  four  of  the  ftrong- 
eft  young  ones  on  each  (tool  : fhorten  them  at  top,  and  cut 
away  all  the  others. 

Prune  orchard  trees,  cutting  out  crofs-growing  and  confufed 
branches : thin  fuch  as  grow  too  clofe  together  in  a crowded 
manner,  and  reduce  very  long  branches  within  narrow  limits. 

February. 

PREPARE  the  ground  for  planting,  by  proper  digging  and 
trenching,  and  improving  it  with  clung,  frefh  loam,  or  com- 
poft,  where  required,  either  generally  or  to  where  the  trees  are 
to  ftand,  both  for  wall-trees,  efpaliers,  and  ftandards,  or  a 
compoft  of  good  loam,  common  earth,  and  rotten  dung  toge- 
ther, is  excellent  for  fruit-tree  borders,  See. 

General  planting  of  fruit-trees  may.  now  be  performed  in 
open  mild  weather,  but  particularly  thofe  forts  moft  required. 
Ic  is  of  much  import  to  have  good  varieties  of  the  refpe£tive 
fruits;  for  in  moft  fpecies  of  fruit-trees  they  furnifh  many 
different  varieties,  and  a moderate  fupply  of  the  beft  is  morq 
eligible  than  a large  cohesion  of  all  forts  indifferently : it, 
however,  is  materially  advifeahle  to  be  careful  to  have  a feletSt 
collection  of  the  moft  approved  varieties  only  for  the  fupply 
of  a family;  as  the  beft  are  as  eafy  of  culture  as  the  moft  in- 
different forts;  and  if  to  be  purchafed,  there  is  no  material  dif- 
ference in  the  prices;  though  in  extenfive  premifes  fome  may 
choole  a full  collection  ol  all  the  principal  varieties;  but  in 
fmall  or  moderate  departments,  have  only  the  moft  noted  or 
choiceft  kinds ; and  in  all  of  which  have  a fuiiiciency  of  fuch 
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eligible  varieties,  that  ripen  or  acquire  maturity  in  fucceffive 
order  from  the  earlied  to  the  latefl  period,  in  their  refpeCtivo 
feafons  of  perfection. 

Standard-tree  planting,  in  any  kind  of  fruit-trees,  may  now 
be  performed  in  open  weather,  in  gardens,  orchards,  &c.  prin- 
cipally of  apples,  pears,  plumbs,  cherries,  for  the  main  collec- 
tion,’ efpecially  mod  of  the  two  former,  for  family  fupply  du- 
ring the  courfe  of  the  year.  Plant  the  trees  from  twemy  or 
thirty  to  forty  or  fifty  feet  didanCe  ; the  moderate  growers 
clofer  in  proportion,  fuch  as  the  codlin,  common  cherry  tree, 
plumb,  quinces,  medlars,  filberts,  barberries,  almond,  dam- 
fon,  Sec.  all'o  apples  and  pears,  on  moderate  growing  flocks. 
Dwarf  flandards,  with  low  ftems,  from  one  to  two  or  three 
feet,  may  be  planted  in  borders,  Sec.  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
diftance,  in  different  fpecies  and  varieties;  they  will  effect  an 
agreeable  diverfity  both  in  growing  and  bearing. 

Have  all  fruit-trees  for  planting  dug  up  with  full  roots  : and 
at  planting,  prune  any  long  draggling  roots,  and  broken  or 
bruifed  flioots  from  the  dents  of  the  trees,  and  in  young  trees, 
having  their  fird  fhootsof  but  a year  old  from  grafting  or  bud- 
ding entire,  leave  in  that  date  till  next  month,  then  to  be 
headed.  In  thofe  more  advanced  with  trained  or  fuller  heads, 
cut  away  only  any  ill-grown  or  crofs-piaced  branches  or  fhoots, 
or  prune  thinner  any  that  are  too  numerous  or  crouded,  or  any 
very  luxuriant  productions;  and  in  the  wall  and  efpalier  tree 
kinds,  prune  out  all  fore-right  or  projecting  (hoots,  See.  after- 
wards when  planted  give  further  pruning  as  required. 

Prune,  vines  in  the  order  as  direCted  lad  month  ; a fupply  of 
the  young  lhoots  of  lad  fummer  are  to  be  retained  in  all  parts 
for  next  fummer5 s bearers,  the  reft  cut  out  with  part  of  the 
former  bearers,  and  naked  old  wood,  the  young  fhoots  fhort- 
ened  to  three,  four,  five,  or  fix  joints,  and  the  branches  and 
(hoots  all  nailed  in  elofe^  draight,  and  in  regular  order  to  the  • 
wall,  horizontally  or  upright,  according  to  room,  or  allotted 
fpace  of  walling ; eight,  ten,  or  twelve  inches  didance. 

Prune  gooleberries  and  currants  where  required  to  keep  the 
heads  moderate,  and  the  branches  thin  to  obtain  large  fruit. 
Plant  cuttings  and  fuckers  of  goofeberries  and  currants,  for 
new  plants. 

Prune  rafpberries  in  proper  order,  and  make  new  plantations 
of  them  where  tequired. 

March. 

FINISH  the  principal  planting  and  pruning  of  all  kinds  of 
fruit-trees  as  early  in  the  month  as  polfibie,  as  the  trees  will 

now  be  advancing  in  their  bloffom,  and  fhoot  buds. 

j.  » Ground 
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Ground  for  planting  fuch  as  borders  for  wall  and  efpalier 
trees,  See.  not  yet  completed  in  its  neceflary  preparation,  fliould 
now  be  done  early  in  the  month. 

Planting  fruit-trees  may  {till  be  performed  with  all  defirable 
fuccefs,  both  for  wall-trees,  efpaliers,  and  llandards ; bunt  is( 
advifeable  to  finifli  that  buGnefs  by  the  middle  or  end  of  the 
month ; if  fooner  the  better,  that  the  trees-  may  have  time  to 
itrike  good  roots  before  the  heat  of  fummer  commences. 

In  planting  the  different  fruit-trees,  obferve  the  proper  dif- 
tances,  both  for  wall- trees,  efpaliers,  and  ftaudardsj^and  give 
each  a good  watering  to  the  earth  to  fettle  it  clofe^bout  the 
roots  and  fibres,  and  to  promote  their  taking  frefh  root. 

Pruning  fliould  be  entirely  finilhed  this  month  in  all  wall 
and  efpalier  trees;  and  alfo  to  ftandards,  where  needful. 

Shelter  wall  trees  in  bloffom  in  frofty  weather,  of  apricots, 
peaches,  the  early,  and  forne  principal  kinds,  by  nailing  up 
large  mats  before  the  trees  of  nights,  in  (harp  frofts  ; or  occa- 
fionaily  of  days  when  the  froll  is  fevere,  and  no  fun,  to  pro- 
tect the  young  fruit  now  in  embrio,  and  its  generative  organs 
in  the  center  of  the  flower.  Or  you  may  defend  them  while 
in  bloom,  by  fmall  cuttings  of  evergreens,  furniflied  with 
leaves,  as  yew,  laurel,  fir,  &c.  {tuck  between  the  branches,  fo  as 
the  leaves  may  afford  protection  to  the  bloffom  ; and  to  remain 
conflantly  till  the  fruit  is  fet,  and  paft  all  danger  from  froft. 

Plant,  for  training,  young  year  old  fruit-trees,  as  peaches, 
nectarines,  and  apricots,  againlt  walls  or  palings ; likewife 
young  apples,  pears,  plumbs,  cherries,  &c. 

Train  young  wall  and  efpalier  trees,  now  in  their  firft  or 
fecond  year’s  {hoots ; pruning  out  fore-right  and  crofs-placed 
{hoots,  &c.  and  in  peaches,  neCtarines,  apricots,  and  vines, 
ihorten  the  remaining  {hoots  more  or  lefs,  to  obtain  a further 
fupply  of  wood  and  lhoots  for  bearers;  but  in  apples,  pears, 
plumbs,  cherries,  if  well  furniflied  with  fecond  and  third  year’s 
branches,  leave  moltly  entire,  only  cutting  fhort  any  middle 
{hoots  in  the  vacancies,  to  force  out  laterals  in  fummer  to  fup- 
ply the  deficiencies:  and  as  foon  as  pruned,  train  in  all  the 
branches  horizontally  to  the  wall,  and  efpaliers  at  regular 
diftances. 

Fig-trees  finifli  pruning  and  planting  as  directed  in  February. 
Propagate  figs  by  layers,  cuttings,  and  fuckers  of  the  young 
lhoots. 

Finifli  pruning  and  planting  vines  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  if  not  done,  as  they  bleed  exceedingly  by  late  cutting. 
Plant  vine  cuttings  of  the  young  {hoots,  two  or  three  joints 
long,  mferted  in  the  ground  to  the  uppermoft  eye  or  bud. 

Plant  fuckers  and  cuttings  of  the  feveral  forts  of  fruit-trees 
that  produce  them,  for  new  plants  and  flocks  to  bud  and  graft 
upon. 
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Perform  grafting  now  on  apples,  pearc,  plumbs,  cherries 
quinces,  medlars,  fervicesj  this  being  the  proper  feafon  for 
that  operation. 

Apr.il. 

IN  this  month  mufl  be  completed  all  remaining  planting  and 
winter  pruning,  and  the  fummer  pruning  commence  bv  rub- 
bing off  the  ufelefs  young  (hoot-buds  of  the  year. 

Planting,  alfo,  where  any  ftill  remain  to  be  done,  fhould  be 
wholly  completed  in  the  different  forts  of  wall,  efpalier,  and 
ftandard  trees;  but  particularly  the  early  (hooting  kind's,  finifh 
the  firft  week,  and  the  late  kinds  as  foon  as  poffible ; they  will 
yet  fucceed  if  well  watered  at  planting,  and  afterwards  once  a 
week  till  they  have  taken  root. 

Water  new  planted  trees  in  dry  weather  moderately,  about 
once  a week. 

If  any  winter  pruning  is  unfinifhed,  let  it  be  entirely  com- 
pleted the  beginning,  or  by  the  middle  of  this  month,  efpe- 
cially  apricots,  peaches,  nectarines,  figs,  vines,  plumbs,  cher- 
ries, & c. 

Young  budded  and  grafted  trees  dived  of  all  fhoots  from  the 
ftock,  below  the  bud  or  graft. 

Finifh  grafting  early  in  the  month  ; apples,  pears,  and  other 
late  (hooting  kinds  will  ftill  fucceed. 

If  any  webs  of  caterpillars  now  appear  on  young  and  other 
fruit-trees,  clear  them  off  before  they  fpread,  to  prevent  the 
infeCls  from  devouring  the  advancing  leaves. 

Finiffi  planting  wall  and  efpalier  trees,  and  winter  pruning, 
early  in  the  month,  as  alfo  ftandards. 

Defend  early  wall-trees  now  in  bloffom,  and  young  fruit, 
particularly  apricots,  peaches,  neCtarines,  and  others  of  the 
principal  kinds;  continuing  to  nail  up  mats  in  frofty  nights,  or 
with  cuttings  of  evergreens,  as  directed  in  March. 

Rub  off  ufelefs  buds  in  early  (booting  wall-trees,  as  peaches, 
neCfarines,  and  apricots:  their  bud-fhoots  will  now  be  advancing, 
rub  off  clofe  the  fore-right  ones,  and  others  where  too  nume- 
rous, and  fuch  as  are  ill  placed,  or  where  not  wanted. 

May. 

THE  principal  bufinefs  of  this  month  in  the  fruit-garden, 
is  to  commence  the  fummer  pruning,  by  difbudding  early  all 
the  fore-right  and  other  ill-placed,  and  evidently  unneceffiry 
fhoots  ; and  to  thin  the  young  fruit,  where  fet  in  clufters; 
likewife  to  water  new  planted  trees  in  dry  weather.  The  ope- 
ration of  fummer  pruning,  at  this  early  feafon  is  performed 
without  a knife,  the  buds  being  tender,  the  ufelefs  growths  are 
mod  eafily  difoudded,  or  detached  with  the  finger  and  thumb, 
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by  rubbing  thqm  off  clofe  to  the  old  wood.  Go  over  peaches, 
nectarines,  and  apricots,  and  rub  off  all  the  fore-right  and 
other  ilh placed  (hoot-buds  of  the  year-,  hkewife  dilplace,  in  a 
thinning  order,  part  of  the  fuperfluous  (hoots  where  evidently 
too  numerous  in  any  parts  of  the  trees,  and  the  remaining 
(hoots,  when  of  due  length,  train  in  clofe  and  regular.  Vines 
like  wife,  which  will  be  now  advancing  in  numerous  (hoots,  go 
over  early,  and  difplace  all  the  improper  and  ill-placed  (hoots  of 
the  year,  particularly  thofe  emitted  from  the  old  wood,  where 
not  wanted,  and  the  weak  and  unfruitful  (haggling  (hoots  in 

all  parts.  . 

Wall-trees  defended  when  in  bloffom  and  fetting  their  fruit, 
(hould  now  have  all  the  covering  difcontinued,  and  removed 
away. 

Thin  wall-fruit,  as  apricots,  peaches,  and  nectarines,  where 
fet  too  thick,  or  in  chillers,  retaining  the  mod  promifing  fruit 
at  moderate  di (lances,  from  three  or  four  to  live  or  fix  inches 
afunder. 

Water  new  planted  fruit-trees  in  hot  dry  weather,  giving 
each  about  a watering  pot  of  water  once  a week  or  fortnight, 
during  this  month,  or  till  they  have  taken  good  root. 

June. 

THE  fruit-tree  bufmefs  this  month  comprehend  principally 
that  of  Cummer  pruning  or  nailing,  which  now  becomes  general 
. in  all  wall  and  efpalier  trees,  in  the  fhoots  of  the  year  only,  to 
difplace  the  irregular  and  fuperfluous,  and  train  in  the  regular 
and  neceffary  (hoots  in  proper  order  to  the  wall  and  efpalier ; 
alfo  will  be  required,  thinning  particular  forts  of  young  wall 
fruit,  where  fet  in  clufters  ; and  in  watering  late  planted  trees 
that  (Till  fhoot  reluCtantly. 

Begin  the  fummer  pruning  of  the  earliell  (hooting  kinds  of 
wall-trees,  as  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  vines,  cherries, 
plumbs,  pears,  apples,  &c.  to  difplace  the  fore-right  and  other 
ill-placed  (hoots,  and  nail  in  all  the  regular  placed  fide  or  ter- 
minal (hoots  to  the  wall. 

From  fig  trees,  advanced  in  the  prefent  year’s  fummer  fhoots, 
prune  out  the  ill-placed  branches,  and  nail  the  fide  (hoots  and 
terminal  ones  clofe  t6  the  wall. 

Thin  apricots,  peaches,  and  nectarines,  where  too  thick  or 
in  clufters,  thinning  but  the  fmalleft,  and  leaving  the  molt  pro- 
mifing fingly,  at  moderate  diltances,  faving  the  apricots  and 
neCtarines  thinned  off  for  the  tarts. 

Currants  trained  againft  walls,  and  efpaliers,  &c.  dived  of 
all  Superabundant  (hoots,  to  admit  the  fun  to  the  fruit,  but 
retain  fome  bed  (ide  (hoots  in  the  mod. vacant  parts,  and  trained 
in  clofe  to  the  wall,  &c. 

Goofeberrics 


\ 
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Goofeberries  and  currant  badges  in  dandards,  if  verycrouded 
with  (hoots  of  the  year,  prune  where  thickeft,  to  admit  the  fun 
to  ripen  the  fruit  with  proper  flavour. 

Cherry-trees  in  ripe  fruit  defend  from  birds,  the  fined  forts 
with  nets,  particularly  the  wall  cherries,  or,  occafionally, 
ftandard  of  fome  bed  kinds. 

v l 

July. 

THE  principal  bufinefs  in  the  fruit-garden  this  month  is  to 
give  the  mod  diligent  attention  to  the  operation  of  fummer 
pruning,  and  nailing  in  all  wall  and  efpalier  trees,  which  will 
dill  in  general  be  greatly  required,  both  in  continuance,  in  the 
former  regulations,  and  more  particularly  in  thofe  not  done,  to 
regulate  the  numerous  (hoots  of  the  year,  by  difplacing  thofe 
improper  and  fuperfluous ; and  to  nail,  &c.  the  young  wood  in 
regular  order  to -the  wall  and  efpalier;  and  according  as  they 
advance  in  length,  to  train  them  along  clofe, always  at  their  full 
length  all  fummer. 

Where  the  above  regulations  were  copamenced  in  May  or 
June,  very  little  will  be  required  at  this  time  but  to  faden  along 
the  regular  (hoots  in  their  proper  places. 

Thin  apricots,  peaches,  and  nedtarines,  if  any  are  dill  too 
clofe. 

R.egulate  and  nail  vines,  they  continuing  dill  to  (hoot  freely 
and  numerous  ; difplace  the  improper  (hoots,  and  the  others 
continue  nailing  in  clofe,  in  a regular  manner;  or  you  may 
fhorten  the  fird  (hoots,  and  thofe  above  the  wall. 

Prune  and  nail  fig-trees,  thefe  .having  now  made  numerous 
ftrong  (hoots ; prune  out  the  mod  irregular,  thin  the  fuperabun- 
dant,  and  nail  in  the  fide  and  terminal  ones,  at  all  their  length. 

Prune  apples,  pears,  plumbs,  and  cherries,  both  in  efpaliers 
and  wall-trees,  cutting  out  the  irregular  and  fuperabundant,  and 
faden  in  the  proper  (boots  in  regular  order. 

Prune  currants  from  irregular  and  crouding  (hoots  of  the  year, 
to  admit  the  fun,  &c. 

Defend  ripe  wall-fruit  from  birds  and  infects;  the  former  by 
nets,  the  latter  by  placing  phials  of  drong  liquor  and  water.,  or 
water  fugared,  to  emit  an  odorous  fmell  to  decoy  wafps  and 
flies  from  the  fruit. 

Keep  rafpberries  cleared  from  all  draggling  fuckers  of  the 
plants,  beneath  the  rows  or  at  a didance  lrom  the  main  ftool, 
and  hoe  down  weeds  ; and  if  the  fruit  (hoot,  draggle  about,  tie 
them  together  moderately. 

Go  over  wall-trees,  &c.  every  week,  to  difplace  with  your 
knife  ufelefs  after-ftioots  ; and  nail  the  proper  fupply  dole,  ac- 
cording as  they  fnoot  in  length;  and  to  adjud  any  that  calually 
projett  or  detach  from  the  wall,  keeping  the  whole  always  clove 
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to  the  wall  and  efpalier,  both  to  continue  a complete  regularity 
in  the  trees,  and  for  the  better  profperity  of  the  fruit. 

August. 

GIVE  good  attention  (till  to  the  different  wall  and  efpalier 
trees:  the  fruit  will  be  well  advanced  in  ripening,  and  {liquid 
have  the  proper  benefit  of  the  fun  to  ripen  it  with  peculiar  fla- 
vour, by  continuing  to  difplace  all  uielefs  hung  wood,  and 
training  in  the  ufeful  and  regular-placed  clofe  to  the  wall  and 
efpalier. 

Apricots  will  now  ripen  in  full  perfection  •,  keep  the  trees 
regular  by  pruning  out  any  ufelefs  autumnal  after-fhoots,  and 
nail  the  others  clofe  to  admit  the  fun,  to  give  the  fruit  its  proper 
flavour: 

Gather  ripe  apricots  before  they  become  too  foft  and  rneally 
tailed  ; they  are  in  belt  perfection  while  firm,  and  a poignant 
flavour. 

Complete  all  that  remains  to  be  done  of  fummer  pruning  in 
wall  and  efpalier  trees,  as  in  the  two  laft  months;  and  prune 
out  all  ill-placed  and  unneceflary  after- (hoots.  Train  and  fat- 
ten in  all  the  requiflte  fupply  of  proper  (hoots  clofe  to  the  wall 
and  efpalier  in  regular  order,  and  as  they  advance  in  length 
without  fhorteniug  ; both  to  preferve  the  neceflary  regularity  of 
, the  trees  to  admit  the  fun  and  free  air  to  improve  the  fupply  of 
young  wood  to  belt  perfection  ; and  for  the  advanced  fruit  to 
have  all  poffible  benefit  of  the  fun  to  accelerate  its  ripening  in 
a regular  manner,  in  thefulkft  Hate  of  perfection,  and  richnefs 
of  flavour. 

In  -vines  Hill  advancing  in  the  fummer  fhoots,  difplace  the 
improper,  and  continue  to  nail  in  clofe  all  the  fruit-bearing 
and  other  proper  fhoots  iu  the  moft  regular  order. 

Efpalier-trees  of  apples,  pears,  plumbs,  and  all  other  trees  in 
that  order  of  training,  divelt  of  all  ill-placed,  disorderly,  and 
fuperabundapt  (hoots,  and  let  the  others  be  trained  to  the  efpa- 
lier in  proper  order. 

Defend  the  choicelt  forts  of  wall- fruit  ripening  from  birds 
and  infeCts;  the  former  by  hanging  nets  before  the  trees,  and 
the  latter  by  placing  phials  of  fweetened  water,  &c.  to  decoy 
and  drown  them;  fuch  as  wafps  and  flies.  If  annoyed  with 
ants,  place  cuttings  of  common,  or  Snamfli  reed,  hollowed 
elder,  or  any  thing  of  a hoflowed  pipe  like  kind,  in  which  they 
will  harbour  and  may  be  deftroyed. 

September. 

AS  all  principal  fummer  pruning  in  wall  and  efpalier  trees 
was  completed  in  the  two  or  three  ,1a ft;  months,  nothing  mate- 
rial of  that  operation  will  now  be  wanted,  except  adjufting  anv 
diiordeily  (hoots  that  project  from  the  wall,  or  have  fprung 
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from  their  places,  or  training  along  any  that  have  extended  in 
length,  or  to  reduce  others  that  have  overtopped  the  walls,  or 
run  confiderably  out  of  their  limited  fpace,  fo  as  to  keep  the 
whole  in  perfeCf  regularity,  and  that  the  full  fun  may  be  admit- 
ted to  ripen  the  fruit  of  the  feafon,  now  in  ntoft  forts  advanced 
to  near  or  full  growth. 

Vines  muft  be  particularly  attended  to,  it  being  the  principal 
ripening  feafon  of  the  grapes,  which  in  this  country  demand 
every  poflible  afliftance  of  the  fun,  by  ftill  keeping  the  vine 
cleared  from  all  improper  (hoots,  and  nail  the  others  along 
clofe  and  regular  to  the  wall,  to  admit  the  fun’s  warmth  in 
full  power,  equally  to  the  ripening  grapes,  that  they  may  ac- 
quire perfection  before  the  cold  and  wet  in  autumn  commences, 
and  ripen  with  their  peculiar  richnefs  and  flavour. 

Fig  trees,  of  which  the  fruit  is  now  at  full  growth,  (hould 
have  all  the  former  trained  fummer  {hoots  continued  and  nailed 
clofe  to  the  wall,  ftill  in  their  full  extenfion,  to  admit  all  power 
of  the  fun  to  ripen  the  figs  in  beft  perfection. 

To  plumbs,  pears,  cherries,  &c.  in  wall-trees,  give  alfo  ftill 
fotpe  attention  to  difplacing  autumnal  lateral  growths,  and  to 
reform  irregularities  in  the  general  neceflary  expanfion  : if  any 
are  detached  from  the  wall,  or  extended  confiderably  in  length 
fince  the  laft  regulation,  nail  them  up  clofe  in  regular  order. 

To  efpalier  trees  of  apples,  pears,  &c.  give  any  necefi'ary  re- 
gulation or  adjuftment  in  difplacing  any  ufelefs,  and  tying  in  the 
projecting  and  long  extending  (hoots  as  in  the  wall-trees. 

Wall-fruit  that  is  ripe  defend  from  birds,  wnfps,  and  flies,  by 
the  means  adopted  in  Auguft.  Alfo  grapes  fullyripeguard  from 
wafps  and  birds,  by  putting  fome  of  the  beft  bunches  in  bags  of 
fine  paper,  or  rather  of  thin  gauze  or  crape,  that  will  admit  the 
fun  and  keep  off  infects,  Sec.  or  defend  the  whole  from  birds 
by  nailing  up  nets. 

Ripe  fruit  will  now  be  general  in  all  wall,  efpalier,  and  ftan-. 
dard  trees,  which  be  careful  to  gather  when  in  beft  perfection 
before  too  ripe,  efpecially  of  fome  particular  forts,  as  peaches, 
xieCtarines,  plumbs,  pears,  See.  for  prefent  eating. 

Summer  apples  and  pears  in  perfection  gather  for  prefent  fup- 
ply,  but  not  for  keeping. 

Borders  defigned  for  planting  with  wall  and  efpalier  trees 
begin  now  to  prepare  by  digging,  trenching,  and  manuring 
with  dung,  or  an  addition  of  frefh  loam,  where  convenient,  if 
the  borders  are  of  a light  dry  temperature,  or  other  unfavour- 
able foil. 

October. 

THE  material  buftnefs  at  this  time  is  to  give  proper  attentiou 
to  the  gathering  of  all  winter  fruits,  particularly  apples  and 
pears  for  keening-,  and  the  fcveral  autumnal  fruits  for  prelent 
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tfupply,  according  as  they  ripen,  and  in  late  wall-fruits  keeping 
all  the  lhoots  nailed  clofe  to  admit  the  full  fun,  efpecially grapes; 
and  likewife  to  prepare  borders,  Sec.  for  planting  wall  and  efpa- 
lier  trees  and  ftandards  this  month,  and  any  time  next,  as  like- 
wife to  commence  winter  pruning  on  fome  forts  of  {tone  fiuit, 
if  the  leaves  are  fallen  or  decayed. 

Gather  apples  and  pears  now  of  full  growth,  both  of  autum- 
nal eating  and  winter  keeping  kinds,  all  on  dry  days;  and  all 
the  autumnal  kinds,  and  thofe  defigned  for  keeping,  fhoulcl 
be  gathered  by  hand.  Apples  are  proper  both  for  prefent  ufe, 
and  to  keep  feveral  months  ; but  in  the  winter  pears,  few 
are  fit  for  immediate  eating,  only  for  {tewing,  See.  they  ripen 
to  perfection  as  they  lie  in  the  houfe,  fooner  or  later,  according 
to  the  different  forts,  from  next  month  and  December,  till 
March  and  April;  and  thofe  late  ripeners  will  keep  fome  till 
May  or  June. 

Carry  all  the  forts  as  gathered  into  the  fruitery  oi>any  dry 
clofe  apartment;  lay  the  keeping  forts  in  heaps  to  difeharge  the 
redundant  moifture;  place  the  different  forts  feparate,  and 
cl-ofely  covered  from  the  air  with  clean  draw  a foot  or  more 
thick  to  exclude  the  external  air,  by  which  they  will  keep  better 
and  longer. 

Gather  alfo  quinces  and  medlars,  fome  of  the  former  for  pre- 
fenc  ufe,  and  the  reft  for  keeping.  The  medlars  are  not  eatable 
till  they  are  in  a date  of  decay  as  it  were,  foft  and  buttery;  they 
fhould  be  laid  fome  every  week  in  moid  bran,  to  promote  and 
expedite  that  peculiar  date  of  perfection. 

To  grapes  not'' yet  fully  ripened,  in  many  late  forts,  give  all 
podible  adiftance  by  keeping  the  dioots  nailed  in  clofe,  to  admit 
the  full  fun  to  all  the  bunches  of  fruit ; and  where  any  bunches 
are  entangled,  difengage  them,  that  they  may  hang  regular 
in  their  proper  podtion  to  partake  an  equal  benefit  of  the  fun’s 
heat  to  forward  the  whole  to  perfection. 

Late  ripening  peaches  and  nectarines  continuing  to  come  in 
all  this  month,  particularly  peaches,  they  require  the  full  fun  to 
give  them  proper  fiavour;  you  fhould  therefore  keep  all  dioots 
of  the  trees  clolely  nailed,  that  nothing  may  diade  the  fruit  to 
•impede  its  ripening  in  all  podible  perfection. 

Planting, of  iruit  trees  maybe  commenced  this  month  when 
the  leaves  begin  to  decay,  not  material  whether  fallen  or  not, 
only  determing  by  their  decaying  date  that  the  trees  having 
terminated  their  growth  for  this!  year,  admit  of  removal. 

Prepare  the  borders,  Sec.  where  intended  to  plant  any  trees 
this  or  next  month,  Sec.  Let  borders  for  wall  and  efpalier  trees 
be  improved  where  needful,  by  addition  of  dung  ; and  to  light, 
dry,  or  otherwife  unfavourable  foils,  add  a fupply  of  frefh  loamy 
earth,  which  will  prove  beneficial  to  the  places  where  the  trees 
are  .to  be  planted. 
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November. 

IN  this  month  finifh  gathering  any  remaining  late  fruits,  pre- 
pare for,  and  forward  all  intended  planting  of  fruit-trees,  being 
an  eligible  feafon  for  tranfplanting  mod  forts,  both  for  walls', 
efpaliers,  and  ftandards;  alio  the  general  operation  of  winter 
pruning  and  nailing,  which  fhould  now  be  forwarded  at  all  op- 
portunities. 

Finifh  gathering  late  fruit  of  apples  and  pears,  grapes,  &c.  if 
any  remain  ftill  on  the  trees,  which  fhould  be  done  the  fir  ft  dry 
days,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  month. 

Wall-tree  planting  may  now  be  forwarded  in  apricots, 
peaches,  ne&arines,  plumbs,  cheTries,  vines,  figs,  pears;  like- 
wife  any  defirable  apples,  to  ripen  earlier  with  an  approved  fla- 
vour; alfo  occafionally  mulberries,  to  obtain  larger  fruit  and 
fooner  ripe,  with  flavour  improved  ; generally  allotting  a prin- 
cipal fupply  for  fouth  walls,  particularly  of  the  peaches,  nec- 
tarines, apricots,  figs,  vines;  alfo  of  the  others  in  a'fmaller 
portion  ; others  on  fouth- weft  and  eaflerly  walls,  and  fome  on 
north  expofures,  as  nrorello  and  other  cherries,  plumbs,  and 
pears. 

Efpalier  tree  planting  perform  in  apples,  pears,  plumbs,  cher- 
ries, medlars,  quinces,  &c.  all  which,  in  efpaliers  well  trained, 
will  produce  fruit  fuperior  in  fize,  beauty,  and  flavour,  than  on 
ftandards,  planting  them  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  diftance. 

Standard  planting  may  now  be  performed  in  ail  the  hardy 
fruits  in  their  different  varieties;  as  apples,  pears,  plumbs, 
cherries,  mulberries,  medlars,  quinces,  fcrvices,  filberts,  all  the 
hazel-nut  tribe,  barberries,  bullaccs,  damfons,  almonds,  wal- 
nuts; likewife  the  Breda  and  Bruffels  apricots  in  a warm  filia- 
tion ; all  which  may  be  planted  in  kitchen-gardens,  pleafure- 
grounds,  orchards,  &c.  allotting  always  the  fulleft  fupply  of 
the  moft  ufeful  kinds,  as  apples,  pears,  cherries,  plumbs,  & c. 
and  planted  from  tw  enty  or  thirty  to  forty  or  fifty  feet  diftance. 

Dwarf  ftandards,  having  low  (terns  from  half  afoot  to  a foot 
or  two  high,  with  low  moderate  branches,  plant  in  fmall  com- 
partments, ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty,  feet  diftance. 

Winter  pruning  fhould  now  be  forwarded  in  all  kinds  of 
fruit-trees,  particularly  wall-trees,  and  efpaliers  in  the  general 
annual  regulation,  both  among  the  young  and  old  branches; 
which  general  pruning  is  indifpenfably  neceflary  in  all  wall  and 
efpalier  trees  every  year  in' winter,  any  time  from  this  month 
till  March,  to  preferve  their  requifite  regularity  within  the  li- 
mited bound,  and  their  proper  huitfulnefs ; and  as  to  ftandard 
tree  pruning,  the  trees  having  full  fcope  for  their  heads  to 
branch  freely  all , around  and  above,  they  only  need  pruning 
occafionally  to  regulate  any  ill-growing  branches, and  for  which, 
now  or  any  time  in  winter  is  the  proper  feafQm 
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Wall  tree  pruning  may  now  be  perfofmed  in  general  ia 
peaches,  neftarines,  apricots,  vines,  plumbs,  cherries,  pears, 
•and  mulberries;  but  as  to  the  fig-tree,  it  fliould  be  deferred  till 
fpring. 

Goofeberries  artd  currants  may  now  be  planted  of  all  varie- 
ties1 in  full  plantation,  or  as  required ; have  handfome  full- 
headed plants  of  two  or  three  feet  high,  to  bear  the  enfuing 
fu  miner,  which  may  be  obtained  cheap  enough  at  the  nurferies; 
planting  them  in  the  order  before  dire&ed. 

Prune  goofeberries  and  currants,  thinning  the  branches 
where  too  crouded,  cutting  out  thofe  croCs-placed  and  decayed  ; 
and  cut  away  the  fuperfiuous  lateral  (hoofs  of  laft  fummer,  ex- 
cept in  vacant  parts. 

Rafpberries  may  now  be  planted  in  full  fupply  of  both  red 
and  white  kinds,  in  rooted  young  Hems,  of  the  lad  fummer,  in 
rows  four  feet  and  a half  didance  by  a yard  in  the  row,  as  in 
the  fpring  months. 

Prune  rafpberries  by  cutting  out  all  the  dead  or  old  dems, 
thinning  the  young  to  three  ot  four  of  the  bed  on  each  main 
dool,  and  diorten  them  a foot  pr  more  at  top. 

December. 

THE  fruit-tree  bufinefs  of  this  month  is  principally  the  fame 
as  in  the  lad;  that  is,  if  open  weather,  to  prepare  ground 
where  necefi'ary,  to  plant  with  any  kind  of  fruit-trees  as  may 
be  wanted,  or  intended  for  planting  this,  or  the  two  following 
months  when  the  weather  admits  ; but  for  fear  of  fevere  frod, 
it  is  advifeable  to  finifh  the  principal  planting  early  in  the 
month,  all  however  that  is  intended  before  Chridmas;  and  as 
to  pruning,  it  may  be  continued  at  any  time  when  convenient, 
all  this  month. 

Standard-tree  planting  may  be  forwarded  now  in  all  forts  in 
open  weather,  as  apples,  pears,  plumbs,  cherries,  medlars, 
quinces,  mulberries,  almonds,  walnuts,  both  in  gardens  and 
orchards,  from  twenty  or  thirty  to  forty  or  fifty  feet  didance. 

Wall  tree  pruning  may  be  forwarded  in  peaches,  nectarines, 
apricots,  pears,  plumbs,  cherries,  and  vines  ; and  according  as 
each  tree  is  pruned,  nail  the  branches  horizontally  to  the  wall, 
four,  five,  or  fix  inches  didance,  in  regular  order. 

Plant  orchard  trees  where  intended,  as  apples,  pears,  plumbs, 
cherries.  See.  in  full  dandards,  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  feet  fquare, 
to  form  (trait  ranges  each  way,  may  likewife  occafionally  plant 
half  dandards  grafted,  See.  on  dwarf  docks,  in  fmall  orchards 
at  lefs  didances. 

Goofeberries  and  currants  maybe  planted  any  time  this  month 
intopen  weather,  having  them  with  clean  dems  and  full  heads, 
bearing  next  year,  &c.  and  either  planted  in  a Angle  range 

round 
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round  the  quarters,  & c.  of  a kitchen  garden,  fix  or  eight  feet 
diftance,  or  in  wide  crofs  ranges,  to  divide  the  ground  into 
breaks,  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  wide. 

Efpalier-tree  planting  may  be  performed  in  apples,  pears, 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  plumbs,  cherries,  quinces,  medlars, 
fifteen  feet  diftance. 

Fruit  in  the  fruitery,  confiding  of  apples,  pears,  medlars, 
quince,  examine  occafionally,  to  remove  what  are  decayed  or 
rotten,  and  keep  the  whole  clofely  covered  with  ftraw,  a foot 
thick  or  more,  to  exclude  the  air  and  damps. 


ADDENDA. 


THE  following  explanations  of  feveral  articles  madeufe  of  in 
the  decorations  of  the  Table,  may  be  acceptable  to  our 
readers,  and  the  following  Receipts  are  here  inferted  to  render 
this  edition  as  complete  as  poffible. 

Un  Vol  au  Vent  a la  Financier. 

LOOK  for  ragout  meld,  with  the  addition  of  cocks  combs. 
Put  into  a puff  pafte  tart. 

FeJJoles, 

MAY  be  made  of  all  kinds  of  force  meat,  alfo  of  any  kind  of 
cold  roaft  meat.  Mince  your  meat,  and  put  it  upon  the  fire,  with 
fome  butter,  parfley,  fhalots  Aired  fine,  ihake  in  a little  flour,  and 
moiften  it  with  broth;  add  a little  pepper,  and  reduce  it  to  a 
thick  fauce  that  will  hang  to  the  meat,  and  let  it  cool;  when 
cold,  form  your  meat  into  balls.  Dip  them  in  the  yolk  ot  an 
egg,  and  roll  them  in  bread  crumbs ; put  on  your  pot,  'find  when 
hot,  fry  them  of  a light  brown. 


Croquets. 

VIDE  the  Refloles,  with  the  difference  of  rolling  your  meat  up 
in  a thin  pafte  made  of  flour  and  water. 

Caramel  Cream. 

TAKE  a pint  of  cream,  fix  eggs,  a quarter  of  a pound  ol  lugar. 
beat  them  up  all  together,  with  a little  orange  flower  water,  ftir 
it  over  the  fire  till  it  begins  to  thicken,  then  take  it  o..  and  lln  till 
' cold  ; take  a little  fugar,  boil  it  on  the  fire  till  it  comes  to  a brown 
'colour,  then  ftir  it  into  your  cream. 

Sauce  Hafhi. 

VIDE  your  fauce  piquante,  page  113. 

Pollenta.  v 

TAKE  fome  good  Turkey  corn,  and  ftew  it  with  feme  good 
Kravv,  Patmefan  cheefe,  and  fwcet  oil,  feafon  it  with  a little  pep- 
per, fait,  and  a little  bit  of  gariick  ; you  may  ltkewife  throw  m 

a dafo  of  vinegar.  Qnflers. 
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Oyjkrs  en  Bejhaviel. 

LET  your  oyfters  be  nicely  ftewed  in  their  own  liquor,  with 
fome  parlley,  mace,  and  pepper ; let  your  befliamel  be  made  of 
fome  good  cream,  and  a little  flour  ftirred  in  when  boiled,  till  the 
rawnefs  is  off,  put  iL  into  your  oyiler  liquor. 

V until  a Cream. 

MAKE  your  cream  like  the  cuftard  cream,  and  when  the  cream 
is  over  the  lire,  let  your  vanella  be  ttirred  along  with  it;  when 
done,  ftrain  it  through  a fieve. 

Mar  angles. 

SIX  whites  of  eggs  beat  up  ftiff,  till  they  will  bear  an  egg, 
then  ftir  in  gently,  half  a pound  of  powdered  fugar,  drop  with  a 
table  fppon,  on  paper,  that  is  placed  on  (hick  boards,  and  bake 
them  in  a How  oven.  They  may  afterwards  be  liuck  together 
with  fweetmeats  between. 

Chatreufe. 

TAKE  a plain  copper  mould  or  tlewpan,  line  it  with  fat 
bacou,  have  fome  carrots,  turnips,  and  parfnips,  cut  into  different 
fhapes,  and  placed  according  to  your  fancy  round  the  tides  and 
bottom,  then  cover  them  with  forcemeat,  and  have  any  kind  of 
ragout  put  into  it ; cover  it  with  a bit  of  patte,  and  put  it  into 
your  oven,  when  done,  turn  it  out  upon  your  dith,  and  take  off 
the  bacon. 


Maintenon  Cutlets. 

TAKE  veaJ  or  mutton  cutlets,  feafon  them  with  parfley 
thalots,  pepper,  and  fait,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  bread  crumbs’ 
then  wrap  them  up  in  writing  paper,  and  broil  them. 

Peas  Pudding. 

PUT  your  peas  to  boil  in  a cloth,  and  when  nearly  done  take 
them  out,  beat  them  up,  feafon  it  with  a little  fait  and  pepper 

and  put  m one  egg,  then  tie  them  up  again,  and  let  them  boil 
tail  done. 

- / 

Sauce  Robart. 

TAKE  two  or  three  onions,  let  them  flew  in  fome  good  gravy 
LU  tender  then  rub  them  through  a fieve,  add  a fpoonfui  of 
mu  hard,  a little  bit  of  pepper  and  fait,  and  a dath  of  vinegar. 

Lobjler  Sauce. 

THICKEN  fome  butler  with  flower  and  water,  and  let  it!  boil 
throw  ma  httle  anchovy  offence,  when  liuck  enough,  put  in\ our 
looltci,  and  coloui  it  with  thelpawn.  ^ ^ 

rvov  Muftard. 

DRY  your  muflard  well  by  the  fire,  then  mix  it  up  with  boIW 

,t  uplfaothS4  a 6 L °‘  rilt ; cork  il  up  hot' a,,d  do 

.PAT.r  ,,  . Fillet*  of  ' Foid  Larded. 

tlmm  be  nicely  ^ 

'7  Pp 

dive  fauce.  s y rai/ej  and  lerve  them  with  en- 
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To  make  a Ragout  Melci. 

PUT  fomc  mufhrooms  cut  into  four,  into  a flewpah,  with  fome 
fine  livers,  two  or  three  artichoke  bottoms  parboiled  and  cut  in 
bits,  a bunch  of  parfley,  onions,  half  a clove  of  garliek,  and  a 
little  butter,  turn  it  a few  times  over  the  fire,  ihuke  in, a little 
flour,  and  moiften  the  whole  with  half  a glafs  of  white  wine,  a 
little  eullis,  and  fome  broth  ; let  it  boil  half  an  hour,  take  ofi'the 
fat,  and  feafon  it  with  faft  and  pepper ; if  you  have  any  eggs 
without  the  thell;  boil  them  an  inflanl  in  water,  take  ofi'the  Ikin, 
and  put  them  into  the  ragout  10  boil  up. 

Lamb  a la  Dauphin. 

TAKE  a leg  or  fhoulder  of  houfe  lamb,  bone  it,  and  let  it  be 
nicely  forced,  then  few  the  forced  meat  in,  that  the  lamb  may 
keep  its  lliape ; put  it  in  a fiewpan,  with  herbs  and  roots,  with 
fome  good  broth,  and  let  it  gently  braize  for  two  hours  and  a 
half,  when  done,  glaze  it,  and  ferve  with  a fauce  piquante. 


Cltanlilla  Bqfket. 

TAKE  a pint  of  fugar,  boil  it  up  to  a crack,  then  have  fome 
ratafees  ready  to  join  together  with  the  fugar,  into  what  thape 
you  choofe,  when  done,  fill  it  with  whipt  cream  and  bifeuits  leak- 
ed in  wine. 


Salmis  of  Eels. 

TAKE  off  the  fpine  and  gut,  wadi  them,  fricafee  them  like 
chickens,  and  ferve  them  up  with  brown  fauce,  of  fmall  onions, 
mufhrooms,  and  a glafs  of  white  or  red  wine. 

Fillet  of  Mutton  a la  Chevreuil. 

LET  your  mutton  be  boned  and  laid  the  over-night  in  fvveet 
oil,  vinegar,  and  red  wine,  with  plenty  of  fvveet  herbs  rubbed 
over  it;  take  it  out  the  next  day,  put  it  into  braize  with  fome 
good  broth  ; let  it  go  on  till  tender,  then  take  it  out,  fkim  ofi'the 
fat;  reduce  your  fauce,  and  ferve  it  up  with  your  mutton. 

Fillets  of  Soles  cn  Bejhnmel. 

LET  the  fillets  of  your  foies  be  nicely  bailed  in  butter,  and 
have  <*ood  broth  ready  to  throw  them  into;  make  your  befliamcl 
of  fome  good  cream  and  flour  ftirred  over  (he  fire  till  it  begins 
to  thicken ; feafon  with  pepper,  lalt,  a little  mace,  and  fome 
parfley;  let  them  boil  well  up  together,  and  ferve  it  up  hot. 

. Piece  Monte 


CONSISTS  of  feveral  pieces  of  paflry  joined  together,  ac- 
cording to  the  perfons  tafle,  may  be  made  into  temples,  trees, 
&c.  and  is  joined  with  fugar. 

Vol  a Vent  of  Apples. 

MAKE  a compote  of  apples,  and  put  it  into  your  vol  a vent, 
which  mull  be  cut  out  of  a piece  of  light  puff'  pafle,  and  baked  ; 
you  may  cut  the  pafle  either  out  a iquare,  according  to  your 
difhes,  when  the  pafle  is  baked,  you  mull  put  in  the  apples. 

Gateau  Mille  Feuille 

CONSISTS  of  feveral  pieces  of  puff-pafle,  lodged  one  upon 
another,  with  fwcetmeats  between.  t v F Y 
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ib. 

Drop 

ib. 

Lemon 

ib. 

Black  Puddings 

171 

Caps 

220 

Currant  Jelly 

234 

Cherry  Brandy 

- 3 20 

Cherry  Water 

324 

Blackberry  Wine 

3*3 

Blanc  Mange  - 

- 233 

Blanched  Cream 

225 

Boiling  Butcher's  Meat , 

26 

Calf’s  Head,  ib.  Grafs  Lamb, 

27.— A Ham,  ib. — 1 

fongnes, 

28.  — Leg  of  Mutton 

, ib.  — 

Lamb’s  Head,  29.  — 

- Leg  of 

Lamb,  30. — Haunch  or 

Neck  of 

Venifon,  ib. — Pickled  Pork,  ib. 

Pig’s  Pettitoes  - ib. 
Eo'iling  Poultry,  31. — Turkic?,  ib. 
Chickens,  32. — Fowls,  33. — 
Rabbits  or  Ducks,  34. — Pigeons, 
ib  — Geefe,  ib. — Partridges,  ib. 
Pheafants,  35. — Snipes  or  Wood- 
cocks, - - ib. 

Boiling  F’Jk,  36. — Turbot,  ib. — 
Turbot  enMaigre,  37. — Salmon, 
ib, — To  drefs  a whole  Salmon, 


E X. 

. Page 

ib. — Cod’s  Head,  ib. — Whole 
Cod,  38.— Salt  Cod,  39. — Cod 
Sounds,  ib. — Soals,  ib. — Trout, 
4°- — Pike,  ib. — Carp,  ib. — 
Mullets.  41. — -Mackarel,  ib. — 
Mackarel  a-la-burgeois,  42. — 
Herrings, ib.  — Flounders,  Plaife 
and  Dabs,  ib. — Perch,  ib. — 
Eels,ib.— Sturge'on,43. — Turtle, 
ib. — Court  Bouillon,  for  boil. 


ing  all  kinds  of  frefh  Fifh,  45. 
Bombarded  Veal  - 121 

Boning  Geefe  or  Fowls,  note  146 
Breakfaft,  cold,  - 385 

Bread  - - - ib. 

Sauce  - - - 117 

Pudding  - * 162 

to  make  - 390 

Leaven  - 391 

French  - 392 

Adulteration  of,  to  dif- 
cover  - - 393 

Brewing,  Art  of  - 325 

Bride  or  Wedding  Cake  - 213 

Brocoli,  to  boil  - - 158 


Broiling,  64. — BeefSteaks,  65. — 
Mutton  Steaks,  65.  — Pork 
Chops,  66, — Ox  Palates,  ib. 

Broiling  Chickens,  66--Pigeons,  ib. 

Broiling  Fijh,  67  — Frefh  Salmon, 
ib. — Dried  Salmon,  67.. — Cod, 
68. — Crimped  Cod,  ib.— Cod 
Sounds, 68. — Trout,ib. — Maek- 
arel,  69. — Haddocks  and  Whi- 
tings, 69. — Eels, 70. — Eelspitch- 


cockcd,  ib. — Herrings,  71. 
Brown  Gravy  - 112 

Browning,  method  of  mak- 
ing, note  ~ - “56 

Bullock’s  heart  to  bake  - 60 

Burnt  Cream  - - 225 

Butchers  meat,  directions  for 
the  choice  of  - 350 

Butter-,  to  make  - 405 

to  take  off  any  difa- 
agreeable  tafte  from  406 
to  preferve  - ib. 

C 

Cabbage  Force  Meagre  no 

to  boil  - 160 


Cabbage 


INDEX. 


Cabbage  Pudding 

Red,  to  pickle 
Cacatnel  Cream,  to  make 
Cake  common,  to  make 
Rich  Seed,  ditto 
Pound 
Cream 

Wedding  or  Chriftening 
Rice 

Gingerbread 

Bath 

Shretvfbury 
Portugal  - 
{ Saffron 
£ Pruflian 
Queen's 

Almond  - ? 

Little  Plumb 
Ratafia 
Aoricot 

a 

Orange 

Lemon 

Currant 

Whigs 

Calf’s  Feet,  to  fricaffee 
to  ragoo 
Pudding 
Pie 

Jelly  ' - 

Calf’s  Head  Soup 
to  boil 
to  roaft 
to  bake  - 
to  Hew 
to  hafh 
Pie 

to  collar  - 
to  carve 
Calf’s  Brains,  to  fry 
Liver  to  flew 
Heart  to  bake 
Candy  Sugar 
Candying  and  drying 
Caper  Sauce 


Capillaire  - 
Carmel  Sugar 
Carp,  to  boil 


to  bake 
to  fry 
to  (lew 
Pie 

Carrots,  to  boil 


Page 
1 6q 
260 
446 

2 13 

ib. 

213 
ib. 
ib. 

214 
ib. 
ib. 

215 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 

2 1 6 
21  7 

ib. 

ib. 

218 

ib. 

ib. 

97 
104 
>6? 
183 
231 
1 1 
26 

51 

59 

80 

91 

182 

280 

37° 

72 

80 

60 


make’ 


221 


250 
1 18 
306 
221 
40 
61 
76 
8 


7 


Carrot  Pudding 
Carving,  Arr  of 
Caflia,  Candied 
Catchup,  how  to 
Caveach,  or  Pickled  Mackarel 
Caudle,  to  make 
Cauliflowers,  to  ragoo 
to  boil 
to  pickie 

Celery,  to  fry 
Chars,  to  pot 
Chantilla  Balket 
Chatreufe 

Cherries,  Morells,  to  preferve 
Dried 
Wine 
Pie 

Cheefecakes,  ro  make 
fine  ditto 
Bread  > 

Rice 

Almond 

Lemon 

Citron 

Cheefe,  to  make 
Stilton 
Cream 
Sage 

Sage,  in  Figures 
Marigold. 
Imitation  of  Che- 
fhire 

Cheefe-curd  Puddings 
Chefhire  Pork  Pie 
Chefnut  Pudding  - 
Chicken  Broth 
Chickens,  to  boil  „ 
to  roaft  - 
to  broil 
to  fry  - 
to  flew 
to  hath  - 
to  fricaffee 
chiringrate 
a-la-braife  - 
in  Savory  felly 
to  trufs 

Chinefe  Temple  or  Obelifk 
in  Confeflionary 
Chocolate  Tarts 
Puffs 

Cream  ® 

L 2 p; 


Page 


178 


2 


363 

252 

270 

5 
3°  4 
109 
158 
269 

74 

290 

448 

447 

242 

252 

312 

190 

207 

208 
, ib. 

ib. 

209 
ib. 
ib. 

407 

408 

409 


ib. 


410 

ib. 


411 

1 77 
184 
176 
22 

32 

53 

65 

74 

83 

9t 

98 

*4! 

ib. 

144 

346 


260 

2o£ 

206 

228 


INDEX 


Page 

Citron  Pudding  - 176 

Cheefecakes  - 209 

Clary  Pancakes  - 197 

Wine  - - 3' 3 

Codlins  green,  to  prefer ve  243 
to  pickle  - 273 

Cod’s  Head,  to  boil  - 37 

to  roaft  - 60 

to  bake  - ib. 

to  broil  - 68 

to  dew  - 89 

to  carve  - 369 

Cod  Sounds,  to  drefs  whole  38 
fait  - - 39 

to  fricaflee  - gf 

Collaring  Venifon  - 278 

Bread  of  Veal  279 

Bread  of  Mutton  ib. 

Beef  - 280 

Calf’s  Head  ib. 

Pig  . - 281 

Eels  - ib. 

Mackarel  - 282 

Salmon  - - ib. 

Colours  for  Confettionary, 

The  Method  of  preparing, 

221.  The  different  Co- 
lours, 8cc.  ib> 

Complete  Market-Woman, 
containing  Directions  for 
the  proper  Choice  of  every 
Kind  of  Provifion,  350,  &c. 

Confettionary,  Art  of  221 

Ornaments  in  258 

Cordial  Waters  - 32° 

Court  Bouillon,  for  boiling 
all  Kinds  of  frefh  Filh  45 

Cow  Heel  Soup  - *7 

to  fry  73 

Cow*.  Method  of  feeding  411 

Cowflip  Pudding  - 177 

Wine  - 3°9 

Crackled  Sugar  - 222 

Cranberries,  to  bottle  - 301 

Cray-fifh  Soup  - 20 

to  flew  - 9° 

Cream  Cakes  - 2 *3 

Orange  - - 224 

Lemons  - ib- 

Hiirtfliorn  - 225 

Burnt  - |b. 

JJlanched  - ib 


Page 

ib. 

225 
ib. 

226 

227 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 

228 
ib. 
ib. 

446 

447 

229 

ib. 

446 

36 

xo8 


Cream  a-!a-Franchepane 
Whipt 
Spanifh 
Steeple 
Barley 
Piftachio 
Tea 
Coffee 
Chocolate 
Pompadour  - 
Ratafia 
Cacamel 
Vanilla 
Rafpberry  - 
Ice 

Croquets,  to  make 
Cucumbers,  to  flew 
to  ragoo 
to  preferve  249 
to  pickle  263 

in  flices  ib. 

Cullis  for  all  Sorts  of  Ragoos  113 
a Family  ditto  - 114 

White  - - ib. 

for  Fifh  - 114 

Curd  Puffs  - - 206 

Curing  Hams  290,  &c. 

Bacon  - - 292 

Murton  Hams  ib. 

Veal  Hams  - ib. 

Beef  Hams  - 293 

Neats  Tongue  ib. 

Hung  Beef  - ib. 

Dutch  Beef  ' 294 

Currant  Cakes  - 21& 

Jam  - * 229 

Fritters  - 201 

to  preferve  in 

Bunches  - 246 

Pafle  - 257 

to  pickle  - 275 

to  bottle  - 301 

Wine  - 3°7 

Cuftards  Plain  - 210 

Baked  - ib. 

Rice  - 21 1 

Almond  - ib. 

Lemon  - |b- 

Orange  - ib* 

Beeft  - - 212 

Pudding  - W4 

Cutlets,  Maintfnon  - 447 

Dairy, 


INDEX. 


D 


Page 


Dairy>  Management  of 
Damfons,  to  preferve 
to  d ry 
to  bottle 
Damfon  Wine 
Decorations  of  the  Table 
difplayed,  in  two  different 
Courfes,  for  each  Month 
in  the  Year 

Defart  Ifland  in  Confection- 


ary 

Devonfhire  Squab  Pie 
Dinner  with  Removes,  fent 
up  at  one  fervice 
Dripping,  to  preferve,  for 
long  Voyages 
Drop  Bifcuits 
Drying  and  Candying 
Ducks,  to  boil 
to  road 
to  flew 

with  Green  Peas 

A-la-braze 

A-la-mode 

A-la-Francoife 

Pie 

To  carve 

Breeding  and  Ma- 
nagement of 
Dumplins  Apple 
Suet 

Rafpberry 

Yead 

Norfolk 

Hard 

E 

Eel  Soup 
Eels,  to  boi.1 
to  bake 
to  broil  it 
pitchqocked  - 
'to  fry 
to  flew 
to  fricaffee 
Pie 

to  collar 
to  pot 
Salmis  of 


Eggs,  to  fricaffee 


with  Onions  and 

Mu/hroonss 


403 

248 

252 

301 

310 


381 


260 

184 


385 


388 

219 

250 

33 

54 

84 

84 

145 

146 
ib. 
*85 
374 


398 

170 

ib. 

ib. 

1 7 1 
ib. 

ib. 


20 


42 

62 


30 

ib. 


77 

89 

99 

*93 

281 

287 

448 

101 


Eggs  with  Broco.li 
with  Spinaqh 
Egg  Sauce  - , 

Elder  Buds,  to  pickle 
Wine 
Endive, 


Page 

i56 

ib. 


to  ragoo 

O 


Eoflil’n  Sack 


ib. 


117 

z: 


i a 
312 

IOQ 

310 

236 


222 

ll8 

323 

310 

447 

388 


389 


259 

J53 

*54 

42 

89 

100 

193 

23S 

ib. 

ib. 


Everlalting  Syllabub 
F 

Feathered  Sugar,  to  prepare 
Fennel  Sauce 
Fever  Water 
Fig  Wine 

Fiilets  of  Fowl  larded 
Fifh  Sauce  for-  Sea 

Dried,  Directions  for 
drcffing  arid  keep- 
ing of 

Floating  Ifland  in  Confec- 
tionary 

Florentine  Hares 
Rabbits 

Flounders  to  boil 
to  Stew 
to  fricaffee  - 
Pie 

Flummery 

French 

Green  Melon  in 
Solomon’s  Tem- 
ple in 

Forcemeat  Balls 
Fowls  and  Geefe  to  pot 
to  boil 
to  road 
to  dew  „ 
to  hafh 
a-la-braze 
forced 
marinaded 
to  trufs 

to  carve-  362, 

Breeding  and  Manage- 
ment of 

French  Barley  Pudding 
Bread  to  make 
Beans  to  ragoo 
to  pickle 

Fricandeau  of  Veal 
fricaffeeing  Neat’s  Tongne, 
Sweetbreads  white,  ib.-r Lamb’s 
Stones,  ib.— Calf  ’s  Feet,  07— 

rf ' - 


*39 

1 20 
284 

33 

52 

83 

94 

142 

ib. 

ib. 

346 

363 


394 

*75 

392 

109 

268 


121 

9 6. 


index: 


Page 

‘1  rip#  — 977-  Chickens,  ib. — 
Rabbits  White,  9$- Ditto  brown, 
ib. — Cod  Scninds,  98 — SoaL,  99. 
Eels,ib. — Flounders,  ico-  Skait 
or  Thornback,  ib. — Oyfters,  ib. 
Eggs,  toi. — Eggs  with  Onions 
and  Muflirooms,  ibi — Mufli- 
rooms, ib. — Skirrcts, 

Artichoke  Bottoms,  ib. 

Fritters,  plain 
Cuftard 

Apple  - , 

Water 
White 
Hafty 
Royal 
Tanfy 
Rice 

Chicken  - 
Bilboquet 
Orange 
Strawberry 
Rafpbcrry 
Currant 
German 

Fraze,  Almond 

Fruit  in  Jelly 

Artificial 
to  keep 

Fruk-, Garden,  Manage- 
ment of 

Frying  Butcher's  Meat,  71 — Ve- 
rifon,  ib. — Veal  Outlets,  ib. 
Neck  or  Loin  of  Lamb,  72 — 

Sweetbreads,  72 Calf’s 

Brains,  ib. — Beef  Steaks,  73 
Tongues,  ib. — Ox  Feet,  ib. 
Tripe,  73  — Saufages,  74 

Chickens,  ib. Artichoke 

Bottoms,  ib. Celery,  74, 

Potatoes,  75 

Frying  Fijh,  75 — Turbot,  ib.  — 
Carp,  76 — Tench,  ib. — Soals, 
77 — Smelts,  ib. — Eels,  ib. — 
Lampreys,  77 — Mullets,  78 — 
Herrings,  ib. — Oyfters,  ib. 

G 

Gateau  Noga  - 253 

Gateau  MillefieulLe  448 

Geefc  to  boii  - 34 


102 — 

>97 

ib. 

198 

ib. 

ib. 

198 

*99 

ib. 

ib. 

*99 

200 

ib. 

201 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 

202 
233 

257 

298; 

428 


Geefc,  to  roaft 
to  ragoo 
A-la-mode 
Pie 

to  trufs 
to  carve 

Breeding  and  Ma- 
nagement of 

Geefe  and  Fowls,  to  pot 
Gerkins  to  pickle 
German  Fritters 
Giblets,  to  ftew 


Pie 


Page 

53 

18I. 

347 

365 


398 
284 
262 

201 
84 
* 185 

Soup  - i~i 

Ginger  Candied  - 253 

Wine  - 307 

Gingerbread  Cakes  - 214 

Golden  Pippins,  to  preferve  243 

to  pickle  274 

Goofelaerry  Sauce  - n8 

Jam  - 230 

to  preferve  - 246 

in  Imitation  of 

Hops  - 247 

Fool  - 305 

V ine  - 308 

Pafte  - 257 

to  keep  299 

Grenade  of  Veal  - 122 

Grapes,  to  preferve  - 242 

to  pickle  - 274 

to  keep  - 299 

Wine  - 312 

Grateful  Pudding  - 178 

Gravy  Soup  - 9,  19 

Gravies,  Cullifes,  and  other  Sau- 
ces, 112 — A very  rich  Gravy, 
ib. — Brown  Gravy,  ib. — Sauce 
Italian,  i 13— SaucePiquante,  ib. 
- — A Cullis  for  all  Sorts  of  Ra- 
goosand  rich  Sauces,  ib. — A Fa- 
mily Cullis,  1 1 4. — A white  Cul- 
lis, ib. — A Cuilis  for  Fi(h,  ib. 
— Ham  Sauce,  1 15<— Effence of 
Ham,  ib. — Sauce  for  any  kind  of 
roaft  Meat,  116.  — Sauce  for 
Lamb,  ib. — Saucefor  moft  Kinds 
of  Fifli,  ib. — A White  Sauce,  ib. 
— Sauce  Nonpareil,  ib. — Sauce 
a-la-Menchout,  117.  — Egg 

Sauce 


2 


INDEX. 


Fage 

Sauce,  ib. — Btead  Sauce,  ib.— 
Anchovy  Sauce,  ib. — Shrimp 

Sauce,  ib. — Oyller  Sauce,  ib. — 
To  melt  Butter,  118. — Caper 
Sauce,  ib. — Shalot  Sauce,  ib. — 
Lemon  Sauce  for  boiled  Fowls, 
ib. — Goofeberry  Sauce,  ib, — 
Fennel  Sauce,  ib. — Mint  Sauce, 
i 19  — A relifhing  Sauce,  ib. — 
To  crifp  Parfley,  ib. — Sauce  for 
Wild  Ducks*  Teal,  <!yc.  ib. — 
Pontiff  Sauce,  ib. — Afpic  Sauce, 

ib. — Forcemeat  Balls,  120 

Lemon  Pickle,  ib.— Sauce 

Halhe,  446. — Sauce  Robert, 41 7. 
Lobfler  Sauce,  ib. 

Green  Caps  - 220 

Peafe  to  keep  till 

Chriftmas  - 298 

Green  Gage  Plumbs  to  pre- 
fcrve,  243. — Dried  251 


PI 

Hams,  to  boil 
ro  roaft 
Effence  of 
to  cure 

the  Yorkfhire  Way 
New  England  ditto 
Mutton 


95> 


Veal 
Beef 
to  carve 
Ham  fauce  * 

Hare  Soup 
Hares,  to  roaft 
to  hath 

toj“gg 

Pie 

to  pot 
to  trufs 
to  carve 

Harrico  of  Mutton  - 
Hartfhorn  Cream 
Jelly 

HafhingSw^Atv’a  Meat  9 1 . 

Head,  ib. — Minced  Veal,  92 — 
Mutton  hafhed  - 93 

Hafhing  Poultry  and  Game,  93 — 

Purkies,  ib. Fowls,  94 — 

Chickens,  94 Partridge  or 


27 

5: 

’>5 

290 

291 
ib. 

292 
ib. 

293 
37  2 
04 

>9 

57 

95 

154 

187 

283 

349 

366 

*34 
22 


0 

232 
•Calf’s 


Page 

Woodcocks,  ib. — Wild  Ducks, 
ib. — Hares,  9,5— Hare  Jugged, 
ib. — Venifon,  ib. 

Hally  Pudding  «•  168 

BVitters  - 198 

Hedge  Hog  - - 237 

Herb  Pudding  - j fj- 

Herrings,  to  boil  - 42 

to  bake  - 62 

to  broil  - ^ 

to  fry  - 7g 

Pie  - . 195 

to  pot  - 289 

Hodge  Podge  - 

Hops  to  boil  - 16! 

Houfekceper’s  Calendar  of 
the  various  Articles  of  Pro- 
vifion  for  the  different 
Months  in  the  Year  37- 

PIp  re  hound,  Candied  - 233 

Ploufe  Lamb,  Fore-Quarter 
of,  to  roaft  . - ^3 

to  ragoo  Io4, 

Hunting  Pudding  . ,,66 

I & J 

Jam,  Rafpberry  - 230 

Strawberry  . ib. 

Apricot  - ib* 

Goofeberry  _ ib. 

Black  Currant  - 31 

Jaunmange  - 034 

Ice  Cream  - 22q 

Icings  for  Cakes  - 

Jellies,  231— Calf’s  Feet,  ib.— - 

Plartfhom,  232.— Orange,  ib. 

P’ruit  in  Jelly,  233 — Blanc- 
mange,  ib. — Jaunmange,  234 — 
Black  Currant,  ib.— Ribband, 
235— Savory  Jelly,  ib. 

Indian  Pickle  . 2<71 

Infefts,  Cocnpofuion  to  de- 

“r°r  - 427 

K 

Kidney  Beans,  to  boil  ,60 

to  pickle  267 

Kitehen  Garden,  Dire&ions 
for  the  Management  of  in 
the  various  Months  in  the 
Year  - „ . , 

4'3 

L 

Lady  SuiKlerland’s  Pudding  175 

Lamb, 


INDEX. 


Lamb, 


<*■ 


Page 

Lamb,  Neck  or  Loin  of,  to  fry  72 
Grafs,  to  boil 
Leg  of,  to  boil 

to  road  - 
Quarter  of,  forced 
Pie 

Fore-quarter,  to  carve 
Lamb’s  Head,  todrefs 
Stones  to  fricaffee 
Bits 

Chops  cn  C a fa  role 
Lamb  a-]a- Dauphin 
Lampreys,  to  fry 
to  (tew 

' to  pet 

Lagarofia  Wine 
Larks,  to  roaft 

A-la-Francoife 
to  trufs 

Lavender  Warcr 
Lemon  Pudding 
, Puffs 
Cheefecakes 
Cuftards 
Cakes 
Bifcuits 
Cream 
Syllabub 
Water 

Peel  Candied 
Wine 
Sauce 
Pickle 
Tart 
Brandy 
Lemonade 

Lettuce  and  Peafe,  to  flew 
Livers  of  Poultry, 

Lobfter,  to  roalt 


to  ragoo 


27 

3° 

47 

*37 

181 

368 

29 

96 

138 

ib. 

448 

77 
39 
287 
3to 
54 
153 
349 
3 20 
i73 

206 

209 

211 

218 

219 
224 
236 
322 
252 

3Q 
1 18 

1 20 

19 

3“ 

s°6 

86 

105 

5» 


Pie  - 195 

to  pot  - 289 

Sauce  - - 447 

Lorraine  Soup  - *5 

M 

Macaroni  Soup  - 

Macaroons  - - 220 

Mackarel,  to  boil  - 41 

to  bake  - 64 

to  broil  - 69 

to  collar  282 


Mackarel  to  carve  - 370 

Made  Difhcs  of  Butcher's  Meat , 
i2i. — Bombarded  Veal,  ib. — 
Fricandeau  of  Veal,  ib. — VeaJ 
Olives,  122. — Grenadines  of 
Veal,  ib. — Veal  Cutlets  cn  Pa- 
pilotes,  122. — Porcupine  of  a 

Bread  of  Veal,  ib. ’Veal 

a-la-Bourgeoifc,  123. Calf’s 

Head  Surprife,  124. — A Calf’s 
Pluck,  ib — Loin  of  Veal  in 
Epigram,  125 — Pilltnv  of  Veal, 
ib. — Shoulder  of  Veal  a-la- 
Piedmoiitoife,  125. Sweet- 

breads of  Veal,  a-la-Dauphine, 
126.  — Sweetbreads  en  Gordi- 
neere,  ib. — Sweetbreads  a-la- 
daub,  127. — Scotch  Collops,  ib. 
Beef  Collops,  128. — Beef  a-la- 
daub,ib. — BeefTremblant,  129. 
Beef  kidnies  a-la-Bourgeoife,  ib. 
Beef  a la- mode,  ib. — Beef  a-la- 
Royal,  130. — Beef  Olives,  ib. — 

Bouille  Beef,  131. Portugal 

Beef,  ib. — Sirloin  of  Beef  en 

Epigram,  ib. The  infide  of 

a Sirloin  of  Beef  forcedj  132. — ■ 
A Round  of  Beef  forced,  ib.— 
Beef  Steaks  rolled,  133.-— 
Beef  Rump  en  Matelotte,  ib. — 

Beef  Efcarlot,  ib. Tongue 

and  Udder  forced,  134. 

Tripe  a-la-Kilkenny,  ib. 

Harrico  of  Mutton,  ib — Shoulder 
of  Mutton  furprifed,  134. — To 
drefs  the  Umbels  of  a Deer,  1 35. 
Mutton  kebobbed,  ib.  — Leg 
of  Mutton  a-la-haut-gour,  ib. 
Leg  of  Mutton  roalted  with 

Oyders,  ib. Shoulder  of 

Mutton  en  Epigram.  136. 

Sheeps  Rumps  and  Kidneys, 

jb.  Mutton  Rumps  a-la- 

braife,  ib. Mutton  Chops 

in  difguife,  137.— A Shoulder 
of  Mutton  called  Hen  and 
Chickens,  ib  — A Quarter  of 
Lamb  forced,  ib. — Lamb’s  Bits, 
138. — Lamb  a-la-Befhamel,  ib. 
Lamb  Chops  en  Cafarole,  ib. — 

Barba- 


INDEX. 


Page 
■A  Pig 
-A  Pig 


BarbacaeJ  Pig,  r39- 
au  Pere  Duillet,  ib. 

Matelote,  1 40.—  Sheeps' Trotters 
en  Gratien,  ib. 

Made  Difhes  of  Poultry,  tSTc.— 
Turkey  a-la- daub,  1 4 1 Turkey 
jn  a Hurry,  ib.- — Fowls,  a-la- 
braife,  1 42. — b owls  forced,  ib. 
Fowls,  marinaded,  ib-  ■ 


Chickens  cbiringrate,  1.43. — - 

Chickens  a-la-braife,  ib. — 

Chickens  in  Savoury  Jelly,  144 
Pullets  a-la-Sainte Menehout,  ib. 
Ducks  a-la-braife,  145 — Ducks 

a-la-mode,  146. Ducks  a la- 

Francoiie,  ib. — A Goofe  a la- 
>ode,  ib.  - — A Goofe  mari- 
naded, 147 Pigeons  Com- 
pote, ib. French  Pupton 

of  Pigeons,  148 Pigeons  a- 

la-braife,  ib. Pigeons  au 

Poife,  ib. Fricandeau  of 

Pigeons,  149. Pigeons  a-la- 


Page 

255 
ib. 
ib. 

256 
164 
316 

x75 

*3 

J4 

189 

119 

295 

23 


daub,  ib. — Pigeons  a-la-Souffel, 

150. Pigeons  in  a Hole,  ib. 

Jugged  Pigeons,  ib. Par- 

. tridges  a-la-braife,  15 1 * — Phea- 

fants,  ditto,  ib.  Snipes  or 

Woodcocks,  in  Surtout,  152. 
Snipes,  with  * Purflain  Leaves, 
ib. — Larks  a-la-Francoife,  153. 

Florentine  Hares,  ib.' 

Ditto  Rabbits,  154. Jogged 

Hare,  ib.- Rabbits  fur- 

prifed,  ib. Rabbits  in  Cafe- 

role,  155 — Macaroni,  ib. 

Amulets,  ib. — Amulets  of  Af- 

paragus,  ib.- Oyfter  Loaves, 

jb. — Mulhroom  Loaves,  156 
Eggs  and  Brocoli,  ib. — Spinach 
and  Eggs,  ib. — To  make  Rame- 
quins,_  157. 

Made  Wines  - 3°7. 

Maigre  Soup  - 16 

Mallards,  to  carve  - 374 

Mangoes,  to  pickle  - 261 

Marangles,  to  make  - 447 

Marketing,  dire&tons  for,  35° 

Articles  in  Seafon  in  the 
different  Months  - 375 

No,  Xil. 


Marmalade,  Orange 
Apricot 
Quince 
Tranfparent 
Marrow  Pudding 
Mead  Wine 
Millet  Pudding 
Milk  Soup 

with  onions 
Mince  Pies  ' - 
Mint  Sauce 
Mock  Brawn 

Turtle  Soup 

Moonfhine  in  Confeftion 

ary  - - 258 

Moor  Game,  to  pot  286 

Muffins,  to  make  - 392 

Mulberry  Wine  - 3°9 

Mullets,  to  boil  - 41 

to  fry  - 78 

Mufccls,  to  ftew  - 90 

to  ragoo  107 

Muftard  to  make  - 447 

Mulhrooms,  to  fricaffee  101 

to  ragoo  107 

Loaves  156 

to  pickle  270 

Catchup  ib. 

Powder  ib. 

to  keep  300 

to  pickle  for  ufe 
in  lone  voyages  389 


Broth 

21 

a-la-chevreuil 

448 

to  boil 

28 

to  roaft 

47 

Haunch  of,  to  drefs 

like  Venifon 

ib. 

Steaks,  to  broil 

65 

halhed 

93 

to  ragGO 

105 

Harrico  of 

Shoulder  furprifed 

ib. 

Kebobbcd 

ib. 

a-la-haut-gout 

\35 

roafted,  with  Oyllers 

ib. 

Shoulder  of  en 

Epigram 

136 

Rumps  ;vl a -braife 

ib. 

Chops  in  Difguife 

137 

3 M Mutton 

I 


Mutton  Shoulder  of,  called 
Hen  and  Chickens 
PH  - 180 

to  carve  368,  370 


N D 

Pagi 

ib 


K X. 


Bread  of,  to  collar 
Hams 

N 

N idurtiurr.s,  to  pickle 
Neat’s  Tongue  ftevved 

to  fricaflee 
to  cure 
O 

Oatmeal  Pudding 
Olive  Pie 

Onions,  to  pickle  - 
Orange  Pudding 
Tarts 
Cuftard  - 
Cakes 
Cream 
Jelly 

fo  preferve 
Pee!,  candied 
Compote 
Chips 
Marmalade 
Poflet 
Wine 
Brandy 
Water  - 
Ornaments  in  ConhxfHouary  257 
Orgeat  - 

Ox  Palates,  ~to  broil 
to  dew 
to  marinate 
to  pickle 

Ox  .Tongues,  to  fry 

Beet' or  Cow-Heel,  to 
try 

Oxford  Satrfages,  to  make 
Oyfiers,  to  fry 

en  Beihamel 
to  dew 
Scollopped 
to  fricaflee 
to  ragoo 
Sauce 
Loaves 
to  pickle 
Soup 


2 79 
29 

260 
Be 
96 
293 

168 

18 

266 
172 
191,  205 
2 1 1 
217 
22a 
232 
244 
252 
254 
2 55 
ib. 
302 
: - 310 

3U 
322 


30b 

66 

82 

ib. 

277 

73 

ib. 

297 

78 

447 

9° 

ib. 

100 

106 

117 

*55 

276 

20 


Panada,  to  make 
Pancakes 

Cream 
Rice 

Pink  coloured 
Clara 

Parfley,  to  crifp 
to  pickle 

Parfnips,  to  boil  / 
Partridge  Soup  - 
Partridges,  to  boil 
to  road 
to  dew 
to  hafh 
a-la-braife 
to  trufs 
to  carve 

Pade,  PulF 

Short  Cruft 
good  one  for  large  Pies 
a ftanding  Crud  for 
great  Pies 
for  Tarts 
for  Cudards 
Rafpberry 
Currant  x 
Goofeberry 

’attics 

'eaches,  to  preferve 
Dried 
to  pickle 
’ears,  compote  of 
Peafe  Pudding  to  make 
1 eafe  and  Lettuce,  to  dew 
Francois 

Green,  to  keep  till 
Chridmas 
Soup,  White 
Green 

Penny  royal  Water 
Peppermint  Water 
Perch,  to  boil 
Petit  Patties 
Phe*afants,  to  Boil 
to  road 
to  dew 
a-Ia-braze 
to  trufs 
to  carve  - 


Page 

303 

196 

ib. 

ib. 

197 
ib. 

118 

272 

i6x 

*9 

34 

35 
°5 
94 

*5* 

¥ 

264 

179 

ib. 

ib. 


180 

ib. 

ib. 

\7 

ib. 

ib. 

188,  194 
* 240 

250 

273 
25  4 
447 
86 
t 1 1 

298 
j 1 
1 2 
321 
ib. 

4* 

204 

35 
55 
% 


- 

34  8 

_ 364 

Piccalilli 


Piccalillo,  or  Indian  piqkle 
Pickling,  Mangoes  • 

Gerkins 
Cucumbers 
/ Ditto  in  Slices 
Walnuts 
Red  Cabbage 
Onions 
Samphire  . 

Kidney  Beans 
Barberries 
Beet  Roots 
Radifti  Pods 
Cauliflower 
Artichoke  bottoms 
Naflurtiums 
Mufhrooms 

Catchup 
Powder 

Walnut  Catchup 
Indian 
Afparagus  - 2.72 

Parfley  - ib. 

Elder  Buds  - 273 

Peaches,  andjCodlins  ib. 
Golden  Pippins  274 
Grapes  - ib. 

Red  Currants  275 

Caveach  - ib. 

Smelts  - 276 

Oyfters  - ib. 

Artificial  Anchovies  277 
Ok  Palates  ib. 

Piece  Monte,  to  make  448 

Pics,  made  of  Butcher’s  Meat, 
380 — Beef  Steak  Pies,  ib 

Mutton  Pie,  ib. Veal  Pie, 

181 A rich  Veal  Pie,  ib 

Lamb  or  Veal  Pies  in  high 


N D 

Page 

271 

261 

262 

263 
ib. 

264 

266 

ib. 

267 

267 

268 

ib. 

ib. 

269 
ib. 
ib. 

270 
ib. 
ib. 

27 1 
ib. 


E X. 

Page 

Pie,  ib. — Fine  Patties,  188.- — 

To  make  any  fort  of  ’1  imbale,ib. 
Pies,  made  of  Fruit,  &c.——  - 

Apple  Pie,  189 Apple  Tart, 

ib.— Cherry  Pie,  190— Mince 

Pies,  ib. Orange  or  Lemon 

Tart,  191 — Tart  de  M01,  ib. 
Artichoke  Pie,  ib.— Vermicelli 

Pie,  ib.  , . « . 

’Pies,  made  of  Ftjh,  b c.  -Eel 
Pie,  igg — Turbot  Pie,  ib. — — _ 

Soal  Pie,  ib. Fluunder  Pie, 

193 — Carp  Pie,  ^94~  Tench 
Pie,  ib. Trout  Pie,  194— 


or  veal  ries  in 
Tafte,  ib.— Venifon  Party, 


82 


Olive  Pie,  ib. Calf’s  Heac 

Pie,  ib. — Calf’s  Feet  Pic,  183 
Sweetbread  Pie,  ib. — Chefliire 

Pork  Pie,  184 r'Devog(hlre 

Squab  Pie,  ib.  ' 

Pies,  made  of  Poultry , See.  184. 

A plain  Goofe  Pie,  ib 

Giblet  Pie,  1 85- Duck  Pie, 

ib. — Pigeon  Pie,  ib. Chick- 
en Pie,  ib. Partridge  Pie, 

186—— Idare  Pic,"  187 — Rabbit 


Salmon  Pie,  195— Herring  Pie, 
ib. — Lobfter  Pie,,  ib. 

Pig,  to  roaft 
to  bake 
Barbacued 
au  pere  duillet 
Matelote 
to  collar 
to  carve 

Pigs  Pettitoes,  to  drefs 

Feet  and  ears  to  ragoo 
tofoufe 

Pigeons,  to  boil 
to  roaft 
to  broil 
to  flew 
to  fricaflee 
Compote 
French  Pupton  of 
a-la-braife 
au  poife 
Fricandeau  of 
a-la-daub 
a-la-Souffel 
in  a Plole 
Jugged 


Pike, 


Pn 
to  pot 
to  trufs 
to  carve 

Breeding  and  Ma- 
nagement of 
to  boil 

to  bake  with  forcemeat 
to  ftew 
fricandeau  of 
pot 
3M2 


49 

60 

139 
§>: 

140 
281 
368 

3° 

104 

296 

34 

V54 

6b 

85 

97 

147 

ib. 

148 
ib. 
ib. 
ib.. 

150 

ib. 

ib. 

185 

286 

347 

3^4 

3§8 
• 40 

63 

83 

ib. 

288 

Pillow 


Pillow  of  Veal 
Pine  Apple,  to  preferrc 
Pink-coloured  Pancakes 
Piftachio  Cream 
Plaice  to  boil 
Plumb  Porridge,  to  keep 
Pudding 

Cakes  Little  ditto 
Pollenta  to  make 
Pompadour  Cream 
Poppy  Water 
Pontiff  Sauce 

Porcupine  of  a Breaft  of 
Veal 

Pork  pickled  to  boil 
Pork,  to  roaft 

Chops,  to  broil 
to  pickle 
to  carve 
Portable  Soup 
Pc  rtugal  Cakes 
PoiTets 

Potatoes,  to  fry 
to  boil 
pudding 

on  the  culture  of 
to  preferve 
Potting  Venifon 
Hares 
Veal 

Marble  Veal 

Tongues 

Gtfefe  and  Fowls 

Beef 

Pigeons 

Woodcocks 

Moor  Game 

Small  Birds 

Eels 

Lampreys 
Smelts 
Pike 
Salmon 
Lobfiers 
Shrimps 
, Herrings 
Chars 

Poultry,  Management  of. 
General  obfervations  on> 
Pound  Cake 
Prawns,  to  flew 


N D 
Page 
i 24 
' 24 1 
196 

227 

42; 

21*.  1 

168 

2l6; 

446 

228 
322 

it8 

1 22 
So 

49 

66 

295 
■ 374 

25 
2I5 
302 

? 

to  i 

*7i 

43* 

432 

283 

ib. 

284 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

285 

286 
ib. 
ib. 

287 
ib. 
ib. 

- 288 

ib. 
ib. 
289 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 

394 

402 

213 

9° 


E X. 


Page 

240 

ib. 

ib. 

241 
ib. 

242 
ib. 


243 

ib. 


247 

248 

ib. 

249 


Preferving  Apricots 
Peaches 
Qj.  inces 
Barberries 
Pine  Apples 
Grapes 
Cherries 
Green  Codlins 
Golden  Pippins 
Green  Gage  Plumbs  ib. 
Oranges  _ 244 

Rafpberxies  245 

Strawberries  ib. 

Currants  in  Bunches  246 
Goofe  berries  ib. 

Ditto  in  Imita- 
tion of  Hops 
Damfons 
Walnuts 
Cucumbers 
Drippingonvfiyages  383 
Prune  Pudding  - 167 

Pru Ilian  Cakes  215 

Puddings  Boiled , 162 Bread 

Pudding,  ib. Batter  Pud- 

ding,  163 — Cuftard  Pudding, 

164 Quaking  Pudding,  ib. 

Sago  Pudding,  ib. Marrow- 

Pudding,  ib. Bifcuit  Pud- 
ding, ib. Almond  Pud- 
ding, 165 Tanfey  Pudding, 

ib. Herb  Pudding,  ib. 

Spinach  Pudding,  166. — Cream 
Pudding,  ib. Hunting  Pud- 
ding, ib. Steak  Pudding, 

167 — Calf’s  Feet  Pudding,  ib. 
Prune  Pudding,  ib. — Plumb 
Pudding,  168.7 — flafly  Pudding, 

ib. — Oatmeal  Pudding,  ib. 

Suet  Pudding,  168. Veal 

Suet  Pudding,  169. — Cabbage 


Pudding, 
Pudding, 
dings  in 
Pudding, 
lins,  ib.- 


ib. 

ib 


Skins, 


Spoonful 
-White  Pud- 
ib. Apple 


170 — — Apple  Durnp- 
— Suet  Dumplins,  ib. 

Dutnplins,  ib. 

i 70. Nor- 

171. Hard 


Rafpberry 
Yeaft  Dumplins, 
folk  Dumplins, 

Dumplins,  ib Potatoe  Pud- 

ding, ib.— Black  Puddings,  171. 

Puddings 


INDEX. 


Page 

Puddings  Baked,  172 Vermi- 
celli Pudding,  ib. Sweat- 

meat  Pudding,  ib. Orange 

Pudding,  ib. — Lemon  Pud- 
ding, 1 73, Almond  Pudding, 


ib. — Rice  Pudding,  ib 

Millet  Pudding,  17,5 Oat 

Pudding,  ib. Tranfparent 

Pudding,  ib.  — French  Barley 
Pudding,  ib. Potatoe  Pud- 

ding, ib.  — Lady  Sunderland's 
Pudding,  176 Citron  Pud- 
ding, ib. Chefnut  Pudding, 

ib. — Quince  Pudding,  ib- 


Cowflip  Pudding,  177 — Cheefe- 

curd  Pudding,  ib. Apple 

Pudding,  ib. Newmarket 

Pudding,  178 A Grateful 

Pudding,  ib. — Carrot  Pudding, 
ib. — Yorkshire  Pudding,  ib. 
Puffs,  Sugar  - 205 

, Lemon  - . 206 

Almond'  - ib. 

Chocolate  ib. 

Curd  - ib 

Wafers  - 207 

Pullets  a la  Sainte  Mene- 

hout  - 144 

■ .0. 

Quaking  Pudding  - 164 

Queen's  Cakes  - 216 

Quince  Wine  - 313 

Quinces,  to  preferve  240 

Marmalade  - 255 

Compote  of  254 

R 

Rabbits,  to  boil  - 33 

to  roalt  - 55 

to  fricaffee,  White  98 
Brown  ib. 
Florendinc  154 

Surprifcd  - ib. 

in  Cafferole  15c 

Pie  -187 

to  trufs  - 350 

to  carve  - 374 

Management  of  403 

Radifh  Pods,  to  pickle  268 

Ragout  Meld  - 448 

Ragooing,  102.— Bread  of  Veal, 

ib. — Neck  of  Veal,  103 

Sweetbreads,  ib.— -Calf’s  Feet, 
104 — Pigs  Feet  and  Ears,  ib. — 


Page 

Fore-Quarier  of  Houfc-Lamb, 
ib. — Beef,  ib. — Mutton,  105. 
Ragoos  of  Poultry , Vegetables, 

&c. A Goofe,  105 — Livers 

of  Poultry,  1 06- Oyflers,  ib. 

Mufccls,  107 — Mufhrooms,  ib- 
Artichoke  Bottoms,  108 — Af- 
paragus,  ib.  -r-  Cucumbers,  ib. 
— Cauliflowers,  109 — French- 
Beans,  ib. — Endive,  ib.  — Cab- 
bage Force-meagre,  110 

Afparagus  forced  in  French 


Peafe  Francoife,  ib. 

307 


Rolls,  111 
Raifin  Wine 
Ramequins  to  make 
Rafpberry  Dumplins 
Flitters 
Tart 
Cream 
Jam 
Palfe 
Wine 
Brandy  - 

Rafpberries,  to  preferve 
Ratafia  Cakes 
Cream 

RefToles  to  make 
Rheubarb  Tarts 
Rheubarb  cakes,  efindied 
Ribband  Jelly 
Rice  Soup  i 
Pudding 
• Pancakes 
Fritters 
Cheefecakes 
Cuflards 
Cakes 
Milk 

Ropftjng  Butcher’s  Meat% 

Beef,  47 Mutton  and  Lamb, 

ib. Haunch  of  Mutton  dref- 

' fed  like  Venifon,  ib. Fore- 

Quarter  of  Houfe  Lamb,  48 — 
Tongues  or  Udders,  ib. — Veal, 

|b. Pork,  49,  Sucking  Pigs, 

ib. — Calf’s  Head,  51  — Ham, 
or  Gammon  of  Bacon,  ib. 
Roafling  Poultry , 52 — Turkies,  ib. 
1‘owls,  ib.— Chickens,  53— Green 
Geefc,  ib.— A Stubble  Goofe, 

ib. Ducks,  54— Pigeons,  ib. 

■ Larks,  ib. — Rabbits,  55— 

Plieafants  and  Partridges,  ib. — . 


*57 
1 70 

201 

20» 

228 

230 

257 

310 

31 1 

245 

217 

228 

446 

204 

254 
235 
*4 
1 74 
196 
199 
208 
21 1 
214 
3 05 


45" 


1 N D E K, 


3°7 

320 

22 


Woodcocks  or  Snipes,  56- 

Ruffs  and  Rees,  lb. —Hares, 

57 Venifon,  ib. 

Roafting  Fijh,  58 Sturgeon, 

ib. “Lobfter,  ib. 

Rofe  Wine 
Water 

Roies,  Sugar  of,  hi  various 
Figures 

S 

Sack  Poffet 

Saddle  of  Mutton,  to  carve 
Saffron  Cakes 
Sago 

Pudding 
Salmon,  to  boil 
to  bake 
to  broil 
Pie 

to  collar 
to  pot 
to' carve 

Samphire  to  pickle 
Savory  Jelly 
Sauce  id afhd,  to  make 
Robert 
Lobfter 
Sauce  Italian 

Piquante  - - 
for  Lamb 
White  / . 

K'onpareil 
a-la-Menehout 
for  roaft  Meat  7 
for  moft  kinds  of  Fifh 
lor  Wild  Ducks,  See. 
Saufages,  to  fry 
to  make 
Oxford 
Bologna 

Scotch  Barley  Broth 
Collops 
Seed  Cake 
Shaldt  Sauce 

Sheep’s  Rumps  and  Kidneys 
Shrew  (bury  Cakes,/ 

Shrimps,  to  ftew 
fauee 
to  pot 

Skait,  to  fricaffee 
Skirrets,  to  fricaffee 
Smelts,  to  fry 
Smelts,  to  pickle 


369 

215 

305 

16/ 

? 
66 
3 95 

282 

288 

370 

267 

23  5 

446 

447 

ib. 

V3 

ib. 

*15 

1 16 
ib. 

117 

116 
ib, 

1 39 
74 
296 
207 
298 
r5 

3 27 
2 1 2 

1 1 7 

136 

21 5 
90 
1 10 
289 
100 
102 

77 

276 


Page 

288 

3°7 

35 

5b' 

152 

ib. 

348 

220 


258 

39 

448 

77 

89 

99 

193 

238 


Smelts,  to  pot 
Smyrna  Currrant  Wine 
Snipes,  to  broil 
to  roaft 
in  furtout 

with  Purflain  leaves 
to  trufs 
Snow  Balls 

a Difh  of 
Soals,  to  boil 

fillets  of,  en  befhamel 
to  fry 
to  ftew 
to  fricaffee 
Pie 

Solomon’s  Temple  in  Flum- 
mery 

Soups  and  Broths,  5 — Vermicelli 
Soup,  6 — Soups  a-la-reine,  7. 
Soup  Creffy,  8— Tranfparent 

Soup,  ib. -Almond  Soup,  9 

Soup  San te,  or  gravy  Soup,  ib. 

Soup  and  Bouiile,  jo Ox 

Cheek  Soup,  ib.- Macaroni 

Soup,  11— Calf’s  Head  Soup, 

ib. — Peas  Soup,  ib.- White 

ditto,  12 — Green  ditto,  ib. 

Onion  Soup,  13 — Milk  Soup, 

jb. Milk  Soup  with 

Onions,  14 — Rice  Soup,  ib. — 
Scotch  Barley  Broth,  15 — Soup 
Lorraine,  ib — Soup  Maigre,  16 
— Giblet  Soup,  17 — Hodge 
Podge  Soup,  ib. — Cow  Heel 
Soup,ib.~ W hire  Soup,  1 8--Gravy 

Soup,  19 Spring  Soup,  ib. 

Hare  Soup,  ib. — Partridge  Soup, 
ib.— Cray  Fifh  Soup,  20. — Eel 
Soup,  ib. — Oyfter  Soup,  ib. — 
Mutton  Broth,  21 — Beef  Broth, 
ib  — Beef  Drink,  ib, — Strong 

Beef  Broth,  to  keep,  22 

Veal  Broth,  ib. — Chicken  Broth, 
ib.  Spring  Brctll,  ib. — Plumb 


Porridge  to  keep, 
Turtle  Soup,  ib. — 
Spanifh  Cream 
Spinach,  to  boil 

with  Eggs 
Pudding  - 
Tarts 
Spoonful  Pudding 
Sponge  Bifcuits 


23 Mock 

Portable,  25 
225 

- 1 60 
1 56 
166 

- 204 

- 1 69 

219 

Spring 


Spring  Broth 
Stag’s  Heart  Water 
Steak  Padding 
Steeple  Cream 
Stewing  Butcher's  Meat, 
Fillet  of  Veal,  ib. 
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Page  20 

324 
- 167 


226 

79 ; 

Bread  of 

Veal,  ib. — -Knuckle  of  Veal,  ib. 
Neck  of  Veal,  ib. — Calf’s  Head, 
80— Calf’s  Liver,  ib. — Rump 
of  Beef,  81 — BeefSteaks,  ib'. — 

Beef  Gobbets,  ib. Neat’s 

Tongue,  82 — Ox  Palates,  ib. 

Stewing  Poultry,  &c.  83 Tur- 

kies,  ib. — Fowls,  ib. — Chick- 
ens, 83 — Goofe  Giblets,  84 — 
Ducks,  ib. — Ducks  with  Green 
Peas,  84 — Pigeons,  85 — Phea- 

fants,  ib.- Partridges,  85- — 

•Cucumbers,  86 Peafe  and 

Lettuce,  86 

Stewing  Fijhy  87 Carp  and 

Tench, ib. — Barbel,  87 — Trout, 
88  — Pike,  ib.  — Cod,  89— 

Soals,  Plaife  and  Flounders,  89 

Lampreys  and  Eels,  ib. 

Prawns,  Shrimps,  or  Cray  Fifh, 

ib.  — Oyfters,!  ib.- Oyfters 

Scolloped,  ib. — Mufcels,  ib. 
Strawberry  Fritters  - - 200 

jam  - 230 

Strawberries,  to  preferve  245 

Sturgeon,  to  Boil  - , 43 

to  roaft  38 

Suet  Pudding  - 168 

Dumplins  - 370 

Sugar  Puffs  - 205 

Sugars,  Method  of  Preparing  2 
Sugars,  Devices  in  - 223 

Supper  (Ball)  for  twenty  people  385 
Suppers  of  four  Articles  386 

Surfeit  Water  - * 322 

Sweetbreads,  to  fry  - 72 

to  fricaffee  96 

to  ragoo  ,.103 

a-la-dauphinc  1 26 
en  GordinierC'  126 
- a-la-daub  127 

Pie  - 183 

Swsetmeat  Pudding  172 

Syllabub,  Whipt  - 235 

4$ojid  ib. 

Lemon  - ib. 

EveriafFng  ib. 


T-anfey  Pudding 
Fritters' 

Tart  de  Moi 
Rafpberry 

Tart,  Green  Almond 
Angelica 
Rheubarb 
Spinach 
Petit  Patties 
Orange 


191, 


Page 

165 

199 

192 

203 

ib. 

204 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 

205 


Chocolate 
Tea  Cream 
Tench,  to  'fry 
Pie 

Thornback,  to  fricaffee 
Tongue  to  drefs 

and  Udder  forced 
to  pot 

Tranfparent  foup 

Pudding 
Marmalade 
Treacle  Water 
Tripe,  to  fry 

to  fricaffee 
a-la-Kilkenny 
foufed 
Trout,  to  boil 
to  broil 
to  (few 
Pie 

Trufling  Turkies 
Fowls 
Chickens 
Geefe 
Pigeoris 
Wild  Fowl 
Pheafant3 
Partridges 
Woodcocks 
Snipes 
Larks 
Hares 
Rabbits 

Turbot,  to  boil,  36— to  bake, 

^ to  fry,  75— Pie,  193 
Turkey,  to  boil,  31 — to  roaft,  52 
to  flew,  83 — to  hafh,  93 — a-la- 
daub,  .141 — in  a Hurry,  jb. — 
foufed,  296 — to  trufs,  344 
Turkies,  management  of,  393 
Turnip  Wine  - g0(j 

Turtle  to  drefs  - ^ 

* Vanilla 


ib. 
227 
76 

*94 
190 
28,  48 

3 34 
284 
8 

k375 

256 

324 
73 
97 
3 34 
296 
% 40 

68 
88 

3 94 
344 
34<5 

ib. 

347 

ib. 

34^ 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

349 

ib. 


350 

63 


index. 
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Vanilla  cream,  to  make 
Veal  Broth,  22 — to  roart,  48 
Fillet  of,  to  (lew, 

Bread:  of  ditto 
Knuckle  of,  to  ifevv 
Neck  of,  ditto 
Cutlets,  to  fry 
Neck  of,  ditto 
Minced 
to  rago’o 
Neck  of 
Olives 

a-la-Bourgeoife 
Loin  of,  en  Epigram 
Shoulder  of,  a-la-Pied- 
montoife 
Suet  Pudding 

to  collar 
to  pot 
to  marble 
Hams 
to  carve 

Vegetables  and  Roots,  157- 
drefs  Afparagus,  158 — Arti- 

chokes, ib. — Brocoli,  ib. — Cau- 
liflowers, ib. — Green  Peas,  159 
Windfor  Beans,  ib. — Kidney 

Begns.  160— Spinach,  ib. 

Cabbages,  ib. — Turnips,  ib. 

Carrots,  1 6 1 — Parfnips  ib. 

Potatoes  ib. — Potatoes  fcoilop- 
ed,  ib. — Hops,  ib. 

Vegetables  to  keep 

Venifon,  to  boil 
to  roalt 
to  fry 
to  halh  * 

Pafly 
to  collar 


' 447 


.79 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

71 

79 

92 

102 

103 

122 

123 

125 

125 
1 69 
181 

279 

284 

ib. 

290 

373 

-To 


Page 

283 

3C7 

6 


172 


298 

3° 

57 

70 

95 

1 82 

278 


Venifon,  to  pot 
to  carve 

Vermicelli  Soup 

Pudding 

w,  Pic . ' . J9i 

\ ol  au  vent  a-la-financieur  446 

of  apples  448 

Voyages,  mode  of  preferving 

dripping  for  ufe  in  388 

Umbels  of  Deer,  to  drefs  m 

W 

Wafers,  to  make  - o0g 

Walnuts,  to  pteferve  248 

to  pickle  264 

Walnuts  to  keep  - g0o 

Walnut  Catchup  . 071 

Water  Gruel  - o0 , 

Whigs  . 2i8 

Whipt  Cream  - 226 

Syllabub  - 236 

White  Soup  - jg 

White  Pot  - 303 

Rice  ditto  ib. 

White  Caudle,  - 304 

Brown,  ditto  - ib. 

White  Wine  Whey  , ib. 

White  Puddings  in  Ikins  169 

Whitings  to  broil  - 69 

Wild  Uucks,  to  hath  94 

Fowl,  to  trufs  346 

Windfor  Beans,  to  boil  159 

Wine  Poflet  - 302 

to  mull  - 305 

Wines  made,  from  307  to  320 

Woodcocks,  to  boil  35 — to  roaft 

56 — in  furtout  152 — to  halh' 

94 — to  pot  286 to  trufs  348 

to  carve,  374, 


Yeafl,  to  preferve 
Yorklhire  Pudding 

u 


343 

178 
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